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I WORK FOR STABTORD HOUSE. 

I Ohb of the moit nmarkable featurea oF oar time ia * 
. I dispoaitiDa to uncover the sore places of lociety, We do 
! not odIj mnke &ee with the repubUcans of Ajnerica, or 
\ the despotic goveramenti of the eontuient, but vc ete 
j equally ready to apeak oor mmd about onraelvea. Every 
now mi tiiea aome f^evoni irrong ii held np to mdig^ 

I nation — nothy violent agitators andnnscropuloaapartizans, 
! bat by the higheat aathoritiea of tlie press ; and oecaiioa- 
i ally jcenias flashes forth ia inch a pr<>LluclioD as the San; 

of lie Siirt, to aroosc in a moment th&t enthusiasm 
; I whieh reoaou might have laboured for years in vun to 
I ' produce. It may be aud, indeed, and with tnith, tbat 
; I there i> more talk than work in all thii ; that Che evili 
i i which are dragged out of their dark hidiug-places and 

I I brooght in the light to the judgmellt of public opiuion. 
I are luOered to abriak back agaia nhcu the attention whieh 
J hat been directed to them Saga. But yet it must not be 
! iDferred that no good is done. We are not b the habit 
I here in EugUnd of makiog societotian changes by the 

I poner of Ibh'. lu aauie extreme casea, that for example 
I which prompted the Factory Act, a limit is set to the 

I houn of labour by Act of Parliament. Still, such means 

I I are not consistent with tbe prevailing syitem, and are 
1 1 contrary to the genius of the nation. We £nd practically 

' also that they are inefficient, because they are anre to be 
evaded. Make a statute sa itringent as you may, there 
il certain to be some flaw where its weakness ia manifest, 
— some loophole thiongh which the offender may escape. 
We therefore, as a people, prefer with some reason to uu 
public opinion as an instrument; and though that of 
necissity acts slowly, it is the moat efficient power in the 
end. Every time au abase is brought before it, if the evil 
be not annihilated it is pretty sure to be shorn and muti- 
lated, or weakened in aome way, before it is dropped, — and 
I uHiinately it is bit by bit hunted out of eiisteuce altogether. 
If wo are progressing slowly, we may congratulate our- 
selves that we art progreaaing, and perhaps more surely 
than we could in any other way. 

Lately, the pnbUc paper* have echoed the complaints of 
the last clnsa of sufferers whose wrongs have been ex- 
plored, — they are needlewomen : not the needlewomen of 
whom Hood snng, not low-priced ahirt -makers, or cheap 
I clothiers' slaves, but the owners of the hands which 
i Ikshion the splendid robes of the pmudett and noblest 
i dames of England. To a stranger to our inititndons the 
I complaint of this class would be inexplicable : he might 



be able eaaily and naturally enough to associate poverty 
with the coarse blue ahirt bung out at the slop-shop in 
Ratcliff Highway ; ha might in his mmd marry squalor 
to the string-sown canvass trowsera of the same dep6t : 
such cheap and common articles would be consistent 
enough with the idea of the suffering of those who live 
by making tbem. Bat let the stranger watch the visitor* 
to the Royal Drawing-room, attired in the most gorgeona 
robes of the costliest texture and the most exquisite taste, 
and the thought that misery it the lot of the artUlea who 
work for the beauties of the aristocracy is not likely to 

Yet it is true that their fate is a nTetcked oae—aa 
wretched as that of the "poor" needlewomen. It it 
made np, however, of very different elements. There is 
no £rty garret with its scanty fumitnie ; for the " first 
hand" and the "second hand" and the "show-room 
woman " gcneraUy live and sleep in the house of their 
employer. There ia no dry dirty erott and weak sugar- 
less tea, — for the dietary 'Bcale teems to be "hot jmnts two 
days a week, and cold meat on the other days," with 
breakfasts, and teas, and snppei's to correspond. There is 
no necessity for straining the eyes at night over the feeble, 
glimmering, guttering rushlight. — for gat often, glare 
enough of some kind always, is brought to bear upon the 
fine work, which is too costly to spoil or alar. It does 
not even appear tbat there is any great room for outcry 
with reapeet to the wages of those who are paid, for they 
aeem to vary between £40 and £S0 — the apprentices not 
being paid at all, but, on the contrary, paying from £20 
to £S0 for permiation to work for three yean and "learn 
the business ;" so that they may either set np for Ihcm- 
aelves or become "first" or "second" hands. Yet there 
are sulTerings as genuine as those of the poorest slop-shirt 
sewer, from which the workers in satin are as powerless 
to free themselves as the toilers on twopenny calico. 

During what is called " the season," which comprises 
some three or foor months, the principals of drcaamaking 
eslablishments make veiy scanty, if any, addition to the 
force of their establishments, while their customers pour 
in their orders so fiut that there is scarcely any possi- 
bility of executing them. Lady This or Lady That is 
going to a ball, or a party, or a drawing-room, to-night or 
to morrow night, and she must have a dress s[dc-and-span 
new for the occasion. A hundred other ladies, young and 
old, are in precisely the same predicament. The " young 
ladies" of Madame de la Robe, do not, perhaps, work 
honrt a day for eight or nine months 
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in the year ; now they are expected to make up for the 
easy hours. They are called at six every morning, and 
they work till three the next, — ^the stitching being only 
varied by an hour devoted to such eating and drinking 
as people set down to work twenty-one hours out of the 
twenty-four may be expected to have appetite for. What 
sleep the " young ladies " get in the three hours allowed 
for rest, and how refreshing that sleep is, may be estimated 
by those who have gone to bed overtired on a hot summer 
night, in a room large enough for tiro, but occupied by 
ten or even twelve. 

There is no use in mincins matters or picking terms 
when speaking on such a subject. This is misery of a 
very substantial character. Misery^ which drives thousands 
into the grave dug by Consumption, thousands more into 
profligacy, in despair of escaping from such a life. Some 

feople do not hesitate to call it slavery. That is wrong. 
t is not slavery, for any of these young women might 
refose to work without dread of the whip or the slave 
auction ; but it does indicate as much suffering to the 
delicately -nurtured females who compose the majority of 
victims, as slavery itself does to the negro. But if they 
arc not forced, why do these young women bear it P Why, 
it may be asked, do they not refose to enter into, or if 
they have taken the first step decline to continue, an 
occupation which, promising neither joy nor comfort, 
holds out only the certainty of suffering, disease, and early 
death ? They are free either to give their services or to 
withhold them. There is no law to prevent their stipu- 
lating for more pay or shorter hours. Least of all is there 
any force compelling young women to pay £30 or £40 
for permission to endure sudi a life. Have they not their 
own remedy in their own hands P 

A good many clear-headed people beside mere political 
economists talk in that way. It has become the fashion 
lately to treat everybody, so &r as trade matters are con- 
cerned, as absolute free agents. They can either do a 
thing or leave it alone. Nobody forces them. If they 
do it, they have no right to complain ; if they do not, 
there is no question about their treatment. This sort of 
extreme free-agency doctrine is, however, about as false 
as the theory of those who deny free agency altogether. 
Ken as well as women do not do so much what they like 
as what they can. They do not choose what they desire, 
but what is within their reach ; and it may be that within 
the reach of many there is nothing but evil, more or less 
disguised, or mixed or palliated, to choose from. This 
seems to be the position of the class from which dress- 
makers' apprentices come. The natural law seems to be, 
that man shall work, and woman shall depend upon the 
results of his labour. The conditions of society prevent 
that from being so generally the fact as it ought to be, 
Woman has been thrown, to a great extent, upon her own 
resources, and forced to depend upon her own effort!. A 
very limited range of occupations is open to her, and 
there are no gi^&t prizes. She must work for bare mb, or 
do worse. She may become a governess, — ^bandied about 
from house to house until she is too old to teach any 
longer; or she may stand behind the bar of a public- 
house till her freshness fades, and she ceases to attract 
loungers ; or she may find a place as a shopwoman, tUl 
years make her too slow to senre quickly ; or she may 
become a dressmakers' apprentice, and wait tUl Consump- 
tion comes to daim her. She must either marry, or do 
some such thing, — or starve. The first she cannot make 
sure of, or even calculate upon with any degree of cer- 
tainty ; the last she cannot contemplate. She chooses 
the middle course ; and though there is no law made by 
man operating upon her, there is a law of her own nature 
which forces her as surely, though not so apparently, as 
the slave is forced, to a fote whieh even the slave would 
dread. 
It is remarkable— >and it shows strongly the isolated 



position in which thousands of women are placed — that 
this revelation of the wrongs of dressmakers is made just 
when almost every description of male labour is advancing 
in price. We have lately had, day by day, accounts of 
strikes, or threatened strikes, on the part of men, and the 
giving way of the masters. Labour seems to be rising in 
the world. It bids fair to get more money for fewer 
hours. The women do not participate in the improve- 
ment. They stand alone. They are more likely to have 
to stand alone than ever. Their chances of filling their 
proper sphere Kere^ at least, are diminishing. The ranks 
of the men are being thinned by emigration, and as they 
become scarcer, their market value rises. The women 
are not draughted off to the same extent. Their opportuni- 
ties for setUing are fewer, and their increasing numbers 
add to the uncertainty of finding employment. All this 
increases the difficult of the women ; and it is hard to 
see what can be effectually done toward restoring woman 
to her proper position — ^that of honourable dependence 
upon the successful labour of man — ^while the diould-be 
husbands are at the Antipodes, and those who ought to be 
wives are here. 

There is something, however, which can be done. 
There is no need to pass any law, which would probably 
be inoperative. There is no cause to irritate the passions 
of any class, either in our own or any other country. 
There is no reason to struggle against impossibilities. In 
this instance, at least, all that is possible, perhaps even all 
that is desirable in the way of interference, is safe and 
easy. It requires but little effort, and that only on the 
part of a few, to effect it. We do not require anything 
very unreasonable : we do not desire, for example, that 
duchesses or countesses, or ladies of any other rank, 
should stint themselves of finery, — ^that would be sheer 
insanity. We do not expect that traders will turn away 
orders which promise profit, — ^that would be commercial 
lunacy. We do not think it reasonable that those who 
are doomed to work for bread should be exempted from a 
fair share of toil. But we think it may be fairly asked, 
that while the nobility has its splendour, milliners' appren- 
tices shall have some sleep, leisure, and exercise; and 
while the principals of establishments have orders which 
secure their profits, they shall employ a fair proportion of 
hands to do their work within a reasonable number of 
hours per day. 

Now is the time for the ladies who met at Stafford 
House to show that they really are philanthropists. If 
theirs is not the charity which begins at home, now they 
may show that at all events it is at home sometimes. 
They have been twitted and tAunted that they can only 
feel for far-off misery ; here is a noble opportunity to show 
the falsehood of the sneer. They have been accused of a 
love of fault-finding with their neighbours instead of 
fault-mending at home ; they may now prove that that 
is untrue. We have a rig^t to expect it at their hands. 
If they will not interfere to prevent suffering in those 
under their own eyes — ^those who suffer while they work 
for ihem,^ how can we believe that they have any real 
sympathy for the negro P If they will not exert them- 
selves to get rid of this disgrace, how can they ask the 
Americans to stir themselves to put an end to the one 
monster iniiimy of the New World ? If they will not, if 
need be, sacrifice something in the cause of humanity 
here, what claim can they have to be the advocates of 
what appears to slaveholders very expensive mercy three 
thousand miles of P If they value their own characters, 
if they have any true love for right, if they really desire 
to diminish misery, let them at once determine not to 
employ any dressmaker who works white drudges more than 
twdve hours a day. That, firmly carried out, will put an 
end to the present practice. ' They may have to pay a 
little more for their dresses ; the milliners may get a little 
less profit. At all events, more workwomen ^Hl have 
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to be employed : a greater demand for labour will enable 
tbem to Tanks better terms fbr themselves ; and a work 
will be done, not only greater than a hundred Addresses, 
splendidly bound and magnificently ornamented, but which 
wiU give the ladies a better right to share in such addresses^ 
and a greater jKJwer — ^that power which always springs 
from practical goodness — to impress their words of re- 
monstrance on the hearts of the women of the New 
World. Till they so justify themselves, they will be 
looked upon as more ready to carp at the wrongs of 
others than to apply a remedy to those which are within 
their power. An address to the ladies of Stafford House, 
telling them that, would be not a bad practical movement. 



THE LAUREL- LEAF. 

BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 

In a small village near a town in Brittany, there came to 
reside in the early days of Napoleon a widow. Whom 
none knew, and whose choice of a residence none seemed 
to understand. She had not an acquaintance in the 
village ; not one to whom she was known even by name ; 
nor did she profess any connection with the place. As 
she came from Paris apparently to live on her income, 
this seemed strange, as it is common in France to select 
one's native place as a residence when retiring f^om the 
great metropolis. But Madame Froment troubled hersislf 
little relative to the surmises of her new neighbours, — 
taking a neat and pretty cottage which she formshed well, 
and even richly, and there fixed herself, with a daughter 
five years old, and an aged female domestic. 

She had not been more than a few days in the village, 
when she paid a visit to the cui^, with whom she re- 
mained in conference some hours. At the termination of 
the interview, the worthy priest saw her to the door with 
an air of respect which struck one or two who had been 
watching ; and when questioned with regard to her 
declared her to be an angel. In some sort she proved so 
to the poorer inhabitants of the hamlet, for her purse, 
her time, and advice, were at their service. There was a 
kind of rival in good works in the village in the person of 
Oaetan Bouas, the miller, who, with his wife, were looked 
up to as the rich ones of the place. They had purchased, 
in 1798, the half-mined castle of the Count de Morhdx, 
— an Smi^ie of whom no one had heard since the Terror, 
— and they had made use of it for bams, kc. About a 
fortnight, however, after the arrival of Madame Von 
Froment, it was remarked that Bouas began moving 
away his goods ; and it became known in the village that 
the widow had purchased the ruins. Wondrous were the 
surmises of the good people of the place. They could 
not conceive the object of the stranger, — ^a private in- 
dividual, — ^who bought a residence which could only be 
made useful by the expenditure of large sums of money. 
Their surprise was all the greater when workmen — build- 
ers, carpenters, masons — ^began to arrive, and when the 
whole castle was put in a complete state of repair. 

The villagers, who retained many of the prejudices 
i^hich sixty years of revolution h>ve not yet eracUcated, 
began to look with suspicion on Madame Froment. She, 
a commoner, dared not only to buy the chateau of their 
ci-devant lords and masters, the Counts de Morlaix, but to 
prepare it for her own residence. That Bouas, the miller, 
should own it and make a bam of it was quite natural in 
their eyes ; but for any one to desecrate a noble mansion 
by fixing their abode in it, was a kind of sacrilege the 
Breton peasantry could not comprehend. It required aU 
the expensive charity of the widow, — aU the exhortations 
of the good priest, to bring the people of the hamlet 
round. In some measure, their own material weU-being; 
much aided moral efforts. The workmen resided witn 
them during the two years they were building, and then 



there came a large body of servants to the chftteau, 
while Madame Froment gradually became the owner of 
aU the adjacent property, to the improvement of which 
she devoted the greater part of her time. 

Her daughter, Louise, occupied much of her attention, 
and as she became of an age to profit by education, she 
had a governess from Paris, and then masters from the 
town. YoUng Bdouard BoUas and his sister Amelie, were 
admitted, at the earnest desire of Madamd Froment, to a 
share of their advantages. They became constant visitors 
at the ch&teau ; and aS M. Bouas intended, now that he 
had amassed a fortune, his son should follow a profession, 
the miller was delighted. The three young people were 
great friends. Edouard being three years older than the 
two girls, was a great man amongst them. He was their 
guide in aU. their walks and rides, — their elder brother 
and protector. They made togetiier great progress in 
learning ; and the two families — that of the ndU and that 
of the ch&teau — were united by itrottg ties of friendship. 

Things went on this way for years, until Edouard ^ 
became eighteen, and the girls fifteen ; when it became 
clear to the heads of both families that a most strong 
and tender attachment had spmng up between the two 
young people. Madame Froment was the first to discover 
this, and she immediately paid a visit to the priestj and 
had with him a long conference. 

It was in the evening and in the mill-house. The 
family were all present. There was the burly miller, 
his wife, — a dame whose rotundity almost equalled her 
good humour, — the tall handsome son, and the delicate 
Amelie. They had spent the day at the chateau, but had 
been suddenly summoned home. On arriving at the mill 
Edouard learned that he had been drawn for a soldier. 
His parents were miserable. He was their only son, and 
in the terrible wars then raging there were many more 
roads to death than to distinction. A substitute might be 
found, but France had been so depopulated by the long 
European stmggle that young men were scarce. Still, 
Bouas was determined thftt his son should not go for a 
soldier. To his great surprise he found Edouard very 
much disposed to accept his fate. The young man burned 
to distinguish himself. Like most of his age and class, 
his admiration for the emperor was unqualifled. 

" But, my ton/' said the fkther, anxiously, " why do 
you wish to leave us ?*' 

" I do not wish to leave you ; but to follow any pi*o- 
fession, I must go away from home: and, to speak 
candidly, there is no profession for which I feel the same 
inclination as for arms." 

"It is this unhappy propenrity," repKed the father, 
" that is the rain of our country. Bid we show one 
tithe the ardour for industry, for improvement, thftt we 
do for fighting, where should we be ? But we must fight, 
if not conquer one another." 

At this moment the priest entered. 

*' Good evening," said the father. " You could not have 
come in better time. Monsieur le Cnr^. I want you to 
talk to this headstrong boy. He has been drftwn for a 
soldier and wants to go." 

" And why not? " sud the priest, quietly. 

Bouas and his wife opened their eyes, Edouard bounded 
on his chair, and Amelie turned pale, for she saw that the 
priest was against them. 

" Ah, my good friend," said Edouard, warmly ; " I am 
so delighted to see you." 

" Hum 1 Because t agree with you. But listen to me. 
I detest war ; I look on it as a wicked and monstrous 
abuse of man's talents and powers : but it is no longer 
conquests our monarch is marching to now, my boy. 
France is in danger ! Exhsusted by terrible struggles for 
an impossible supremacy, she is now about to do battle 
for existence. It becomes the duty of all to march to 
her defence. ' 
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" Go, my son I " aaid Booas, wanuly. 

" I will go/' cried Edooard ; " but things are not so 
desperate as you think." 

" We shall see, my son. Bat I have another reason. 
Now no hesitation, my boy. What has happened is quite 
natural. You are very much attached to Mademoiselle 
Froment." 

" Oh 1 oh ! " said old Bouas, with a hearty langh ; 
** this is why moasicur wants to be a soldier. He Viishes 
to win smiles by feats of arms.*' 

" I declare, my father ," began Edonord. 

" Declare nothing," said the priest . " Madame Froment 
has just left me. She approves of your affection, 
and " 

" But who could have told her ? " again began the 

yonng man. 

"I don't know," said the priest, naively; "but it 
seems somebody has. It was not I, for I should never 
have suspected such a thing." 

" I should like to know," murmured Edooard. 

"WeU, that will do by-and-by. But these are her 
words : — * For reasons I cannot now explain, no one can 
marry my daughter but a soldier. Let Edouard enter the 
army, and the day he returns an officer, if he changes not, 
I shall be happy to call him mv son-in-law.' " 

" I will be an officer I " cried Edouard, impetuously. 

The father and mother looked very serious, but they 
could offer now no objection. They were about, how- 
ever, to carry on the discussion, when Madame Froment 
entered hurriedly. 

" My dear friends," she exclaimed, — ^an imperceptible 
sign from the priest telling her that all had been ex- 
plained, — "I come to say a few words. Imperious 
necessity compels me to this decision. My daughter can 
never marry any one but an officer. This is no will of 
mine, but of one beyond the grave. Still, I would not 
have it on my conscience that I have sent your son to 
the army." 

" Madame," said Bouas, taking her hand respectfully, 
" yon have nothing to do with it. Before our good cure 
came, Edouard had decided to go to the army, having 
been drawn for a soldier." 

" Thank God I " she added fervently. " My friend, I 
would give, much to be able to say to you, do not go : 
but if ^our attachment to my daughter be serious, I have 
no choice." 

" Madame," said Edouard, fondly, " I mean to go ; — 
and more, I will retnm an officer, or die." 

A month later, and he was gone, — ^brave, warm-hearted 
boy, — ^to mix in the world, and learn the rude appren- 
ticeship of war. His letters were not numerous, and at last 
th^ came no more, for Edouard had joined the disastrous 
and fatal Russian expedition, which was to humble the 
pride of monarch and people. 

In the village there was little thought, either in 
ch&tean or mill-house, save of the absent boy. They took 
in a newspaper now, and read the bulletins eagerly, but 
no tidings of any kind came of the absent. That he did 
not return with the remnant of the decimated army was 
certain, bnt at the Ministry of War they could give no 
report of Captain Edouard Bouas, — ^for of his elevation to 
this rank they soon heard. Sadness, but not despair, 
filled the minds of all his friends. He might be a 
prisoner, — there might be peace — and then tidings would 
come. Meanwhile, news came that vast armies were 
invading France; then that they had crossed the frontier; 
and then a letter relieved all their fears. It was brief: — 

" I have escaped from Russia. I am a captain and a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. France is in danger. 
I am at my post under the emperor's personal orders. 
When I can honourably leave, 1 will come and see those 
I love." 

He came, but only when Paris was in the possession of 



the allies, and Booapart^ in Elba. He w^as now a colonel, 
having performed prodigies of valour j but his career was 
ended, and, though sad and forlorn at the picture which 
France presented, — ^he could not see retribution in it for 
her unjust conquests, — ^he came to claim his bride. He 
was warmly received by all, and Madame Froment now 
no longer hesitated to promise him her daughter. She, 
however, still demanded a delay of one year. To this 
Edouard consented, and aU was joy in the village, 
especially when at last the foreigner departed, and peace 
was declared to be finaJ. 

Edouard, Louise, and Amelic resumed their walks and 
rides, while the young man now sometimes went out alone 
with dog and gun to shoot. One evening, after a day's 
hunting, he returned, pale and anxious, to dine ot the 
ch&teau, where both families were assembled. He laid 
do^n his gun, and, without changing Ids di'ess, entered 
the saloon of the ch&teau. 

" My friends I leave you. The emperor has landed in 
Frauce, the army has declared for him, and Louis XVIII. 
has fled." 

"Good God I" cried Madame Froment, "wars again. 
But you have done your duty, Edouard. You can safely 
stay at home." 

" My dear modame, here is my brevet as general of 
division, and the emperor says that he sends it me the 
more readily that I have not taken service under the 
Bourbons." 

" He must go. But it is terrible ! Peace was to me 
such delight," said Madame Froment. " Go, my boy, and 
do your duty. But take care of yourself. We cannot 
spare you now." 

We need not tell the historical part of our tale. Five 
months later General Bouas was again home. He was 
not among the proscribed, because he hod never served the 
Bourbons; but he now intended to leave the army, and hod 
already sent in his demand to be relieved from his post, 
at the same time adding, that in the hour of danger his 
sword was at the service of his country. 

The marriage was now fixed to take place immediately. 
The general had decided on a trip to Italy. One morning 
he, his bride, and Amelie, were discussing their plans for 
the fiftieth time, seated on a fallen tree on the summit of 
a hill, whence the ch&tean could be distinguished, when a 
stranger stepped up to them, and addressed them most 
courteonsly. He was under fifty, with grey hair, and 
dressed neatly bnt with extreme simplicity. His appear- 
ance seemed to designate a poor emi^rS, returned in the 
train of the Bourbons. 

"If you are of this country, monsieur," he said, 
addressing the general, who was in private clothes, " can 
you inform me whose chAteau that is yonder?" 

"The Ch&teau de Morlaix, belonging to Madame 
Froment," repHed the general, with extreme politeness. 

"Ohl" said the other, almost sardonically, "that is 
the Chftteau de Morlaix, and it belongs to Madame 
Froment P And these neat farms, these smiling 
prairies " 

" All belong to Madame Froment," replied the general, 
a little more distantly, "whose daughter I have the 
honour to present to you." 

The other looked curiously at the blushing girl, and 
then, with a flashing eye, bowed most respectfully to her. 

"The whole of the estates of the Morlaix seem to 
belong to Madame Froment," said the other, with a 
quivering lip. 

" AU," replied Jjouise gently, while Edouard began to 
frown. 

" And will shortly belong to monsieur, I suppose ?" 
continued the other, bitterly. 

" Monsieur, this cross-questioning is beyond the bounds 
of ordinaiy curiosity. If monsieur has anything to say 
to me, my name is the General Count de Belfort," said 
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Edouard, impatiently, for the first time betraying a secret 
which the fate of the £mpire made him rather anxious to 
conceal. 

" Sir/' said the other, unable to restrain his emotion, 
and even vainly checking a tear, '*' I seem, no doubt, to 
you very impertinent. If you have any satisfaction to 
ask of me, my name is the General Count de Morlaix." 

" Ah monsieur 1 " cried all ; while Edouard added, " It 
is not the son of Gaetan Bouas would wish to offend 
Monsieur le Comte?" 

"Can I believe my ears?" cried the other, completely 
bewildered; "the more I hear, the more I lose my senses. 
Little Edouard Bouas is the distinguished general, Count 
de Belfort, whose conduct at Quatre Bras was the talk of 
all Europe?" 

" Monsieur le Comte, my name is Edouard Bouas; my 
title was never known to my friends : I had intended to 
have kept it a secret, but my impatience betrayed me." 

"Your hand, my friend," said the count, mournfully; 
"but having left France in 1790, all I see astounds me." 

" If Monsieur le Comte will do us the honour to come 
down to the ch&teau— 
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No my friend. I shall return to Russia to my pupils. 
My title, my castle, my estates, have become the property 
of a stranger." 

"Alfred de Morlaix, they arc your own," said a deeply- 
moved voice behind. 

"Madame Fromentl" said Edouanl. 

"Madame Froment," exclaimed the count, turning 
pale as death. 

"Estelle, Countess de Morlaix, and the Viscountess 
Louise, your daughter. But why have you been twenty 
years away P" said the ex-madame Froment, mournfully. 

"General, support me!" replied the poor count, 
tottering and trembling. " What is' the meaning of all 
this?" 

" My dear Edouard, go forward and bid the servants be 
ready to receive their master ; we will follow slowly." 

Estelle then took her husband's arm and walked 
slowly down the hiU towards the ch&teau. In 1789 
Alfred, Count de Morlaix, had contracted a secret but well- 
attested and regular marriage with Estelle Davaud, the 
daughter of a rich receveur-generaJL^ who was, however, 
a commoner. In 1792 was bom a daughter, Louise ; and 
in the same year Alfred, whose life was forfeited, 
emigrated. On parting with his wife, it was agreed that 
she should follow him as soon as possible. Corres- 
pondence was difficult and dangerous ; and it was agreed 
that a laurel-leaf — plucked by Estelle's hand and given to 
her husband — ^was to be the signal for her going to 
England. The laurel-leaf never came ; and some years 
after, the recertfeur-generaX and great army-contractor 
dying, Estelle inherited a large fortune. With this she 
went down to her husband's commune, repurchased his 
property, and unproved it, in the hope that he would one 
day come and claim it. Until, however, he owned her 
before the world as his wife, she determined to pass for a 
commoner's widow, and had, with all save the forest, kept 
her secret. When taking his leave of her, her husband 
had said, " My Estelle, if I die, let my daughter marry a 
soldier and a gentleman." To this also she determined 
to adhere. 

And thclaurd-leaf ?" whispered Estelle as they went. 
My dear wife, I am ashamed to say it is here next 
my heart. I never sent it. Certain of my proud 
relatives, who were ashamed of what they cdled my 
mesalliance, brought me word that you were dead. I 
too readily believed them. I placed the laurel-leaf next 
my heart, and remained fiuthfid to your memory. 
Providence has rewarded me for it." 

" You are not then ashamed of your mesalliance f** said 
Estelle, anxiously. 

" Estelle, candidly, at my age one has prejudices ver)- 
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difficult to overcome, especially after twenty-three years 
of poverty and exile ; but when I witness your devotion, 
your generosity, — when I gaze around me and admire 
your noUe heart, — ^when I think," — and the count wept 
teal's of joy as he spoke — " that you have preserved unto 
me the inheritance of my forefnthers, I think the 
mSsallianee is on your side, for you have been the nobler 
of the two. Yes, my Estelle, here is my answer: I 
consent to the marriage of my child, the Viscountess de 
Morlaix, with the miller's son." 

" Alfred I " cried Estelle, radiant with joy, " I am fuUy 
rewarded. My affection for you, which has never swerved, 
is greater than ever, and we shall have many happy days 
yet ; and be assured the happiest hours wUl be those caused 
by the happiness of our children." 

The count pressed her hand and was silent. 

The astonishment of the villagers we could not attempt 
to paint, but their joy was even greater than their surprise. 
They were — so is human nature — doubly proud of the 
kindness shown them by Madame Froment when they 
found she was the Countess de Morlaix. There were, it 
is true, old people who murmured at the marriage of the 
son of the miller with the viscountess ; but then they had, 
since the revolution, seen so many strange things, that 
they even got used to the introduction into the coat-of- 
arms of the Morlaix of a Laurel-leaf. 



THE SECOND DELUGE I 

Almost without anybody knowing it, a. judgment has 
come upon the earth : no less a judgment than a deluge.* 
The first Deluge was a manifestation of divine displeasure; 
the second Deluge is a manifestation of Maidatonian 
wrath. There are more sorts of representative men 
than^ Emerson has written of. There are, for instance, 
the representatives of En^sh constituencies. Among 
that class one Viscount Maidstone aspired to take a place, 
and therefore courted the electors of Westminster. The 
electors have, no doubt, their own theory of representa- 
tive men. They did not think that Viscount Maidstone 
bebnged to that section of humanity. They had a very 
hiudable, Uiough mistaken, dislike to being misrepre- 
sented, and so, instead of giving their suffrages, they 
declined to bestow upon the noble candidate anything but 
the traditional cabbage-stumps and questionable potatoes, 
for indulgence in which the hustings at Covent Garden 
Market are so conveniently situated. It is not every one 
who is possessed of the equanimity to calmly bear such 
treatment. Viscount Maidstone was not. Denuded of the 
representative character he assumed the prophetic, and 
recollecting the story of the bear which came out of the 
wood and ate the naughty boys, he — ^partly by way of 
warning, partly by way of threat — ^prophesied for the 
electors a deluge as the natural and appropriate conse- 
quence of rejecting him. 

Misguided electors of Westminster ! Disregai*ding the 
warning, they did reject the prophetic viscount. Pro- 
bably they depended upon the old covenant, the token of 
which, — " the million-coloured bow," is still to be seen 
in the heavens, and so put no faith in the noble prophet, 
who, after the manner of the prophets of old, was with- 
out honour in his own country. But Lord Maidstone was 
not a mau to break his word.* He had promised a deluge, 
and a deluge he was determined should be forthcoming,--- 
a deluge at half a crown, in the shape of a very thin 
pamphlet, which, so far as size goes, is very small for the 
money. What it is worth in other respects we shall see 
presently ; but it must be always remembered, that what- 
ever it may want, either in quality or quantity, is in some 
measure com])ensated for b y the nobi lity of the anthor- 



* Tht Deluae. A Satire. By Viscount Maidatone. London : 
Chapman and Hidl. 
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skip. It is not a maro yulgar book, written for a priut 
by " hireling hands ;** i\ ia not penned by any " aeedy 
scribe/' or "hungry scribbler/' it is an emanation from 
" hereditary wisdom." I^ords do not write po«ms eyeiy 
day; and we hardly know whether the ordinary rules (^ 
criticism will apply to so exalted an instanoe of literary 
efort. 

Nevertheless we will attempt tha Usk. Perhaps it is 
not so di^colt after all. We were going io say that we 
had swam throagh the Deluffe; we must amend the phrase, 
and say that we have waded through it. In the original 
Deluge, the fountains of the great deep were opened : in 
the modem one, it is only the pools of the little shallows 
which are let loose. There is no fear of being drowned, 
whatever fear there is of " sticking in the mud." It mny 
be true, so far as his lordship and his admirers are con- 
cerned, that 

Heada are rwnrnd where ialla were went to be )— 

though the sei^se of the line is not by ^ny means 
dear to our plebeian intellect ; but it certainly is not true 
that 

Moaataina are ialanda, and dry land a sea. 

No, it is not quite so bad as that yet, and we trust will 
not be, even though Lord Maidstone should drain his 
founts of inspiration dry. There are still, thank heaven, 
some of the old landmarks left^ and we have some little 
faith of being able to discover them, notwithstanding the 

Barkneaa above and cliaoa down below, 

which Lord Maidstone, no doubt, so perfectly realises to 
himself. The mole-hills may be submerged, but, taking 
our stand upon some bolder elevation, we may succeed in 
saving ourselves, though, to use his lordship's elegant 
and dear language, 



Svery river god, however dry, 
168 AqaurioB with proftise aopply. 



Beoomea 

We do not know how many silly things are to be 
charged upon the force of example. A lord did once at 
least write a satire — a satire that will be remembered as 
long as spiteful literature exists. That case was bright in 
Lord Maidstone's memory. He hunted up Lord Byron's 
EttfflUh Barda and Scotch Beviewera, and took that for 
his modd. His title-page is embellished with a quotation 
from that production of vindictive genius, in which 
" blows enough" are promised, and the "men in buckram" 
are assured that they shall fed they are of " penetrable 
stuff." But, alas I there are some things which cannot 
well be imitated or caught even when the original and 
the imitator are both lords. You may eopy the measure 
of any poem aocuratdy enough ; you may even get 
tolerably near to its style ; but the thought is not rivalled 
with equal facility. Some men write in the heroic stanza, 
but yet write only Grub Street ballads ; and it is possible 
that those whom I%e Delude is intended to overwhelm 
with a flood of satire will, instead of writhing as the 
*' Scotch reviewers " did, tied no more than the " men in 
buckram," so valiantly encountered by the redoubtable 
Fabtaff. The &t knight was profuse in blows ; but there 
is all the difference between the knocks of a giant and the 
fly-flappings of a dwarf — a difference wMdi those who 
compare Byron with Maidstone will be at no loss to 
estimate. 

WeU, then, S%4 Beiu^e ia a aatire ; not directed, as in 
justice it ought to be, against the doctors of Westminster, 
who so insandy njected its author, but dedicated to them. 
The red sinners are let off aoot-fr«e, without being put to 
the expense of an ark ; and the muddy waters are directed 
against all the political and literary celebrities who have 
the misfortune not to think Lord Maidstone so great a 
man as he thinks himself. The earl of Aberdeen figures 
as the " travelled Thane,"— 



A good old laaa, who very fondly hopes 
With patent land to maaufactnre ropes. 

And in another place, as Noah in 

The pathless dark. 
With aU the beaata at varianoe in his ark. 

Bussdl is "peevish, iigudidous. bold/' Gladstone, a 
"Pedite Loyola/' 

Snbtle, sober, and precise, 
Bui nursed by Jesuits in distinotions nioe. 

Palmerston, who we might fimey to be ooncamed in 
the fanions large and small bottle controversy, is said to 

Boora modem bottles, onbioally small, 
▲nd hold the imperial quart, or none at all. 

Sir James Graham is a moss-trooper with ** tattered 
plaid " and " ragged spear six Scottish ells in length," 
and " dudgeon kSfe," aud *' bow of wondrous strength," 
who in old times would have dreaded, as Scott's William 
of Ddoraine did, being called on for his " neck verse at 
Hairibee." The duke of Newcastle is said to begin his 
statesmanship " by losing temper without finding sense /' 
and the discarded Whigs are elegantly represented to be 

Some done, some down, soma diddled~aU displeased. 
At once of office and of salaries eased. 

That section indudes " Scrivener Wi|de," sometime 
lord chancellor of England, and '*Jock, our cannie 
Scott," otherwise Lord Campbell, two men who hiboiu: 
under the disadvantage of having won their lordships, 
instead of being, like Lord Maidstone, bom to coronets. 
No doubt all this is very witty, very sarcastic. We should 
not wonder if, stung to the quick by this refined, dclicatdy 
pointed, subtle wit, the " travelled Thane " throws up 
the se^s of office ; Rusadl confesses his peevishness, and 
retires from public affairs ; Gladstone renounces budget- 
making, and assumes the costume of a lay brother of the 
Sodety of Jesus ; Pdmerston gives up " judidous bottle- 
holding," — ^whether of " impend quiurts," or democratic 
pints; and "Scrivener Wilde" and "Cannie Jock" , 
shrink into the shelter of qbscuri^. We cannot conceive • 
any other result, after they h(^¥e been dduged with satii'e 
of this overwhelming order. If it be useless to swim 
against the stream, it is absurd to try to float over a , 
dduge of ibis description. They had better abandon the I 
ark, among whose inhabitants the " dove of- peace " is not ' 
induded ; and if thc\y do not, it will only be that the 
" men in buclaram/' who are of " penetrable stuff,*' are 
lost to all sense of proper feeling. We trust the reader 
will pardon the slight confusion of metaphors in the few 
last Uues. It is not our fault, — it is Lord Maidstone's ; and 
how he could hdp it we don't know, when, as he says, 
there ia " Darkness above and chaos down below." If 
ever coupon was pardonable, it surely is so when 

Flonnd'ring amid the wares of satire's sea, 
Heads are reversed where tails were wont to he« 

Leaving statesmen alone for awhile in the bath where 
he has plunged them, Lord Mddstone, refreshed by his 
own dip into the waters, turps fiercely on the press. 

Bhonld the teabUi of the Time send forth 
Hen of small learning and of dubious worth, 

then should a Maidstone arise to plunge them fathoma 
deep bdow the dark waters of oblivion; and so the 
" battling Titan,"— that is the humbk title his lordship 
seems to affix upon himsdf, — a Titan battling not against 
the gods, as in the dd obsolete mythology, but against 
" the seaiie* of the Time," as in the modem mythdogy 
of the noble student of Lempriere turned upside down— 
a Titan, not hurling rocks as of yore, but standing upon 
one, and, therefore, we are afraid, a pigmy Titan-after aU — 
a Titan too, who wants another Homer (we wish he may 
get one) to " describe his blows," as though a Buttciad 
would not be more appropriate than an lliad^ — seises on 
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the press, which is at once, it is hard to say exactly how^ 
a "blatant beast" 

The V^hngtrichi of a seditioiis t^ 

That stabs unseen, and poisons with a pagej-* 

and a bit of the deluge to boot, and holds it up to detesta- 
tion. The Times is " a corporate shape triform," politely 
described as 

Janins in style, in oonraffe, and disenise, 
With more than kit indifference to lies. 

And it is occupied in proving 

All the sterling sense of England wrong, 
Band ropes coherent, coalitions strong ; 
Peelites trustworthy, sly Tractarians sound ; 
Whigs self-denying, and Charles Wood profound. 

Poor limes ! after that it may surely hide its diminished 
head, and thunder no more. Poor Times ! there will cer- 
tainly be waOing in Printing House Square ; the vertical 
machine will rdfiise to strike off its tiioosands per hour, 
and confusion will come upon the compositors at their 
types. The metal letters ¥nll speak to them the words 
of dispersion in many tongues, and the second Deluge will 
be followed by a second Babel. Mistaken Times ! which, 
had it been wise, might have had Maidstone for a prop, 
but has chosen to hold on to the rope of patent sand. 
Nothing can save it. The deluge. 

Surging high above the topmost stone, 

will wash away the leading journal of Europe. The 
Chronicle there may be some hope for : that is let off far 
more easily. It is 

Diflhse, perplexed ; 
Touohily olassiMl and lightly vexed. 

It is distinguished bv a new industrial element — " UibO' 
rious firoth " — a very mduatrious worker, no doubt. Pro- 
bably Lord Maidstone means laboured froth — a very legi- 
timate property of a part of the Deluge ; but then the 
metre had to be preserved, and it is too much perjiaps to 
expect rhyme and reason together. The phrase would 
not be worth noticing, but "people who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones." Lord Maidstone cha- 
racterizes Landor the poet as one who 

Flings 
The rules of grunmar at the heads of kings, 

and his lordship should be careful how he flings the same 
rules broken at the heads of the Muses. If a king or a lord, 
by virtue of density of skull, should be able to withstand 
that form of assault and battery, there should be some 
consideration for the feminine delicacy of the " tuneful 
Nine." 

The GloBey the Sun^ the Post, are three " ephemeral " 
tails (if anybody should chance to know what an epheme- 
ral tsil is, we should be glad of a hint) of that bashaw of 
Tiverton, Lord Palmerston, and they are threatened with 

Fonblanque's mercies and a bankrupt's gaol. 

Just imagine Mr. Commissioner Ponblanque abjudicat- 
ing upon the balance-sheet of morsels of the post-diluvian 
deluge — a broken Sun and a ruined Globe. Why the 
commissioner would have to turn firom the Statutes in 
Bankruptcy to the natural history of the Vestiges of 
Creation to find the law " in such case made and pro- 
vided," and then perhaps be obliged to call for that 
"second Daniel come to judgment," Lord Maidstone, 
to help him to a decision. The Examiner is taken hold 
of, " despite his dragon writhings," and characterized as 
" worthy successor to imprisoned Hunt," — 

Who never lost occasion for a sneer. 
Nor ever loved a lord or spared a peer. 

The last being such a horrid crime that we do not wonder 
at the wrath of Lord Maidstone. The Spectator is drawn 
as hobbling by 

With anxious stoop and bargain-driving eye \ 



Suggesting the thought that his lordship might have left 
the poor cdd patriarch alone. The rest — the " minor fry" — 
are curt^ got rid of with a bit of cockney phraseology, as 
" scuffling ere plates be clean and bottles dzy," like his 
lordship's lackeys. 

Their names I mention, sinoe so ftw e'er ««« 'ew,.— 
The Leader, Salm$t, and Athenaum. 

Two papers which are not drowned in the Deluge arc 
the Herald and the Standard. They had the " saving 
wisdom " to appreciate Lord Maidstone's eloquence — ^to 
" believe and tremble " at his prophecy, and to deprecate 
the cabbage-stumps of Ck>vent Garden. The Daily News 
escapes, too, except it bd classed, as we suppose it is, 
among "the Manehesterian sword-fish," too sharp, 
perhaps, for the dabbler in the deluge to meddle with ; 
and the Morning Advertiser enjovs that impunity from 
death by water which the " tuns of good liquor " it repre- 
sents insures it against. 

The papers done with, the critica coxae in for their 
share of the flood : they 

Never knew the discipline of taste ; 

but they are to taste the Maidstonian discipline. They 
never 



One genuine 



Brou0ht| to recommend their part, 
» feeling of a noble heart ; 



articles of which, doubtless, an adequate supply is kept at 
the Maidstonian warehouse. Jeffrey — that Jeffirey whose 
talent, despite English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
Byron frankly acknowledged — Lord Maidstone speaks of 
thus : — 

Did punier muse than Jeffrey's ever whine. 
Dress the dull point or spin the laboured line j 

the point, we suppose, being ** dressed " in the line which 
was " spun." If Jefflrey can by dressing either 8har|)cn 
or hide the dulness of a pointless point, would it not be 
worth the while of one satirist at least to sail over his 
own BelugCy and ask the assistance of the possessor of 
the puniest muse but one ? We pause for a reply. But 
JcfiVey does not sufl^er alone. He is at least drowned in 
good company; Macaulay — ^the polished, elegant, bril- 
liant Macaulay — ^is by his side, as the " Dutch-built Crich- 
ton." Well, it mav be that " Dutch-built " is not a bad 
epithet ; the Dutch dammed out the sea ; a " Dutch- 
built Crichton " may help, at least if he think it worth 
while, to do a similar good office for l^e Deluge. 

Bearing in mind the story of the lowly bramble which 
escaped the storm, while the lordly tree was thrown down, 
we dreamed that in our humble isolation from political 
strife we might escape. But no ; there are combatants in 
literature as weU as in arms, who " spare neither age nor 
sex " — ^who strike " without sense of injury, or fear of 
wrong." So Lord Maidstone — groping in the darknesa 
of his own blindness, and the chaos of his own making, 
among great names lighted on our own humble patro- 
nymic : — 

Shall fair Eliza, of the shears and paste. 
With namby-pamby drug the public taste, 
And nourish neart-quakes ; when a simple debtor 
And creditor account explained were better ? 

We should have thought that Lord Maidstone's elevated 
sense of gallantry and manhood would not have de- 
scended to notice such an insignificant portion of "the 
press " as this little journal ; but since his noble lordship 
has deemed us worthy of his attention, with aU womanly 
courtesy we have to acknowledge the compliment. For 
Lord Maidstone's private satisfaction, we beg to inform 
him, touching his hint on the explanation of " a debtor 
and creditor account," that if he can persuade our paper- 
makers, printers, or contributors, — ^nay, we will include 
laundress and milliner, — to send us in a bill which wc are 
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either unwilling or anable to pay, a handsome percentage 
shall be handed to him for ereiy ponnd he proves ns liable 
for. Until this present time wc have never interfered with 
Lord Maidstone's poetry nor politics, directly nor in- 
directly, and can imagine no cause for revenge that we 
have given him, — saving, perhaps, that of writing as good 
verse as his lordship's. Some prqudiced people declare 
ours to be the best ; but poetry is the gift of God, there- 
fore Lord Muidstone must not be angry that our share of 
Jovc*s green fields waa not among his "hereditary 
possessions." Lord Maidstone has " a pretty talent," but 
he should learn to use it more discretionally and noble- 
manlike. 

Heart-quakes are — ^to say the worst of them — quite as 
good as dduges, which bring chaos bodily back again ; and 
namby-pamby itself is better than impotent impertinence. 
About the lowest occupation in the world of literature is 
that of snarling and snapping right and left at everybody. 
Better use the shears and paste than emulate the scavenger 
curs of the East. If Lord Maidstone had studied his own 
notes, he might have learned this. Take, for example, 
the following description of the " blatant beast," firom 
Chaucer, — a description which Lord Maidstone, when he 
quoted it, might have had some misgivings would apply 
as weU to the satirist as to the satirised .- — 

BarMfig and bitinc til that do him bate : 
Albe th«7 worthy blanw, or cleare of crima : 
Ka spareth he most learned wite to rate, 
Ne ipareth he the gentle poet's rime ; 
Bat rends without regard of person or of time. 



Who it is that barks and bitea — ^though, as the Scotch 
say, " his bark is waor than his bite," — and rates learned 
wits, and spares not gentle poets, but rends "without 
rmrd " — ^is a question which those who wtAThe Deluge 
Will easily answer. 

Well, fortunately, as an old sage said — and lords are 
no exception to the rule — "the spite of men passeth 
their ability to harm." The deluge drowns its own satire, 
and smothers it in mud. Still, — ^we speak more " in sorrow 
than in anger" — ^it is a pity Lord Maidstone should lose 
himself in deluges. He is, no doubt, "a nice young 
man." The smoothness of his versification shows that he 
has an ear for time which would make him a bearable 
partner in a quadrille or waltz. His reading and 
aptness for quotation would make him a drawings 
room pet, if not a lion. In that sphere he might be at 
least admired, if not admirable. We would counsel him 
to abandon political contention, which is too rough for so 
mild a spirit ; to leave satire, as unfit for so gentle a 
genius ; to forego such wide themes as the Deluge, 
where he is lost, and generally to abide by the counsel of 
one who, though also a lord, occupies another niche in 
Fame's temple — counsel meant for the Maidstonian 
genus, — 

" A calm and shallow station, 
Well-nigh the shore, where one Btoops down and gathers 
Some pretty ahell, is best for moderate bathers." 
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LOVE. 

Love, beautiful and boundless Love — oh ! who shall hymn 

thy praise ? 
Who shall exalt thy hallowed name with fitting anthem 

lays? 
When shall thy workings all be seen — ^thy power all 

revealed ? 
Oh I who shall count thy fairv steps upon Earth's nigged 

field? 



There are few things of gloom that meet our soirow or 

our hate. 
Where Love and Beauty have not once been portion of 

their state ; 
Few things sre seen in charmless guise that shotteth out 

all trace 
Of G^od's infinitude of Joy, of Purity, and Grace. 

There's not a palsied ruin bows its patriarchal head, 
Which has not rung with Triumph shouts while Bevel 

banquets spread ; 
There's not a desolated hearth but where the cheerful 

e 

pile 
Of blazing logs has sparkled, and the cricket sung the 
while. 

The broken mandolin that lies in silent, slow decay. 
Has quickened many a gentle pulse that heard its 

measures play; 
The stagnant pool that taints and kills the mallow and 

the rush. 
Has filtered through the silver clouds and cooled the 

rainbow's fiush. 

There's not a dark, dull coffin-board but what h&s stood 

to bear 
A swarm of summer warblers in the mellow greenwood 

air; 
There's not a thread of cerecloth but has held its 

bloasom bells, 
And swung the morning pearls about within the fragrant 

wells. 

Love lurketh round us everywhere — ^it fills the great 

design. 
It gives the soul its chosen mate — ^it loads the autumn 

vine; * 

It dyes the orchard branches red — it folds the worm in 

silk. 
It rears the daisy where we tread, and biingeth com and 

milk. 

Love stirreth in our beings aU unbidden and unknown. 
With aspirations leaping up, like fouutaius from the stone ; 
It prompts the great and noble deeds that nations hail with 

pride, 
It moveth when we grieve to miss an old dog from our 

side. 

It bids us plant the sapling to be green when we arc grey, 
It pointeth to the Future, and yet blesses while we stay ; 
It opens the Almighty page where — ^though 'tis held afar. 
We read enough to lure ua on still higher than wc are. 

The child at play upon the sward, who runs to snatch a 

flower. 
With earnest passion in his glee that glorifies the hour — 
The doting student — ^pale and meek — who looks into the 

night, 

Dreaming of all that helps the soul to gauge Eternal 
might ; — 

The rude, bold savage, pouring forth his homage to the 

sun, 
A^iking for other " hunting-fidds " when life's long chase 

is run — 
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The poet bo^ who sitteth down upon the upland grass, 
Whose eagle thoughts are nestled by the Zephyr wings 
that pass ; — 

The weak old man that creepeth out once more before he 

dies, 
With longing wish to see and feel the sunlight in his 

eyes — 
Oh ! t^ese are the unerring types that Nature setteth up. 
To tell that an Elixir drop yet sanctifies our cup. 

Love, beautiful and boundless Love, thou dwellest here 

bdow. 
Teaching the human lip to smile — ^the violet to blow ; 
Thine is the breath ethereal that yet exhales and burns 
In sinful breasts, as incense steals from dim unsightly 

Urns. 

Thou art the holy record seal that time can ne'er annul. 
The dove amid the vulture tribe — the lamp within the 
skull— 

Thou art the one bright Spirit Thing ^that is not bought 
and sold. 

The cherub elve that laughcth in the giant face of 
Gold. 

Love — exquisite, undying Love — ^runs through Creation's 

span, 
Gushing from countless springs to fiU the ocean heart of 

Man; 
And there it broadly rolleth on in deep un&thomed 

flood, 
SwelHng with the Immortal Hope that craveth more of 

" Good." 

It is the rich magnetic spark yet shining in the dust. 
The fair salvation ray of Faith that wins our joyful 

trust, 
The watchword of the Infinite, left here to lead above, 
That's ever seen and ever heard, and tells us " God is 

Love." 



TO ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 

France, in her future annals, shall set down 
Thy blazoned work on Freedom's battle-field, 

And show how men can step and crush a Crown, 
When puppet Kings ask more than men should yield. 

Her almost bloodless victory shall be 

A sacred lesson to earth's latest hour ; 
And all who would be greatly, bravely free. 

Must give her noble watchword, " Peace is Power." 

Thou, Lamartine 1 her gentle Poet One, 
With heart all mercy, and with sjjecch all truth. 

Whose lays we love to hear at set of sun. 

Breathed by some happy maid, or dreaming youth ; — ■ 

Thou hast arisen in Confusion's roar, 

'Mid chafing people and a burning throne. 

Stopping the recking tide of Slaughter's gore. 
Lulling to sleep the cannon's thunder-tone ; — 

Thou hast stood forth with firm, unfearing breast, 
While Discord's steel was flashing round thy brow, 

Proving that minstrel eloquence can wrest 
I'he poisoned arrow from the bended bow. 



God keep the form of Liberty arrayed 

In her bright garments of primeval white ; ' 

Each blood-dyed stain of purple that is made, 
SuUies the high divinity of " Bight." 

But come what may, of evil or of wrong, 
Ere the dark, teeming clouds of Doubt depart — 

Thou, Lamartine, as great in deeds as Song, 
Hast wisely, promptly, done thy mighty part. 

Let France be proud in claiming such a son. 
Kings, empires, dynasties, all fall and rot ; 

But spirits such as thine, thou Poet One, 
Hold the unmeasured life that dieth not I 



WHO AM DAT KNOCKIN' AT I^B DOOK ? 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that these words 
merely nave reference to a certain venerable person of 
sable hue, whose habits of kicking up not only behind, 
but likewise, in a manner unknown to anatomists, 
before, have handed him down in the folk-lore of 
Ethiopian ballad literature. It is a greater mistake to 
imagine that these mirthful but somewhat eccentric 
habits of the said " 01c Joe " are all that are implied in 
this solemn and anxious inquiry. No ; a far deeper and 
a fisr more mysterious undercurrent of meaning lies 
beneath this simple interrogatory. It is with the world 
of spirits (not those drunk by soot-blacked Ethiopians 
with paper collars) that we have to deal. 

We always believed in ghosts. The sight of a bunch 
of turnips, a white sheet, a clasp-knife, and a stick of 
average human length, would have convinced us of their 
Bttbstuitial reality, even had King James not written his 
treatise (so worthy of him !) on £eir existence. We also 
bdieved in a higher daas of spirits, who never wear any- 
thing warmer than old armour, without reference to the 
amount of caloric detectable in th^ atmosphere, and whose 
principal amusement appears to consist in dragging long 
chains and padlocks (probably never paid for), and in 
opening and shutting doors despite of Chubb or his Ame- 
rican "detector." We believe, on the faith of the 
" slavey," that our coal-cellar used to be peopled with 
bogies, and that there is a large supply of vampires, 
chiefly German, who take lodgings in the neighbourhood 
of ladies' schools, and that young ladies are constantly 
missing in consequence ther^f. We are not vccptical. 
It is no use people telling us that our head is a turnip 
for believing so. All we can reply is, that there is more 
in a turnip, even when mashed with butter, and eaten 
with boiled mutton and caper-sauce, than we care to 
despise. 

But if we ever were persuaded in our lives, we are 
more than certain now. We shall never look a knocker 
in the face again without expecting it spontaneously to 
notify our arrival. We shall expect, when simple " rat 
tat " is heard at the street door, that a spirit, dressed in 
either of the above costumes, will bring us in a phantom 
letter ; that the said spirit will vanish, without so much 
as inquiring as to our mother's health and welfare; and that 
the letter will vanish as soon as read. We shall expect 
to see a phantom auctioneer knock down phantom goods 
(and sooth to say, goods bought at a " terrific sacrifice !" 
vanish with equal r^idity), and a phantom chairman 
knock for order when the rest of the company have 
had too much of " spirits " already. In a word, wc 
shall believe in nothing but knocks; our creed will be 
" knockt et praterea «*/." 

It is evidently a mistake to suppose that the people in 
the other world lead such quiet and easy lives as is ima- 
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gined : quite the contrary. There ifl a aort of spirituaL 
pugilism going on at all timeSj even to the disturbance of 
cliairs, tables, and nervous gentlenien and ladies. Bear 
reader, if you doubt our word, pay Mr. Stone and Mrs. 
Haydcn a visit : " it's only a guinea." 

As Csesar once observed upon a smaller occasion, — 
" We came, we saw," or rather we heard, 

" And what did you hear P " aske the reader. 

" Knock 1 " " Knock 1 *» *' Knock I " or, if th«t be 
thought vulgar, " Tap ! " " Tap I " " Tap 1 " or, if that 
be thought to indicate a beery condition of mind (which 
we utterly disclaim), we will venture an Hibemisnii wd 
say, "Patl" "Pat!" '^Patl" 

*" And what on earth do you mean by * Pat 1 ' * Pat 1 * 
' Pat I ' " asks the reader, who is already thinking of 
telling his newsman to " stop " this paper. 

"Nothing on earth** we reply, "but a great deal 
somewhere else." 

My dear reader, it is no aw yoor drawing your chair 
closer to the fire : that will keep off no ghost. In fact, 
considering the atYnosphere they are proverbiaUy supposed 
to dwell in, it is more than probable they will venture a 
little closer to wood and coals than any nuurtyr of the 
the present time would care about. Just stay where yon 
are. Mind, you will learn something by listening ; per- 
haps the whole mystery. And only think of a pampnlet 
written by yourself, published at an immense profit, under 
the imposing title oi " Every man his own ghost," 

It appears that, as in prise-fighting, there must be a 
couple of seconds, an umpire, and some others to go 
between, so in this spiritual pngilism, — iat whichi after 
the Cock Jjane Ghost, we are indebted to some of our 
American brethren — ^there must be a "medium." 

" What is a medium ? " asks one of our Finnock's 
Catechism style of readers. 

" A medium, my little dear> is a person whose dispo- 
sition is given to spirits j not, mind you, a drunkard, but 
one who has ft particnhir talent for convening wiUi 
ghosts — for a given payment." 

" Have the ghosts any interest in the oonoem 9" asks a 
commercial-minded reader of Uneh Tom-s Cairn" 

" Not the least, sir ; no more than I have In an 
American edition of my last novel." 

''Then why do Uiey bother themBelyes about the 
matter?" asks a '' practical" reader. 

"They don't bother themselves at aU. Bless you; 
the^ have no power to prevent other people passing off 
their knocks for current coin." 

So much by way of preface. Now let us look at a few 
matters in the history of knocking, or ** rapping " spirits. 

Socrates had a " demon," as everybody knows, or, at 
least, as both himself, Plato, and Xenophon took great 
pains to teU everybody eLie. This demon used to 
" knock," and, we regret to say, Socrates himself was 
at last " knocked " off the lists of the living. 

At a Uter period, another philosopher, resident in 
Cock Lane, Smithfield (a threepenny ride will take you 
thither, if you live within any district of the living world), 
mode an unfortunate and ludicrous appearance in the 
pillory in consequence of having to do with a spirit of 
" knocking," and with perjury ami false-accusation at the 
same time. Alasl poor '^scratching Fanny," as the 
sexton of St. Bartholomew's used to eaU thee, thou wilt 
scratch no more now. The same taste which has barri- 
caded the moat beautiful old church in London with deal 
boards, has bricked up the crypt in which thy remains 
sought a rest, of which, through their medium, the living 
sought to defraud the living I 

Yes, the pillory settled it all. Even the clergyman 
who attested the ''rapping" of the Cock Lane Ghost 
shared the ignoble fate of those who thought that an 
honest penny gained by slander and blasphemy was 
among the res expetenda. To say the truth, alUiough 



ghosts used to be in the habit of going to the nearest 
clergyman for a certificate of reality and good character, 
they seldom do so now. And yet some of these worthy 
men are not wholly deficient in credulity I 

A recent work by a Mr. Spicer (who, if he beUeyes in 
one-tenth of what ne writes, goes &r beyond all our own 
credulity as above stated), gives us some instances of 
" rapping," which only difibr from the actual tests applied 
by everybody we have heard of, in that the latter were 
ahnost univenally failures. Always prefbmng real to 
written experience, we have been pleased to see some 
genuine instances published of late, which are quite suffi- 
cient to set all doubts at rest. 

On a certain night in March 1848, a Mrs. Fox, having 
been previously annoyed by mysterious knockings, resolved 
to go to bed at an earlier time than usual, hoping thereby 
not to be disturbed by the noise. Before her husband had 
gone to bed, the noise commenced ; and, strange to say, 
when a little Miss of twelve years old tried to imitate 
the noise by snapping her fingers, the sound was followed 
round the room. At last, one of the young ladfes (of the 
precocious age of fifteen) playftdly said, — ** Now, just do 
as I do : count one, two, three, four," etc. striking one 
hand on the other at the same time. The ghost (or what- 
ever it was) punctually gave a correspon^ng number of 
raps. 

Without prolonging this, or any other anecdote (we 
used to do the " anecdote " department for a Miscellany 
once, but we found it too much for our imagination), 
suffice it to say, that a r^ular grammar and cUctionary 
of knocks has been compUed* by the help of which you 
may ascertain (provided there is a susceptible " medium," 
i. e. a person who possesses flexible toes, and can bear 
intense heat) whether your mother (never mind whether 
dead or alive) died of apoplexy^ or was murdered with 
aconitina in homcspathic doses ; whether the said mother 
(although she be alive) was buried in St. Clement's 
churchyard (where they do not bury now-a-days), or in 
the Fleet Ditch (which does not exist). You may also 
have a dab at the future : aseertain the colour of your 
wife's hair; how many hundred (spirits are reckless in 
their use of numbers) cluldren yon will have ; and — ^if youir 
spirit of inquiry goes far enough — ^how many fools it takes 
to support the expenses of a " rapping " establishment. 

By diligent practice (probably commencing with 
" double shuffle," or with practising writing and mackarel ' 
drawing with the toes instead of the fingers), the 
" medium " (who is closely related to, nay, some scandalous 
folks have said, actually identical with, the ghost) in time 
acquires a lubricity of toes, which enables them to beat 
time one after another j and by preserving a heated tem- 
perature (which is inseparable from the apartments of a 
"rapping" spirit), the lubricity is increased, and the 
freedom and distinctness of the knocks is proportionately 
strengthened. As one of the Misses Fox told a Mrs. 
Culver, " to warm her feet, or put them in warm water, and 
it would then be easier work to rap," this information 
may be said to come from " head quarters." Alas i and 
yet some people would wish the stocks, the whipping- 
post, and the cart's-tail brought back again. 

Now for a little exercise out of the Qhosfs First 
Primer t or Ladder to Rapping : — 

Q. How does a ghost make itself known ? 

A, It raps. 

5. How docs a ghost answer "yes ? " 

A. It raps. 

5. How does a ghost answer " no P ** 

A. It does not rap. 

5. How does the spirit answer other questions ? 

A. You write down the alphabet, and also the nimibers 
from 1 to 0» and then you pass your fingers over each till 
the spirit raps. Then you take a note of the letter i and 
so on, till the word or sentence is complete. 
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This is not very entertauiing, it most be allowed, aud 
the weather, now that April is come, can scarcely be 
looked upon as favourable to " treading money," or 
'* playing the devil's tattoo " by the side of a biasing fire ; 
and as for putting our feet in warm water (which is also 
a specific for ghost-hearing), nothing but i^ severe cold 
will induce any such proceeding. At this rate, we fear 
that " rapping " must be eiclusively a winter amusement, 
like the " Game of the Goose." Possibly the ghosti 
spend the summer season elsewhei'e. 

People must have some excitement, and we doubt not 
that dozens of the idle and cai'eleas — of those who have 
neglected their dearest ki^idred, and injured their best 
firiends, during their lifetime, will invest their guineas 
either in morbid, paltry curiosity, or in the deficiency of 
something else to do. Not that one noble thought or 
fine principle is involved in this accursed and blasphamous 
trifling — not that there is one iota of tenderness or 
reverence for those whom the earth has long since hidden 
from us, — no ; it is the sickening craving for novdty, the 
yearning after some pet imposition, which, with a magical 
power, conjures guineas from pockets which would be 
closed against the truest tale of human misery. Human 
nature loves to to be cheated, but it will choose its own 
swindler. Bap on, we say, rap ou. For you, in these 
times, there is no pillory. A poor dealer in toys or 
vegetables may be dnven out of Tottenham Coxuci Road, 
aud his rich persecutors may philanthropically expatiate 
on the imwholesome fish, vegetables, and language, with 
which his presence was associated, Yoh are only re- 
spectable 1 will not say what, 7qu live in well* 

carpeted rooms, and keep good fires, and — "it 'a only a 
guinea." 



SUN AND SHADOW FROM THE PILLARS OP 

HERCULES. 

The morning sky was suf^sed with hues of gold and 
vermilion, painting with modest blush the snowy peaks of 
the Sierras of Andalu9ia, as I rode across the *' neutral 
KTouud," and left the Campo of Gibraltar behind me. 
Mounted on a half-bred Arab, whose housings were very 
picturesque to see, and whose sweeping mane and tail and 
scarlet saddle-cloth might have shamed the equine glories 
and hippo-dramatic traditions of Astley's, my sensations 
were of the most exhilarating kind ; as, but a new comer 
at the "Rock," and not having yet penetrated the 
mystic romance of Spanish travel, the anticipations J had 
formed of a long day's pleasure were brightly coloured as 
the landscape before me. O pleasant was it, as my barb 
bounded over the soft, yellow strand, and the balmy 
atmosphere, laden with many a perfume wafted from fiur- 
off vineyards and orange-groves, tempered by the cool 
breath of the Mediterranean, fanned the check and in- 
spired a sense of ei^oyment never known before 1 A right 
pleasant jovenito was my companion, Don Xavier, i^n 
ecclesiastical student of Cordova, with all his local pecu- 
liarities, and the smallest spice of dandyism, as he sat 
gracefuUy enough in his saddle of velvet and undressed 
leather, aud gave way to the impulsive vivacity of his 
temperament. Our destination was Alge^iras, a delicious 
marine village just opposite Gibraltar, and renowned in the 
chivalrous annals of Gothic Spain as the lordship of Count 
Julian — jSspatorio, or hereditary royal sword-bearar of 
the ancient Spanish kings — ^infamous as the minister of 
Witiza the Wicked, and subsequently the betrayer to the 
Saracens of Don Roderick and the liberties of Spain. 
When the tide no longer permitted our course on the 
sands of the bay, and we gained the highway (if a zig-zag 
road, partly hill and dale, can be so dignified), the scenery 
around us was well calculated to evoke the admiration of 
the coldest imagination. All the floral splendour and 



luxuriant vegetation of the tropics environed us. Now we 
passed dense woods of cork-trees and tall poplars, venerable 
with age; and now groves of white and scarlet pomegranate 
blossoms, and luxurious green figs, hardly ripe, and 
drooping orange-branches loaded wiUi the golden fruit. 
The willow and the cypress of the fla^t wew there, and 
delicate lemon-trees i and hard by the sombre olive, nest- 
ling among flowers of mai\y tints, contrasted in sobriety 
with voluptuous tendrils of purple and pale pellucid grapes 
that trailed alooff the ground. Dismounting, after some 
time, at a miserable venta — a kind of rural resiaurant, 
inferior to the potada^ (rude enough, too, in their way), 
which are the legitimate wayside inns of the PeninsuL^ 
a glass of (tgua fria, dashed with the juice of Xeres, re- 
freshed us in the bnruing heat, as the sun had by this time 
ascended high in the heavene. When we veaumed our 
journey at a slower paee, here and there a wayside cross 
of wood, rudely built upon a grassy mound, under thick 
foliage, arrested the eye ; and in the romanticism inspired 
by the scene, I could Wcy some tragical association con- 
nected with the cruciform memmto. Weird-looking 
women, half ^iUma in appearance, with wild eyes and 
oval £Eu;es, glistening and looking as if they had been 
washed in nut-brown liquid, trudged by in small groups — 
their bright scarlet cloaks and hoods reminding one of the 
female peasantry of the west of Ireland. Along the road 
were posted, at certain distanoee, aentries, for the moet 
part cut-throat-lookipg fellows, dressed in jellow jackets, 
flying open at the breast, bedizened with tawdry cotton 
embroidery, overalls tJie prevailing oolours of which were 
dirty white and red, with stripes of blue } shakoes the 
worse for wear, in shape somewhat resembling the head- 
gear of the infantry of the dd Bourbons of France ; and 
shoes which made one apprehend that the far-famed staple 
of Cordova had degenerated — aU very pitifrd to behold. 
And this was the Spanish infimtry whose once stalwart 
ranks and invincible phalanxes had stormed many a town 
of the Empire, and planted the flag of Spain from Flanders 
to the Milanese 1 At the guard-houses a few sout-qficiers, 
looking tristful and seedy, and occasionally thickly- 
moustached tenientei, and commissioned officers of higher 
grade, were lolling idiout, inhaling, as is the wont of Iberian 
flaneurs of every class, thin cigaritos rolled up in a sort 
of tissue-paper. Others were stretched luxuriously along 
the sward, enjoying that next delight of Spanish life, a 
generous Hesia. As we neared Alge^iras, calM^, of 
fantastic construction and equipment, rolled along, the 
drivers thereof apparently very contented with their lot, and 
oftentimes caroUmg a refrain of some popular romancero, 
jumping at intervals from their side-seats, level with the 
wheels of the primitive vehicles, and rushing to the horse's 
head as often (and that was often enough) as the obstacles 
incident to the uneven highway impeded their progress. 
These calicAes, like ^e drothkit of Russia, have tiny 
bells attached to the springs and harness ; and the peren- 
nial jingle thus produced was not the least droU ^ture 
of our route. 

To judge firom fion Xavier, the English had left but 
few agreeable souvenirs of their former services to Spain. 
A genuine son of Andalu9ia, with all the vivacity and 
garrulity of the south, my young friend, in his lively 
converse, unconsciously revealed his mind on all imagi- 
nable topics with the most unsophisticated frimkness. 
First of all I gleaned, that Englishmen, however " worthy 
and pious " (to translate his eulogy), were not included 
within the pide of orthodox Christianity. This opinion, 
however startling to one who, camme moi-m^e, had his 
duly attested baptismal certificate, is a common fallacy 
throughout the Peninsula; for home-bred Spaniards 
seldom use the terms ** Catholic " and ** Protmtant " in 
their distinctions of the rival creeds. ** Cristiano " 
(Christian) is synonymous with "Catolico" (Catholic). 
In Don Xavier*s eyes, and probably in those of the great 
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majority of his conntrjrmen, the followers of Luther and 
the Reformers were, in a religious point of view, pre- 
cisely in the same cat^ory as the eastern Arah and 
unhdieving Jew. Originid, too, were my friend's ideas 
of the Twk and power of Great Britain as a European 
state. Some Ttgue reminiscences of South American 
history, in which (of course) the English had been sig- 
nally worsted by his countrymen, illustrated his sonorous 
eulogies of Iberian glory. I did not ask whether he 
alluded to the times of Drake and Raleigh, and the bucca- 
neers of the Elizabethan age, or WMtelocke's Buenos 
Ayres expedition, in the Georgian era, or peradventure 
Mr. Canning's senatorial sympathy with the disciples of 
Bolivar — as I had reason to think that Don Xavier's his- 
torical studies in the Royal University of Cordova had 
been limited, and pursued under difficulties. Did he 
esteem the people of France P O, no I the French were 
bad Christians, and their country was too poor for the 
subsistence of the population ! Still, I think, there 
lingered in his breast a kindlier feeling for his Celtic 
neighbours on the other side of the Pyrenees than for his 
Northern allies in the War of Independence. But to 
simplify Don Xavier's ideas for the benefit of the English 
reader — England had been saved from annihilation in the 
bloody wars of the terrible Napoleon by the sword of 
Spain ; and my friend, like a chivalrous Iberian, could 
afford to be magnanimous, if not to his fellow-victors in 
the conflict, at least to the vanquished Franceses. O 
yes ! the invincible General Castanos, and a certain mag- 
nificent local guerilla chieftain (whose guttural appd- 
lation unfortunately escaped me) had stricken the 
" Emperador " to the heart, and the In^leseshnd in conse- 
quence been released from dungeons and death. Caramba I 
I had beheld the capital of the French 1 (rood. Had I 
enjoyed the sight of that living maravUla of Spain and 
all the world, superb Sevilla, or royal Madrid ? Rapturous, 
indeed, were his Sloges of the Spanish capital (which, he 
confessed, he had never beheld). It was ridiculous, 
according to my friend, to imagine that any region in the 
world, save Rome — that "Eternal City of the Soul," which 
is to Uie devout Spanish Catholic what Jerusalem is to the 
Hebrew of Poland — ^possessed wine, and fruit, and olives, 
like Spam. 

All this was uttered with so evident an enthusiasm 
and gallant intrepidity and confidence of assertion, that I 
lacked heart to shiver at a moment Don Xavier's his- 
torical and geographical tnerderies, even if I imagined 
(which I did not) that any words of mine could possibly 
enlighten his understanding. 

With such pleasant and recondite converse we beguiled 
the languid hours until, having exhibited our passports to 
an official haM'^endarme and haM-contrabandista in 
appearance, we stumbled over the stony streets of Alge- 
ciras, and dismounted at the Fonda de los Angeles, 
situate in the spacious plaza of the town, preparatory to 
visiting the church. How refreshing a contrast did the 
Spanish villa, so cool and umbrageous, present, with its 
patios and casements festooned with wreaths of sweet- 
smelling y«rmini, and verandahs rich with leafy foliage, 
sheltering from the inclement ray streets of rough stbnes 
and unflagged troHoirs, to the naked glare and scorching 
aspect of the sultry garrison-town I had left in the 
morning — a Berlin in miniature, without architectural 
uniqueness or beauty of design, — constructed rather for 
the latitude of Chatham thAU that of a semi-African 
climate. The church of Algeciras is little remark- 
able in an architectural point of view ; without artistic 
works of any kind, save some sculptured Madonnas 
arrayed in gorgeous vestments and diadems of gold, 
wherewith Spain, more than any Catholic country, invests 
the images of the Mother of God. From the church we 
proceeded by a natural transition to the adjoining resi- 
dence of the pastor or parish priest, to whom Don Xavier 



was known. The pastor, — a noble-looking old man, with 
head such as Fra Angelico might have imagined, and -eyes 
of fire, not wholly dead, deeply set beneath a broad and 
massive brow — ^the black skuU-cap which concealed the 
priestly tonsure, making the thin locks of hair of snowy 
whiteness still more picture-like, — ^received us with grace- 
ful dignity, and, after duly kissing our hands (in a figura- 
tive sense), proffered us, in the exuberant munificence of 
Eastern hospitality, his house and all that it contained for 
an indefinite period. I was content to accept, on my own 
part, the invitation to dinner that day, incited thereto as 
well by exhaustion and the meagre fare of the " Angelic 
Fonda" before-mentioned, as by my anxiety to witness a 
veridical Spanish dinner. Moreover, Don Xavier had in- 
formed me that the bishop of a neighbouring diocese, a 
dignitary fohnerly the provincial of the Benedictine order, 
and of cUstinguished virtues and learning,* would honour 
the entertainment with his presence. The apartment into 
which we were ushered was large and cool, with white- 
washed walls, dazzling to the eye, from which hung a 
large black crucifix and pious prints, gaudily coloured, 
illustrative of the Lord's Passion, whereof a bleeding 
heart (very crimson in tint), blazoned with halo, and a 
sword piercing the same, was chiefly conspicuous. In 
the homely aspect and social pleasantry of the mitred 
doctor of St. Benedict my anticipations were hardly 
realized. The prelate, though more aged, had little of 
the venerable dignity of the pastor. What struck me as 
remarkable in the dress of the bishop was the green habit 
which he wore, accustomed as I was to the ordinary pur- 
ple costume of prelates of Catholic countries. Even the 
hat, which in everything but colour, and a brim a trifle 
wider, resembled the episcopal hatting of France and 
Italy, was of green. On his breast were the episcopal 
cross of gold and the insignia of two orders of chivalry, 
Isabella the Catholic and Charles III. His chaplain and 
secretary was a plethoric man of large bilious face, closely 
shaven, though there still appeared the dark traces of the 
rebellious hirsute crop. His small, bead-like' eyes 
twinkled unpleasantly. Four other priests, with the par- 
ties already mentioned, completed the party. The repast, 
inaugurated by a tedious Latin grace, delivered by the 
bishop {omnes standing and duly responding save the 
stranger), consisted of naranjas (oranges) cut into thin 
slices, whereof all partook with evident gusto, followed by 
dainties, peculiar, I think, to the Spanish cuisine ; the 
time-honoured puchero (that " standing dish " which, to 
a Spanish banquet, is what pilau and roast lamb are in 
Turkey), composed of equal x>ortions of lean beef " done 
to rags," probably from Africa (as oxen in Spain are 
only prized for purposes of tauromachy) ; and transparent 
ham, amber-hu^ and unrelieved by one streak of lean : 
the whole being wound up by sugary confettiy — somewhat 
nauseous to my taste, — ilelicious melons, fresh Jicos, pasas 
(raisins), and oranges once more — ^this time brought 
uncut to table. Nowhere does one drink more inferior 
wine than in the rural districts of southern Spain, not- 
withstanding all we hear of the vaunted vintages of La 
Maneha, ManzaniUa, andVal dePenas, in their primitive 
state ; not to speak of the grape of Xeres de la Frontera 
and Malaga. Thin and sour are the sherries ordinarily 
used at Spanish tables ; thick, heavy, and saccharine the 
purple juice of Malaga and Alicante. 

It is not the custom in Spain, as in more northern 
countries, where the principal meal of the day is pro- 
tracted to a late« hour, to sit long at table after dinner ; 
and on the occasion to which I refer, the thanksgiving 
(as before, in Latin) had hardly been pronounced, when, 
amid the conventional manual salutations (metaphorically), 
the party broke up ; — ^Don Xavier accompanying me to 
the portal of the courtyard, and muniiuring a " Sea 

* Dr. Siloa Moreno, bishop of Cadiz. 
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Felh " as, once more mounted, I set forward at a gallop 
across the Plazuela, on my homeward route. 

Outside the town there was a funcion, partly chore- 
graphic and calisthenic, in the open air. A broken-nosed 
athlete in tight-fitting spangled costume — ^the pei*spiration 
pouring down his swarthy face — yt^ brutally urging a 
young arid pretty-looking ballenina to walk on a tight- 
rope, in the accomplishment of which feat the poor, faded 
dancing-girl more than once faUed. The motley audience 
looked as vexed and ill-used as the pit of one of otlr opera- 
houses when a luminous "star" has, at the eleventh 
hour, refused to sing. 

My passport once more vuied, the crumbling guard- 
houses once more passed — in whose neighbourhood 
lounged about smoking mUitairea — some "on guard" 
(save the mark !) sans shoes and jacket, and musket 
carelessly carried, or, may be, leaning against a wall — 
and many a league was left behind. Fast San Roquc 
— a hanilet adjacent to the " neutral ground " — ^and 
the strand once more gained, the " meteor flag of 
England," waving serendy on the burning heights of 
Calpe as on the cliffs of Dover, animated me with 
renewed equestrian energy to reach the gates of the 
garrison ere the boom of cannon, proclaiming sunset, 
would render entrance within the fortress that evening 
impossible. It wanted but a few minutes of the magic 
hour of seven as the faithful animal, which had carried me 
so bravely during the day, bounded acroiss the first draw- 
bridge ; and I fdt that, although the wide wide sea sepa- 
rated me many a mile from fiettherlaud, I was " at home," 
albeit beneath that now kindling sky of crimson, whose 
goi^eous hues were glassed in the bay beneath that ere- 
while shone like a sHver mirror. There stood the erect 
sentries in the scarlet uniform of the British army, so 
soldier-like and intrepid in bearing — so different from the 
slovenly and lounging soldados of the mainland I And 
at "the frontier bulwark and iar-famed gate of the 
Mediterranean Sea," won by the valour of England in the 
teeth of the combined armaments of the house of 
Bourbon, how suggestive was the contrast presented by 
my day's experiences of the rival Campos of tiie Straits 1 

H. G. S. 



WILL IT BE BELIEVED ? 

Will it be believed, a hundred years hence, that in 1862 
the Government of Great Britain paid about £16,000,000 
sterling per annum to keep up men-of-war and their 
appurtenances, and less than one-hundredth part the sum 
towards educating the children of the people throughout 
the nation ? 

Will it be believed, that in England, a land of bibles, 
and the most civilized and religious country in the world, 
one-half of the labouring people could neither read those 
bibles nor write their own names ? 

Will it be believed, that the philanthropy of Enghmd 
exerted its ingenuity in the erection of palaoe-jails, and 
the perfecting of a system of education for criminals, but 
left the education and proper up-bringing of the children 
of honest poor men to charity and chance ? 

Will it be bdieved, that ^ough the charity-schools of 
England and the endowed colleges of the nation possessed 
an annual income of from four to five millions sterling, 
this revenue was devoted mainly to the education of the 
children of the rich, and furnishing rich sinecure offices 
for gentlemen ; while the children of the poor, for whom 
these charities were bequeathed by pious men, were left 
chiefly to the education of the streets and the back lanes ? 

Will it be believed, that the average pay of a policeman 
who looks after ciiminals was, in 1832, one-third more 
than the average pay of the schoolmaster appointed to 
educate immortal minds ? 
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WiU it be believed, that the 14,000 armed iK)lice 
employed in Ireland received annual sakries of about 
thirty pounds a year, and that the 5,359 teachers of 
youth under the Lrish National Board of Education, 
received an average salary of only fourteen pounds a 
year?* 

WiU it be believed, that the British judges got each 
from £4,000 to £5,000 a year for trying felons, and t^ 
British Astronomer Royal was paid with a fifth part of 
the sum — or no more than the salary of the deliverer of 
votes at the House of Commons ? 

Will it be believed, that while we paid without 
objection several millions a year for arresting, trying, and 
condemning criminals, w^e could not agree to provide one- 
half of the funds so to educate men as to prevent their 
becoming criminals ? 

Will it be believed, that all the large towns of Great 
Britain paid more for the conviction and confinement 
of juvenile criminals, than they contributed for the 
education of children so as to prevent their becoming 
criminals ?t 

Will it be believed, that Great Britain excelled all other 
nations in working up raw materials — such as iron, 
cotton, flax, and wool — ^into wondrously beautiftd fabrics, 
but left the raw material of humanity in the most neglected 
state ; — ^that she devoted infinite pains and skill to the 
perfection of machines of all kinds, but left Man, of all 
other machines, the least improved ? 

Will it be believed, that it could be said in the House 
of Peers, of London,-— the seat and centre of modem 
civilization, that there were in that city " 100,000 
children who had received no education whatever; and 
that, with one or two exceptions, England was the leasl 
educated country in Europe ? % 

And will it be believed, that another noble lord, now a 
peer,1f could also have said in the House of Commons 
without contradiction, — " I know that out of the pale of 
the church, beyond the limits of the 'denominations,' 
there is a vast, destitute, neglected mass festering in our 
streets and alleys ; with every sight and sound of con- 
tamination cholang the accesses to every sense, — ^without 
any idea of duty to earth or heaven, — upon whom no 
word of instniction ever falls, upon whom no breath of 
love ever settles — unclaimed by Lambeth, unknown to 
Geneva, unconverted by Rome ;" — and that about such a 
time, the ladies and gentlemen of England were peering 
across the wide ocean for objects on which to bestow 
their tender philanthropy ? 

No, no I These things will not be believed some fifty 
years hence ! 



ROOM WALLS. 

We have heard some very worthy sects in our com- 
munity characterised as "worshippers of the ugly." 
Dislike to everything ornamental has become, as it were, 
a part of their creed, because some older sect, against 
which they revolted, was wont to introduce the oxna- 
mentol as an important part of their worship. 

It is possible, however, to carry things too far ; and 
we do think that "worship of the ugly" has been 
allowed to go decidedly too &r in tiiis country. During 
the last few years a very wholesome reaction has been 
going on in tlus matter. The style of architecture of our 
public buildings has been improved. Modem dwelling- 

* See the Bighteenth Report of the Commisaionen of 
National Bdaoatioa in Ireland. 

t See the iMt report of the jail chaplain at Leodi, from 
which it appears that 116 javemlo ofTendera ooit that boroagh 
£8,222. 16s. 3d. r 1 1 

f Lord Kinnaird. 

f The earl of Carliale. 
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houses combine a degree of external decoration with an 
amount of appliances for the production of internal com- 
fort superior to anything before known. Eren Ware- 
houses m the manufactnritig towns are now erected on 
some elegant architectural plan ; and one has only to look 
at the magnificent buildings of this description in the 
commercial quarters of Mancnester to obsenre proof enough 
that ornamental art is making on the whole very satis- 
factory progress. 

The same kind of improvement hafl been displaying 
itself, for many years past, in the shop-fironts constructed 
along our principal thoroughfares. The very lamp-posts 
are now ornamental ; iron railings are cast after some 
elegant |)attcm; and though ugly door-knockers still 
fh)wn repulsively upon the passers by, if you could see 
the kitchen-grates, the probability is — ^if they be new — 
that they are constructed after some classical design, and 
are not one whit the less useful because they are elegant. 

Even the square brick-bam style of modem chapel 
building has been undergoing a change; and we have 
noted with pleasure a steady improvement. It seems no 
longer t« be considered necessary that the temples wherein 
is worshipped the Author of aU Tmth — of Trath, which 
is Beauty— shall be Ugly ; and graccftil, decorous, and 
ornamental erections are quietly superseding the former 
square, hard, and bald stmctnres. 

The decided tendency of the age is strikingly illustrated 
in the establishment of numerous schools of art and 
design, patronized and supported by Government; and 
in connection with these schools, strange to say, we find 
gentlemen who, though opposed " on principle " to the 
Government helping to teach the children of the people 
the ABO, have, nevertheless, no objection whatever to 
the Government helping to teach the same children the 
principles of art and decoration. 

But let us take a peep into the dwellings of the people, 
and see how the ornamental art success there. Mr. 
Owen Jones has published some very fine criticisms upon 
the art of ornamenting modem houses. He has told us 
that The Ugly there reigns paramount. Take a modem 
middle-class drawing-room, for instance ; what is it but a 
collection of Brummagem bijouterie, of fineries, and 
knick-knacks, — a heterogeneous collection of fancy-fair 
articles, altogether useless, and for the most part positively 
ugly. This is because the middle-class people follow the 
fashion set them by the upper class, and cram into a 
miserably inconvenient compass articles whose whimsi- 
cality appears nothing like so absurd in the spacious 
aristocratic apartments for which they were originally 
designed. 

Because people belong to the fashionable and "top- 
sawyer " class, it does not by any means follow that they 
are proper guides in taste, as the middle order seem to 
suppose. They are generadly only fantastic. But art is 
quite independent of Fashion, and infinitely above it. The 
day may come when art will rule fashion ; but unhappily 
that day has not come yet ; and. therefore, fashion is the 
most will-o'-the-wisp of all things to follow. The fashion 
may be right } but, if so, the probability is that it is by 
accident. 

Owen Jones has told us how most people are led into 
their selection of a carpet, for Instance. The intending 
purchaser goes to an upholsterer, and requests to see a 
carpet ; and nothing is more common, he says, than for 
the npholsterer to say to his assistant, " Bring me down 
No. 90, Lord A.'s carpet ;" and if the purchaser object 
that its design does not appear of a very chaste kind, the 
answer will probablv be, " I assure you it is most fashion- 
able : it is Lord A. s own design. We have laid it down 
at my Lady So-and-So's and my Lord Topsawyer's ; and 
only yesterday it was chosen by Lady Emily Rosemary." 
These arguments are generally conclusive with customers, 
who may not have any decided opinion of their own. So 



the original error of Lord A. is perpetuated, giving birth 
from tune to time to abortions still more monstrous. 

From the carpets turn to the Walls. What frightful 
figures are these? Flowers that never grew, colours 
that are never found in such combinations in nature, red 
and blue birds amidst butterflies and roses, tier upon tier 
of Gothic arches, astride upon each other from liie floor 
to the roof; ships floating over each other, masts all over 
the walls, strawberries and cherries growing on the same 
stalk — everything false, vicious, and out of taste. And 
why P Because we are not a people as yet educated in 
art or taste. We are beginning to like bright gay things ; 
but we must wait for the schools of design to teach us 
how to paper our walls, so that these shall be in correct 
taste and good keeping. 

It is possible so to educate the eye as to enable it to 
discriminate at once aU object in ^ood taste. Children, 
by being accustomed to regard daily simple and correct 
designs, will gradually become educated in love of beauty. 
Accustom them to see ugly things, and their instinct 
for the beautiful will very soon become extinguished. The 
eye is the chief thoroughfare between the outward and the 
inward, between the natural and the spiritual. A glance 
of the eye often teaches a child more than volumes of 
books could do. The ideas and impressions thus acquired 
are long-lived, and survive beyond idl others communicated 
through the senses. There is a fund of trath in the 
maxim, that " seeing is believing :" nothing equally 
forcible can be said of any of the other avenues of know- 
ledge. The education of the child's taste, therefore, 
begins frt)m birth ; and it may be cultivated in the nursery 
as well as in a school of art. The lessons there leamt 
through the eye are imprinted deeply in children's minds, 
and their instinct for the beautifrd may be quickened by the 
familiar aspect of the objects which are constantly 
surrounding them. 

At the risk of being considered heterodox by so great 
an authority as Owen Jones, We must declare our love for 
pictures against the wall. We do not mean expensive 
paintings. We are satisfied with a shilling print, pro- 
vided it contains a beautiful thought, human beauty, a 
glimpse of landscape scenery, or a story well told. The 
poorest house may thus be furnished now-a-days ; for the 
methods of multiplication of pictures, by woodcuts, litho- 
graphs, and engravings, are almost infinite. We have 
seen some pictures printed in oil-colours — sold at the 
most moderate prices — ^which, hung up in a room, give 
it an air of taste, refinement, and comfort, traly delicious. 
There is the Madonna and Child of Bafaele for instance. 
Placed against the plainest wall, it gives you the idea, as 
Leigh Hunt would say, that there is a bit of heaven in 
your room. Yon feel as if an ungentle action were out 
of keeping in such a presence. Trae, it costs only a 
shilling. Bat it contains the beautiful thought of Bafaele 
as ftdly as his original picture does. It does not matter 
whether it has a frame or not : still the beauty is there. 
Or, put up even the commonest woodcut of a landscape : 
it at once carries you away in thought to the streams 
winding murmuringly amid old trees, far away in the 
country. It brings the sunshine into your home, and 
gladdens your heart with a thousand delightful associa- 
tions. Or, take a story, though it be only Collins's 
" Happy as a Queen." There, under the spreading 
branches of that venerable oak, swings the happy village 
child upon the old gate, — a picture of raral simplicity and 
enjoyment which gladdens your very heart. 

Put a picture against the wall, then, by all means. 
Provided you see something in it that takes you out of 
yourself, and conveys to you some idea of beauty, of noble- 
ness, of virtue, or of endurance, it is good. The children 
of the house will drink in the impressions given by the 
picture most ardently ; — for all children love pictures, and 
carry about with them during their whole life the early 
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impressions which they make. A pictttt« is a companion, 
and becomes loved as snch. It speaks to ns always in the 
same beantiful tone, and is neTcr out of temper. The 
sweet face remains imraffled; the saony landscape un- 
obscm^ by a cloud. 

To those of oar readers who have not yet hong 
up a picture, we say — Place one against your wall forth- 
with ; and no matter whether it be a painting, an 
engraving, a lithograph, or a woodcut, — ^provided only it 
contain nature, beauty, and truth,-^it tnll serve better 
than none. Up with it at once I 
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ANIMAL LEGENDS. 

Into some of the northern legends which refer to natural 
objects a tone of Christianity Is infused whi(^, notwith- 
standing the superstitious element that prevails, is still 
mild and beautifuL The Northman could recollect that a 
turtle-dove sat on a tree near the holy cross, and wailed 
over the Redeemer with the words " Kyrie I Kyrie 1" 
tracing a semblance to the sacred word in the present 
" cooing " of the bird. The early raees were not clear in 
their notions as to the division of language — each man 
imagining that the tongue of his nation was the tongue 
universal. The dove in the legend stiU uttered Greek ; 
but the old Swede could account for the name of the 
swallow {swald) by a reference to the same awful event, 
and find a northern language uttered in Palestine. 
According to the Swedish tradition, a swallow came to 
the cross while the Redeemer was attached to it, and 
witnessing his sufferings, twitted forth — Hug noaJa, 
noala, awaia honom ("Soothe him, cool him, cool him ;") 
and from this address the word 9U>ala, or "swallow," 
is derived. The stork also took its name from the fact 
that, in the excess of its sympathy, it called on man to 
strengthen the sinking Savioui*, and used some word 
founded on the Teutonic starke (strength). These 
tales have the principle, in common with the classical 
traditions, that they involvB an attempt to account for 
existing phenomena by an extension to other beings of 
the fedings and faculties of humanity. 

The Greek could call to mind the luxuriant hair of 
Daphne when he heard the rustle of the laurel; the 
Christian of the middle ages could think of the founder of 
his faith when he saw the quiverine of the aspen-tree. A 
legend says, that Christ, visiting the sick, passed through 
a wood, where all the trees bowed their heads in reverence 
before him. One tree alone stubbornly refused to bend, 
and that was the aspen. Hence a curse was uttered 
against it, that it should thenceforward quiver with all its 
leaves, and that, even in the mildest weather, its foliage 
should not be still. 

Sometimes in the tales of the north a moral lies at the 
foundation of the marvel. Thus is the origin of the mole 
accounted for. A nobleman had contracted with a 
butcher to supply him with meat for an entire year, and 
when the latter brought in his bill, he had all the bones 
weighed in his presence, and relhsed to pay, saying that 
flesh, and not bone, was the article for which he had 
bargained. The poor butcher endeavoured to obtain his 
right, but all his efforts were in vain ; and the nobleman, 
not satisfied with having " victimized" one individual of 
the trade, extended hb baneful custom to all the butchers 
of the district. At last, all the swindled slaughterers 
united in one imprecation against the noble, wishing, that 
when under ground, he might be changed to an animal 
which should eat flesh without any bones. The doomed 
noble was accordingly transformed to a mole, which 
animal is nourished solely by worms. This " judgment," 
in the shape of a metamorphosis, which accounts for the 
existence of a class of animal, is quite of the antique 



stamp, though the peculiar circumstances are not 
altogether classical. 

A very pretty legend gives the reason why deer weep 
like human beings. Nine princesses were carried off by 
an enchantress, who placed them in an uninhabited island, 
and changed them into so many white does. As the 
Romans were on their w^ay to Britain, some of the 
soldier came by chance to this island ^ here they were 
met by the nine does, two of which became devotedly 
attached to them. When the soldiers were about to quit 
the island, the two does would have followed them, had 
they not felt scruples at leaving their sisters in mis- 
fortune. While placed in this embarrassing situation, 
they burst into tears and suddenly died, bequeathing to 
the whole race of deer the human faculty of weeping. 

Two Norwegian fkbles respectively account for the 
short tail of the beir and the white tip of the fox's tail. 
The bear, it seems, was once met by the fox, who carried 
a load of fishos, and who, in answer to the question how 
he had obtained them, replied, that he had caught them 
by angling. The bear expi-essed a desire to know an art 
so usdiil ; when the fox informed him that he had only 
to make a hole in the ice, and insert his tail. "You 
must stop long enough, and not mind if it hurts you a 
little," said the friendly adviser, " for a sensation of pain 
is a sure sign that you have a bUe* The longer the time, 
the more the fish. Nevertheless, when you have a good 
strong bite, be sure that you pidl out." The credulous 
bear followed instructions, and kept his tail in the hole 
till it was frozen fast. When he pulled, the end of the 
tail came off, and hence the shortness of the appendage at 
the present day. 

So much for the bear*s tail. Now for the fox's. A 
good woman wished to hire a herdsman, and various 
animals offered their services. First came the bear. 
" Have you a pleasant call for the animals?" asked the 
woman. The bear growled, to give a specimen of his 
suavity ; but his voice was found unmusical, and the 
Woman rqected his services. Next, the wolf offered to 
fill the vacancy ; and on the same question being put, 
howled by way of response, and was likewise dismissed. 
The fox was the third candidate. Three is ever the lucky 
number; and his voice being attenuated to the most 
mellifluous quality, his services were accepted. Of course 
the fox was deceitful, for an honest fox Is unknown in the 
region of fable and tradition. He soon showed a rapacity 
beyond the ordinary nature of foxes, as he devoured 
goats, sheep, and even oxen, giving a separate day to 
each description of viand. On the coming of the third 
day his mistress asked him where he had left the cattle, 
when he replied that their heads were in the brook, and 
the other extremity in the hedge. The woman was 
churning, but determined to see how things were going 
on with her own eyes. During her absence the fox 
poked his nose into the chum and devoured the cream, 
which so much exasperated the good lady on her return, 
that, taking up the remaining lump of coagulated cream, 
she dashed it at the fox with such force, that she caused 
the permanent whiteness on the tip of his tail. 



WOMBN HBLPEB8. 

It is only women who can help women, and it is only 
women who can really raise those that have " fallen ," 
not indeed by " countenancing " them, but by appealing 
to their self-respect. As the world goes, a woman's fault 
is always painted irretrievable; and she is, in consequence, 
nailed up as a scarecrow on the barn-door of society, to 
protect the interests of female virtue! That ancient 
punishment of burying alive was surely less terrible than 
the pitiless finality which thus pronounces judgment. — 
Westmifuier Meview, 
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THE FOX AND TUB HORSE.* 

There was once a fiinner who bad a hone which served 
him faithfully till he was too old to work any longer, and 
then his master would not give him anything to eat, hut 
said, " I cannot really find any use for you now, but stil 
I mean yon well, and so, if you will show yourself strong 
enough to bring home a lion, I will requite you ; but now 
you must make yourself scarce in this stable 1 " So saying, 
the farmer drove the poor horse out ; and he went with 
drooping head towards the forest to shelter himself there 
from the weather. In among the trees he met a fox, who* 
asked why he looked so careworn and walked so downcast ? 

"AUisl" said the horse, "avarice and fidelity dwell 
not in the same boose together : my master has forgotten 
oil the services which I have rendered him for so many 
years, and, because I am unable now to work any longer, 
he will not give me any fodder, but has driven me out of 
the stable." 

" Without any hope?" inquired the fox. 

" The hope is poor," replied the horse ; " he said that 
if I were strong enough to bring him back a lion he would 
receive me; but he knows well enough I cannot do 
that." 

" Then I will help you," replied the fox ; ** now lie 
down and stretch yourself out, and do not stir, so that yon 
may appear dead." 

The horse, accordingly, did as he was bid, and the fox 
went to the lion, whose den was not very far off, and said 
to him, " Near here lies a dead horse ; come with me and 
you may make a capital meal." The lion accompanied 
the fox, and when they came to the horse, the fox said, 
" Hist ! Hsten to what I am about to say ; you can have 
this at your convenience : I will bind it to you by the toil, 
and you shall then drag it away to your den, and devour 
it at your leisure." This advice pleased the lion, and, in 
order that the fox might knot the horse's tail hsi to him, 
he stood with his back towards it quite still. The fox, 
however, cunningly tied the lion's legs together with the 
hairs of the horse's tail, and pulled and knotted all so 
carefiilly that no strength could nave divided it. As soon 
as his work was finisheid the fox tapped the horse on the 
shoulder, and cried, "Brag, my friend, drag!" The 
horse jumped up at once and drew the lion away with him. 
The beast soon began* to roar, so that all the birds in the 
forest flew away for terror, but the horse let him roar 
while he quietly dragged him to his master's door. Now, 
when the farmer saw this proof of the fidelity of his horse, 
he thought better of his former resolntioh, and said to the 
futhful animal, " You shall remain with me now, and 
live at your ease." And so the good horse had good 
meals and good treatment till he died. 



VERSICLES 

(jfos yathers and mothers only) on an infant 
daughter's first walking. 

Ha 1 ambitious little elf 1 
Off by thy adventurous self? 
Fairly off ? fair betide thee I 
With no living thing beside thee ; 
Not a leading-string to guide thee ; 
Not a chair to creep or crawl by ; 
Not a cushioned stool to fall by : 

* From Qrimm't Hw$tkoid Stcriet, 



Not a finger tip to catch at ; 
Not a sleeve or skirt to snatch at ; 
F^ly off at length to sea, 
Full twelve inches (can it be 
Really, truly?) from the lee 
Of mamma's protecting knee ! 

Fair and softly — soft and foirly — 
Little bark, thou sail'st it rarely, 
In thy new-born power and pride. 
O'er the carjiet's level tide, 
Lurching, though, from side to sidj, 
Ever and anon, and heeling 
Like a tipsy cherub reeling. 
(If e'en cherubs, saucy gipsy ! 
Smile like thee, or e'er get tipsy) ! 
Even as .though yon dancing mote 
In the sunny air afloat. 
Or the merest breath that met thee. 
Might suffice to overset thee 1 

Helm a-weather ; steady, steady 1 
Nay, the danger's past already ; 
Thou, with gentle course, untroubled, 
Table-Cape fidl well hast doubled, 
Sofa-Point hast shot ahead, 
Safe by Footstool Island sped. 
And art steering well and truly 
On for Closet-Harbour duly 1 

Anchor now, or turn in time. 
Ere within the torrid clime 
Which the tropic fender bounds. 
And with brazen zone surrounds ; 
Turn thee, weary little vessel. 
Nor with further perils wrestle ; 
Tom thee to reflt awhile 
In the sweetly sheltering smile 
Of thine own Maternal Isle — 
In the haven of dear rest 
Proffered by the doting breast 
And the ever ready knee 
Of a mother true to thee 
As the best of mothers be 1 

Nay I adventurous little ship ! 
If thine anchor's still atrip. 
And, instead of port, you choose 
Such another toilsome cruise, 
Whereso'er the whim may lead thee, 
On ! my treasure I and God speed thee I 
Hackneyed as, perchance, they be. 
Solemn words are these to me. 
Nor from an irreverent lip 
Heedlessly or lightly slip ; 
Even He whose name I take 
Thus, my dear one, for thy sake. 
In this seeming idle strain ; 
Knows I take it not " in vain," 
But as in a parent's prayer 
Unto Hix, to bless and spare ! 

James Gregor Grant. 
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THB EFTECTS OF THE GOLD DISCOVEREBS. 

At the time wtien the Brest EihibitiDn of 1S61 wu 
■ttraetmg msn of emy nee in the eentn of dviliutioii, 
■ vtxj different caiue wu gdbering epecinieni of erer; 
vedetf of the bunum bmil; at the very verge of btrbuiim. 
Here men of every clime came to bring the choicest pro- 
dnctioni of their own landi ; — there men of every ihade 
collected to take the treamrei ivhich, niunipected, had bin 
for ages in the bosom of the enth. A glaee paUce here, 
flUed with the moat finiahed effbrti of indiutry and ildll ; 
^ttcring gold on the banks of the Saenmeoto, calling 
for nothing hot the nule*t taboor. The eanie* of the two 
auemblages were b» different aa cansei cooU be. The 

Somebody hai obaerred, that crimes and disasters occur 
as thongh they were epidemici. Discoveries seem to 
follow the same mle : one comei rloae apon the heels of 
the other. Our wonder at the golden treainree of 
California was scarcely raised to its height when more 
woodertkil news atill reached ns from onr own Amtrnliaa 
colonies. Here, it seems, the grannd for 18,000 square 
milea is aniiferons. It is eurions to notice that the flrst 
Spanish conquerors in the New Worid slwijs had visiooi 
of a land teeming with gold in South America. The 
earlieet Europeans who acquired dominion in the Indian 
Archipelago had the same dream of inexhaustible wealth 
somewhere in their vicinity. How narrawlj their ideas 
escaped realiation wf now see. Cottei and his eom- 
palrioti missed the treaiuni on the rocky shores of the 
Pneifie ; and Van Diemen (alter whom Van Diemen's I«nd 
is named), when he t«ached the Qteat Australian conti- 
nent, sailed away west, never thinking that there, in the 
Ui south-east, itas the object he so earnestly sought for. 
Passed by when the search wu hottest, fiiund when it 
wss not looked for, gold in abnndance has been reserved 
for oar own days. 

We have ali^y noticed one of the contrasts between the 
eflerts of the Great Eihibition and the gold discoveriea. 
At first sight there does not appear to be much connection 
between these two ercnli ; but really they are so con- 
nected, that in eah:ulating the hture, the effects of both 
mnit be taken into account together. The Exhibition, by 
widemng the sphere of competition snd intenulying its 
action, by stimnlatiog increased prodoction and prompting 
improTcmeuts In machinery and modes of manulacture, 
had a tendency to lower prices. It« direction was toward* 



. Less money for more goods of the same or a 
better quality was what it indicated. The goU gatherere 
pointed just the other iray. Where the precious metal 
had before been procured by pounds, it wm now picked 
np by hundred weights. In the fcvoured spots it was 
cosier to get thou anything else. There the prices of the 
necewarics of life rose enonaouily. That has not been 
the case here, because immense quantities of gold most be 
absorbed into our enormous circulation before anymsrked 
effect is produced. Still, even here the fall which would 
have taken place has been prevented, and the money 
value of gocj* bcUnes upwards. As it Kcnn that the 
importation of gold is likely for a long while to increase, 
this in lime will become still more evident. 

In considering this subject, wc must always bear in 
mind that an increased production of gold ii not to be 
regarded in the ssme way as the incresaed production of 
any other commodity. Gold is not merely a commodity, 
it is our money, the standard messure of value here, and 
the international medium of eichuge, in which the 
balance* of trade must be liquidated. If boots and shoes, 
for example, were produced in much greater abundance 
and at leu cost, the price of boots and shoes would Citl. 
When that happen* with regard to gold, its price docs not 
lall, — for under our present laws, price is value measured 
in gold ; and it is absurd to say that the value of a thing 
raeasnied in itself can either rise or Wl. WhUe, however, 
in the ca»e of a superabundance of boots and shoes, the 
prices of other oommodities might remain unchanged, in 
the ease of a large increase of gold, the prices of all things 
bought mth gold would undei^ alteration. Thus, while 
imptovements Snd exhibitions indicate downward prices, 
gold-diggers pouring in the results of their labours by 
tons eitate upward ones. Which will ultimately prevail 
it i« impossible to say. The two antagonistic forces may 
ultinialely produce something lilce equilibrium ; at present 
the gold power has the advantage. 

The way in which the pre«:nt state of things and out 
prospects affect* debtor* and creditors involves some of 
the most important consinerations which belong to the 
jnbject. Debt* are paid in money. When good* are 
cheap, the nun who prodnoes them must sell more, in 
order to pay a debt, tlum when goods arc dear. The 
creditor, in tlic latter case, will find the siun he receives 
less available for the purchases he wishes to make. This 
is good for debtbrs, but bad for creditor*. In contracts 
running over short periods of time, the effects will be )e** 
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felt, because every fresh agreement will be adi^ted to 
altered circumBtances. Even hei^, however, where ths 
transactions are very large, the derangement may be 
severely felt. There has been lately, for example, a state- 
ment in the papers, that the contractor for provisions to 
her migesty's ships at Southampton has abandoned hii 
contract, and forfeited the penalties attached to the non- 
performance of his bond, probably amounting to several 
thousand pounds, — ^pre&rring that course to bearing the 
loss produced by the increased price of the commodities 
he engaged to supply. In contracts embracing long 
periods, and which are incapable of alteration, the prospect 
of a progressive rise in prices, and payment in money of less 
value is a very serious one. 

The lauded interest of the country is very largely 
indebted. Most of the larger estates, and many of the 
smaller ones, are heavily encumbered by mortgages. The 
landed interest will benefit very krgely. " The country 
party," as they are, or perhaps we should say, used to be 
called, wiU gain more by the course of events than they 
assumed they lost by tJie repeal of the com laws. Their 
broad acres will bear the borrowed millioDs £ur more 
lightly than they have done. In densely-populated rich 
countries land is more certain to rise in value than any 
other description of property. If kndfid proprietors want 
to clear off their incumbrances, the sale of smaller por- 
tions of their estates will enable them to do so. If they 
are content to go on paying interest to the mortgagee, 
the probability is, that they will have larger rents to pay 
it out of; and that, besides, they will be able to diminish 
the interest itself. The gold discoveries are the best 
news landlords have had for many a day, — ^news good 
enough to console them for a score of legislative chsSogSB 
made against their wills. 

The mndholders, on the other hand, are a large creditor 
interest, and they are already looking for a reduction of 
their revenues. Their wealth consists of securities for 
money borrowed by the nation, and spent long ago. So 
many ounces of gold is " the letter of the bond." When 
gold becomes of kss value their riches diminish. It means 
less land, houses, coats, hats, wines, and other things 
which gold buys. Capital and income both decrease. 
Not only will a pound not go so far, but they are to have 
fewer pounds than before. The recent propositions of the 
chancellor of the exchequer say to the old ladies and gentle- 
men who live upon dividends, " Take either less capital 
at a higher rate of interest, or more capital at a lower rate 
of interest. In any case, prepare to be shorn of about 
£3. 15s. a year out of every hundred of annual revenue," — 
a new income-tax added to the old one, and made perpetual. 
The proposed regulations say also, " In forty years, or there- 
abouts, be ready to be paid off in gold," — gold which then 
may have fallen to one-half of its present value. We need 
not say these are bad news for the old ladies and gentle- 
men. The prospect at the end of forty years probably 
they need not trouble themselves about much, that con- 
cerns their heirs ; but £06. 6s. instead of £100 per annum, 
may mean a new silk dress or a new coat the less. 

There may be some doubt as to whether or not these 
effects win not be moderated by some alteration in the 
standard. The sovereign might be made heavier, and 
pounds thus increased in purchasing power. But there 
does not seem any probability of that yet. Last year a 
motion tending that way was given notice of in the House 
of Commons by Col. P. Thompson, but abandoned. This 
year, ministers on being asked the question declined to 
inter^re for the present. Such* an attempt would no 
doubt meet with a strong opposition. When cash pay- 
ments after the long war were resumed, many people 
thought that the pound in the fiinds should be less than 
the number of grains of gold composing a sovereign. 
No, said the fundholder interest, we bargained for so 
much gold ; the nation Bgreed to give it us, — we abide by 



our bond. Now, that times have changed again, and are 
likely to change more, the contract which the creditors 
iiwsted on once the debtors^may now determine to keep 
unchanged. Still, in face of aSX these chances, there is 
BO mach capital to invest, that consols instead of falling 
go up above par. 

Last, but not least, we come to the effects of more 
gold upon the labouring clasi^. Here we are free from 
the embarrassments of old engagements. The labourers 
are neither debtors nor creditors, except on a very small 
scale. Their utmost is a fiiw pounds in the savings' banks, 
and thev are too poor to be trusted to get far into arrears 
at the snop. The other effects to them are all swamped 
in the great fact that labour is rising and must rise. True, 
the necessaries of life may rise also, but not in the same 
proportion. There mil be a balance left in their favour. 
Labour is affected in two ways : the presence of gold 
quickens ciNnmcrce, by extending the instrument of ex- 
change; quickened commerce demands more hands at 
work. Emigration also produces a greater demand for 
goods, by eonvarting idlers at homo into colonists willing 
and able to buy. Commercial activity renders the employ- 
ment of a greater number of people than were at work 
before neeeasary ; but thtie are £ewer people to be had. 
The Irish are pouring oat to America, aiud the English 
shouldering thcij: pickaxes for tha antipodes. All the 
world is astir, lliose who will stay may make better 
terms for themselves than they did before. The old story 
of two men running after one master may sink from a 
present Aict into a matter of past history. The danger 
IS, that the opposite result may come to pass. At all 
events, we may safely predicate higher wages ; and with 
higher wages the opportunity for greater comfort, better 
education, and higher social elevation. 

Perhaps some of our readers, after reading thus far, 
may want to know which way the balance inclines upon 
the whole. They wiJl see one interest suffering, another 
gaining advantages, and feel puzzled by the social see-saw. 
We answer, on the whole Good ; good for the world, and 
good for us as a nation. We may look at the losses of 
the debtor and the gains of the creditor as balancing each 
other after more or less of temporary derangement and 
individual suffering. Then there will remain the fact of 
a civilized empire founded at the antipodes by prosperous 
labourers, who might have been paupers or criminals at 
home, and the improvement of those workers who stand 
by the old country. The gold discoveries must be re- 
garded as one of tiiose grand accidents which come to set 
the world right just when it is going irretrievably wrong. 
They do not come often, so let us take care and make the 
most of the one which happens in our own time. 



ST. SYLVESTER'S NIGHT. 

IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

It waa the laat night of the old year, and the snow was 
falling in large flakes in the streets of the Hasidenz, when 
Mai'geret, the wife of an old watchman, put her head out 
of the little window of her humble abode, partly to judge 
of the state of the weather, and partly to indiuge herself 
in a sight of the crowds that, in spite of its inclemency, 
were hurrying to and fro, and running in and out of the 
shops to purchase gifts for the new year, or repairing to 
the coffee-rootns and taverns there in mirth and jollity to 
welcome the coming and speed the parting year. But 
the intense cold soon drove her back, and, closing the 
window, she said to her husband, "Gottlieb, stay at home 
to-night, and let Philip keep watch for you; it is snowing 
so fast, and you know the snow never does your poor 
weak leg any good. Philip will not desire better fiin 
than being in the streets to-night, for you know there 
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wffl he, 88 nsnal, plenty of maaqTnending and meny- 
making in every honse/' 

The old Gottlieb nodded assent. ''Be it so, Catan," 
said he ; " the wound in my knee is a kind of baromet^, 
and sundry twitches have warned me these two days that 
the weather was about to change. It is but fiur that the 
son should take a little of the other's work, especially as 
he is to succeed me in the office." 

It will not be amiss to mention here, that the old 
Gottlieb had formeriy served in the army as baggage- 
master, till he received a wound in the storming of a fort. 
His captain, who had seen him the foremost in the 
attack, recommended him for a pension, but the poor 
baggage-master was obliged to content himself with a 
schoolmaster's place, for which his knowing how to write 
was deemed to qualify him. He lost it when improve- 
ments were introduced in the system of national education, 
and Gottlieb was appointed watchman, as some compen- 
sation for the loss of his situation. His young son 
Philip was to have the reversion of the office, but mean- 
while was employed as a gardener. 

The little family had barely the means of subsistence, 
and that they had even this was owing to the frugality 
and economy of Catherine, and to the old Gottlieb being 
a true philosopher, content with very little. Philip, on 
his part, was quite satisfied with the gardener in whose 
service he was, and seldom did he cany flowers to any of 
the great Kouses without getting from uie ladies a gratuity 
for himself. 

Catherine was putting on her cloak to go and look for 
Philip, when he made his appearance. '* Father," said 
Philip, as they shook hands, ''it is snowing, and such 
weather is not good for you. Let me go out to-night 
instead of you, and you may sleep at case." 

" You are a good boy," said the old Gottlieb. 

"Besides, to-morrow is the first day of the new year, 
and we must have a merry-meeting, and perhaps mother 
has not the wherewithal." 

"Make yourself easy on that point," said Catherine, 
I have a bottle apiece for you ; and you know that next 
week the watchmen will get their usual douceur. So, 
you see, we contrive to get on." 

"Come, all's right then. But have you paid your 
rent?" said Philip. Gottlieb shrugged his shoulders. 

Philip laid some money on the table, saying, " Here 
are twenty-two florins of my savings, — I can do without 
them quite well ; take them as your New-year's gift, and 
God bless you and give you many happy years." 

Catherine caught her son in her aims, and wept for 
joy. Old Gottlieb said, " Philip, you are the comfort of 
our lives ; God wiU reward you. Rely upon it His 
blessing will not be wanting to you. My only wish for 
the new year is, that you may continue what you are ;" 
and so saying, the old man got up and entered the 
twenty-two florins in a large ledger. "You have now 
paid me back nearly the whole of what you cost us as a 
diild; we have received three hundred and seventeen 
florins of your earnings." 

"Three hundred and seventeen florins!" exclaimed 
Catherine, in astonishment ; then, turning to Philip, she 
said, with a grieved look and in a remorseful tone, " My 
poor boy, if you had laid by this sum for yourself, you 
would by this time have had enough to buy a piece of 
ground, to set up gardening on your own account and to 
marry Rose. But it cannot go on very long now, keep 
up your spirits, we ore old and you will not have to 
support us always." 

" Mother," said Philip, with a fh)wn, " what are you 
talking about? True, I love Rose better than life, but I 
would give her a hundred times over for you and my 
father.'^ 

" You are right, Philip," returned the old man. " To 
honour and succour your parents is a sacred duty, and. 



believe me, you wiU not be the worse for tbii^lpng 
of us." 

** Always provided the young girl does not grow tired 
of waiting, and marry another in the mean time," said 
Catherine ; " for Rose is a pretty girl, — every one must 
admit that. She is poor, indeed ; but she is so modest, 
and such a good housekeeper, that she will find plenty of 
husbands." 

" You need not be afraid, mother," answered Philip ; 
" Rose has pledged herself never to many any one but 
me, so that I am quite easy as far as that goes. Her 
mother has no objection, and if I could settle myself 
to-day I might marry her to-monow, I know. All that 
grieves me is that the old lady will not let us see each 
other as often as we wish." Then lowering his voice, he 
said, as if to himself, " But her mother will not be at the 
great gate of St. Gregory at twelve to night, and we may 
chatter away to our heiurts' content." So saying, Philip 
put on his watchman's great-coat, threw over his Moulders 
the belt with the horn, grasped his pikestaff, and bidding 
his old parents good nignt, repaired to his post. 



CHAPTEB II. 

Animated was the scene that greeted Philip as he went 
his rounds. The streets, though covered with snow, were 
crowded with the citizens. The houses were lighted up, 
and carriages were crossing in all directions. It was with 
a cheerful voice he called the hour, "Past ten o'clock 1" 
and as he stopped before the house in which Rose was 
passing the evening with some friends, he said to himself, 
" How pleasant to see everybody so merry j and yet I do 
not think Rose is forgetting me amidst it all. There is 
no fear but she will keep her appointment." 

After making his first circuit, he came back again to 
the house where Rose was, and gazing intently up, thought 
he distinguished her light pretty figure from amongst the 
group who were gaily dancing in the new year. The 
mere thought of her made his heart beat, and he stood 
waiting and watching for another and another glimpse of 
her, utterly insensible to the frost and snow. 

But by the time the clock struck eleven and he had to 
set off on another round, the cold had penetrated his 
limbs, his teeth were chattering, and he had scarcely 
power to call the hour and sound his horn. As he was 
going through a narrow street, he suddenly came upon a 
singular-looking person. Ris face was covered with a 
black silk mask, a short mantle of crimson taffeta hung from 
his shoulders, and a small hat, placed on one side of his 
head, was surmounted with an immense plume of long 
white feathers. 

Philip endeavoured to avoid the mask, but he, throwing 
himself directly before him, cried, "Stop, friend! Who are 
you? Where are you going?" 

"To the Marien-gasse, to call the hour there," 
answered Philip. 

" This is delightful! I must hear you; but take core how 
you acquit yourself, for I can tell you that you have to 
deal with a connoisseur." 

Philip laughed as he answered, " Take my word for it 
sir, it is easier for a man to sing in a warm room, with a 
good bottle of wine before him, than it is here in the 
suow in the middle of the street." And having now 
reached the Marien-gasse, he proclaimed the hour in the 
slow and monotonous chant usual with the watchmen 
throughout Germany. When he arrived at the next 
station the mask again accosted him, " You are not in 
good voice to-night, friend," said he: "Give me yotur 
horn ; I will sound it and sing for you too, and you shall 
see I am no bungler." 

Philip readily compUed, and handed him the horn. 
The stranger acquitted himself wonderfully of his new 
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office, and appeared to take great pleasure in it, while 
Philip, on his side, laughed heartily at the whim of the 
young nobleman, — for such he supposed him to be, on his 
way to some ball or supper. 

" Do you know, my friend, I hare a great mind to turn 
watchman for a couple of hours. Give me your great-ooat 
and your large hat, and I will make over to you my cloak 
and cap •, you can wait for me in the next taveni, and 
drink there two crowns to my health." 

Philip at first refused, but the mask was so urgent in 
his entreaties, and the cold was so piercing, that the poor 
watchman could resist no longer. He yielded his office 
to the young stranger for half an hour, but made him 
pledge himself to meet him at twelve o'clock, opposite the 
church of St. Gregory, to exchange the coarse great-coat, 
the horn, and the pikestaff, for his own mantle of crimson 
silk, his tunic, his mask, and brilliant head-gear. 

The change of clothes was soon made. Philip tied the 
mask over his fiice, put the plumed hat on his head, and 
wnq>ped himself in the light doak. " I hope you will 
not abuse my goodnature," he said to the stranger, " and 
bring me into a scrape by your frolic." 

"Leave that to me and be off. The church of St. 
Oregoiy at twelve. Farewell," and the new watchman 
bounded away, leaving Philip to direct his steps to the 
nearest tavern to warn^ his almost benumbed limbs. 



CHAPTEE III. 

As Philip was passing the colonnade of the palace, he 
felt a hanci laid on his arm, and, turning round, he 
perceived a man, masked also, who appeared to have just 
alighted from a carriage. In voice which, altered as it 
was by the effect of the mask, fell strangely upon his own 
ear, he asked the unknown what he wanted of him. 

"My lord, are you passing the door without going 
in?" inquired the mask. "Does your royal highness 
intend to walk home ?" 

" My royal highness 1 " said Philip, laughing. " I am 
no royal highness, what put such a thing into your 
head?" 

The mask, bowing respectfully, and glanciug at the 
diamond clasp which fiutened the plume in Philip's cap, 
said, " I have to beg pardon for betraying you, my lord, 
but what disguise can conceal the manly grace of your 
royal highness ? WiH you allow me to usher you to the 
bail-room?" 

The ball-room ? Think you my feet are just now in 
dancing array?" said Philip, as he looked down at the 
heavy shoes and coarse leggings, now saturated with 



snow. 



Perhaps your highness would prefer a game of faro?" 

"That IS out of the question ; iJiave no money about 
me." 

" My purse is at the disposal of your highness," said 
the mask, presenting a long purse, filled with gold jiieces, 
to Philip. 

"But are ^ou quite sure you know who 1 am?" said 
Philip, declinmg the purse. 

"His Royal Highness Prince Julien," whispered the 
mask, in his very ear. 

At that moment Philip heard his substitute crjring the 
hour as loud as he could bawl in the next street, and he now 
guessed the exact state of the case. Prince Julien, known 
through the whole city as being not less ^ild than clever 
and goodnatured, was often engaged in similar frolics. 

"Weill" thoueht Philip, "since he plays his part of 
watchman so wdl I must endeavour not to be behind- 
hand in that of prince. It is his fault if I get into any 
scrape;" and, wrapping the cloak closer around him, he 
took the purse and pat it into his belt, saying to the 
person who offered it, "Who are you? to-morrow I will 
return your money." 



" Your highness is so resolved to keep up the incognito 
that I suppose I must make myself known to you as your 
chamberlain. Count de Pelsow." 

" Very wdl ; go on and I follow." 
The chamberlain obeyed, and sprang lightly up the 
great marble staircase. Philip followed, treoiblmg at his 
own temerity. They entered an immense saloon, the 
thousand lights in which were reflected in a profusion of 
minors and crystal vases. A crowd of masks were 
moving about in every direction ; sultans mingling with 
Tyrolese peasants, knights, armed cap h pie, with nuns of 
every order, pedlars, satyrs, wood-nymphs, monks, Jews, 
Cupids, and Turks. Philip stood for a few moments 
with dazzled eye and dizzy head. Never had he beheld 
such a sight; it was more like a dream than reality. 
Sets of dancers, moving to the sound of the sweetest 
melody, filled the middle of the saloon. So great was his 
delighted astonishment that he could scarcely return, even 
by a bow, the courteous salutations or the passing jests of 
the masks about him. 

" Will your highness go to the faro-table ? " whispered 
the chamberlain whom he had met in the street, and 
who wore the costume of a Brahmin. 

" Not yet," answered Phillip j "I am actually frozen." 

" Your highness had better take something," said the 
Brahmin ; and he led Philip into the next room, where 
several attendants were bringing flasks of wine of every 
kind. The pretended prince made signs to them to leave 
the room, and then drank off several bumpers. 

Having now recovered a little genial warmth, — ^thanks 
to the generous Greek wine, — Philip re-entered the saloon 
and joined the chamberlain. 

" Well, count," said he, " why are you not dancing? " 

The reply was a sigh and shrug of his shoulders. 

" Play or the dance have attractions for me no more ; 
my days of mirth are at an end. The only one I cared 
for as a partner, — the Countess Bonau, — she who I 
believed loved me, — conceive my despair, — our families 
all agreed, — she has suddenly broken with me." 

" This is the first 1 have heard of the rupture," said 
Philip. 

" Does your highness mean to say you are in ignor- 
ance of my misfortune? The whole court has been 
ringing with it," said the chamberlain with another deep 
sigh. " She has refused to see me for the last fortnight, 
and returned three letters I iiTote unopened. She will hear 
nothing in my defence. You arc aware that the countesd 
is the sworn enemy of the Baroness de Reizenthal, emd 
she had pledged me never to hold any intercourse with 
her. Concdve my embarrassment when in the last royal 
hunting-party the princess named me as cavalier to the 
baroness. What could I do? How could I refuse? 
The countess heard it the next day, and I was dismissed." 

" Come, my dear coimt, you must not despair. Is the 
countess here ? Such a scene as this cannot but soften 
her." 

" Do you not see her towards the bottom of the room? 
There — on the left ; the Carmelite nun next to the three 
devils ? Now she is taking off her mask ; it is shel Oh, 
prince I One word from you, and " 

Philip, who felt his courage rising every moment 
under the cheering influence of the Cyprus wine, thought 
to himself that it was nearly as easy to play the part Si a 
prince as that of a watchman, and now boldly advanced 
to the Carmelite nun. The countess looked at him for a 
moment very gravely, and blushed deeply when he took a 
seat beside her. She was beautiful ; but Philip said to 
himself, " My Rose is a thousand times more beautiful." 

" Pair countess," he began ; but there was something 
in the glances of the countess that robbed him of his 
self-possession. It seemed as if she meant to show she 
loved him ; but he was sure Rose loved him, and she 
never gave him such looks. He hesitated and stopped. 
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" Prince ! " said the countess ; " I have either to 
reproach 70a for being colder, or commend you for being 
mors reasonable than yon were about an hour since." 

" Fair countess, I am beginning to repent of having 
got into my present position." 

" So mnch the better, prince ; I shall not be obliged to 
avoid you again." 

*' Beautiful countess, is it to do penance for your sins 
that yon have become a nun to-night ? " 

" I should have hoped that your royal highness would 
have been the last to have reproached me ! " — and again 
her eyes turned upon the supposed prince with an ex- 
pression that tested his loyalty to Rose. 

" I meant only to remind you of your cruelty, — ^your 
iignstice to the poor Count Filzow. Look how lonely he 
is, abandoned by everybody." 

The fair Carmelite cast down her eyes in momentary 
embarrassment. 

"I can assure you, however," said Philip, "that 
the chamberlain is as innocent as I am of the whole 
affair of the hunting-party." 

" As innocent as you are, my lord," said the countess, 
with uplifted brow ; " this is not quite what you told me 
just now." 

" But did not you say yourself that I was not so cool 
or so reasonable just nowP However that may be, I 
protest to you that it was by the express order of the 
princess that the chambetiain became the cavalier of the 
baroness. I know he detests her." 

" Detests her ! " repeated the coimtess with a bitter 
smile. 

" Yes, the count detests and despises the baroness, — 
nay, has scarcely concealed his fiedlings from her. He 
was not even commonly polite, and all this for your sake. 
He adores you, and yet meets only the most cruel 
repulse." 

" How is it that you are so warmly interested for the 
Count (Ic Pil2ow, my lord ? It was not always thus with 
you." 

" Because I am only now beginning to know him, 
countess; I was ignorant of all the misery you were 
occasioning him. J swear to you that he is innocent, 
and that he has more to pardon than you have." 

** Hush I " whispered the Carmelite ; ** we are observed I 
let us get into another room." With these words she 
put on her mask again, and giving her arm to Philip, 
they both left the saloon for an antechamber, and there 
the countess gave free vent to her complaints against the 
chamberlain, who now, at a signal from Philip, advanced 
and threw herself at her feet to implore pardon. His 
new friend put her hand in his, and left them to them* 
selves, believing that whether for recrimination or' recon- 
ciliation, his presence was not needed, and withal, feeling 
that the saloon would be a much more amusing place. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



Searcely had Philip returned to the ball-room than % 
mameluke approached him. 

'* Noble sir," he said, " I am most happy to meet you. 
Have the goodness to allow me a few moments' private 
convosation." — ^And as he spoke he drew him into a 
window recess. 

" What do you want with me ? " asked Philip. 

" I implore you," said the mameluke, in a deei>, yet 
faltering voice, " tell me, where is the flower-girl ? " 

" What concern is it of mine ? " 

" B»t it is of deep concern to me," answered the 
mamelnke, whose voice, whose every movement, evidenced 
the most intense emotion ; " she is my wife. Will you 
destroy the happiness of two persons who but for you 
would never have had one doud upon their love P Prince, 



I entreat, I coigure you, drive me not to despair. 
Renounce your foul design ! " 

" With all my heari," answered Philip ; " but I have 
no design to renounce. For God's sake, man, tell me 
what have I to do with your wife ? " 

" Oh ! prince ! prince ! " cried the mameluke,^ " I am 
determined to put an end to this, though my life be the 
cost. But there is no use in your dissembling thus. Lookl 
here is the billet that this deceitful woman slipped into 
your hand, and which yon dropped before von had time 
to read it." 

Philip took the paper upon which these words were 
traced m pencilling : — " Change your mask ; every one 
knows you. My husband is watdung us ; he does not 
know me. Disoetion shall be rewarded." 

" Sum ! " muttered Philip. " As I am a living man, 
this letter is not addressed to me. If you knew but all, 
it is very little trouble vour wife gives me." 

" HeU and the devH t Prince, do not drive me mad. 
Remember who I am. It is the injured husband him- 
self, — the Marshal Von Blankenschwardt, who seeks 
redress, — and by Heaven, I will have it 1 I know every- 
thing that has passed since the last ball." 

"My lord," said Philip, " you must excuse me for 
saying so, but yon are blinded by jealousy. If yon knew 
me a little better, you would have a fer different opinion 
of me. I give yon my honour that you have nothing to 
fear from me." 

Are you speaking seriously, prince P " 

Most seriously I " 

Will you give me a proof? " 

" What proof do you require P " 

"You have hithcalo dissuaded my wife from accom- 
panying me to Poland to visit our estates there ; will yon 
use your influence to induce her to go P " 

" Most willingly, if you wish it, and if I have got any 
influence with the lady." 

" Your highness would save me from misery ond dis- 
honour." And with these words he left him. 

An instant after, a female, masked and in a deep mourn- 
ing dress, gently took Philip's arm. 

" Where are you going so fest ? " she said. " ELave 
you no pity for a poor widow P " 

Philip answered with a gallantry which he was scarcely 
long enough in a court atmosphere to have imbibed there, 
"^'^ BeautiAil widow, you cannot want comforters, and 
gUdly would I be numbered amongst them." 

But the widow now drew him aside, and whis- 
pered, — 

"Why did you disregard the hiut I gave you to change 
your dress ? Surely you must fed that everybody knows 
who you are." 

" Everybody is mistaken," said Philip, "for I rather 
think nobody knows me." 

** Positively, my prince, if you are not more cautious, 
I will not come near you for the rest of the night. I 
have no fency for a scene in public vnih. the marshal." 

Philip knew now with whom he had to do. " You 
were a little while ago a pretty flower-girl. Are your 
flowers feded so soon P " 

"Everything in this world soon fedes away, — and 
soonest of all the love of princes. Did I not see you 
quit the sdoon with a Carmelite? Avow your incon- 
stancy, — ^you cannot hide it any longer." 

" Perhaps I too might have a little accusation to bring 
against you," said Plulip. 

"And what is. that?" 

" There is a certain marshal in the world who loves yon 
tenderly, and you drive him to distraction." 

" This is all very well, prince. Yes, I see I should be 
very wrong, indeed, to listen to you any more. And I 
suppose, sir, you expect that I am to be lost in admira- 
tion of you and yonr — ^heartlessness ? " 
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" Hear me, madame. I esteem the marghal^ and I 
would not have him made imhappy on any aooooni." 

The fair widow looked st hbn for some moments in 
silence. 

" If 70U have any regard for mc yon will go with the 
marshal to Poland. We ought not to meet again. A 
pretty woman may have attractions, bnt a virtnons 
woman is ahove all price." 

" My lord 1 " exclaimed the lady in the ntmoct aston* 
iahment ; " csi!h it he fix>m yon that I hear snch lan- 
guage?" 

" Yon must know/* said Philip, "that I have very pecu- 
liar notions about women, and my attentions to them are 
solely with a view to tiy their constancy and virtue. I 
must own I discover their graces bat seldom. A virtuous 
woman alone has the power of attaching me, and there- 
fore it is that I have got the reputation of being incon- 
stant." 

" Yon are in an odious htmour to-night, my lord," 
said the widow; and her Mtering voice and heaving 
bosom betrayed what was passing within. 

"No," answered Philip, "on the eontmy, I am in 
the best possible humour. But I am audons to repair 
the mischief I have so unoonscioaaly been doing, and I 
told the marshal so just now." 

" You told the marshal 1 " she exclaimed, her lips 
blanched with terror. " Where is my husband ? " she 
said, at length recovering herself. 

Philip pointed to the mamelnke, who was alowly 
advancing towards them. 

*' Prince," she said, — and PhiUp £6lt as if he had never 
known what woman's anger was before; "any God 
forgive you : I never will I We meet no more in this 
world." And fiercely turning fr<Mn him, she went up io 
the marshal, and as far as Philip could judge by hisr 
gestures, addressed him with the deepest emotion. 

He stood gazing upon them till they walked off, linked 
arm in arm : and then, unable to repress a laugh, he said 
to himself, — " If my deputy watchman gets on but half 
as well as I, he may be very well content. I wonder 
would he approve of all my arrangements in his name. 
Happy for lum, if he will but let them go on as I have 
settled them." 

He approached the dancers, and 'saw with pleasure that 
the pretty Carmelite was the partner oi his poor forlorn 
!E|r&hmin. The latter now joined him, and expressed his 
gratitude in the warmest terms. 

" What a pity," thought PhiHp, " that I cannot be a 
prince for the rest of my life. I should have all these 
people so pleased with me. WeUl what a thii^ this 
rank is. It can do more with a single word than the 
best lawyer with his most eloquent speech. And if I 

were a prince, Bose would be bnt no. Rose would be 

lost to me, so I had much better stay as I am." 

Ho looked at an mmamented dock in the room ; it waa 
half-past eleven. At this moment the mameluke ran np 
to him with a paper in his hand. 

" Would that at your highness's feet I could pour out 
all my gratitude. My wife not only consents to eome to 
Poland, bnt wishes to set off this very night, and to live 

00 our estate there. Permit me, my h>rd, to take my 
leave. Go where I may, yon have bnt to command, and 

1 shaU be ever ready to lay down my life for your royal 
highness." 

The marshal left him, bnt again returned. 

" I was forgetting that I had a debt of honour to dis- 
charge to your royal highness as well aa a debt of grati- 
tude. My last loss at play amounted, I think, to five 
hundred florins. As I leave to-night, ms^ I beg your 
highness to accept a draft on my bsmker for that sum? " 

And handing him the check, the marshal disappeared. 



RELAXATIONS OF GREAT MEN. 

Mek of the strongest minds need relaxation. The bow 
cannot always be kept bent, otherwise its elasticity is 
irretrievably ii^ured. like it, the human mind must be 
relaxed from time to time, to allow it to recover its 
strength and tone. This lesson is well taeght in the 
traditionary story reLaied of the Apostle Jdin. A hunter 
one day passing, appeared much surprised at seeing him 
caressing a liUle bird with all the deUght of a child. 
The weQ-beloved disciple observing Us astomahment, said 
to the hunter, " Why do not yon keep your bow always 
bent?" "Because it would soon lose its strength if it 
were alw^s strung." " Well 1 " repHed the old man, " it 
would be the same with my mind ; if I gave it no relaxa- 
tion, it would, in like manner, lose its force." 

It is interesting to note the amusements of learned aad 
great men of present and past times. Their predilections, 
their private tastes, their amusements, thinr domestie 
habits, their relaxations, — in a word, all that satisfisa 
them, annoys them, amuses them, — are ci^pable of 
furnishing useful lessons to our race; for a man's manners 
and habits help us to a knowledge of him, and are the 
best evidence of his real character. 

Many great men have delighted in PA^nng their hours 
of relaxation in the company of children. This betoken* 
a pure and loving nature. Richter says, the man is to be 
shunned who does not love the society of chaldren. 
Henry IV. was passionately fond of them, and delighted 
in their gambols and little caprices. One day, when 
crawling round his. room on all-fonrs, on his hands and 
knees, with the Danphin on his back, and the other 
children about him urging the king to gallop in imitation 
of a horse, an ambaaaador suddenly entered and surprised 
the royal family in the midst of their fun. Henry, with- 
out rismg to his fiset, asked, " Have you children, Mr. 
Ambassador?" "Yes, sire." "In that ease I proceed 
with the sport," replied the king. 

The great Buke who has recently departed from 
amongst us was, in like manner, extremely fond of 
children, and was a general favourite with them. He 
enjoyed their gambols, took part in them, and was 
constantly presenting them- with little keepsakes and 
presents. The opera was his chief amusement ; and he 
was a regular frequenter ot both hooses as well as of the 
Ancient and other first-class concerts. 

Leibnitz used to pass months together in his study, 
engaged with his laborious investigations. At such 
times his only relaxation consisted in c<dlecting about 
him in his study children of both sexes, whom he watched ; 
and sometimes he took part in their frolics. Seated in 
his easy chair, he delighted to observe their lively move- 
ments, to listen to their conversation, and to observe 
their several dispositions; and when his soul had suffi- 
ciently enjoyed the innocent spectacle, he would dismiss 
the children with sweetmeats, and return to his studies 
with renewed energy. 

Louis Baeine says of his ihther, that he took part ia all 
the children's sports. "I remember a processiott we 
once had," says he in Us memoirs, "in which my sisters 
played the part of the dergy, I was the curate, and the 
andior of MAaHe, singing in chorus wi^ us, carried the 
cross." 

Napoleon, lilce WeUington, was fond of children. He 
used to take the inftmt king of Rome in his arms, and 
standing in frtmt of a mirror with htm, there made tiie 
oddest grimaces in the ghiss» At breakfast, he would 
take the child upon his l^ee, dip his finger in the sauce, 
a^d daub his fisoe with it : the child's governess scolded, 
the emperor knghed, and the child, almost always 
pleased, appeared to delight in the roo^ caresses of 
his Mher. Those who, on such oeoasions, had a fimmr 
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te sofieit from the emperor, were tUmot^ alWA/i rare of 
being faToarably received. 

Nepoleon also took great deligkt in the somid of bells. 
Bourrieiine relates, that when walking with him in the 
avenue, at Malmaison, the village beU would interrupt 
him in his conversation about the gravest matters. He 
would stop suddenly, and listen, as if not to lose a note; 
and he seemed to be annoyed at those who did not 
experience the same deGgfat in beDs that he himself did. 
Once he observed, with emotion, " That sound recalls to 
my mind the first years I passed at Brieane : I was 
hf^py then!" 

Louis XIV. 's brother, the duke of Orleaiis» waa abo 
passionately fond of bells, and cared for no other nnisic. 
He always made a point of resorting to Paris at the times 
when the bells were set a-ringing, as, for instance, on 
the day when the vigil of the dead is rung. He used to 
decbre that the ringing gave hmi s delight quite beyond 
expression. 

Who would have imagined that the grave, the philoso* 
phie Socrates, during Im hours of leisure, took pleasure 
in dancing? Yet it was so! By dancing, leapbig, and 
other exercises of the body, he preserved his bodily 
health ; and at other times, when not in the humour for 
physical exercise, he amused himself by playing upon the 
lyra, which tuned and tempered his mind. These old 
Greeks took much more rational methods of educating 
and developing the whole nature of man than we modems 
do. They regarded physical education as the gronndwdrk 
of mental; and sought to train the bodily powers and 
develop the muscular energies at the same time thai they 
cultivated the mind by discipline and study. " A sound 
mind in a sound dotfy" was one of thdr most current 
maxims. 

Many other wise men, besides Socrates, have taken 
great delight in music. Epaminondas, a fkmous Grecian 
general, used to take pleasure in singing at the 
viUage festivals. The cruel Nero "fiddled while Rome 
was burning," — at least he played the harp, for there 
were not, as yet, fiddles in those days. Luther ddighted 
in playing the flute, and thus used to soothe his excited 
feelings. Frederick II. of Prussia, allayed the most 
violent agonies of mind with the same instrument. An 
hour's playing generally snfBced to reduce him to jierfect 
tranquUlily. Milton delighted in playing the organ ; and 
composed several fine psaihn tones, which are, to this day, 
sung in our churches. Bentham was passionately fond of 
mosie, and played the organ ; there was scarcely a room 
in his house without a piano. He took pleasure even in 
running his fingers over the keys. Gainsborough, the 
painter, was a capital performer on the violin. 

B3n*on's great delight was flowers ; and while in Italy, 
he purchased a fresh bonqnet every day. He had flowers 
in every room; and he said to Lady Blessington, that they 
filled him with a sweet melancholy, and inspired him 
with serious thoughts. Byron wae also fond of animals. 
In his youth he made a friend of a boar, and, later in life, 
he formed attachments to dogs, — the epitaph on one of 
which he caused to be graved on its tombstone. 

More lovers of children 1 Cato the censor, no matter 
howsoever urgent the business of the republic, would 
never leave his home in the morning without first having 
seen his wife wash and dren the baby ! Cicero, after 
having put the finishing hand to his orations, called in 
the children and had a joyous romp with them I A great 
diversion of the emperor Augustus was to play at games 
with little children, who were brought from all parts for 
the purpose, — Moorish and Syrian children being his 
chief favourites. There was one little fellow, of the name 
of Nucius, who stood only two feet high, and weighed 
only seventeen pounds, but who, nevertheless, had a 
prodigious voiee ; he was an espeeial favourite. Rousseau 
said, that nothing gave hun greater pleiiore than to see 



little ehildreit makiiig ftm and playing together. "I 
have often," said he, "stopped in the streets to wateh their 
frolics and iports with an interest whieh I see no other 
person take in them." Yet, ineoneeivable inconsistency ! 
Rousseau sent his own children to a foundling hospital, 
and never owned them I 

The attarhment whieh aome men have formed for 
animals of various kinds, is an amusing subject. When 
philosophers have had neither wife nor children, they 
have taken to dogs, horses, serpents, birds, and evea 
spiders! Goethe rarely passed a day without bringing 
out from, the chimney comer a live snake which he kept 
there, and earessinx it like a bosom friend. Tiberius, a 
Roman emperor, f£o made an intimate companion of a 
serpent, which he trained to take food out of his hand. 
Augustus was exceedingly, fond of a parrot, but still more 
so of a quail, the loss of which made him as sad as if he 
had lost a battle. Honorins, another Roman emperor, 
was so grieved at the loes of a hen, named Roma, that he 
would willingly have given Rome itself to bring it back : 
but Alaric had taken Rome. The emperor Bomitian 
occupied his leisure in catching flies. Ixniis XI. when ill 
at Plessis-le-Tours, only found pleasure in an exhibition 
of dancing pigs, oddly dressed up, which were tr^ed for 
his special entertainment. 

Richter was very food of tame animals, which he 
constantly had about him. Sometimes a mouse ; then a 
great white cross spider, which he kept in a paper box 
with a glass top. There was a little door beneath, by 
whieh he could feed his prisoner with dead flies. In the 
antunm he eoUeeted the winter food for his little tree- 
frog and his tame spider. "How I wish," he wrote once 
to his friend Otto, "that you cocdd have met me in the 
street or in the Harmony ; then you would have seen my 
little squaret upon my shoulder, who bites no longer." 

Next to money, Rembrandt loved nothing so much as 
his monkey. He was one day painting a picture of a 
noble ftimily, when the intelligenoe was brought to him 
of his ape's death. He could scarcely contain his grief, 
and lamented his unhappy lot. Sobbing and crying, he 
forthwith began detineaeting the form of the ape njion the 
family picture. They remonstrated with him, and pro- 
tested that an ape was quite out of place in the company 
of such distinguished personages. The family were most 
indignant, and ordered him to tfhce the traces of the 
animal. But he continued to weep, and went on painting 
hi^ ape. The head of the fiunily demanded to know 
whether it was kit portrait or that of a monkey which 
Rembrandt was pretending to delineate ? " It t> the 
portrait of a monkey," said Rembrandt. "Then you 
may keep the picture." " I think so," said the painter. 
And the picture still- survives. 

Henry III. of Prance was so foolishly fond of spaniels, 
that he used to carry a litter of them in a basket 
suspended round his neck when giving his audiences. 
His passion for these animals cost him on the average not 
less than a hundred thousand crowns a year. Charles I. 
of England was also excessively fond of spaniels ; and the 
breed of his dogs is still famous in this country. 
Frederick the Great was also a great dog-fancier. 

The painter Razzi formed friendships with all sorts of 
animab, and he filled his house with squirrels, monkeys. 
Angora cats, dwarf asses, hc-goats, tortoises, and Elba 
ponies. Besides these he had an enormous raven, who 
gravely strode abont among the other animals, as if he 
were the exhibitor of this Noah's ark. When any one 
knocked at the outer door, the raven called " Come in i " 
in a loud voice. 

Pelisson, confined in the Bastille, made a frioid of a 
spider, which he tamed. The jailer one day, seeing 
Pelisson take pleasure in contemplating the insect, 
crushed it under his foot, and left the prisoner distressed 
and melancholy at the loss of his friend. Latnde, in the 
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same prison, made companions of some siz-aad-twentj 
rats who inhabited his cell. He gave each of them a 
name ; and they learnt to come to him at his call. He 
fed them, played with them, and they thus greatly 
relieved the ennui of his captivity. 

Bat Latttde only made friends of rats from necessity. 
The Marqnb de Montespan, in perfect freedom of choice, 
had the extraordinary taste to amuse himself with mice, 
when occupying the gilded apartments of Versailles. 
Trne, the mice were white, and had been brought to him 
all the way from Siberia ; but the taste was a most odd 
one, nevertheless. 

Cardinal Mazarin, the French minister, employed his 
leisure in playing 'with an ape ; and Cardinal Bicheliea 
amused himself with his collection of cats. The poet 
Alfieri was proud of his horses, and took great delight in 
fondling and caressing them. C!owper was at no tune so 
happy as when feeding his tame hares. 

lliere are other historic names associated with pet 
animals, among which may be named the vulture of 
Semiramis, the butterfly of Virgil, the starling of Nero, 
the ape of Commodus, the sparrow of Heliogabolus, and 
the dove of Mahomet. 

Finally, among the other relaxations of learned and 
great men may be mentioned Calvin's gome of throwing 
dice along a table, — whereas Luther was great in nine- 
pins. When he knocked down all the pins at a stroke he 
was as much delighted as if he had upset all the papists. 
Boileau was also very fond of the same game, and when 
he prostrated the nine pins, he was better pleased than if 
he had completed his oest ode. Massillun the preacher 
used to assemble oratorians and Jesuits in his room, and 
set them to play at chess together, meanwhile exhorting 
them never to engage in any less innocent war&te. 
Bnffon's great delight was in gleaning the village gossip 
from the village barber daring his morning toilet. 
Charlemagne's chief relaxation and pleasure consisted in 
swimming in a bath, together with his sons, officers, and 
others. Charlemagne beat them all at swimming. 
Boyle the philosopher's great delight, like Curron's, was 
to watch the exhibition of puppet-shows. The perform- 
ance of Punchinello invariably drew him into the street, 
and he did not mind standing in the midst of a shower of 
rain to witness it. In like manner, Tasso's Uvdicst 
amusement was to see masquerades, and eigoy the 
diversions of the populace during the public festivals. 
Who knows but that there may be many wise men now 
" about town," who take part privily, but sweetly, in the 
annual diversions of our Greenwich fair P 



BE-ISSTTE OF ELIZA COOK'S POEMS. 

WE'LL SING ANOTHER CHRISTMAS SONG. 

We'll sing another Christmas song, for who shall ever 

tire. 
To hear the olden ballad theme around a Christmas fire? 
We'll sing another Chiistmas song, and pass the wassail 

cup. 
For fountains that refresh the heart should never be dried 

np. 
Ne'er tell us that each Yulo tide brings more silver to 

onr hair; 
Time seldom scatters half the snow that quickly gathers 

there. 
The goading of Ambition's thorns— tjie toiling heed of 

gold—' 
'Tis these do more than rolling years in slaking us grow 

old: 



Then shake Old Christmas by the hand— in kindness let 

him dwell, 
For he's king of right good company, and we should treat 

him well. 

Why should we let pale Discontent ding canker on the 

hours — 
Uigust r^rets lurk round the soul like snakes in leafy 

bowers; 
And though the flood of Plenty's tide upon our lot may 

pour. 
How oft the lip wiU munttur still the horse-leech cry for 

more. 
We sigh for wealth — ^we pant for place — and, getting 

what we crave. 
We often find it only ooils fresh chains about the slave. 
Year after year may gently hdp to turn the dark locks 

white, 
But Time ne'er fieides a flower so soon as cold and worldly 

blight : 
Then shake Old Christmas by the hand — in kindness let 

him dwell, 
For he's long of right good company, and we should 

treat him well. .^ 

Be glad — ^be glad — stir np the blaze, and let our qiirits 

yield 
The incense that is grateful as the "lilies of the 

field ;" 
"Good will to all" — 'tis sweet and rich, and helps to 

keep away 
The wrinkled pest of frt>wning brows — and mildew shades 

of grey. 
Be ghid — ^be glad — and though we have some cypress in 

our wreath, 
Forget not there ore rosebuds too, that ever peep beneath. 
And though long years may line the cheek, and wither up 

the heart. 
It is not Time, but selfish Care, that does the saddest 

part. 
Then shake Old Christmas by the hand — ^in kindness let 

liim dwell. 
For he's king of right good company, and we should 

treat him well. 



THE HAPPIEST TIME. 

An Old Man sat in his chimney seat, 

As the morning sunbeam crept to his feet ; 

And he watched the Spring light as it came 

With wider ray on his window frame. 

He looked right on to the eastern sky, 

But his breath grew long in a trembling sigh,. 

And those who heard it wondered much 

'What spirit hand made him feel its touch. 

For the Old Man was not one of the fair 

And sensitive plants in earth's parterre ; 

His heart was among the scenUess things 

That rarely are fanned by the honey-bee's wings ; 

It bore no film of delicate pride, 

No dew of Emotion gathered inside ; 

Oh ! that Old Man's heart was of hardy kind. 

That seemeth to heed not the sun or the wind. 
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He had lit«d in the worid, u milBoiis live. 

Ever more ready to take than give. 

He had worked and wedded, and mnnnnred and blamed. 

And just paid to the firaction what Honesty claimed ; 

He had driven his bargains and coonted his gold, 

Till U2)wards of threescore years were told ; 

And his keen blue eye held nothing to show 

That Feeling had ever been busy below. 

The Old Man sighed again, and hid 

His keen blue eye beneath its lid ; 

And his wxinkled forehead, bending down. 

Was knitting itself in a painfnl frown. 

" Tve been looking back," the Old Man said, 

" On every spot where my path has laid. 

Over every year my brain can trace. 

To find the happiest time and place." 
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" And where and when," cried one by his side, 
" Have yon fonnd the brighest wave in your tide ? 
Gome tdl me freely, and let me learn 
How the spark was struck that yet can bum. 
Was it when yon stood in stalwart strength 
With the blood of youth, and felt that at length 
Your stont right arm could win its bread ?" 
The Old Man quietly shook his head. 

" Then it must have been when Love had come. 
With a faithful bride to glad your home ; 
Or when the first-bom cooed and smiled. 
And your bosom cradled its own sweet child ; 
Or was it when that first-born joy 
Grew up to your hope — a brave strong boy — 
^ And promised to fill the world in your stead ?" 
The Old Man quietly shook his head. 

" Say, was it then when Fortune brought 
The round turn you had friigally sought ? 
Was the year the happiest that beheld 
The vision of Poverty all dispelled P 
Or was it when you still had more, 
And fonnd you could boast a goodly store. 
With Labour finished and plenty spread ?" 
The Old Man quietly shook his head. 

" Ah, no I ah, no ! it was longer ago," 

The Old Man mnttered— sadly and low \ 

" It was when I took my lonely way 

To the lonely woods in the month of May. 

When the Spring light fell as it falleth now. 

With the bloom on the sod and the leaf on the bough \ 

When I tossed np my cap at the nest in the tree. 

Oh ! that was the happiest time for me. 

" When I used to leap, and laugh, and shout, 
Though I never knew what my joy was about ; 
And something seemed to warm my breast, 
As I sat on a mossy bank to rest. 
That .was the time^— when I used to roll 
On the bluebeUs that covered the upland knoll, 
And I never could tell why the thought should be. 
But I foncied the flowers talked to mc. 

" Well I remember climbing to reach 

A squirrel-brood rocked on the top of a beech ; 

Well I remember the liHea so sweet 

That I toiled with back to the dty street ; 






Yes, thai was the time — ^the happiest time — 
When I went to the woods in their May-day prime. 
And the Old Man breathed with a longer sigh. 
And the lid fell closer over his eye. 

Oh ! who would have thought this hard Old Man 
Had room in his heart for such rainbow span P 
Who would have deemed that wild copse flowers 
Were tenderly haunting his latest hours P 
But what did the Old Man's spirit tell. 
In confessing it loved the woods so well ? 
What do we learn from the old man's sigh. 
But that Nature and Toetry cannot die t 



A SHIP OF WAR'S VISITS. 

Her Majesty's ship Maander sailed from Cork in 
February, 1848, to cany Mr. Brooke and Mr. Napier to 
Labuan, these two gentlemen having been ^>pointed 
governor and lieutenant-ffovemor of that newdependen^. 
This duty discharged, we gallant vessel was to cruise 
between Borneo ami Chma, and afterwards to make a few 
caUs and particular inquiries in the Indian Archipekgo, 
then round Australia to the Pacific, and home to England. 
The Maander, or rather her commander, did as he was 
bid, and has just presented ns with a narrative of his 
proceedings in two handsome octavos, which, in addition 
to poUticfd and scientific matters, contain much to interest 
the general reader.* Captain Keppel is already known 
as an author, but on this occasion he prefers to tell the 
story of others rather than his own, and by &r the 
greater part of the work is taken up with an account of 
Rajah Brooke's government of Sturawak, and of his 
attempts to suppress piracy in the Bomese seas — ^matters 
which, of late, have been brought in a controversial form 
before the public. 

After a voyage of three months and five days the 
Maander arrived at Singapore. This town is a growing 
testimony to Sir Stamford Raffles's judgment and fore- 
sight; prior to 1819, it was a mere resort for a few 
Malay boatmen ; now, it bids lair to be one of the most 
populous and prosperous cities of the East ; already its 
inhabitants number nearly ne^ly 50,000, comprising an 
extraordinary medley of different races. Chinese setUers 
are numerous, and we are told that at least one a day is 
carried off by the tigers, which infest the jungles, even 
close to the cultivate grounds. A few years ago these 
animals were quite unknown on the island of Singapore, 
but a few having swum across frY>m the main, they nave 
greatly multiplied ; and, with a view to prevent mischief, 
rewards are offered for their extirpation. They appear to 
have a peculiarly cool and off-hand way of ^tifymg their 
ferocious appetite \ they walk from the jungle, seize a 
labourer, trot off with him, and show fight if pursued. 
The water-buffido, which is the beast of draught at 
Singapore, has a mortal antipathy to tigers, and the spirit 
to show it ; for we read that, " Not long ago, as a 
Malayan boy, who was emplovcd by his parents in herding 
some water-buffaloes, was driving his charge home by the 
borders of the jungle, a tiger made a sudden spring, and, 
seizing the lad by the thigh, was dragging him off, when 
two old bull buflMoes, hearing the shrieks of distress frxmi 
the well-known voice of their littie attendant, turned 
round and charged with their usual rapidity. Ilie tiger, 
thus closely pressed, was obliged to drop his prey to 
defend himself. While one buffalo fought and successfidly 
drove the tiger away, the other kept guard over the 

* A run to a« ludioH ArMtelago, im HJ£, S, Mmandtr, 
^e. By Captain the Hon. H. Keppd, R,N. 2 toIi. London i 
Bentt^. 1663. 
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wounded boy: later in the evening, when the anxions 
father, alarmed, came oat with attendants to seek his 
child, he found that the whole herd» with the exception of 
the two old bnf^oes, had dispersed themselves to feed, 
bnt that they were still there — one standing over the 
bleeding body of their little friend, while the other kept 
watch on the edge of the jangle for the return of the 
tiger." The water-bttffiJo is a slow, heavy, repulsive- 
looking animal, yet it is not d^ient in courage, and is 
" remarkable for sagaeity and attaefanievt to its native 
keepers," but dislikes Boropooas, thoogk periuqps not 
quite so much as tigers. 

There is no lack of game at Singapore ; the flying 
squirrel is said to afford good sport in tJie woods ; and a 
creature of the bat tribe, the ^teropuSy or flying fox, breeds 
iu such numbers as to rival the pigeons of North America. 
Flocks are sometimes seen flying across the Straits of 
Malacca continaoualy for several hoars. A mangrove 
creek at the head of the Johore is their head-quarters, 
where, dmring the day, they hang in millkms from the 
branches ; but at sunset they b^in to move, and fly away 
to the plantations, and pass the whole night in devouring 
fruit, of which they are great destroyers, and retnrn to 
roost as soon as daiwD appears. The mrtives estthe flesh, 
but it is described as nmker than the raenkest fox that ever 
brdce cover in leieestershire. Their skin is bmatifoUy 
soft, and their urtnre gentle. Another aniSMl curiosity 
was a wild hog, that stood three feet fonr high in his 
hoofs, and cleared a six-feet fence at a leap in his visits 
to a garden where yams and plantains tempted him to 
stolen enjoyment. He leaped the fenoe, however, once 
too often, and got shot for bis pnns. 

The spot chosen for the settlement on Labnan was so 
swampy, that nearly every one who landed was seized with 
fever, — ^numy died, and the governor himself was only 
saved by a trip to sea for change of air. Then the 
Maanderw^!^ from isle to isle, examining their capa- 
bilities, determining their positions ; sounding depths ; now 
and then scraping her ked against a shoal ; parties landing 
at times to exchange beads, lo^ng-ghisses, and cottons 
for meat and vegetables. Scenery presented itself of the 
most lovely description, fit abode apparently for happy 
spirits only; tropical beauty relieved in places by culti- 
vation. A white cloth hung out is the signal made by 
the natives that they wish to trade ; oeeasioiufly, however, 
it is a lore to draw the unwuy to destmetion, for beau- 
tiful sceneiy and magnificent vegetation will not prevent 
men phiying the part of pirates. Christmas-day was kept 
on shore on one of the islands, and we are told that all 
hands enjoyed it for more than they would on board, even 
wth a double allowance of ^n%. Daring this cniise an 
addition was made to the observed facts in the natural 
history of bees. Captain Keppel writes : — 

•• While we were at morning quarters off Kiraanis, a 
swarm of bees, attrMted, perhaps, by the sound of the 
band, came ronnd the ship, and finally settled on the 
under-quarter of the cross-jack yard, presenting a most 
extraordinary appearance. By clinging to one another 
they formed themselves into a bag twelve or fourteen 
inches deep, the mouth of which, attached to the yard, 
occupied a spaee of about two feet in length by owe wide, 
and which was shaken and moved about by the wind. 
Fearing that the men might get stung on going aloft, I 
tried to dislodge th^n, first by discharging a musket with 
a double charge of coarse powder at them from the mizcn- 
rigging, within fonr yards , this having no eflect, it was 
afterwards fired at the same distance with a charge of 
sand, by which a few fell ; the vacancies were immediately 
filled np, and the bag appeared to stick closer than ever. 
They remained two days, during which time we were 
twice under weigh, making and shortening sail, in each of 
which operations the chain topsaQ-sheet ran through the 
centre of the bag, and disturbed large portions of t^m in 



its passage ; but they retained and repaired the damage 
as soon as the sheet or clew-liue had b^n bdayed." 

A strange place is that Indian Archipelago ; you come 
upon dangers when least expecting them, — reefs rising up 
perpendicularly from eighty or more fathoms water. A 
small islet of white sand was seen, whidi was carefully 
approached, but the sounding-lead sank to 120 fethoms 
close to its edge ; it is thus a steep mountain rising from 
the sea bottom, and an awkward acq[a«intance for a ship 
on a dark night. There is something rather touching in 
reading, that in the centre of this bare, solitary islet, stood 
the tomb of some devout Mussulman : there, on a speek 
of sand amid the waste of waters. Do mourning friends 
ever visit his lonely resting-place ? 

Not far from Palawan the Maander ascertained the 
position of an unknown shoal in a veiy demonstrative 
manner — ^by running upon it, and lying high and dry for 
twenty-four hours, when, by dint of the means and 
appliances resorted to by sailors on sach occasions, Ae 
was hove off again, and, fortunately, none the worse for 
her misadventure. At Cayogan ishmd a visit was paid to 
a circular lake, approached with difficulty through a narrow 
and rocky opening from the sea, almost dry at low water. 
The steep cUffs and luxuriant vegetation smrroonding this 
basin combine to form a scene of most picturesque beauty. 
At one side a sloping break was seen, similar to the gap at 
the entrance ; some of the party climbed to the top, and 
were rewarded by the discovery of a second lake on the 
farther side, which had probably never before been seen 
by European eyes. Soon all hands scrambled up, and, to 
make the discovery complete, axes were got out, trees 
felled, a raft made, and a small boat was hanled up and 
launched on the inner lake, to the great horror of a party 
of natives, who gave the intruders to understand that the 
water was sacred ; no vessel had ever floated on it, for fear 
of rousing the resentment of the spirit of the lake, which 
they declared to be a fiery dragon of very spiteful pro- 
pensities. One of them, however, so far overcame his 
scruples, after drinking a glass of grog, that he actually 
ventured iuto the boat, and accompanied the daring visitors 
in their survey of the enchanting scene. Being fresh 
water, the Cayogan lakes will doubtless prove an accept- 
able resort for ships, if not for enterprising yachtsmen. 
What a delightful spot for pic-nics ! 

The governor, or Riy ah Brooke as he is comononly called, 
was carried back to Labnan with renovated heidth ; and we 
may here take the opportunity of stating a faw facts 
respecting his government of Sarawak. His territory is 
seventy miles long and fifty miles wide, and already pre- 
sents a striking contrast to what it was a few years ago, 
when the pirates seized every trading vessel they could 
lay hands on, and tribe went marauding aeainst tribe, 
carrying off human heads as their choicest booty. The 
city of Sarawak now contains 45,000 inhabitants, and 
extends so far along the windings of the river that it 
cannot be seen at one view. At one time no one dared 
to expose goods for sale, so lax were the notions of meum 
and tuum ; but now, shops are numerous, trade is lively, 
and there are all the indications of prosperity. In one 
place the court-house may be seen rising above the 
adjoining buildings, in another the hospital, in another 
the mosque, in another the Protestant diurdi, in which 
service is held twice every day in Malay and English. 
Wide and good roads extend for miles in different directions, 
but the natives have been so long accustomed to walk 
single file along their jungle paths, that they still retain 
the habit on the broad thorough&res. Sir James Brooke 
presides in the court ; a record is kept of all the trials ; 
he pronounces sentence in Malay, and such is the confi- 
dence felt in his judgment that people come from a dis- 
tance to submit their disputes to his decision. The 
vessels that enter the port annually eomprise25,000tons, — 
an amount continually increaaing ; not very long ago a few 
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proM miBoed for all the trade tkat it was thought worth 
while to earry on. Besides these improvements at Sara- 
wak itself, forts hare been built at the mouths of two 
other riTcrs within the territory to prevent the desoent of 
pirate fleets. They were erected at the request of the 
chiefs, and already a flourishing town has sprang up 
round Fort James on Batang Lupar, bwH by the pirates 
themselves, who begin to find le^imate trade the more 
profitable. The popolatitm in the vicinity numbers 
200,000, and they aU kK)h to the nyah for protection. A 
British resident lives at each fort at the request of the 
natives. Sir James Brooke says, that one of the first 
effects of security aoMmg the I)yaka sulgeet to him is 
laziness, but as right is right he is conteftt to wait for the 
fruits of a wise policy, believing that " if the first step be 
laziness, the second will be improvement, and the third 
industry." 

In August, 1849, orders were received for the 3faander 
to sail for Port Bsaington, Sydney, and the Pacific. 
Away she went, threading her way again among the 
numerous islauds, while those on board gathered facts 
new and strange wherever they touched. Europeans 
appear to have an oif-hand way of expressing their opinions 
in those regions : the Spaniards, to punish the monarch 
of Sooloo for a desire to open a trade with the English, 
battered down his forts and carried off his guns ; and 
soon after; two Butch men«of-war, perhaps for the same 
reason, cannonaded the town, effected a landing, burnt 
several houses, including that of the British resident. 
The market-place of this port is imder a magnificent 
banyan-tree, which covers an acre of ground. While 
running down the well-cultivated coast of Java, the 
" flying canoes " were continually met with, giriug a 
busy and animated appearance to the view. "They are 
long, but very narrow — just broad enough to enable a 
man to sit between the gunwales; the crew seldom 
exceeds four men. They are rendered steady by long 
semicircular outriggers, one end secured to the gunwale, 
the other to large bamboos awash with the water, of the 
same length as the canoe itself; and, as they are daubed 
all over with some bright white substance, they have the 
(^pearance of huge spiders crawling over the dark blue 
sea, which is at the same time strange and picturesque. 
Their speed, when propelled by paddles, is very great ; 
but, under their large triangular sails, they appeared to 
fly." On the route a call was made at Manilla, where in 
one building Captain Keppel saw 1,600 women at work 
making cheroots, and " all talking at the same time !" 

The object of the visit to Port Essington was to remove 
the garrison and stores from that abortive colony to 
Sydney. The arrival of the ship, and for such a purpose, 
spread a feeling of joy among the poor fellows who had 
been for some years stationed in that hot and dreary 
spot, vainly endeavouring to found a settlement. Apart 
from the depressing nature of the climate, the white ants 
consumed the timbers of the houses almost as fast as. 
they were built, and down fell the roof on the heads of 
the inmates. But if the garrison rejoiced the natives 
mourned — the departure of the white men would be a 
real loss to them in more ways than one. Many inter- 
esting particulars are given of the manners and customs 
of these natives, which want of space forbids us to quote. 
Vfe must, however, cite an example of their capabilities 
for what Dugald Dalgetty called provant. ** You see a 
thin, half-starved fellow, with his belly drawn to his 
barkbone, turn to at a bucket of rice ; leave him for a 
few minutes, and on your return yon would scarcely 
recognise in him the incUvidual you saw so shortly before. 
He is now bloated and dull ; his stomach is distended 
and hard : his eyes refuse to remain open ; and while 
yon are pitying the animal, he falls asleep like the reptile 
of his forest" 

Parties were formed to shoot gana on the lagoons, 



starting overnight, so as to be ready for the birds at peep 
of day. As dawn iq)proached, the continuous beating of 
wings would be heaid, inspiring considerable excitement ; 
but the climate of the torrid zone is not the most fovour- 
able for sport, and so the Meanders found it. The break 
of day proved ^e beginning of torment. Captain Keppd 
writes : — " No one experiencing what we did eould ever 
forget the myriads of flies that appeared at the same time : 
everything was black with them, — ^the ground, the air, 
our food, — they dong to our ekiihes, they stnek to our 
faces. To rid ourselves of them, we stripped, and rushed 
into the water, diving to get clear, — but no 1 they would 
hover about, and swarm on any part oi our bo^es that 
appeared above the surface. We were not entirely free 
for one moment, until we left them and our sport together. 
Never before had I fully appreciated the misery of that 
particular plague of Egypt. By spreading a silk hand- 
kerchief over the head, and keeping it in its place with a 
light straw hat, we succeeded in protecting our necks and 
faces from the thickest of them ; and as there was just 
sufficient wind to keep the eomers of the head-dress flap- 
ping about, we thus partially disappointed oar tormentors. 
With the exception of this one drawbadk, better sport we 
could not have had." What a delightful country 1 

Then the Banda Islands and Moluccas were visited ; in 
the laher, the Duteh aie still trying to extirpate the clove 
and nutmeg-trees, so as to get a monopoly into their own 
hands. Then, through that calm, lovely, and beautifol 
channel, — Pitt's Straits, — off the north-west comer of 
New Guinea, to the Adniiralty Islands, the nativea every- 
whoe being eager to trade. At New Irdaiid a specimen 
of native shark-catching was observed, remarkable ier its 
successful ingenuity. As soon as a shark is seen, the 
islanders fling into the water floats made of a log of wood 
about four feet long, with a rope of rattan, having a 
running noose, hanging from each. There was not the 
slightest appearance of bait, and, to quote the captain's 
words, " what charm they used, if any, we did not ascer- 
tain ; but certain it is, that the shark shortly after rose, 
and was fool enough to shove his head into the fa^ 
noose, when he was as completely hanged in his ows 
element as ever rogoe was from the gallows tree. The 
buoyancy of the float prevented his diving with it ; and 
after he had flourished his tail about lor twenty minntes, 
he was drawn up by his head on a level with the water, 
and there bekbonred with the heavy end of the peddles 
until he seemed satisfied that further resistance woe use- 
less. Then the natives tumbled him bodily into the 
canoe, and hurried on shore amid the yelling of the whole 
flotilla, where no doubt he underwent the forther pto e esa 
of dissection." 

An adventure took place at the meiitk of the 
Chamatkla, in Chili, when the ship was on her way 
home, in July, 1861. A party had Inided to shoot fowl 
on the sand-banks, and gave chase to an alligator, which 
got off. They reloaded, and mounted to the top of the 
ridge, and saw a strange spectaele : — " Higher up, and 
about eighty yards distant, covering the banJc for nearly 
as fiir up the river as we could see, were perhaps a thousand 
of these monsters. They had the appearance, fixxm the 
confbsed mass in which they lay, of a Ibrest of felled 
timber left by the tide at high-water mark, so motionless 
and unconcerned at our proximity did they appear. To 
fall back and reload, in preparation for a regular battue, 
was the work of a minnte. We passed up, as on the 
fonner occasion, as stealthily as a party of Camanchde 
Indians could have done, but keeping about thirty yards 
of advance of one another. When at a proper distance, 
we made our appearance on the top of the ridge at the 
same moment, utd within a few yards of the enemy. A 
more exciting or extraordinary sq^t it would be diffieiilt 
to imagine: oor surprise eould only have been equalled 
by that of the aUig^n. Had th^ really been logs of 
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timber, saddenly ndaed some two feet from off the mad, 
and pat in motion, it would not have appeared to us more 
wonderful or grotesque than the sight we then beheld. 
They made a general rush for the river, bnt as scarcely 
any two of them were in the same position, and none of 
them prepared to ' cat their sticks ' so saddenly, their 
confusion was complete : they are awkward at turning, 
and appeared to tumble over one another ; several of the 
huge upper jaws of the larger ones were thrown back, as 
if to resent the unceremonious manner in which they had 
received a slap in the hce by the unwieldy tail of a 
fri^t^ned neighbour." 

The creatures recovered their self-possession in the 
water, and as noise does not disturb them, numbers soon 
returned to the bank. Captain Keppel lay watching 
one that paddled deliberately shorewards : — ** I saw 
the tip of his snout touch the sand, and then his 
long head and glassy eye, followed by his yellowish 
throat and disgusting looking arms : my gun had been 
pointed for the very spot. I looked along the barrel 
until I observed the hollow which lies behind the jaw : 
the fatal ball then penetrated his brain-box ; he turned 
into the water, but could not escape : a deep red line 
carried down by the tide showed how much he bled. 
Assistance came, and with a rope roimd his hind leg, he 
was hauled on diore. He was not one of the largest, 
measuring only thirteen feet in length." 

We must here close our notice of this interesting work, 
having been compelled to pass over many valuable 
particulars. It is satisfatory to know that the Maander 
reached England safety after her lengthened cruise, and 
in time for her captain and crew to see the Great Exhibi- 
tion. 



POEMS BY PATRICK SCOTT. 

It is evident that Mr. Scott possesses the elements of a 
poet, but he does not yet satisfy us in the combination 
and medium of those elements. We saw in this author's 
first production, Lelioy and other Foems, so much power 
and imagination, that we afforded him our hearty praise 
most freely, only expressing a hope that he would descend 
somewhat from the ethical mysticism and abstruse dassi- 
cality of his style, and identity his earnest purpose and 
considerable genius with the world about hun. Poetry 
must ever present tangible truth and natural feeling, or the 
poet becomes comparatively valueless, and loses his high 
position as teacher to the great mass of humanity. Those 
who endeavour by psychological dreamings and indefinite 
bndn-embodiments to produce the alchemist's mental gold 
will fail in their attempts; rather let the gifted ones 
seek to refine the positive metal we already hold by the 
glorious processes of Reason and Sympathy, and the result 
will be a rich and useful gift to mankind. 

Mr. Scott's next offering to the public was Love in the 
Moon, and we were veiy sorry to see so clever a man so 
unwisely directing his talent. Mr. Scott's ambition 
defeated itself in this work. He attempted to reveal that 
which cannot be known, and of coarse his revelations left 
the intelligent reader's mind in a chaos of bewilderment. 

We must admit that Rosse's telescope afforded us much 
more interest than Scott's poems in matters relative to 
that much abused satellite, the moon ; and we thought 
that the unaccountable and ungovernable machinations of 
Love on the earth might have yielded a theme almost as 
difficult and devious as that chosen by onr author : so we 
again took the liberty of suggesting the advantage Mr. 
Scott would derive £rom admting Ms muse to the more 
understandable travellings of Pegasus. 

We have now another volume froni the same hand, the 
principal poem in which is a dnina founded on the 



historical incidents surrounding Henry II. and Thomas iL 
Becket, a somewhat used-up story.* Mr. Scott has, 
however, contrived tx) put a pleasant degree of freshness 
and strength into it, and here and there are scattered fine 
graphic passages and bold nervous thoughts which iuUy 
justif^r our first opinion of Mr. Scott's genius. Hu 
masterly delineation of the fiemale characters exhibits his 
jiower in a forcible light, and we should like to see some- 
thing more from him where woman's latent qualities and 
feelings would be fairly developed by his pen. Thomae it 
Becket is a vigorous dramatic sketch, yet it requires con- 
densation and point. 

The following lines from one of the lyrics will show 
the tone of the aifthor's mind : — 

Lore feeds on all things : therefore Lots 

Should in a larger oirole more. 
And comprehend all thinn. The mind sabdaea 
Bxistenoe to itself, with boandleai yiewa 
Bmbraoing the sky's dome, and the earth's dost. 
Where creeps ao inieot, or a planet roUs, 
AU thonght, all aensM. and all souia. 
All rererenoe, and all tnut 1 

Knowledge takes all things in ita grasp. 
And holds them forth for LoTe to cUsp^ 
When known to Love, Love makes all things its own. 
For that which is unloved had better reat niJcnown. 

The poem in which this occurs is based on the 
Egyptian mythological belief in " Isis," a being or spirit 
whose presence confers perfect beauty and happiness far 
beyond all terrestrial imaginings. In her dominions the 
loved are restored to each other, and this passage struck 
us with rather a questioning impression : — 

Shall not the mother's arms be oaat again 

Around her child, whose ahorten'd ufe 
Was long enough for tears and pain ? 
—And thou, mot monmer t Where is fled thy wife f 
How went thj neast, when thou didst lay her deep 

In that dug room of noisome earth ? — Arise I 
Stand in the future I Cease, fond fool, to weep. 

Behold her I clasp her t kiss her livhug eyes ! 
What art thou now r The earth thy sorrow trod. 
Where is it P Is this joy P Bay, art thou not a god ? 

Now it happened that only yesterday we heard a hand- 
some Irishman confess that he had had no less than /(Ttfr 
wives, and we wondered how Isis would settle the 
matt^ ; perhaps none of the Avives were lowd, and in 
that case we suppose the devoted spouse would pass for a 
respectable single man. The story of Iva puts us fre- 
quently in mind of the quidnt tone of the Inffoldshy 
Legends; but the poem most to our taste is Lady 
Audrey Leigh. There is much of easy and beautiM 
writing in this lyric, and a pure sweet moral withal, 
worth the price of the book. We have read and re-read 
it with exquisite pleasure. If Mr. Scott will but follow 
the dictates of nature and eschew the somewhat inflated 
style, imposed probably by education or association, we 
shall yet hope to have a far more perfect work from his 
pen, and most cordially shall we congratulate him on the 
same. 

The volume contains some admirable translations from 
the Persian, rendered effectively and elegantly. The 
following is a good sample of Persian poetry : — 

HAFIZ. 
What woe is this P What strife is here 

Which 'neath the moon I see P 
For help, a blow ; for smiles, a tear ; 

The world's perplexity 1 
By brother, brother is undone, 
Aitd father frowns upon his son I 

I see by coarse pack-aaddle Text 

The Arab chareer pass 
While graced with golden collar next 

Stalks by the princely ass. 
Fools quaff red fpoblets, but the wise 
Feed only on their tears and sighs. 

* Tkomat <l B0ck0t, and otktr Foema, By Patrick Boott. 
London I Longman and Oo. 
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I aire thee coimael— poor in pelf— > 
Boon heerd. soon vndentood ; 

Dojofttioe only to thyself. 
To others onlj good. 

Do this— it ii the doing which 

Will fill thj loiil and make thee rich. 



A NATURAL HISTORY OF MISTAKES. 

XY. — ^A FEW " EinOKATION " MISTAKES. 

What are all the world doing? England is really 
beginning to say " not at home " to half the world. 
What will become of ns all P Wliy, we mnst emigrate too. 

Don't think that I despise or object to emigration. I 
know that it is a safe and usefcd medicine for a plethoric 
conntry, but it is a medicine of which we may take rather 
too much. However, I want to say something about a 
few mistakes in people who do emigrate. 

In the first place they seldom ask themselves whether 
they are fit for such an enterpiise. My dear young firiend, 
of St. Horn's College, Fumpford, it does not follow that 
because you have drunk more milk punch, and worn out 
more suits of clothes than you or your parents cim pay for, 
or been plucked three times for yoiu: " little go/' — I say, 
it does not follow that you are admirably qualified for 
emigration. I know that you are useless enough at home, 
but I also know that Australia has already got quite 
enough useless people, and does not require any fresh 
hands to do nothing. 

Nor is it very different with my friend Peter Smith, 
who has a little money, but has got no business 
habits. He a grazier, he a sheep-squatter. Ah ! Smith, 
take my advice, and stay at home. It is not inactive 
five-and-forty that is wanted in the colonies. It is the 
young man, full of health, strength, and the determina- 
tion to do well, despite of circumstances. 

What has become of poor, simple-hearted old Tom 
Watts, who used to think he could write poetry, and who 
abused England for neglecting his verse? Will men 
armed with bowie-knives and revolvers have much 
sympathy with his lays? Will he be caressed and 
petted among a host of people who are fighting for their 
own share of the porridge-pot ? Watts, Watts ! you had 
better have stayed at home, and contented yourself with 
being thought good and harmless. Great you never will 
be, even in Australia. 

Emigration is too universal a medicine to be a safe one 
in all cases. People who are idle and stupid, wiU be idle 
and stupid wherever they go. It is all very well to talk 
about the stimulus given to industry by finding yourself 
in a new place, but there must be industry to stimulate. 
Yon cannot get blood out of a stone. It is the ill- 
rewarded among the really industrious who are to be 
benefited by enugration. It is the clever but ill-paid 
workman who may hope to find, in a less overstocked 
district, that support which his own country cannot 
afford him. 

Day after day I read a mass of contradictory accounts 
in the public press. One writer dilates enthusiastically 
upon high wages, abundant enjoyment, and "nuggets ;" 
another gives one a tale of starvation, fighting, robbery, 
and misery in all its ivc^rst shapes. Which are we to 
believe P My own impression is, that both accounts may 
be perfectly true, according to the people by whom they 
are written. Poets, artists, and other people connected 
with the refined arts of life, can have little chance of a 
livelihood in a new state ; people who go thither ont of 
curiosity must be disappointed, for an infant nation pre- 
sents few features of interest ; but your hard-limbed, 
hard-headed hero, who believes in a " pickaxe, a shovel, 
snd spade," and who cares as little for sleeping' in the 
open air as he does for a champagne breakfast, Ae finds it 
" dl serene," and he works, and works, and works on, 



thinking only of Independence, and leaving refinement to 
take care of itself. As to reading the papers, yon mujit 
bear in mind who is the informant. If Mr. So and So's 
finger's are too delicate for work, yours may not be ; if 
the contrary, the converse may Hkevrise be true. Australia 
has its good and its bad points, llbd you will act as 
foolishly by being discouraged from, as by rushing madly 
into, emigration. 

But those betting-shops! Even they cannot let 
emigration alone. Even as coalheavers and dustmen 
store up their betting-tickets, and begin to get gloomily 
anxious or anxiously knowing on the subject of Claver- 
house or Rakewell, so does our colonizing adventurer 
stake a shilling on the chance of a free passage and outfit. 
Only think, " A Feee Passage akd Outfit for One 
Shilling 1 1 1 1 1" How do they pay rent and taxes ? 
Oh I but they don't. 

It is much the same with the speeches of." our honour- 
able friend," tiie member for Hopscotch. To hear him, 
you would really believe he had lieen to Australia, and 
nad really done some harder work with those delicate 
hands than display his rings and indite " ofiicial " mes- 
sages. Not a bit of it. " Our honourable friend " knows 
about as much of what he is talking about as he does of 
Hebrew. But he deals in "large sympathies," and "takes 
an interest in" everything that is much talked of. I should 
not wonder if he came out equally strong on Uncle Tom, 
if Mrs. Beechcr Stowe will grant him an audience. 

But is there no mistake in the system which permits, 
nay, which renders necessary, such wholesale emigration? 
Docs England part with her life's blood without thinking 
how much richer she would be could she but retain it r 
Are there no &ults in our management? Do we not 
drive away many of those whom we ought rather to -tempt 
to stay at home? It is a seriods question ; and, in my 
opinion, one which sets forth a serious " mistake." 

For example, good agricultural labourers, — even if we 
are to depend mainly upon foreign produce, — are still too 
valuable to beparted with as if they were old clothes or 
fish-bones. Would not a little comfort and cleanliness in 
their dwellings, a small amount of liberality in their remu- 
neration, preserve to us many an honest heart and sturdy 
arm, which we can ill afford to lose? Besides, can 
nothing be made of Ireland? Are her splenclid soil and 
climate only meant for the support of dirt, sickness, and 
superstition ? Verily, a little colonization at home would 
do no small good. v 

But to speak of lighter matters. What fictions in the 
shape of smaller emigrations does every day present to 
our uoticc ! This reminds me of Tom Heywood's account 
of a " reading tour " to the Isle of Man. 

Tom never went to the University, but he knew 
several men who did ; and, once upon a time, before he 
had emancipated himself firom ** wild oats," he was lured 
into a proposed excursion to that classic island. Why 
men go there to read I know not, unless it is because 
brandy is so cheap, and there are such excellent oppor- 
tunities for idleness of every description. 

Wdl, they went, aocompanied by a " coach," who was 
to read with three men; and read they did after a curious 
fashion. They sat up aU night, and lav in bed the greater 
part of the day. They smoked till all their cigars were 
gone, and then they smoked tobacoo. They drank beer, 
brandy, and whatever else they coidd get for ready money 
or credit. They dined out with everybody who asked 
them, and in five weeks their money was well-nigh spent, 
their hotel bill was enormously long, and the landlord 
began to hint at a *' settlement." 

Fortunately, they had brought some books with them, 
hnd, as Tom Hey wood wickedly observes, they, for the 
first time in their lives, were " dependent upon literature 
for an existence." But even a Idddell and Scoffs 
Lexicon or a Dictionary of Antiquities may be " got 
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tilirough " at tiilB rate macli more rapidly tlia& hy the 
ordinBiy proeess of reading or conraltin^ tJiem ; and otir 
heroes were soon reduced to a Sansknt Grammar, and 
some hack numhers of Mr. Sponge's Sporting Towr. 
Things were getting desperate. 

One fine morning a hoat lay on the shore; on the 
same fine morning, hy a curious coincidence, five young 
men might have been seen entering it, and rowing away 
as fiist as they could. The landlord of the Tick and 
ToU was in a state of mingled rage and vexation : but he 
afterwards got his money, our young gentlemen afterwards 
got plucked for their examinations, and the ** coach" got 
uto disgrace. Tom was not a college man, so he only 
lost his time, and got a slight fever through over- 
drinking and getting wet. And so much for a piece of 
educational " emigration." My belief is, that if a man 
wants to read, he can read better at home than anywhere, 
and that if he wants to enjoy a country tour the fewer 
books he takes with him the better. One thing at a time 
is eooogh^ if it is worth doing at all. 



SUCCESS IN LIFE. 

For a bright nanbood thart is no soeh word as faU, 

Success is generally regarded, in the opinion of the 
public, as the best test of a man : and there is some 
foundation for the opinion. But impressions greatly 
vary as to what constitutes true success. With the greater 
number it means socoass in business, and making money. 
Of one we hear it said-**-" There goes a soocessftil man : 
he has made thirty thousand pounds within the last 
twelve months." Of another — " There you see a man 
who commenced life as a nawie ; but by dint of industry, 
perseverance, and energy, he has amassed a large fortune, 
bought a landed estate, and lives the life of a country 
gentleman, though he can hardly yet write his own name: 
thafs what I call success." Or of another — " That is 
Mr. , the great astronomer, who was originally 

the son of a small fsrmer, and bv diligent study and 
application he has now reached the first rank among 
scientific men ; yet they say he is very poor, and can 
barely make the ends meet." We suspect that most 
people would rather exchange places with the nawie than 
with the astronomer, so ready are we to estimate success 
and worldly position according to the money standard. 

The idea mstillcd into the minds of most boys, from 
eai'ly life, is that of " getting on." The parents test 
themselves by their own success in this respect ; and they 
impart the same notion to their children. " Mak siller, 
Jock," said a Scotch laird to his son, ''mak siller — 
honestly if you can, but mak it." The same counsel, if 
not in the same words, is that which is imparted, at least 
by example, if not in express language, to most boys. 
They have set before them the glory of making their 
fortunes. That is their " mission," and many perform it 
diligently, heeding little else but money-making through- 
out life. Public opinion justifies them in their course, — 
public opinion approving above all things the man who 
has "made his fortune." But public opinion is not 
always correct; and sometimes, as in tms case, it is 
obnoxious to the sarcastic query of the French wit who 
once asked, " And, pray, how many fools does it take to 
make a public?" 

Yet worldly success, oonsidered in the money aspect, is 
by no means a thing to be undervalued. It is a very 
proper object of desire, and ought to be pursued— 
nonestly. A man's success in the accumulation of 
wealth, indicates that he is possessed of at least some 
virtues i it is true they are of the lower sort, — still they 
are estimable. It is not necessary that a man shall be 



largely gifted with intfJIigfanre, or that he shall have a 
benevolent disposition, to enaUe him to oecumulate 
money. Let him scrape long and diligently, and he will 
grow rich in time. Dingence and persev^vnce are virtues 
enough for the mere money-maker. But it is possible 
that the gold, when made, may lie very heavy indeed 
upon all the other virtues, and crush both luind and 
heart imder their load. 

Wordly soeeeas mojf, however, be pursued and achieved 
with the help of intdJigence ; and it may be used, as it 
always ought to be used, as the means of self improvement 
and of enlarged benevolence. It is as noble an aim to be a 
great merchant or manufacturer, as to be a great states- 
man or philosopher, — ^provided that the end is attained by 
noble means. A merchant or manufacturer can help on 
humanity as well as other men, — can benefit others while 
he is enriching himself, and set before the world a 
valuable example of intelligent industry and enterprise. 
He can exhibit honesty in high places, — ^for in these days 
we need examples of honesty very much ; indeed, a wit 
has observed, that in the arithmetic of the counter, two 
and two do not make four. And to test that remark, yoii 
have only to gauge a modem pint bottle. 

But many successful merchants have declared, that in 
the end "Honesty is always the best policy." The honest 
man may not get rich so fast as the dishonest one, but the 
success will be of a truer kind, earned without fraud, 
injustice or crime. " He cozened not me, but his own 
conscience," said old Bishop Latimer of a cutler who had 
made him pay twopence for a knife not worth a penny. 
Even though hones^ should bring ill success, still a man 
must be honest. Better lose all and save honour. "Mak 
siller " by all means, but make it honestly ; otherwise, as 
the Scriptures express it, in such terrible words, — " it will 
eat your flesh as it were fire." 

Success in life is also attained through the practice of 
economy — another excellent virtue. But money is so often 
esteemed as a means of enabling us to take front seats in 
society, to live in better style, and to produce a glare in 
the flaices of other people, that even many of those persons 
who have achieved apparent "success in life," are not 
particulary observant of this homely virtue. We are 
fonder of living up to the means, and even of living 
beyond the means, than of living within them. But the 
end comes at last ; and what may have seemed success, 
often proves a bubble. 

Foriunes are made by perseverance ; though many tiy to 
achieve them as generals do a victory — ^at a blow. They 
make a dash at success,-^speculate hurgdy, and are ready 
to venture everything upon a cast. Aey regard the 
share and stock market as another Aladdin's Lamp — only 
give it a rub, and lo I the genii arc expected to come with 
gold at their bidding. But unhappily the speculator as 
often rubs the wrong as the right way, and then, instead 
of a gain there is a loss. And even when there is a gain 
in that manner, it does a man but little good; for, 

" what is got over the 's back " — you know the 

familiar proverb well enough, we dare say. These eagcr- 
to-bc-rich people miss the mark because of their very 
eagerness. They have not the patience to wait ; and De 
Maistre, the wise Frenchman, says, that " to know how 
to wait is the great means of success." 

Success in life requires the daily practice of other 
fiuniliar virtues ; as, for instance, punctuality, prudence, 
foresight, caution, — ^and yet, also, decision and enterprise. 
Let a man practise these virtues faithftOly, and he will 
almost inMibly succeed in life, — ^that is, he will succeed 
in accumulating money and rising in social position. 

But what avails it all unless the possession of the 
money makes the man better, wiser, and happier? Is not 
the life that has ended merely in the accumulation of a 
huge pile of gold to all intents and purposes a fiulure, 
unless the man has been thereby somewhat elevated in the 
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dignity of a thinkixig being — madie more fitted to enjojr 
life himself, and to communicate blessings to others? 

And here let us say, that the success in life which is 
merdy tested by the money standard is an altogether 
folse one. So for as the virtues go which are necessary 
to be practised by a snccessful man of business, they are 
very well, and the money accumulated is also very good; 
but in itself it is only so much dross, unless it is used 
as a means of emoyment and usefulness. Thousands of 
men are now making their fortunes by gold-gathering at 
the Australian diggings. By late advices from Melbourne, 
there is one labouring man who, after six months digging, 
had accumulated £24,000 in the bsTik. There was 
success I But what did it amouxit to ? The man had 
accumulated as much metal as would sell in the world's 
market for the sum above mentioned. There are thou- 
sands of other men scraping and digging in tl^e mud and 
dirt round about Mount Alexander and BaUarat, who are 
abo accumulating gold with like rapidity, and with extra- 
ordinary success. And the men return with their gold, 
richer, — abler to command the luxuries of life, — with 
more abundant means of entering upon a career of 
dissipation; but no better men, no more deserving of 
admiration, no more worthy of esteem or applause — often 
indeed, worse men, hardened in heart and corrupted in 
nature, because of their very wealth. 

We must set up some other t^t than gold, then, for 
true success in life. What shall it be ? In this country 
the possession of acres gives a man a great weight in 
society ; and generally it gives him a high standing. A 
long rent-roll and as long a pedigree, — these are the 
standards of success come down to us from the feudal 
times. But the gold-gatherers are coming in upon these 
men and buying them out. We have successfiil navvies, 
successful merchants, successful bankers, and successful 
manufacturers, becoming large landed proprietors, and 
rapidly taking the place of the old squires and landed 
aristocracy of the country. But this is only the power 
of gold in another form ; and we must have another test 
besides either breadth, of acres or length of purse. As 
for birth, we can all boast of that. The pedigree of the 
meanest is as long as Uiat of the greatest. Many of us 
have lost count, but we all look back to Adam. We do 
not know that Lord Frankfort himself can get beyond 
that. 

The truest test of success in life is Character. Has a 
man built up, not a fortune, but a well-disciplined, well- 
regulated character ? Has he acquired, not mere gold or 
acres, but virtue, benevolence, and wisdom P Is he dis- 
tinguished, not for his ingots, but for his philanthropy ? 
That is the only true test of a man. 

Gold is every day becoming of less consideration in 
society. There are so many rich men already, and likely 
to be so many more richer still, that the possession of 
mere wealth will entitle a man to no consideration of itself, 
nnleas accompanied by some othei' more rational claims 
to distinction and respect. The rulers of opinion, — ^the 
men of mark in society in this day, are most of them 
self-raised men. They may be rich men, — that is very 
weU so far ; but they are sdso men of moral power, — of 
scientific sldll, — of enlightened judgment, — and of large 
nublic spirit. It is not the mere power of the till which 
these men wield, but the power which works in their 
moral character and disciplined experience. These are the 
strong men inParliament now, — one of whom was aweaver- 
boy, another a commercial traveller, and the third a pit- 
man's boy. Yet these individuals exercise a greater power 
in society than the roll of dokes or the bench of bishops. 
One has distinguished himself by his pen, another by his 
legislative power, and the third by his works, — unrivalled 
in any age. These men are embodimients of success in 
the truest and highest sense. 

It is personal qualities, not the accident of birth or 



the accumulation of gold or acres, which tell upon society 
at large. Money is power, it is true \ but so are intel- 
ligence, public spirit, and moral virtue, powers too, and 
far nobler powers. The making of a fortune may enable 
many to enter the list of the fashionable and the gentle 
classes, but it does no more. To be esteemed there, 
they must possess qualities of mind, manners, or heart, 
else they are mere rich people, — ^nothing more. There 
are men in the city almost as rich as Croesus, who have 
no consideration extended to them, — ^who elicit no res- 
pect, — ^forwhy? They are but money-bags. Compare 
them, for instance, with the pamphleteer who gave us the 
pennv postage, and how infinitely less respectable are 
they ! It is the same throughout society. The men of 
weight — the successful and the usefhl men — are not 
nec^sarily rich men. They are men of sterling char- 
acter, — ^men of probity and moral excellence. Even the 
poor man, though he possess but little of this world's 
goods, may, in tne sel^consciousness of a weU-cultivatcd 
nature, — of opportunities used, and not abused, — of a 
life spent and improved to the best of his ability, — ^look 
down, without the slightest fbeling of envy, upon the 
mere man of worldly success, — ^the man of^ money-bags 
and acres. 



A PET OUBANG-OUTANO. 

Th£ following account of Tuan, a pet ourang-outang 
will, we think, amuse our readers. We take it from a 
new and interesting French book, Voyage» €t Meeits, by 
Dr. Yvan. 

*' When Tuan was intrusted to me, he was about three 
years old. His height was that of a child of three. 
Had it not been for his prominent abdomen, he would 
have resembled a young Malay, dressed in some brown 
material, like our little sweeps. When I freed him from 
the bamboo basket in which he was brought to me, he 
seized hold of my hand, and tried to drag me away, as a 
little boy who wanted to escape from some disagreeable 
object^might have done. I took him into my room, in 
which M. Dutroncoy had a sort of cell prepared for him. 
On seeing tliis new cage, which resembled a Malay house, 
Tuon understood that it was in futui-e to be his lodging. 
He let go my hand, and set about collecting all the linen 
he could find. He then carried his booty into his 
lodging, and covered its walls carefully. These arrange- 
ments made, he seized on a napkin, and having draped 
himself in this rag as majestically as an Arab in his 
burnous, lay down on the bed he had prepared. 

" Tuan was of a very mUd disposition ; to raise one's 
voice to him was sufficient. Yet he now and then had 
very diverting fits of anger. One day I took fr^m him a 
mango he had stolen : at first he tried to get it back ; 
but, being unable to do so, he uttered plaintive cries, 
thrusting out his lips like a pouting child. Finding that 
this pettishness had not the success he anticipated, he 
threw himself fiat on his fiice, struck the ground with his 
fist, screamed, cried, howled, for more than half an hour ; 
at last, I felt that I was acting contrary to my duty in 
refusing the fruit he desired. For, in opposition to God's 
will, I was seeking to bend to the exigencies of onr 
civilization the independent nature which He had sent 
into the world amidst virgin foresta, in order that it 
should obey aU its instinct, and satisfy all its passions. I 
approached my ward, calling him by the most endearing 
names, and offered him the mango. As soon as it was 
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within his reach, he clutched it with violence, and threw 
it at my head! 

" There was something so hnman in this action, some- 
thing so evil in the expression of his rage, that I had no 
hesitation that day in classing Tuan amongst onr own 
species, he reminded me so mnch of certain children of 
my acquaintance. But since then I have learned better : 
he was only on rare occasions peevish and naughty. 

" The first day that I let Tuan dine at table with me, 
he adopted a somewhat incorrect mode of pointing out 
the objects which were pleasing to him. He stretched 
out his brown hand, and tried to put upon his plate oU 
that he could lay hold of. I gave him a box on the car 
to make him understand politeness. He then made use 
of a stratagem ; he covered his hce with one hand, whilst 
he stretched the other towards the dish. This scheme 
answered no better, for I hit the guilty hand with the 
handle of my knife. From that moment mv intelligent 
pupil understood that he was to wait to be helped. 

" He very quickly learned to eat his soup with a spoon, 
in this way : a thin soup was placed before him ; he got 
upon the table like a dog lapping, and tried to suck it up 
slowly. This method appearing inconvenient to him, he 
sat down again on his chair, and took his plate in both 
hands ; but as he raised it to his lips, he spiUed a portion 
of it over his breast. I then took a spoon, and showed 
him how to use it. He immediately imitated mc, and 
ever after made use of that culinary implement. 

"When I brought Tnan on board the Cleopatra, he 
was domiciled at the foot of the mainmast, and left 
completely firee; he went in and out of his habitation 
when he pleased. The sailors received him as a friend, 
and undertook to initiate him in the customs of a 
seafiuing life. A little tin basin and spoon were given 
him, wMch he shut careftilly up in his house, and at meal 
times he went to the distribution of provisions with the 
crew. It was very funny to see him, especially in the 
morning, getting his basin filled with cofiee, and then 
sitting comfortably down to take his first meal in 
company with his friends the cabin-boys. 

" Tuan spent part of his days in swinging among the 
ropes ; sometimes he came on to the deck, either to entei' 
into conversation with the persons of the embassy whom 
he knew very well, or to tease a young ManiUase negrito 
who had been given to M. de Lagrene : this ncgrito was 
his dearest friend. Some people pretended that the 
sympathetic ties which united these two beings were 
based on consanguinity. However this may be, Tuan 
had a profound contempt for monkeys; he never con- 
descended to notice one, and preferred the society of a 
dog or a sheep to that of one of these quadrumana. 

" Tuan acquired the habits of a gourmet whilst on 
board: he drank wine, and had even become deeply 
learned in the art of appreciating that liquid. One day 
two glasses were offered him, one half fbll of champagne, 
the other half full of claret. When he had a glass in 
each hand, some one tried to deprive hinrof that contain- 
ing the champagne. To defend himself, he hastily 
brought his disengaged hand up to the one which had 
been seized hold of, and having, by a dexterous effort, 
succeeding in' freeing it, he poured the sparkluog liauid 
into the glass of which he had undisturbed possession. 
He then held out the empty glass to the person who had 
tried to deprive him of it 1 

" This act, so well conceived, and so difficult to execute, 
was followed by one no less remarkable. Tuan was 
among the ropes, and would not come down in spite of 
my reiterated orders. I showed him a glass of beer to 
persuade him to come to me. He looked a long while at 
what I offered him, then, not trusting perfectly to what 
he saw, he took a rope, and with admirable precision 
directed its end into the glass, he then drew up the rope, 
put the end he had dipped into the liquid into his month, 



and having made sure of the flavour, htttened down to 
ahure the beverage with me. 

" It is false that ourang-outangs have ever been taught 
to smoke ; Tuan, and all those I have seen, were unable 
to execute that act. The pictures representing these 
quadrumana smoking hookas ¥rith thdr masters are 
stereotyped lies. 

*' VHien I arrived at Manilla, Tuan and I took up our 
abode in a Tagal house, and we lived in common with the 
family inhabiting it, consisting of the father, mother, two 
girls of fourteen and sixteen, and of some little children. 
Tuan was charmed with our residence. He spent his 
days in play with the little Tagal girls, and robbing the 
mango-women who were imprudent enough to put their 
merchandise within his reach." * * * * 

" The custom of wearing clothing is generally con- 
sidered the result of dimate ; some moralists pretend that 
it is connected with the innate sentiment of modesty. 
Whilst observing in the ourang-outang a manifest fond- 
ness for wearing clothes, I was able to convince myself 
that he obeyed neither of these impressions. Tuan took 
possession of all the pieces of stuff he found, and either 
threw them over his shoulders, or covered his head with 
them.* Handkerchiefs, napkins, shirts, or carpets, which 
came in his way, were indiscriminately used for this 
purpose. In those burning countries, with thirty-two 
degrees of heat, it was most certainly not the temperature 
which led him to wrap himself up ; it was not a feeling 
of decency either, for he only protected the upper 
portions of his body with these varied draperies." * * * * 

"Tuan had nothing of those social virtues called 
abnegation and devotion: he was selfish, and would not 
have found communistic principles to his taste. He was 
perfectly conservative in this respect, and only liked 
communism with regard to the property of others. If 
an animal invaded his cage, he drove him away un- 
mercifully ; one day he even picked the feathers out of a 
pigeon who had been struck with the unfortunate idea of 
t^ng refuge there. 

"Wherever we put into harbour, I bronght him 
clusters of bananas; the fruits were placed with those 
belonging to the officers of the staff. Tuan had leave to 
enter this sanctuary at his pleasure ; provided he had been 
once shown which clusters belonged to him, he respected 
the others until such time as he had exhausted his own 
provision. After that, he no longer went ostensibly and 
boldly in search of fhiit, but by stealth, crawling like a 
serpent ; the larceny committed, he came up again faster 
than he had gone down." 



A DBUlfKBK STOBT. 

The following story was lately told by a reformed 
inebriate as an apology for much of the folly of 
drunkards : — ^A mouse ranging about a brewery, happen- 
ing to &11 into a vat of bear, was in imminent danger of 
drowning, and appealed to a cat to help him out. The 
cat replied, " It is a foolish request, fur as soon as I get 
you out I shall eat you." The mouse piteously replied, 
that that would be far better than to be drowned in beer. 
The cat lifted him out, but the fiime of the beer caused 
puss to sneeie, and the mouse took refuge in a hole. 
The cat called upon the mouse to come out — " Did yon 
not promise that I should eat you." " Ah 1 " replied the 
mouse, " I did, but you know / vor in liquor at the 
time," 
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STTUKINQ LIKENESSES. 



coiacidc in the opmioa which tome 
dlstinguiahed authority tu eiprcued,— that 'portrait 
painters eiiit menlj upon the vanilf of nutnkiod,' " once 
laiaenhat uingely cickimed my aid friead, Tom Quillet, 
— iingul«rijr eccentric hot T«ry shrewd gentleman, who 
fit the wber, calciilating tge of two-and-thirty had 
Leeome so enamoured with.the deUe>l« /trcMr and "glo- 
riuua uneertaintiea" incident to legal practice, u to articU 
himselF ta clerk to * city lolicitor. It is true tlmt I 
bod, perhaps jnetly, earned the bitter retort, hj rather 
UDccremonioiuly delivering mjielT of an opinion — that (he 
infuwoa of a tri£e of common seme into the foolish por- 
tion of Bociet;, and ot common haaaly into the eonven- 
tioQaHy respedshle knares, would eompleletj dislocate my 
friend'a future prafeuional prospects. I remember well 
that to exceedingly animated debate resolled, in which I 
coutended that such things u respect, esteem, associition, 
Teneration, affection, and divers other very amiable 
qualities, exercised powerfnl influence in the augmentation 
of the demands upon the skill of an artist for " striking 
liLenaaa." I do not now recollect whether Tom or I 
conquered in this wordy war&re, neither ia the Rut of 
much importance at the present time ; yet I have often 
lines been slightly troubled with A misgiving that 
Tom's stinging qaotation, if not an exact embodiment of 
the whole tmth, was, nevertheleas, not entirely false. It 
is impoaaihle for me to deny that an alsjming quantity of 
very ignorant and very ridieoloua vanity ii occaaionally 
eihaled in the atelier of the portmit painter ; nay, this 
(oily is sometimes developed to sueh an extent as to 
totally frustrate the object of the parties interested. 
Every one, ot eonrse, Irishes ibr a " itriking likeness," 
and every one is equally careful to imprtas upon the artist 
the highly important tlsct, that he or she should fal rather 
offended than otherwise with the least indicntioa of a 
Jlattfring portraiture; yet, notwithstanding, in some 
cases every means i* adopted that either vanity or in- 
genuity can suggest to impress upon the eyes of the 
artist during the sittings as distinct an image as possible 
frain the io%d fidt every-day appearance of his modest 

I have heard an anecdote in whieh the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence is said to have inttmitcd to a distinguished lady 
titter, whom Nature bad endowed with a rather larger 



mouth than the recoguised laws of proportion deem 
necessary to the condition of perfect beauty, and which 
peculiarity she made many ridiculons attempts to conceal, 
that if it were really the wish of his fair patron, he conid, 
with the greatest ease, represent her without any mouth at 
all. 1 remember well the proprietor of the least beautiful 
face that I ever attempted to reproduce upon canvas 
continually boring me with requests not to flatter her. 
She knew she was " no beauty." and she did not wish to 
excite odraiiation for any such ephemeral trifles " as a 
good complexion, a pair of bright eyes, or a flnely. 
developed form." Notwithstanding all this, I experienced 
much discomfort whilst working at the picture, through 
my endeavours to suppress sundry interiisl cacbinualory 
iatextet, engendered by the grotesqne distortions of coun- 
tenance, resulting from her ill-concealed determination to 
look as young and pretty as pos«ble. In consequence 
of this folly, I bad the greatest difflculty in pro- 
ducing anything like a resemblance ; but fortunately she 
posessed a tolerably -siied nose end a rather intereating 
obliqiuty of vision. These I contrived to soften down a 
little, preaarring jnit suScieut individuality to indicate 
the prominent characteristics of the lady's conntenanee. 
The nst of the a&ir had more affinity to the ideal than 
the reel. My kind patt«ness was highly delighted with 
this exhibition of my artistic ability, and presented me 
with a handsome addition to my professional fee : I 
suppose as a reward for my having sueceeded so 
miraculously in the prodnetian of an " agreeably striking 

The ladies, however, an by no means singnlar or alone 
in the demre to flgun upon canvas bedecked with airs 
and graces utterly foreign to their persons and characters. 
Men generally appear much more interested in the trans- 
mission to posterity of faithful information with regard 
to their taste in the selection of a tailor, hairdresser, or 
haberdasher, than in the procuration of ■ truseript of 
their own personality, either physieally or mentally. I 
have finmd, notwithstanding ^ that has been said to the 
contrary, that but little di^renee eiista in the sexes so 
br OS respects the passion for exhibition in portrBitnre, 
surrounded by the many great and small indications of 
wealthy respectability or social importance. The olltimes 
elegant cameo brooches are fully paralleled by vulgarty- 
mossivB pins and cosily staring shirt-studs ; the expensive 
yet beautiful necklace of pearls, by the fearfidly ponderous 
gold gnud-choin ; the brilliaot satina and rich velvets by 
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gaudy waistcoats and neckties. There is an old sotto 
voce saying current amongst artists, that if it be fonnd 
impossible to make a lady or gentleman look handsome, 
the next best expedient to insure a favourable reception 
for yonr work is to make them appear wealthy and im- 
portant, or at least fashionable and respectable. I am 
not exactly prepared to deny the truth of this, for my 
experience has led me to conclude that the receipt is 
Yfduable to the aspiring artist. 

It is the rery height of folly for sitters to appear in the 
studio of a painter precisely in the condition in which 
they leave the toilet, — curled, brushed, and starched 
with painfully mechanical precision. The contiguity to, 
or mental association with, such a state of external 
" adornment,'' naturally begets a prim starched air or 
manner, a thing perfectly superfluous, as the operation of 
sitting itself infuses much more than is desirable of this 
obnoxious peouliarity. The likeness under such circum- 
stances can never be " striking" in a legitimate sense, 
for the individual himself only appears to liis friends or 
the public for an exceedingly snuUl portion of his time in 
the condition represented. An hour or two's free exercise 
of the body agreeably disturbs this perhaps necessary 
but nevertheless pedantic formula, and develops some pecu- 
liarities ehaiaeteristic of the individual. This is desirable, 
not only on acoonnt of likeness, but for the purpose of 
imparting to the compotition as a work of art a little of 
natural fireedom, variety, and picturesque elTeot. The 

Srofessors of tailoring, hairdressing, &c. labour for the pro- 
uction of a totally different result to the portrait painter. 
They endeavour to destroy or conceal individual peculiarity; 
they devote their ability to the conversion of all their 
customers into the nearest attainable resemblance to the 
then tbshionable ideal or mode. The portrait painter, on 
the contrary, has to discriminate between the peculiarities 
of individuals, and depict " strikingly" the points of difer- 
ence. I do not, however, wish to recommend an affected 
slovenliness of either manner or costume ; the medium 
or ordinary condition of the sitter in this respect, being 
the most truthful, is, of course, the best. 

I have often remarked that the production of a 
"striking likeness," in the usual acceptation of the 
term, depended quite as much upon the sitter as the artist. 
Photography affords a strong proof of the tmth of this. 
As the sitter appeart at ihs momtnt, so he will be 
depicted; the artist, or rather operator, having nothing 
to do with the likeness, except, perhaps, in the choice of 
the position of the head ; bis busmess being almost 
confined to the means necessary for securing a distinct 
impression. And yet photographic likenesses are not on 
the average, in my opinion, so "striking" as those 
produced by a moderately skilful artist, though I have 
seen odd ones remarkably faithful, powerful, and 
characteristic. What is the cause of this difference 
between things produced under apparently the same or 
similar circumstimces P There are two or three good and 
substantial reasons for it. In the first place all persons' 
fi^es are not in themselves equally "striking," or 
peculiarly characterized in an equal degree. Again, when 
a person is sitting for his or her portrait, the whole 
manner is straightened and artificial, from simple cog- 
nisance of the operation about being performed ; just as 
an individual destroys bis natural air or expression when 
consulting a mirror for the purpose of examining his own 
physiognomy. This evil is aggravated in the photographic 
process on account of the motionless condition necessary 
to the success of the operation. Good acting is therefore 
not only useful, but necessary, to the photographic sitter, 
as be is compelled to artificially assume and retain for a 
certain time, as nearly aa possible, his ordinarily natural 
expression and manner; a feat which few are able 
successfully to accomplish, for this imitative or acting 
talent is of very rare development to any considerable 



extent. The best photographs that I have seen are those 
which represent the operators themselves, who are, of 
course, conversant with these peculiar difficulties. It 
will be perceived that I speak not here of the slight 
inaccuracies, nor of the limitation of the sphere of 
operation inherent in photography itself: that is quite 
another nuittcr. Each sitter stands in precisely the 
same position respecting the unavoidable deficiencies 
in the mechanical process. The difference in the like- 
nesses is therefore not necessarily the fault of the machine 
or the operator. 

An individual often possesses a very imperfect, and 
sometimes a very erroneous, conception of the expression 
or ordinary ensemble of his own physiognomy. A 
looking-glass, as I have before observed, exhibits but a 
partial view, aud, to some extent, an assumed, and there- 
fore an erroneous, expression. I remember well the 
indignant surprise with which I once gazed at a cast 
taken from my own head. The hair had been laid down 
perfectly smooth, in order to fiEMnlitate the operation. 
This gave the bust a semi-bald appearance. The closed 
eyes and rigid features conjoined to this stamped upon 
it the character of a man twenty years older than 
myself. The nose presented a slighty aauiline form in 
profile, though I had, for some years, been labouring 
under the impression that my proboscis, of the two, had 
a very trifling tendency towards that variety usually 
designated as the " pug." Upon the whole, it resembled, 
to my own vision, the disinterred caput of some 
sanctimonious-looking, but sanguinaiy, Roman assassin, 
soldier, or emperor — or all three combined, of about the 
time of the first century of the Christian era. I was not 
quite alone in this opinion, for few persons could sec the 
slightest resemblance to my living and breathing self in 
the ugly thing 1 Yet, on another cast being taken from 
the same mould, the hair added in the ordinary style in 
which it appeared in the original, and the "eyes opened," 
as it is technically expressed, five out of every six 
recognised the likeness instantly, notwithstanding the 
utter stolidity of the expression. 

Goldsmith remarks, — in his BUtory of Animated 
Nature^ I think, — ^that the Jiair is of very considerable 
importance in the production of beauty, either in the male 
or female of the genus homo. It is equally true that the 
hair and its peculiar disposition haa a remarkable 
influence in the production or destruction of likeness in 
portraiture. In order that I might be continually in 
possession of a demonstrable proof of this, for the 
satisfaction of any over-curled sitters, I procured a 
photographic representation of myself with the hair 
smoothly brushed across the forehead, and another in 
which a rather sldlfol friteur had pretty successfully 
imitated the ourls and disposition of the hair in the 
ordinary portraits of Lord Byron. These photographs 
proved capital impressions, clear, sharp, and telling. I 
had them placed in the same case for tiie convenience of 
minute comparison. About one in every ten detected the 
likeness in the smooth-haired one, because it was much 
nearer the truth ; but very few indeed had the slightest 
conception that my plain-looking frontispiece had 
burnished the model for the elegantly-dressed and rather 
handsome-looking fellow opposite. I do not remember 
one single individual ever suspecting, until informed of 
the fact, that the two pictures represented one and the 
same person under different circumstances. It is but just 
that I should acknowledge, that both the expression of 
the countenance and th6 position of the head were much 
varied in the second impression, and undoubtedly assisted 
in destroying the identity of the two. 

The choice of the position of the head is of infinitely 
more importance than is generally understood by either 
sitters or the artists themselves. The &oe can but be 
represented in a portrait in ont position, with only a 
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angle momentary action and expression. Yet the 
foatwea, from varioaa pointa of view, often present very 
diffinrent aspects and sometimes distinct individiialitieB. 
Some profiles dii&Br widely in appearance from the three- 
qnarters or the fall iisce of the same personage. I know 
well, fh>m experience, that iwo-fitc$d people, in this 
sense, are by no means uncommon. It becomes, there* 
fore, the artist's bnsinass to study well the head in all its 
Tailed phases before the commencement of the work, and 
to select that particular a^ect of his sitter's eonnteoanoe 
which nearest approximates to the general inq^ression 
produced by the contemplation of the whole. Artists 
invariably, all things else being equal, produce the best 
likenesses bo^ in fratnres, expression, and character, of 
those parties with whmn they are intimately acquainted. 
Indeea, this condition may be pronounced absolutely 
necessary to the realisation of an intellectual portrait. 
To its absence, to some extent, may be attributed 
the existence of the many well painted (in a mefhanical 
sense) but utterly characterless "portraits of a gen- 
tleman," which often occupy much more space than 
they are fisirly entitled to on the walls of our public 
exhibitions. 

A few years ago, when about to commence the portrait 
of a person with whom I had had little previous 
acquaintance, I found myself unable to decide whether I 
should represent him with the head turned off towards 
the right or towards the left. To any eye, two very 
distinct faces were presented under this apparently slight 
change of condition. I was about to suggest the post- 
ponement of the sitting for a week, when an old friend of 
the gentleman accidentally called, and I hit on the 
following expedient to settle the difficult question: — I 
requestdi the new comer to occupy my seat for a 
momeot. He had been a frequent visitor to my studio, 
and knew something of the variation in appearance to 
which I am now alluding. 

" You are much better acquainted with Mr. P ^n" 

said I, " than I am. Do you think that a good likeness 
of him as he now sits ? " 

The friend gazd^ thoughtfully for a moment, and then 
said, emphatioilly, *' No." 

The fisncy of the sitter was immensely tickled at this. 
He Unghed and frt>wned aUemately, and at last indig- 
nantly exclaimed : — " You are surely not such a fool as to 
expect me to believe that I am not like myself T' 

I beckoned to him to turn his head the contrary way 
for a moment. This was no sooner done than the friend 
instandy exclaimed, " That's it 1" 

I painted the picture, accordingly, in the position in 
which he then sat. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some, tiiat the little 
vanities and foibl<» of which I have spoken in rather 
sarcastic terms are productive of no great amount of evil 
to either their possenors or any one else ; that, in fact, 
they are private peculiarities and fimeies, and, as such, can 
scarcely be considered to afford legitimate subject for public 
censure. I am quite agreeable that individuals may (for I 
know very well they wiU) consult their own pleasure in 
the selection of Uie peculiar "style of art" in which they 
shall figure upon canvas ; but I must request in return 
that they will as cheerfoUy concede to me the privilege of 
nursing my own opinion as to the policy of their conduct 
or the puniy of their artistic taste. I know many parties, 
who bow with the most davish deference to the dogma of 
a tailor or milliner, that would shower upon the poor 
unfortunate artist honoured by their patronage a perfect 
torrent of orders and instructions as to the manner, the 
peculiar attitude, drapery and accessories — ay, and some- 
times even their arrangement in the picture, as though they 
had studied art'from infimcy and the party employed had 
been inducted into the mysteries of his profession but a few 
d^s praviously. Thsfe is something more than mere 



personal vanity in this. It is about as foolish an act as 

Saying a lawyer a handsome fee for the privilege of 
icta^g to him the legal opinion which you are desirous 
of obtaining from his professional knowledge and 
experience. 

Certainly, sitters are by no means to blame for all the 
monstrosities perpetrated under the appellation of like- 
nesses, striking or otherwise. Too many of my brethren 
of the brush ojpgcvt to fancy that their vocation hath 
considerable affinity to that of a land-smTcyor or an 
architectural draughtsnum ; thdr sole ol^ect anpearing to 
be the manufacture of a map of the face, or tne building 
up of a likeness with the mathematicid formality and 
mental indifference of an experienced mason or brick- 
setter, who turns out his work in quality, according to 
the price per yard specified in the contract. I have had 
the misfortune to be invited to inspect a selection of 
pictures of this dass, which the industrious manufacturer 
was polite enough to inform me were all " striking like- 
nesses," though, to my unsophisticated sense, they re- 
sembled a lot of semi-galvanized corpses, rather than 
living rational, ** re8pectw)le " human beings. 

Portrait painting nas often been contemptuously styled 
mere "foce making." I confess, three-fourths of the 
things perpetrated justify the epithet. Portrait painting, 
as a profinsion, presents a singular admixture of mere 
routine manufacture and high intellectual effort. You 
may range from the priceless, the marvellously powei'fu], 
and all but speaking head of Gevartius, by Vandyke, to 
the humble silouette^ labelled " in this style, frame and 
glass included, for one shilling!" And yet legitimate 
portrait painting, in its more elevated sphere of action, is, 
unquestionably, fine art of a very high character. The 
artist may not have the scope or choice of subject enjoyed 
by the painter of history, or he who endeavours to realize 
on canvas, the visions of a poetic imagination. He may 
be compelled to execute scores of "nobodies" without 
individuality, character, or expression, for the sake of 
professional remuneration ; but when his pencil is 
employed, eon amorcy in fixing, for the admiring scrutiny 
of future generations, the Imeaments of those whose 
grandeur of soul, or intellectual power, has left its 
impress upon society at large, it surely cannot be for lack 
of subject that his ixi rises not to a level which demands 
consummate genius for the triumphant achievement of the 
task imposed. Every distinguished person's portrait is, or 
ought to be, a kind of condensed biography, filling up and 
combining in unity the impression formed from a written 
memoir; a species of ocular resume of the individual, 
intellectually as well as physically. The artists who can 
successfully accomplish this great end have ever, and 
deservedly, ranked amongst the geniuses of their age and 
country, and stand forth ai distinct frvm the mass of 
their humbler brethren as Homer from the doggrel 
rhymester, or Plutarch from the "penny-a-liner" who 
"does" the obituary department for some obscure 
country journal. 



FIELDS FOR ENTERPRISE. 

The spirit of adventure was never stronger than it is in 
our own day. The effeminate children of civilization are 
just as ready to seek new homes and fresh opportunities 
for profitable effort as were the hardy barbarians of old. 
The spirit of Commerce, instead of war, is, however, 
now Uie main agent which moves the masses. Agricultural 
and pastoral ficilities, even with an agricultural and pastoral 
people, are at a discount. The wide plains, the well- 
stocked cattle-runs, the productive sheep-stations, of Aus- 
tralia, would never have led thither the flood of emigra- 
tion. The gold discoveries acted like magic. Commercial 
leagues, like that of the ZoUverein, might keep our pro- 
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ductions from the millions of Oermanj ; and tarifb more 
or less protective, like those of France and America, 
eiclode our fabrics from those two great countries of the 
old and new worlds; bat the fomace-fires glowed 
more brightly, and the shuttle went to and fro with a 
brisker motion, at the prospect of shiploads of bales 
going out, and shiploads of "nuggets" coming home. 
The main fear ¥ras not that the demand would be too 
small, but that it might be too great. There was no 
danger of there not being sufficient power to do the work, 
— the steam-engine and the power-loom are a guarantee 
against that, — ^but there was some chance that there might 
not be enough of the raw material for labour to exert 
itself upon. Calicoes cannot be made without cotton, — 
that is plain. The slaves of the United States, even with 
the driver's whip to stimulate them, do not keep pace 
with the efforts of free men. There does not seem any 
likelihood or even possibility in that quarter of extending 
the production of cotton beyond a limit which may soon 
be reached. Of that restricted quantity, the northern 
states are year by year requiring a larger share for their 
own manufscturing wants. The rapid growth of the 
Union insures that their demand will increase. The 
magic growth of a great gold-finding state on the banks 
of the Sacramento points to the same result. So also 
does the projected opening of a ship-canal through the 
isthmus of Panama, connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and giving the enterprising Yankees a better 
opportunity of competing with the English in the Chinese 
market. A very few years may elapse before we find the 
supply of cotton which America is willing to give us 
very deficient ; and cotton is the staple of English com- 
merce. If England would not be left behind in the race 
of nations, she must stir herself and look out for new 
markets betimes ; and it can never be done better than 
now, when the spirit of enterprise is so decidedly abroad. 

There are many circumstances which concur in point- 
ing attention toward the East as the quarter from which 
our future wants are to be supplied. The conunerdalists 
of Manchester have sent an agent out to India to report 
upon the probability of a cotton supply, and the facilities 
for future trade in that quarter. The result, so far, at 
least, as cotton is concerned, does not seem to picture 
forth any very favourable prospect. There are no roads 
for communication, and scanty means of any Idnd for 
the transit of merchandise or produce. The Hindoos 
are, for the most part, deficient of both capital and 
energy. No doubt, English money and perseverance 
and industiy might overcome these obstacles. What 
Americans do with enslaved Africans, Englishmen can 
surely effect with free men of as docQe a character as the 
negro, and fiir more intelligent. We have Uttle doubt 
that enough may be effected to set our minds at ease as 
to the staple of our manufactures being obtained from our 
own possessions in sufficient quality ; but the question 
arises, whether there is or is not some other way of com- 
passing the desired end more easily and at less cost P 

The answer is to be found in the history of the Indian 
Arehipelago, compiled with so much care and labour, which 
Mr. Horace St. John has lately sent from the press.* 
With the exception of the interior of Africa, perhaps there 
is no part of the world of which Europeans have less 
knowledge than those isles of all sizes, some many times 
larger than Enghind, some like mere tufts of grass and 

* Tkt Indian Archipelago: iU Sitiorjf and Pre$tui Siaft. 
By HoraM Bi. John. In % roll. Loadon ; Longman. 1868. 



baskets of flowers floating amid the bright waters. Of 
these—- perhaps the most fertile, productive, and beantifiil 
spots in the world — ^Mr. H. St. John has, with infinite 
care and painstaking, collected from all available sources 
every piece of information. There is not a record he has not 
read, fit>m the accounts of the oldest voyagers down to the 
chronicles of the latest discoverers. The whole is blended 
in by in the most complete and best account of the 
Archipelago which has yet been given to the pnUic. 
There is Ihe history, so fiur as it can be gathered from the 
dim traditions of a barbarous past, of the various tribes 
which have at different times dominated in those r^ons: 
the changes in religion, varying between the paganism of 
the aborigines on the one hand, and the Mahometanism 
of the fierce Malays and warlike Arab adventurers on the 
other. The empire of the Portuguese, once the only 
European nation which exerted power in these waters, is 
traced through the phases of its rise, decline, and fall. 
The advent of the Spaniards, and their proceedings down 
to the present time, when they are the masters of the 
Phillipine Isles, are recorded. The successful rivalry of 
the Dutch, who have become by fax the most important 
power there, holding a sway second only in importance to 
that of England in the Peninsula, is described. The 
desultory attempts which Great Britain has from time to 
time made to establish herself in the islands are chronicled. 
The luxuriant tropical scenery is brilliantly painted. The 
vast capabilities of the Arehipelago for commerce* are 
enumerated : and nothing is wanting to give the reader an 
adequate conception of the great miportance to a com- 
mercial people like ourselves of securing a permanent and 
established position in this locality. 

Leaving its past history, with the many important 
ethnological and religious questions connected with it, to 
those who read the book itself, we will briefly glance at 
the present condition of the Arehipelago. The Butch 
possess great tracta of land in Sumatni, Java, Celebes, and 
other iuands, in their own right, by virtue partly of 
treaty, partly of conquest. A great number of the princes 
of the native population are subsidiary to them, and owe 
them allegiance. Partly by arms, psrtly by diplomacy, 
they are yearly extending their influence. But the Dntdi 
are, unfortunately, possessed by that spirit of monopoly 
which distinguished their predecessors, the Portuguese 
and Spaniards. They are exceedingly jealous of any 
rivalry ; and they not only guard their own colonies — 
with the exception of one place, which has been made a 
free port — ^from intercourse with Europeans, but in their 
treaties with the neighbouring potentates, they are in the 
habit of stipulating for exclusive privileges of trade for 
themselves, and prohibiting intercourse with other 
foreigners. Less than half a century ago, the Netherlands' 
authorities did not scruple to employ force as well as craft 
for the attainment of their ends ; and the English have 
been driven by them from settlementa in the Indian Seas, 
far within that period. We may, however, safely infier 
that the day when that could be safely attempted has gone 
by, and that the English flag will be a sufficient protection 
from violence, wherever it may be hoisted. The power of 
Portugal is defunct, and that of Spain so limited as»to 
require only a passing notice. The great empire of 
Japan is hermetically sealed, the emperor dreading the 
suojugation of his dominions, — a dread justified by the acta 
of the European powers wherever they have gained a 
footing. America, however, has her eye on Japan, and 
will, probably, either by treaty or arms, partially open it 
to the commerce of the world. The British settlement at 
Singapore, governed entirely upon fi«e-tnde principles, 
is attracting a large share of the trading fleeta of China 
and of the native merchanta from the Dutch traders ; and 
the adventures of Sir James Brooke at Sarawak — adven- 
tures which read more like those of an ancient hero of 
romance than of a flesh-and-blood man of this matter-of- 
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fact nineteenth century — hxfe gained for England the little 
island of Labnan, and a footing npon the immense ialand 
of Borneo. It is in that qnvter that our hoiwa lie of 
opening np, in the Indian Archipelago, new sources of 
supply and markets for trade. 

Of the fertility and general productiveness of these 
regions there cannot be any doubt ; the only question is, 
how best to make them available. The first disooyerers 
regarded the islands as the land of gold, — ^and most 
probably there are large deposits of that precious metal, 
as well as stores of the most valuable gems. There 
certainly are larger quantities of copper, tin, iron, 
antimony, and lead ; and the soil will produce anything 
that can be grown within the tropics. The sago-palm 
furnishes a subsistence without labour to thousands;-^ 
the rice crops are luxuriant; — coffiee flourishes; — ^the 
richest fruits, growing in the wildest exuberance, tempt 
the palate; — ^the most odoriferous gums and spices are 
abundant, and the bays and creeks and inlets teem with 
fish. Nature has done all that can be done for this 
&voured locality; all that is now wanted is careful 
culture, wise direction, and good government. In Sara- 
wak, at all events, the English have an opportunity of 
doing that now. As for the Dntch, we must let them 
take their own way; if they wiU persevere in their 
unjust and nnwise policy of oommeroial restriction they 
must, till the iigury they inflict on themselves as well as 
others opens their eyes to the wisdom of a more generous 
course. 

The great obstacle which we have first to meet is that 
of piracy, which has in these waters been carried on from 
the most ancient times. Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch, 
and English, have all suffered from the depredators, who 
live upon prey: not only merchantmen, but ships-of- 
war, have succumbed to their prowess. In swift galloys, 
which have outstripped every specimen of European 
sailing or rowing-vessel, they roam the coasts periodically 
with the monsoon ; crippling commerce, — spoiling the 
peaceable inhabitants of the fhiits of their mdustry, — 
destroying villages, — slaying men, and carrying women 
and children into captivity. In case of flight becoming 
necessary, the intricate navigation favours the escape of 
the robbers ; and the haunts to which they retire after 
their expeditions are so securely situated and strongly 
fortified, as to render attack dangerous. The c^it 
offenders in this way are the Malay tribes, and the most 
formidable freebooten are those of Llanuu ; but it is aUo 
certain that many of the Dyaks, especiaQy those of the 
sea-ooast, under the leadership of hsif-bred Arabs, habit- 
ually join in predatory and murderous enterprises. 

Peaceful as we are in our tendencies, and averse to all 
bloodshedding, we cannot join in the outcry which has 
been raised against Sir James Brooke and Captain 
Keppel, for their onslaughts upon the pirate haunts and 
pirate fleets. That seems to be the only possible way in 
which the evil can be efficiently met. All the European 
powers which have come into contact with the natives have 
tried treaties and been deceived in this matter. Foree, 
which has never been so strongly applied as by the EogUsh 
lately, has merdy palliated the infliction. If, however, 
we can improve the position which Sir James Brooke has 
won, and at the same time awe the pirates, we shaU And 
the Dyaks mild, tractable, industrious, and easily dealt 
with ; and we may expect to reap, in their supplies, and 
the markets which will be opened to our commodities, a 
rich reward for the trouble, expense, and apparent cruelty, 
of putting down a system of plunder which perpetuates 
poverty and misery upon the inhabitants, and forbids 
commeroe. 

Mr. St. John's excellent book places all these matters 
in their true light ; and we can only hope that it will be 
widely read, and create an active interest in those who 
have the power to carry its suggestions into efliBct. 



ST. SYLVESTER'S NIGHT. 

CHAPTEB y. 

Philip glanced at the check, and saw that it was indeed 
for five hundred fiorins. "What a pity I am not the 
prince 1" said he, as he put it into his pocket. At this 
mstant was whispered in his ear, " Your royal highness, 
we are betrayedl I will blow my brains out." Philip 
hastily turned round, and beheld a nqgro dose to him. 
"What do you want, my black friend?" hf carelessly 
inquired. 

"I am Colonel Rait," answered the mask. "The 
marshal's lady has told Duke Hermann everything, and 
he is furious with us both." 

" What matter?" said Philip, smiUng. 

"But the king will hear all!" said the negro. 
" Perhaps I shall be arrested this very night, and sent to 
some fortress to-morrow. But I will hang myself first." 

" That wiU not do you much good," said Philip. 

" Is it not better tiian to drag out the rest of my life 
in disgrace ? I am a ruined man I The duke wiQ require 
a fearful satis&ction ; he will wreak terrible vengeance. 
His back must yet bear the marks of the volley of blows 
admimstered by me. I am lost, and so is the baker's 
daughter too. I will throw myself into the river." 

" God forbid 1" said Philip. " But I do not see how 
this would save the baker's daughter." 

" Your royal highness is takmg the matter vefj coolly, 
while I am in actual despair. May I beg the favour of 
five minutes' private audience ?" 

Philip followed the negro into the anteroom, where 
some wax lights were glimmering in the sockets. The 
n^gro threw himself on the sofa as if utterly worn out, 
and began to sigh and groan. Philip, who had found 
some flasks of wine on a table, began to drink and hum a 
tune. 

" I do not understand how your highness con take this 
Arsed affair so coolly," said the negro. " Even if that 
villain of a Neapolitan, Salmoni, were here it was he 

who played the part of exoreist ; the fellow is up to every 
trick, and might help us out of the scrape ; out he is 
gone off." 

" So much the better," answered Philip, filling his glass 
again. " Since he is off, we will throw the whole blame 
upon him." 

" But we cannot do so. The duke knows now that 
you, I, the marshal's lady, and the baker's daughter, were 
all in the plot, and that we were practising upon his 
credulity and superstition. He knows that you induced 
Salmoni to play the exorcist ; that I suborned the baker's 
daughter to lure him on ; and that I, too, was the ghost 
that fiung him down and beat him. If the thing had not 
been carried to such extremity— —But I was determined 
to cure him of his love for my fur baker. It is a fursed 
business. I will take poison." 

" You had better take a glass of wine, it is excellent," 
said Philip, as he again emptied his glass. " But, indeed, 
my dear colonel, I cannot hdp saying, that for a brave 
officer as you are reputed, you are very chicken-hearted. 
For a mere frolic, you talk of blowing out your brains, 
of drowning and hanging yourself, and taking poison, 
— ^too much, by half, any one of them. Moreover, I must 
tell you that I do not very clearly understand all you 
have been saying for the last hour." 

" Your royal highness must excuse me, but I am fairly 
bewildered. The duke's valet de ehambre, an old friend 
of mine, has just told me in confidence that the marshal's 
wife ran as if the devil were in her to his master, and told 
him that Prince Julian had planned the whole scene in 
the baker's house, in order to have a pretext for refusing 
him the hand of his sister. ' The sorceress yon saw,' 
said she to him 'was myself; I was sent expressly to 
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inform the prinocas of your fluperstition ; and the ^host 
that heat you was no othet than Colonel Rait, the prince's 
aide-de-camp. It was this that broke off your marriage ; 
this that made the princess desire that yoor name should 
Bcrer be mentioned to het.* All this wm told thia nff 
Aight to the duke by that terrible woman." 

Philip shook his head as he muttered, "Who could 
have belieyed such things possible? The very low««t 
of the people would be ashamed of ftuch wickodness." 

"Yes/' cried this colonel; "it is not ppsdble to ict 
more like the lowest of thte people than this fiiiy of a 
woman has acted. But, my lord, for mercy's iak», 
save me ! " 

" Where is the duke ?" asked Philip. 

" His valet de chambre tells me that he immediately 
called for his hat atid sword, saying that he was going to 
the king. Only conceive, prince, what his majesty will 
say when the duke tdls him Ae story in his own way.** 

"Is the king here now?" 

" Yes. He is playing at ombre in the next toom with 
the minister of police and the ardibishop." 

Philip strode np and down the room. It wtt not easy 
to decide upon the best thibg to be done. " Save me, 
your royal highness," said the negro. "Your owto 
honour is at fttake, and a word from you will set all right 
with his majesty. I can onlv say that ftt the first bad 
news I throw mySdf out of the window. My fate is in 
your hands." And with these words he left tibe room 
abruptly« 



CHA.PTEE VI. 

" It is All) time for thee, Philip, to turn watchman 
again," said he. " You are getting yonradf, as well as 
your double, into sonpes that yon will neither of yon 
find it so easy to get out of, clever as you think your- 
selves. Wdl ! now I see the difference between the life 
of a gardener and that of a prince. We think they liv% 
so hi^pily at court, with notlung to trouble tiiem from one 
end of the day to the other. Oh I what a terrible place 1 
I have heard more bad things in one half-hour than I 
ever heard, or ever shall hear, in the whole course of my 
life." 

He wiu now accosted by ft mnndarin, covered with 
gold and jewels. " You here, my prince ? How fortnnftta 
I am to find ysttir troyal highness idone t" 

"Who are you?" 

" Count Badenlos, the minister of finanee," answered 
ihe Chinese, as he uncovered a facie which, thanks to very 
small ey^ and a very crooked nose, bore a much greater 
resemblance to anoliiefr mask than to a human (eoon- 
tenance. 

Wdl, eomit, what can I do for yon ?" aak«d Philip. 
May I speak freely? I have already done mytelf 
tiie honour of waiting upon your royal highness, but I 
was not fortunate enough to gain admission into your 
august presence. And yet — ^I call heaven to witness — no 
one in the court is more devoted to your royal highness." 

" I am thost mteftil to yon, count ; but what an yott 
wishes ? Be brief." 

"May I ventQl:« to spieak of tirt baxdcer, Abnham 
Levi ?" asked the mandarin. 

" I have not the slightest possible objection." 

" He has applied to me for the hundred thtfnsand 
florins that you owe him, und thftatctts to apply to the 
king ; — and your highness knows the deteEnninatiQinY>f his 
majesty some short time since, that he had paid your 
debts for the last time." 

" Cannot these pe(^ wait ? " hsked iKiilip. 

" They declare that they must have thdfr mobsy, ns do 
also the brothers Ooldschmidt, who hav6 a demand Upon 
you for seVenty-five thousand florins. 
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" No matter. If they will not waiti they om only do 
their woitt. I eare not;" 

" Bttt if yonr toval highness will allow me, I think I 
oonld remedy all ; that is, providfld " 

"Well; provided what?" 

" Give me but a few momenta' attention, and I will pomt 
oat to your royal highness a mods of vetting rid of all 
these debts. The house of Abraham Levi has bought 
im such quantities of com that the prioe is now very 
high. Oloiing the ports against foreign com would raise 
it nearly to femine price. Then we need only allow 
Abraham Levi to pour in his stores, and all wY>uld be 
settled. HiB house would take upon itself the payment 
of your debts, and I would hand yon the receipts. But 
all this depends upon my remaining aome years longer 
the minister of finance, as, should the Baron <de Greifen- 
sadi succeed in displacing me, I shall be unable to serve 
you in this matter, as is my most earnest desire. For 
myself, it is perfectly indiflbrent to me whether I keep or 
resign the office. I want rest, and ardently pant for it, 
but the interest of your royal highness requires that I 
should remain in office, and Ais ia sufficient to indnoe 
me to do so." 

Philip seemed lost in thought for a few moments. " If 
I understand you rightly, count,*' said he, " yon want to 
create a little famine in order to pay my debts. But 
have you thought of all the miseiy to the people ? and 
then the king, — surely he never would consent to such a 
measure 1 " 

" If I be left at the helm, you may rely upon me, my 
lord, to get yon into port As soon aa the price of bread 
is raised, the king wUl himself think of some such expe- 
dient ; and let Abraham Levi alone, if he once gets leave 
to bring in a hundred sacks, he will import a hundred 
thousand. But I must again remind your royal higlmess, 
that if the baron should get my place nothing can be 
done. Years must elapse before he would learn to manage 
matters properiy. Fbr a very long time he must perforce 
enact the part of an honest man. He would wait to see 
how the land lay ; and, besides, he is a regular miser — ^no 
terms could be made with him." 

" Now, how long do you think it would take a minister 
of finance to leam how to grind the people for the benefit 
of the sovereign ?" 

*' Hem 1 With taytfaing like head, he might anive at 
it in a year or two." 

" In that case, this king ought to appoint a new 
minister of finance every year, if he wiriies to have m 
feithful servant." 

" I flatter myself, my lord, that I have not deserved ill 
at the hands of his mijesty, during my management of 
the finance department." 

But what have you deserved at the hands of the people? 
They cannot meet the enormous taxes laid upon them. 
You ought to have some considerstion for us." 

" Us 1 Have I not done everything to please the 
eonrt?" 

" But I am speaking of the people. It is the people 
you should try to please.^ 

" With all due respect t&t youi* opinion, my lord, I 
must own that the long and his august family are the 
people t serve, nnd whose minister I am. As to what 
are oaUed the 'people,' I do not trouble myscdf about 
them. The eountry belongs to the king, and the people 
are to be considered only as part of the revenues of the 
prince. But this is not the place for renewing lAiese 
threadbare discussions upon the importance of the people. 
Your highness will have the goodness to say whether my 
expedient for payine your debts meets your approval." 

" N«, BO ; I wm fcevcr consent to free myself from 
embarrasamettt at the expense of thousands (^unhappy 
femilies." 

But^ my lord, tint is the bankw^i afijuf. His liouae 
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will gain so iinmen8el7 by the matter, that he, may well 
take upon him to discharge all your debts." 

" He ia Tery kind, indeed." 

" I may hope, tbcai, that I am restored to yonr high- 
nesses favour, and that " 

" Hark ye, sir, if com rises but the tenth part of a 
farthing, if you gi^e one particle of encouragement to 
your wily Jew forestallers, that instant I go to the king, 
reveal to him all your tricks, and entreat him to banish 
you from the kingdom, with your whole crew. I give you 
my royal word for it ; and, trust me, I will redeem the 
pledge." 

Philip turned upon his heel, and left the minister of 
finance petrified with astonishment. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

** Does your royal highness wish me to order the 
carriage P" said a man dressed as a Dutch merchant, 
with a great bag-wig, who now approached him. 

*' I do not want the carriage at all," said Philip. 

" It is half-past eleven, prince. The &ir opera*singer 
expects you ; her patience has been already tried not a 
Uttle." 

" And what have I to say to her ?" 

** Surely you cannot have changed your mind so soon P 
The note I gave her this morning with the diamond neck- 
lace worked wonders. The haughty dame has surrendered 
after a three months' siege, and do you now despise the 
hard-won conquest ? I own I am at a loss to nnderstand 
this sudden change." 

What ! yon are astonished, are you ?" 
You ordered me to be in readiness to accompany you 
befbre twelve. Has your highness any other engagement ?" 

" I rather think I have." 

" Perhaps to sup with the Countess Bom ? She has 
not appeared at the ball ; at least I did not discover her 
amidst the masks, and I fancy I should know her amongst 
a thousand by her walk, and her graceful queenly bearing." 

" And suppose it were, do you think I am bound to 
tell you?" 

" Oh I I understand, and you may rely upon my discre- 
tion. But will not your royal highness at least put the 
Signora RoUina out of pain by sending her a message P" 

" Since she chose to keep me so long dancing attend- 
ance, she has no right to complain. It is her turn to 
wait now. I cei'tainly will not go." 

" I care the less for the Italian's disappointment, as I 
think I have started fairer game for your highness. The 
whole town raves of a young girl; and such a girl! 
Rollina is nothing to her. Graceful aaihe young antelope, 
cheeks rosy as the morning, neck white as the snow ; in 
short, a very rosebud, in all her fresh and dewy youtbu 
She is only a servant girl, or at least in that class ; but I 
never saw anything like her." 

" She is of humble birth, you say ?" 

'* Yes, my lord, she resides with her mother, and is 
rarely out of her sight ; and I have found out that a young 
spark is making love to her. Bnt he cannot marry her, 
because, like herself, he has nothing ; they are both poor 
as Job. It would probably cost you a dowry for her when 
you want to get her off your hands. Her mother is the 
widow of a poor weaver." 

"And her name?" 

"The widow's name is Buttner, and the daughter's 
Rose, and truly she is a rose, a lovely rose." 

At the sound of this name poor Philip almost staggered, 
while feeling an almost irresistible impulse to knock down 
the speaker. " You are a very devil 1" he exclaimed. 

" Oh ! I think I can see a little way before me. I 
made out all I wanted to know very soon. But perhaps 
you have seen this pearl, this phenix — perhaps you 
already know her?" 
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" Certainly ; I know her well.' 
"So much the better. Have I said one word too 
much P Do you not agree with me ? And she cannot 
escape you. You have learned by chanoe the poverty of 
the mother : your humanity is well known ; you cannot 
bear to see misery and not relieve it : you inquire with 
deep interest into the poor woman's case, and leave a little 
present ; you renew your visit, and Hose soon becomes 
fomiliar with you : the rest is soon settled. As to the 
gardener-lover, you can buy him off cheaply enough, by 
slipping a couple of crowns into his hand." 

Philip's indignation nearly choked him. " By all the 
devils in hell, if I had hold of the scoundrel that dared — " 

" Oh I make your mind easy, prince. If your highness 
deigns to confer upon me the chamberlain's office yon 
promised me, there is nothing I will not do for you. The 
gardener shsll be sent to the army to fight for his country. 
Can anything be more honourable P As to his sweetheart, 
I will take the task of training her upon myself." 

" And if I do not break yonr neck fat your reward," 
muttered Philip between his teeth. 

" Your highness is too good. Your recommfindation 
of me to the king, and the chamberlain's key " 

" I would that I could this instantr— -" 

" Oh ! my lord, I fully rely on your great b'ndness. 
But if I had had an idea that you were so much attracted 
by this young girl, I would long since " 

" Not another word out of yonr lips," said Philip, now 
boiling with rage ; " not another word or " 

" No ; deeds, not words. To-morrow morning I will 
open the battery ; you will follow up the attack. It is 
no new thing to you to conquer, so there is little doubt 
that the citadel wiU surrender soon." 

The rage of Philip, so long dammed up, now broke 
through all restraint. He seized the Dutchman by the 
arm, crying, " If you attempt to go near—" 

" For heaven's sake, my lord, be calm 1 Pray moderate 
yonr ecstasies ; you have nearly dislocated my arm." 

" If you attempt to go near that young girl," continued 
Philip, " as sure as I am a living man I will break every 
bone in your body." 

"Very weU, my lord, very wdl," cried the mask, 
now writhing with pain ; " but, for mercy's sake, let go 
my arm 1 " 

" If I ever even see you go into the street where Rose 
and her mother live, you shall die by my band. Remember 
what I say." 

The mask stood motionless before Philip. " My 
lord," he now faltered out, " how could I have known 
that you were seriously attached to this young girl P " 

" Well, you know it now, and I wish all the world to 
know it." 

" And you are loved by her in retom P" 

" What affair is that of yours P I forbid you even to 
think of the youne girl ; your very thinking of her is 
pollution to her. You now know my feelings ; begone !" 

The Dntch merchant retired in utter discomfiture. 



OHA.FTSR YIII. 

It is time that we should give a glance at Philip's sub- 
stitute : he was all the while going through the streets 
in his quality of watchman. It is unnecessary to say — 
what every one has by this time guessed for himself — that 
this personage was no other than Prince Julian, who, in a 
fit of intoxication, had conceived the idea of becoming 
initiated into the secrets of the nightly guardians of the city. 

He had no sooner left Philip, than, disregarding alto- 
gether the boundaries he had prescribed, and the direc- 
tions he had given him, he ran through every part of the 
city, sounding the bora almost incessantly, and calling 
out hours that certainly were not those marked out by the 
town-clock. 
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While tlios eoiueieiitioiuljr dischaiging his ftmctioiis, 
the door of a house in one of the hye-streets was opened, 
and a young girl beckoned him to approach. The prince 
stopped his chanting, and obeyed the signal of the appa- 
rition, which, even by the doubtful light of the city lamps, 
he could see was no goblin grim, bnt a lovely maiden in 
the first bloom of youth. A pretty soft hand now caught 
his, and a sweet voice said, " How are you, dear Philip ? 
But speak low, that no one may overhear us. 1 slipped out 
of the room, where they all are, that I might see you for 
an instant. Are you not delighted?" 

"that I am," said the prince; "bnt who could be 
otherwise with you?" 

" Philip, I have good news for yon. My mother will 
allow you to spend to-morrow evening with us ; will you 
come?" 

" Not to-morrow evening only, but every evening, — 
every evening," cried the prince ; " and I will stay with 
you, too, as long as you Uke. I only wish I could spend 
my life with you ; — ^how happy we should be." 

" Listen, Philip ; in about half an hour I shall be 
passing the church of St. Gregory, on my way home. I 
will wait a moment for you, — ^but remember, you must be 
punctual,— and yon can see me home. Now be off, lest 
we should be surprised." 

She was turning into the house, but the prince caught 
her in his arms. " And are you going to leave me so 
coldly ?" he said, as he imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 

Rose knew* not what to make of Philip's boldness ; her 
Philip was always so gentle and so modest that he had 
never ventured further than kissing her hand, save only 
on the day that Rose's mother had forbidden them to meet 
again. That day, in the transirarts of their g^ef, they had 
exchanged the first kiss, — ^but Philip had never offered to 
repeat it. Rose now struggled, but the pretended Philip 
was so persevering, that, in order not to risk discovery by 
any noise, the young girl was obliged to yield. She allowed 
him to take a second kiss, whispering, *' Now, Philip, yon 
must go." 

But go he would not " I should be a great fool to 
prefer my sentry-box to you, my pretty one. I will stay 
as long as I can." 

** Ah !" said Rose, sighing, " but you know this is not 
right." 

" Why not, you little simpleton ? Is a kiss a forbidden 
pleasure?" 

" To be sure it is," answered Rose ; " thongh, if we 
were once together, it would be a different matter." 

" And can we not be together every day, and all day 
long, if we like?" 

" Ah 1 Philip, how oddly yon talk to-night ! Yon know, 
as well as I do, that we must not think of it yet." 

" But I must, and will, and do think of it ; and it shaU 
be whenever you please." 

''Philip, you must certainly have been drinking in 
the new year. Whenever I please ! Now, go away, for 
I am very angiy with you. But stay, Philip, I must tell 
you a dream I had last night." 
"What was it?" 

" That you had got the highest prize in the lottery. 
Oh 1 how glad, how delighted we were, Philip. You had 
bought a splendid garden, — ^there was not such another in 
the whole city, — with everything in it in abundance; 
flowers like those in Paradise ; whole beds of early vege- 
tables ; and trees, their brandies bending down with the 
load of fruit. I was so sorry when I awoke to find it all 
gone. But tell me, Philip, did you not say you had put 
into the lottery, realty ? And was it not to be drawn to- 
day?" 

" If I get you as a prize, my lovely girl, what care I 
for any other ? But how much ought I to have won ?" 

" If you were only lueky enough to win a thousand 
florins, yon might buy a very nice garden.' 
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" A thousand florins I What would yon say ]£ I had 
more ?" 

"Oh, Philip! what do yon tell me? Can it be pos- 
sible ? Oh ! you are only making game of me ; you are 
as bad as my dream. But do tdi me, — have you really 
got a prize ? Own the truth." 

Well, I wiU own the truth. I have." 
Oh! how happy we ahall be !" cried Rose, in her 
transpoiis of joy, throwing herself into his arma. " More 
than a thousand florins 1 But will they actually give you 
all that money?" 

" I have it this very moment ; and if yon like, I wiU 
give it to you now." 

"What! I%ilip1 and have you it about you?" 

The prince took out his purse, which he had brought 
ready filled for the gaming-table. " Ped how hemry it 
is !" he said; and as he put it into her hand, he snatched 
another kiss. " Now, will you have me, my little one ?" 

" Philip, if you had ever so much money I could not 
have you were you not my own Philip." 

" And, suppose I was not your own Philip, — but oonld 
give you twice as much more ?" 

"I would fling it in your face, and make you my 
parting curtsey," said Rose. At this moment a door was 
heard to open above, and a merry laugh rang thiongh the 
passage, while a light streamed thiongh it. Rose started, 
and whispering, " In half an hour, at St. Gregory's," die 
pushed the prince into the street, shut the door, and 
darted upstairs. 
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TO WINTER. 

Oh, Winter, old Winter ! for many a year 
You and I have been friends, but I sadly fear 
That your blustering nights and stormy days 
Will have no more of my love or my praise. 

There was a time when I used to look 
You full in the face on the frost-bound brook ; 
When I laughed to see you lock up the ale, 
And fetter the mop to tiie housemaid's paU. 

It was fun to see you redden a nose. 
Benumb little fingers, and pinch great toes ; 
To hear you swear in a nor'-west blast, 
As your glittering dedgc-car rattled past. 

I've greeted you, come what there might in your train. 
The hurricane wind or the dduging rain ; 
I've even been kind to your sleet and your fog, 
When folks sud " 't isn't weather to turn out a dog. 

I've welcomed you ever, and tuned each string 
To thank and applaud you for all yon bring ; 
I've raced on your slides with joyous foUy, 
And pricked my fingers in puling your hoUy. 
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But you treat me so very unfurly now. 

That, indeed, old fellow, we must have 

Though your tyrannous conduct 's so fieredy uncouth, 

That I hardly dare venture " to open my mouth." 

I tremble to hear yon come whistling dong, 
Por my breathing gets weak as yours grows strong ; 
And I crouch, like my honnd, in the fire's wann blaze, 
And eagerly long for the soUtioe rays. 
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Ton msf spit your mow, but /cm nieed not make 
My cheek as white as the icide flake ; 
Ton may darken the sky, bnt I cannot tell why 
You shonld spitefully seek to bedim my eye. 

Ton sent old Christmas parading the land. 

With his wassail enp and minstrel band ; 

But yon griped me hard idien the sports began, 

Crying, " Brink if yon dare, and dance if you can.*' 

It is true I had proffers of meat and of wine. 
Which, with honest politeness, I begged to decline ; 
For with drams antimonial I cannot agree. 
And I quarrel with beef when 'tis made into tea. 

Others may go to the revel and rout, 

They may feast within and ramble without ; - 

But I must be tied to the chimney side, 

Lest Death, on his white horse, ask me to ride. 

The wise ones say I must keep you away, 
If I wish not to see my brown locks turn grey ; 
That your motive is base, for you're lying in wait 
To cany me off through the churchyard gate. 

Oh, Winter 1 old Winter I such usi^ is sad. 
You're a brute and a traitor, and everything bad ; 
But, like many dear friends, you are stinging the breast 
That has trusted you most and has loved you the best. 



A SONG 



TO 



"the PEOPLB" of ENGLAND. 



Onward ! Liberty and Reason !' 
This is now broad Europe's shout ; 

England, it were moral treason, 
Were thy lion voice left out. 

Britons I keep your banner waving. 
Hang it forth in Freedom's sun ; 

But beware the braggart raving 
That would talk of sword and gun ! 

Trust not to the brawling leaders. 
Lighting ye with Fury's brand 1 

'Tis brain-feeders, not blood-breeders, 
That shall purify the land ! 

Heed not those whose noisy yelling 
Fain would waken Tumult's din ; 

Let a nobler voice be swelling, 
In the battle ye must win 1 

Show that ye have sense and feeling, 
Fit to gain and guard your place ; 

Let your own determined dealing 
Meet oppression face to face I 

Not with weapons red and reeking. 
Not with Anarchy's wild flame ; 

But with loud and open speaking. 
In " the People's " mighty name I 

Wisely think, and boldly utter 

What ye think, in Wisdom's speech ; 

But ye must not even mutter 
Words that only madmen teach 1 

Ye shall soon have wider Charters 1 
England hears the startling cry 

Of her poor and honest martyrs. 
And her ** glory " muit rqily. 



Ask for all that should be granted I 

Show the fester of neglect ; 
If " a People's " love is wanted, 

" People's Rights " must have respect! 

Let the great ones, high in station. 
Lift their eyes, and see at length 

Ye are pillars in the nation. 
That alone insure its strength ! 

Tell your rulers they must levy 
Fairer weights on wearied backs 1 

Say the cofSsn that are heavy 
Best can yield the heavy tax 1 

TeU the Church, its first great Pastor 
Had no gathered wealth to count ; 

Little had the Christian Master 
For his *' Sermon on the Mount 1 " 

Say, the Prelates — crammed unduly — 
Should divide their bloated spoil 

With the humbler Priests, who truly 
S^rve mankind with ill-paid toil 1 

TeU the paupers dad in ermine. 

That your children are unfed ; 
And ye will not have State vermin 

Gnawing into Labour's bread 1 

TeU aloud your hearts are loyal ; 

Let " God save the Queen " be sung : 
Yet the idle and the Royal 

Must not suck with " horseleech " tongue ! 

Show that ye have bravely risen. 
That ye are not " bruta " and " fools ;" 

Say that ye wiU shim the " prison," 
When they give ye " work " and " schools 1 

TeU your wise and great Law Makers 
(Moral o'er their meat and wine). 

That they might become Law Breakers, 
Left, like ye, to pinch and pine ! 

Think they, with short-sighted meanness. 

Ye are weaker 'neath their wiU, 
With your flesh in wolfish leanness. 

And your minds less nourished stUl ? 

Let " the People " have their " GoUege 1 " 
Untaught men are fearful things ; 

Only crucibles of Knowledge 
Serve to melt Crime's fetter rings I 

Sons of England, be ye steady 1 
'Tis your heads, and not your hands. 

That shaU prove ye fit and ready 
To enUst in Freedom's bands ! 

Tmst not to your brawling leaders 1 
Scorn to spring with tiger claws ; 

'TIS truth-heeders — ^not steel-speeders — 
That shaU triumph in your cause. 

League in firm, uii^inching quiet ; 

Use your presses, print and read I 
If you ope the gate of Riot, 

Wives and Uttls ones most bleed ! 

Onward I " Liberty and Reason ! " 

Let this be the chorus cry ; 
And not a heart wiU dream of treason. 

If wise Senate lips reply ! 
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POETRY AND THE PEDANT. 

** Thz writing or reading of poetry," saith Jeremy Bentham, 
"is like plaving at tke game of piuhpin, — about as usefnl, 
and not half so amusing." In the midst of that dry man's 
disquisitions we find this pebbly thought. Wherefore, 
our breast becomes cold with indignation : our chin is 
red in the glow of a sea-coal fire ; our feet are buried in 
slippers, and the slippers are buried in the rug ; the lamp 
is fragrant with fancy ; the bright brass kettle sings, and 
the wine sparkles ruddily in globe of purest crystal. All 
is warm, and the cheer of the winter evening is like the 
embrace of an old friend ; — ^^t does our breast become 
cold with indignation. Put aside the book I From those 
shelves of lustrous Honduras slabs, Spenser and Chaucer 
are looking down in anger. Tliat Jeremy was no philo- 
sopher, but a pedant. His heart must have been original 
clay, and we would affiim that it had been baked as hard 
as a brick in his bosom, if imagination could conceive 
how ever any heat got there. 

Such a pedant is of sandv nature. His mind is a 
waterless desert, — a place where no green or pleasant 
thing will grow ; a Waste, where the sun of heaven only 
scorches and never warns to life. The dew falls vainly 
on him ; the flowers never bloom at his feet ; the violet 
has no sweetness in its breath, the butterfly has no beauty 
in its golden wing. He is as the dust of a pyramid, in 
which not even a rat can live ; — ^the face of a chalk-rock 
where no weed wiU grow and the svrallow will not build. 
He has a homeless soul; he has a sightless brain; he sees 
only half of nature ; he knows of only half the created 
world. Doubtless he has a comfort for himself, and 
declares, as Jeremy does, that there is a natural opposition 
between poetry and truth, that some false glitter must 
ever adorn the visions of the mind. But what can this 
torpid thing feel of the menial delights and the undeluding 
joys of life? What to nim is beauty, which is poetry to 
the eyes; or love, which is poetry to the heart; or 
philosophy, which is poetry to the mind ? What is the 
buoyancy of his youth, what is the balm of his old age ? 

This Bentham, in his cold economy* feels some pity for 
the weakness of men. Excitement they must have, 
declares he, and poetiy is not of the worst kind. It is 
better than drunkenness, better than slander, better than 
the love of gaming, — indeed, "an ezcelle&t substitute*' 
for them. Admirable, generoBS Jeremy! Then poetiy 
is not a vice ? Not at ail times, replieth Bentham ; but 
it is often not so innocent as pushpin, — ^wherefore, push- 
pin is the more valuable of the two. Besides, the game is 
more easily learned ( it is fiuniHar to more persons (we 
doubt it) ; it is a more natural and simple pleasure. This, 
then, is philosophy. Shakspore was wrong, who said it 
was a perpetual feast of nectared sweets. Sir Philip 
Sidney was wrong, who said that the first verse of the 
poet was as the ripest cluster of grapes from a vine, as a 
tale that holdeth children frtim play, and lureth old men 
from the chimney comer; a salve for the afflictions of 
this earth, which we take as s sweet "medicine of 
cherries." Feltham^was wrong, who said that because 
Solomon and his &ther held the lyre in one hand and the 
sceptre in the other, they had more largeness of soul and 
more human charityfthan all the other monarchs of the 
Jews. That ancient master of wisdom was foolish, who 
said that poetry was more philosophical than history, 
because it embraces general truths, while history touches 
only the particular. Lord Bacon, also, was wrong when 
he said, that it serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, 
moralily, and delectation, and is kindred to a thing divine. 

Who, then, was right by the laws of utility ? Moly- 
neux and Locke were right, who said that Shakspere and 
Spenser, and all our poets, exeept Hilton, were mere 
ballad-mongers in comparison wiu one dry hiwyer. Sir 
Bichard Blackmore. Nest, Jeremy wm lig^t, who said 



they were lets the benefboAors of mankind than the 
inventors of a childish game. Poetiy £uls, but pushpin 
fails not. Tasso, however, has an answer to these 
arrogant conceits. A poet, he says, is a teacher of truth. 
Truth is often bitter to the taste, but poetry tinges with 
sweetness the brim of the cup. A grave poem, says 
Feltham, is the deepest kind of writing. The study of 
poetry, says Bolingbroke, is the study of human natuiie. 
Even Johnson, that rugged Russian of letters, likens it to 
a sort of nuptials between pleasure and truth, and speaks 
of it as "the highest learning." And th<»e was no less 
wisdom than warmth in the affirmation of Cowley, that' 
"there is not so great a lie to be found in any poet as the 
vulgar conceit that Ijing is essential to true ^K>etry." 
Listen, too, to old Rapin, who will tell you that its chief 
end is to instruct. Ajid did not one of the coldest critics 
in our language say of one ^f the most passionate poets, 
that his writings formed alone a system of civil and 
economical prudence? Poetry, indeed, is the very 
eloquence of ti-uth in its own behalf. 

Some, we know, plead a justification for Jeremy 
Bentham when he daases poetry under the head of 
frivolous amusements. He classifies poetry with push- 
pin, they say, just as a naturalist classifies a man with a 
monkey. The answer is worth nothing, but we accept 
the comparison. Poetry is no more to be compared with 
pushpin than a man to a monkey. It is less like it, 
indeed, than a humming-bird is like a crocodile. The 
only resemblance, in fact, consists in both words begin- 
ning with a p. In this ingenious clinking of letters 
consists, indeed, the cleverness of many such sayings. 
But how easy it would be to answer the alliterative critics 
in their own style. Truth, we might say, is not tested 
by typography. Morals are not a matter of metre. 
Falsehood is not necessary to fiction. 

Of a similar kind is that clinking of ideas to prodiu» 
a sort of smartness which we call antithetical. Homer, 
says the pedant, was the best poet, and the worst mo- 
ralist, that ever lived. But when the pedant has said it, 
it remains as untrue as it was before. Comparing him 
with his age, Homer was one of the most moral writers 
ever produced in the world. And what truth has not 
Shakspere taught? What philosophy is wanting in 
Milton ? The fact is, simply, that falsehoodd, and wicked 
maxims, and impure thoughts, can be expressed in poetiy 
as well as prose : it is as easy for some men to write 
nonsense in stanzas as it was for Jeremy Bentham (for 
instance) to do it in paragraphs. When a man has bad 
sentiments and ridiculous ideas, he will express them 
with equal ease, whether he be a poetaster or a pedant. 

" Will honour," said Falstafi; " set a broken leg ? will 
it cure a wound ? No 1 Then it is a word — mere air." 
Just so with Jeremy as with that fat philosopher. You 
must make something, as with a tool, or prove something, 
as with mathematical logic, or you are worthless. WOl 
poetry make a Christinas pudding? Will it feed an ox ? 
Will it give Mr. Bentham a glass of wine ? No I Then 
it is of less value than pushpin. " Sir," said Dean 
Tucker, "the man who makes a pin is a more im- 
portant member of society than Rafaele, whose pic- 
tures only please the eye." "Why so?" said Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. " Because," replied the wooden sophist, " he 
whose hands create a new thing for the use of humanity 
does more than he whose intellect evaporates in mere 
ideas." " Then," said Joshua, " an architect is less than 
a brickmaker I " " Bxactiy," said the dean. 

But what to Dean Tucker were the treasures of the 
Italian galleries? What to him was the influence of 
those shapes and visions of immortal beauty ? What was 
all the magic of the painter's art ? What was the blush 
of the southern maiden, or the smile of the Tuscan 
Madonna ? What were the tints of the morning, or the 
golden leaves that in autumn strew the slopes of Fiesoli ? 
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Thej were neither port nor *l>ei^' The/ were not | 
everTthing, so Uiey were noUiing* Well, then might we 
say, what is honour ? WOl Tirtuefeed the hungry ? Then 
cheese is better. Will fisncF make bricks ? Then 
pippins for me 1 " How long/ says Roberto to his boy, 
m the famous story, — " How long could you liye on seu- 
respeot P " " All my life, — ^with mutton," he rqtUes. 

And how long, may Jeremy Bentham ask, — Iraw loUg 
could we live on poe^ P How long, we reply, could we 
lire on ateam^engines P Poetry is good ; but we don't 
recommend you to leave off mutton. It won't do instead 
of milk in the tea. But neither will the adored objects 
of these cold-blooded utilitarians. Tbeir pin which tbey 
qieak of is useful, but it is not a crowbar. Portland 
stone is of value, but it is not sugar. Boiled carrots are 
exodQ^ent, but, as Sydney Smith assures us, they won't 
bolt a door. Jeremy Bentham did his part in the world, 
but he would not have done for the figure-head of a dup. 
£ach thing, in truth, fulfils its object ; and what more can 
we desire P And whet nu>re do we diium for poetry P It 
has a part in the universal sphere oi nature t it throbs 
through the mi^ty frame of human feeling ; it com- 
forts the Bufferra*; it is a companion to the lonely, it 
devates the soul ; it gives wings to man* and takes him 
to the green places of the earth, and shows him the 
flowery plains and the rich cities, and telLi him of the 
deeds of heroes and the virtues of faithful love. It 
makes hope audible in the future. It comes through 
centuries from the post as with a voice of prophecy and 
warning ; the nurse of kind feelings and gentle desires ; 
the kiudler of warm sympathies and holy aspirations. It 
embodies the beautiful to the intdlectnaf visions of man ; 
and through the beautiful it makes him love the good. 

Let all, therefore, who love mankind, and see in their 
fellow-creoturea m(H« than simple machines for labour, 
cherish a fondness for poetry. It has the kindliest 
influence on the heart ; it polishes manners ; it raises the 
mind to tiie contemplation of superior thing8,~~and places 
the poor on an intellectual equality with the rich. In 
contradiction to tiie pedant, tiierefore, we say, that 
though pinmakers and wheelwrights may be useful 
members of society, the ^oet who catches one echo from 
heaven, and repeats it to the vibrating ear of a fellow- 
creature, is a living blessing to the eartn, and ought to be 
rewarded by the respect and gratitude of its inhabitants. 

SUNNY TflOTOHTS. 

In our intoreourse with the ever-buay, ever-toiling world, 
how many individuals do we meet wAh who, castiBg aside 
— we might say, repudiating— 4he cheering anticipations 
of hope, gloomily abandon themselves to the influence of 
a sorrow, oit an anxiety, or a difficulty, that oppresses then 
for a day, or devote themselves to the for more pernicious 
practioe of dwelling upon imaginary ills, and r^lizing in 
their expectation vaatal and improbable calamities. We 
have conversed with men rolling in wealth and supplied 
with all the appurtenances of luxury, baaking in the 
sunshine of a faithful prosperity, and enjoying the bright- 
est prospects for the future, who have presumed to talk with 
inveterate obstinacy, and without the least ahow of probsp 
biHty, of ending their days in the precinots of a workhouse. 
The fondness with which l^ey feed thek thoughts upon the 
dimtriting theme indicatesat onoe the nature of tiienudady ; 
and we may account for an excuse in a nervous and debili- 
tated constitution the existence of this feeling. 

But there are many for whom thia ^lology will not 
hold good. There are those who, either blighted in their 
early effbrta, or from a moroseness of temper, or from an 
ill-training, wilfuUy deprive themselves of aome of the 
best promises of life, and lose some of the most beautiful 
passages in their history, that lie like lines of light acroes 
the pathway of their axiitenoe. 



Thia spirit of despondency wa may naturally eipect to 
find more strongly excited and developed in the opaque 
atmosphere of metropolitan or urban courts and alleys, 
where the eye is unrefreshed with the varied and exhilara- 
ting verdure of nature, and where the mind becomes faint 
and exhausted by the monotony and unprogressiveness of 
that struggle which it has day after day to maintain. To 
say that thousands of our teeming population, wearied 
with the labour, the oppression, the bitterness of the day, 
— ay, too, with the imiieeling coldness and the bitter 
neglect of their fellows, lie down at ni^t on their tattered 
beds in a state of utter hopelessness, is not to say too 
much. To them the revivifying vdces of consolation and 
comfort seldom oome ; the smile that sweetens the 
bittoness of toil and softens the heart, never beams on 
their pallid fioces ; and the hum« the turmoil, the con- 
fusion, of an unquiet home, rock their distracted Wains 
into the semblaace of slumber. What is there in 
their condition to make them wish to live P Or, is 
it that th^ fear to die that makes them cling to 
lifeP Let us hope that each has within the secret 
chambers of his bosom some thought that he still cherishes 
with fondness, — ^that Uie hidden oeUs of memory are 
stored with some reoollections that ahed a transitory 
gleam of pleasure over his present fiorlorn condition, and 
that, '* as the heart knowetii its own bitterness," so his 
soul can reveal, if it be but to itaelf, some secret that 
gladdens his d^ressed spirit with the freshness of its joy. 
In looking back over the bygone panorama of his exist- 
enoe, — ^in retniversing the love-hallowed moments of hia 
childhood, — ^in recalling the busy, the hurried, the im- 
passioned scenes of his after career, can he select no spot 
in the long vista, that he is still prone to re-tread in his 
fancy ? are there no hours t^t he loves to treasure up in 
his heart of hearts, — ^whose rettembranoe casts a 
vivid, a grateM aunshine over t&e heavily-movii^; 
passages of the present P No eoul, we may hope, is so 
barren as not to own some tmxk memories ; no apirit so 
desolate as not to possess tome such bright visi<ms of the 
past. And are not these memories nmi^ thougkU ? 

If a thonght~-a sunny thonght— ^san cast a radiant 
light over tiie mind in eueh a condition, what might it 
not do for tiioee who, in a higher oonditicm and ruik of 
life, view with a gloomy unpropitious eye the aspect of 
Nature and Providence, forget tne infimte comforts and 
blessings that eurround them, live in a atate of discontent, 
and grope through their mortal career nneonscious of the 
rnd hapmineti that lies within their readi, a prey to 
perturbed thoughts, and the victims of an imaginary load 
that might weigh down the strength of an Atlas? 
How different is the lot oK that man who looks, as it is 
teimed, upon the bright side of things, and of him who frt>m 
every incident and turn of fortune can only glea& food for 
alarm and despondency. The one enters upon the duties 
of his position with a firm and confiding nirit ; in the 
&ce of disappointments smilingly renews his generous 
efforts ; traces in the dark oloud of his advernty the hand 
of an over-mling and gradons Oreator ; and, in spite of 
his calamities, atrives to wear a cheerfid countenance and 
maintain an encouraging heart. The other trembles 
when he thinks — nor ceases to think when an oppor- 
tunity affords itself — upon the vieissitndes of fortune, the 
ups and downs of life, upon the thousands that have not 
sueceeded in their desires, and the many that are battling 
with their late. He hesitates when he should act, wavers 
when he should decide, ahnost arraigns the goodness of a 
meroifnl dispensation when his hopes are crossed and 
thwarted, end, even in the beautiful and golden folds of 
li^t that illumine his present prosperity, presumes to 
perceive an a^roaching storm, an nverwhehmng tempest. 
Omens of evil start from every change prognostications 
of misery from every apparent misfortune. 

The condition <rf these two men, their fortunes, their 
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prospects, their probabilities of success, may be the same, 
simikr advantages may attend their exertions, similar 
rewards crown their toil ; yet, how different the result of 
their efforts with regard to themselves ; how widely 
different the gratification which each derives from the 
labour of his hand and of his head. How little philo> 
sophy would it require to place the one on the same level 
of happiness as the other. If some are bom cheerful (we 
use the common parlance), and mankind looks upon their 
countenances with pleasure ; if their eyes naturally beam 
brightly, and Idndle without an effort by the innate 
hilarity of their dispositions, a joyous light, — ^the light of 
mirth and friendship, of fellowship and goodwill in the 
hearts of others, — a little education of themselves, even in 
the most gloomily disposed, a little care in training their 
minds, will habituate them — and habit is as strong as 
nature — to give a proper tone to their feelings, a proper 
colouring to their thoughts, to correct the narrow, the 
desponding, the faithless picture of life which they have 
portrayed, and induce them to regard with cheerfulness 
and goodwill every event of their existence. Life is 
a conflict, — a long, wearying, heart-depressing conflict, — 
and surely there are mischances and vexations enow 
thrusting themselves upon us in the struggle to forbid 
our creating any new ones in our imaginations, or 
exaggerating, by a fidae aspect, the numbers and the 
extent of them. They are enemies we should rather 
repel by our assiduity than invite by any unnecessaiy 
encouragement into the citadel of our bosoms, where they 
will destroy our peace, nnd eventually wear away the 
strength and the glory of our health. 

Independent of the unhappiness which such a tempera- 
ment inflicts upon the individual himself, who has not 
often witnessed its baneful effects upon the comfort and 
happiness of those most nearly and most intimately 
connected with him ? you have but to enter the precincts 
of his domestic circle, and the truth is at once revealed. 
Are there not young and sprightly hearts, blithe counte- 
nances, and laughing eyes, gathered around his hearth? 
Is not the voice — ^the lively, shrill, ringing voice — of 
childhood heard there, bursting forth in a wild key of 
merriment? The voice is hesrd, the eyes laugh, the 
countenances are blithe, as young hearts ever wiU be, 
but the freshness of their mirth is withered. It receives 
no response in the bosom of the father, who is absorbed 
in his own gloomy meditations. His cheerful smile, his 
welcome nod, his loving embrace is wanting, and under 
some petty condemnation how often is their sport sup- 
pressed! Or, if he enter the wider area of society, 
you may remark the same tendency in his obser- 
vations, in his looks, in his manners, in his enjoy- 
ments. He indulges himself, as it were, by stealth, 
or takes shelter under the rules of decorum or conven- 
tionality, and loses half the blessings and more than a 
moiety of the benefit of social intercourse and pleasure 
by the timidity with which he enters into it, or the 
unfavorable construction he puts upon it. 

We might multiply instances upon instances, taken 
from every relation of life, to show how pernicious is the 
habit of not encouraging the mind to view things in a 
cheerful light — to store up the memory with "sunny 
thoughts." Innocence itself is not secure from their 
interpretations, and the most harmless sports, the most 
guileless amusements, are arraigned as guilty before its 
partial tribunal. 

How much are we indebted to those who endeavour to 
infuse into the hearts of families a cheerful temperament. 
It belongs to every individual member to cultivate 
"sunny thoughts." It is a duty they owe to mankind, 
and, like all duties well discharged, recoils with blessings 
a thousand-fold upon their own heads. And are there 
not nnumerable objects upon which the mind can dwell 
ith deUght, if it will but select them? "The fault is 



not in our stars, but in ourselves." We give too great a 

Srominenoe to transient and unstable topics; fix our 
eaires upon some unattainable prize, or pursue an apparent 
pleasure, which, once procured, palls upon the taste. 

It is not so much in what we do, however, as in what 
?re omit to do, that the error lies. If we have made a false 
step, we should not imagine it an irre t rievable misfortune. 
If difficulties arise, or clouds gather around us, we should 
encourage ourselves to believe that the first are not 
insuperable, and that the breath of the morning will 
dispel and dissipate the second. We should reflect that a 
lively and cheerful effort to overcome them will be more 
likely to give the victory ; or if we ahould fisil, that the 
praise of having well-striven, though it cannot ftdly eom- 
pensate for the detriment, ought m no alight degree to 
alleviate the disappointment of defeat. Should we want 
a higher motive to induee us to cultivate a eheerf^ 
disposition, to gather "sunny thoughts," we have but 
to consider what infinite blessings such a course confers 
upon those who are dearest to us, — ^to convert the 
conviction of reason into the practice of our lives ; and in 
a short time the beneficial results of such conduct will 
amply reward us for the patience and the struggle it may 
have cost us (if, indeed, it has proved any labour) to acquire 
the habit of so simple, so beautiful, so necessary a duty. 

ADA GRESHAM : AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A FIB8T novel only indicates the capacity of the writer ; 
it seldom g^ves us the gauge of the mind which pro- 
duced it. Sometimes an author puts into a first work 
the experience and thoughts of a lifetime. Beginning late, 
all is concentrated upon one effort ; anything proceeding 
from the same pen rarely equals that. Sometimes an 
unripe immature intellect brings its green first-fruits. 
Then the first novel is the worst of the series. In either 
case, the first novel is not a criterion. Were that not so, 
we should be tempted to wish that Ada Gresham had 
never been written.* Were we not disposed to criticise 
with tenderness we should say more than that ; as it is, 
we are tempted to add,|that it ought not to be extensively 
read. It does not serve the purpose either of example or 
warning. There are no high natures claiming our devotion. 
There is an absence of positive vice for the pure mind to 
shrink from. The characters generally are thoroughly 
mediocre. Those which are strongly marked are for the 
most part mistaken, and the teaching they are made to 
convey is both wrong and morbid. A cheerless system 
of ethics is not only bad on account of gloominess, but 
also firom its untruthfulness. There are quite enough of 
sighs and groans in the " Vale of Tears " which men call 
life to enable us to dispense with any unnecessary addi- 
tions to them. The glimpses of sunlight are for too few 
for us to be able to afford to obscure them by artificial 
clouds. When young ladies write novels, they should 
put into them the lightheartedness which ought to form a 
part of their own nature. They should remember that 
none but the greatest intellects can make gloomy pages 
useful and attractive. Then the charm belongs rather to 
the power of the soul which pervades the whole, than to 
the nature of the subject itself. Lesser minds may amuse 
and instruct the world, but they must do it by taking 
more natural and level ground. If they take to inteUectnal 
straining after sentiment, and try to make that appear like 
real sentiment, they will fail to do either. Many can 
picture forth the pleasing and the loveable. It is only 
g^vcn to a very few to treat the terrible and the melan- 
choly in such a way that they are healthy and bearable. 
A rougher critic would have said this in a ruder tone ; 
but it is our object rather to call forth calm thought than 
to produce bitter feeling^ 

*Ada OrsAam t am AutoHogrt^jf. By Muy Anns Laoton. 
In 3 tola. London 1 Hunt and Blaekett. 185S. 
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The plot of Ada GreBham is very slight. There is no 
attempt at mystery in it. It is absolutely destitate of 
startling incident or dramatic situation. Its power depends 
wholly upon the force of the writing. The authoress 
subjected herself to the severest of all literary trials when 
she Tentored upon such a noveL The form chosen is that 
of an autobiography. There is a rage for autobiographies 
just now, and we have already given our idea of the 
advantages and the disadvantages of that form of fiction. 
It gives great opportunity for the delineation of feeling, 
and a skilful hand will blend thought and action so as to 
make the whole in the highest degree attractive. There 
is, however, the temptation to write little but thoughts 
and neglect facts, into which Miss Lupton too often fedhi. 
We are too frequently given reverie instead of action, — 
the want of wMch is one of the great artistic defects of 
the book. Ada Gresham is, as the " surname" indicates, 
ihe daughter of a rich city merchant. She is also— and 
her Chnstian name suits with that — of a romantic tem- 
perament. Her father is just an average conmierdalist 
according to the rule of the world of fiction. He is 
as stiff and proud and unbending as Mr. Dombey, — as 
devoid of sentiment as a man who lives in the atmosphere 
of trade, and with just enough cultivation to keep him 
from being a beast in general society. In addition to 
this, he has a habit of command, a cold frigid temper, 
and a firm unbending will. Her mother — strange bride 
for a gentleman of that description — ^is a sickly, languid 
lady, who dotes on beauty, and, leaving the cares of the 
houaehold to others, lives in the sphere of Italian poetry. 
Her only sister, £liza, is a staid, self-controlled, spiteful 
young woman, who by virtue of her mother's inertness, 
presides over the household; and her only brother, 
Morley, is said to be a young man of great abilities, 
— ^though they are never shown in the progress of the 
story, — ^who has been forced by his father to give up an 
intention of going to the bar in order to devoto himself 
to commercial pursuits. The whole £unily lived in one 
of the dimmest of the dim streets of the dty, within the 
sound of Bow dock. 

Ada Gresham, the youngest child, is not sent to school 
because of her ill-health. She is left almost wholly to 
the company of her nurse. She does go into the drawing- 
room occasionally, to be sneered at b^ the cold Eliza, and 
sent to bed at the proper time for children. Her brother 
is seldom at home ; her father bestows but few thoughts 
upon her ; and her mother is too listless to give her any 
attention. She already finds a vacancy in her heart, — 
already feels an unsatisfied desire to be loved. The time 
comes when she is to be sent to school : she is thirteen ; 
and an "establishment for young ladies" is found for her 
at Greenwich. She goes without any demonstration of 
affection upon the part of any one but her old nurse and 
her brother Morley, whom she sees on the journey. Her 
sister Eliza takes her in the carriage, and leaves her to 
begin her education without so much as a kind word. 
The first day Ada Gresham is at the school she, child as 
she is, is struck by the appearance of Gascoigne, the 
French teacher. He is at first sight one of those all but 
impossible heroes whom very young ladies occasionally 
picture to themselves. He is dignified, and yet humble, 
— energetic and patient, — proud and conciliating, — ^re- 
served, though somewhat apt to give expression to his 
feelings. He is not voung nor yet old. His "fine 
figure" is "attenuated, as though with suffering. On 
his lofh^ brow are the lines of thought ; on his pale 
delicately-cut features the marks of refined feelings. In 
his sunken eyes and thin cheeks, the tokens of debility. 
He is, in short, one of those mysteriously attractive 
mortals who now and then glance across tiie page of 
fiction, suggesting a foreign nobleman driven by some 
calamity to the servitude of teaching, and bearing his 
degradation with a rather ostentetious numility ; and we 



are rather relieved of our fears for the hearts of the elder 
young ladies when we hear that that is his last lesson 
there. He is going to France for the recovery of his 
health. This reserved man, however, sees the eyes of 
the new-come child, Ada Gresham, fixed on him with 
that expression of tender interest so seldom seen in the 
real world under such circumstances ; and, as it was, of 
course, very probable such a French teacher would do, 
laid his hand on her head, and in the most approved style 
of the most sentimental French school, teUs her that 
" she has consoled him." How the consolation came, or 
why it was wanted, Ada knew as little as we do ; but 
from that time it seems the image of Clement Gascoigne 
was impressed on her youthful heart. 

AnoUier French teacher comes. He does not seem to 
be so dangerous a being, and the studies go on. Ada is 
a genius. She outstrips all her competitors. In music, 
languages, — everything but composition, — ^the master of 
which is a prosy old fogy, who abides by rules, and does 
not understand genius, — Ada leaves all the other scholars 
far behind. The masters devote to her more attention 
than to the other pupils : the teachers are subservient, 
the mistress respectful. The girls acknowledge her pre- 
eminence, but jealously try to mortify her. Her calm, 
proud dignity bafBes them, and sets their spite at naught. 
Still she is not happy — on the contrary, she is miserable. 
Her pride is gratified by her triumphs, — ^hcr vanity by 
the praises she receives ; but there is that unhealthy void 
at heart, — ^the desire of being loved. One would think 
that a young girl among fellow school-girls would find 
some object of affection. Ada, however, did not ; she 
was alone. Ada the desolate. We are told that this was 
so ; we are not shown that it was so. It is all recorded 
in that most tiresome of ways, — ^in a description of the 
feelings of the heroine without the facts upon which 
those feelings were founded. We are constently impressed 
with the sensation that it is thought, not life, that we are 
reading of. 

Years roll on, and Ada is seventeen. Then an event 
happens. The French teacher is dismissed, and the 
melancholy mysterious Gascoigne comes back and tekes his 
place. He is not so thin and unhealthy-looking as 
before, but if possible still more careworn and reserved. 
He has evidently something on his mind. He has 
forgotten the child whose glance consoled him, and he 
piques Ada by his reserve. He does not praise her as the 
other teacher did, but he does something very much 
more strange. Ada, in her exercises, " pours forth her 
heart," — that is, she painte all her imaginary sorrows, — 
pictures her unhappiness, — delineates her yearning to love 
and be loved. We should have recommended for a young 
lady so unhappily disposed, a course of strict discipline ; 
but that would never do, of course, for a romance. M. 
Gascoigne does not recommend it. He corrects the 
exercises and writes moral reflections in the margin. The 
sum of his ethics in such marginal corrections seems to 
be, that suffering is good, — rather dismal doctrine, we 
fancy, and to the full as unwholesome as dismal, when 
applied to such milk-and-water sufferings as those of Ada. 
But we forgot ; Ada was a genius, and possibly she in- 
vested her imaginary woes with aU the force of reality. 
Throughout this phase again we are told all [this. The 
higher power which would have narrated it, — pictured it 
in the shape of facts, is absent. 

The time arrives for Ada to leave school. She is 
growing into a woman. Her brother Morley fetehes her 
nome. Morley has a friend — a young barrister, named 
Rivers— ^who, we arc informed, is very clever. We are 
obliged to take that stetement also on trust, for his 
cleverness never shows itself. It is one thing to write 
that a man is talented, another thing to write what a 
talented man does and says. There is all the difference 
between assertion and proof: anybody can say it; 
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it is not crerybody can give eridenoe of it. However, 
we most Bnppose that Riyen was veiy clever; gnmting that, 
we can hardly realize the poeaibility of the improbi^Uity 
which followa. Moriey — ^who is clever, too — as he takes 
his sister home from school, hopes that she will like 
Rivers and marry him. Most young ladies would have 
laughed at such a proposal from a brother at sueh a time 
till their eyes ran over. Not so Ada; she is no 
comBum person. She receives it as Beriously as a philos- 
opher, and reasons upon it as calmly as a sage; and 
her brother and her come to the very proper and reason- 
able conclosioB that she is not to marry Bivers unless she 
likes him weU enough, although her brother's heart is sat 
upon the match. 

Ada is a beauty as well as a genius. She is veeeived 
graciously at home by her mother and &iher on sceount 
of her i^od looks ; but that advantage is rather a draw- 
back in the eyes of her sister Elisa. The merchant's 
frmily is somewhat of a gay one, — there are always 
parties going on. Before one of the first of these, Ada is 
visited in her room by her sister filiia, who prefers a 
request — a request coming from Mrs. and Mr. Oresham. 
What do our readers think that request isP Nothing 
less, forsooth, than that Ada, the girl just come from 
school, will endeavour to erativate Mr. Stephenson, who 
ia to be at the party 1 What shall we think of the 
reasons given to that request? That Stephenson is very 
rich and a very great fool I We do not pretend to he 
very intimate with the style in which snch matters are 
arranged in the families of very rich merchants, but we 
cannot, on the authority of Miss Lqtton, consent to 
believe that they promote the marriages of young and 
beautifid daughters after that fashion. Ada, the proud 
Ada, of course returns an answer sufficient^ haughty. 
At the party, Stephenson does appear to be a fool, — ^he 
hardly opens his lips ; he is bashful and awkward, and 
Ada treats him as young ladies generally treat such men. 
When the ladies retire to the drawing-room, Ada finds an 
opportunity for triumph ; she sets herself to amuse the 
citizens' wives present, and astonishes them by her 
singing and playing. Mfwe than that, she electrifies 
them by standing up and recitiBg Hood's po«n of 
Sufens Ar4un*4 £ream» When the gentlemen join the 
ladies, she ia requested to perform the latter feat again, 
and she does it in snch a way as to insure enthusiastic 
phmdits. She sees a glance from Stephenson's eye,~-« 
reguhir romance glance, which "speaks more than 
volumes," snd tells her that Stephenson is not by any 
means a fool ; and she descries enough to know that sfaie 
has Rivers at her feet. We imagine that the daughters 
of rich merchants do not often indulge in histrionic feats 
of that order, nor win suitors in &at way. Probably 
Miss Lupton is better informed. Be that as it may, that 
party is a sample of the life Ada seems to have led in society. 

Ada is proud, very proud, and her pride is gratified by 
such successes. Ada is also vain, excessively vain, and her 
vanity is fooled to the top of its bent by the adulation 
she receives. Still she is not hiHPPf > i^> ^^^^ ^ ^^ 
old spot in her heart to let to some one worthy of her, 
which makes her uncomfortable by its emptinfiis. This, 
to Miss Lupton, seems almost the only beautiful part in 
the nature of her heroine. To us, it seems a veiy 
unheslthy condition. All young Isdies have plenty ot 
objects for healthy love around them. Ada had a fother, 
who was indulgent and kind and admiring, if he was 
frigid; a brother, who was both clever and fond; a 
sister, not very loveable, certainly, — but then there would 
be all the more merit in loving her; a mother, whose 
invalid state demanded kindness and attention. Still, 
among all these opportunities, Ada's affections were a 
desert, and she wanted an oasis in that very empty spot 
we have before mentioned. Really, instead of making 
Ada a heroine for silly girls to turn their heads with. 



we should have felt inclined to send her bsdc to the 
thick bread and butter of the Greenwich school, — that is 
if M. Oasooigne were not a teacher there. 

Ada did want to go back to school ; she did not care 
for the praise or flattery of the world, — she wanted to go 
back ostensibly to learn German, really to be taught it by 
M. Gasooigne ; but all that is managed very comfortably. 
Moriey and Ada attend servioe at the cathedral: there 
they meet Rivers ; there also Ada sees Gasooigne leaning 
against a pillar, after the numner of heroes el romance, 
gazing intently at nothing. Curiously enou^ Riven 
knows Ghseoigne, and, for various reasons, has a vay 
high opinion of him; and by a series of coincidences, 
Gasooigne becomes Ada's German master at home. So 
Ada goes on dazzling the citizens of their oireLs and half 
leuning from, half making love to, Gascoigne, — a 
proceeding to which the latter is inconceivably blind. 
At last, however, it becomes evident to him, and he 
writes a letter, confessing he loves her, telling how hope- 
less is that love, and avowing his intention to fly from 
the country. 

Ada is not a charaeter to be judged by tiie rules 
ordinarily applicable to young ladies. She is very talented 
and very proud, — very fond of mixing with the world, 
and full of contempt for it. Very impulsive and yet very 
philosophical, and very setifish. We gather all this from 
what she tdUs us of her own character, not from her acts. 
The course, however, which she takes is somewhat at 
variance with the notion of her selfishness, unless selfish- 
ness be translated as Miss Lupton seems to translate it, 
into indulgence of every draire after happiness, — an 
extension of the meaning of selfishness whidi would bring 
the best actions of most of ns under that designation. 
Ada writes a fervent letter to her teacher, urging him not 
to give her up, and, reasoning as giris in love seldom 
reason, seals it without loolong at it for fear that 
prudence should prompt her to alter it. That sort of 
philosophy, in inch a case, seems to us nothing short of 
unnatural. The letter, however, fervent as it is, is in vain : 
after another interview, Gascoigne leaves her to despair. 

We pasa over her subsequent refusal of the oifer of 
Rivera's hand, — an offer made so despondently that few 
would have accepted it; and then comes another im- 
probable incident. Ada, with only her old nurse to 
guard her, is allowed to go to the Isle of Wight for the 
recovery of her health, and to stay thero thus attended 
for months. We do not conceive that is the way city 
merchants in real life manage their daughters. At the 
Isle of Wight, Mr. Stephenson makes his appearance: 
he interests Ada, in spite of her fixed melancholy; he 
appears in quite a different character there to that which 
he wore in London; he shows his acquaintance with 
literature; he talks eloquently upon themes to which 
even Ada can listen; hie devotes himself to Ada; he 
attends her in her rides and walks, and becomes her 
companion in her home. Still he speaks no word of love. 
When Ada returns to town, however, she finds that her 
holiday st the Isle, and Stephensim's presence there, is all 
a plot contrived between him and the parents of both, 
and thai Ada is looked on as the foture Mrs. Stephenson. 

All this is, to say tiie least of it, sufBcinntly improbable. 
What follows is still more so. Ada accepts St4>henson. 
Her pride does not hdp her to resent the deception which 
has been practised upon her. Her love for Gasooigne, 
who has Idl her to despair, does not prompt her to nject 
the man for whom she has no affection. It is settled, 
with her own oonsent, that she shall be Stephenson's 
wife; but the time at which the marriage is to take 
place is left undetermined. By a series of coincidences, 
too strange even for a novel, Ada is again enabled to com- 
municate with Gasooigne. The medium of communica- 
tion is a French dork of Stephenson's, who knows the 
•x-teacher, and this derk Ada manages to get invited to 
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a party at his employer's, imder the pretence that she 
wishes to consult him about a passage in a Qerman 
author ! A merchant will he able to say how likely that 
is. Any one may judge the probability of her knowing 
that clerk without an introduction, by an intuition 
which marks him out as the friend of M. Gascoigne, 
making him understand that she wanted to speak to him, 
privatdy, without being observed, and having an inter- 
view of some length without being detected; so, however, 
it is set down, and we must take it as a means of arriving 
at the result, that Ada learns Gascoigne's address. That 
obtained, another passionate letter is written by Ada, 
withont producing any reply ; and, at last, by another 
coincidence, Ada and Gasooigne meet at the French 
Protestant chapel. 

We pass rapidly on to the elopement and the marriage 
of Ada and Gascoigne — staying only to note the outrage- 
ously improbable incident that Stephenson himself helped 
on that event from the very lover-like conviction that 
Gascoigne was more worthy of his promised bride than 
himself, — and enter upon Ada's married life. That life 
was an unhappy one. She had left family and friends ; 
given up riches for poverty ; affluence for scanty 
penury. She had become the disowned wife of the 
poor teacher, and was expatriated to a strange land. 
Yet it was not this that a selfish, proud, vain, 
heartless girl — as Ada is made to describe herself — 
regretted. It was the character of her husband. This 
M. Gascoigne is held up as the hero of the book. 
He is the authoress's leau ideal of manly virtue and 
goodness; yet his character is the chief defect of the 
book. The attempt to exalt him makes the whole work 
unhealthy. He had been bred a Jesuit ; he had officiated 
as a Catholic priest ; he had left the ministry from 
conscientious scruples, and he went forth into tUe world, 
carrying with him a creed which Miss Lnpton considers 
sublime, — a creed so cold, cheerless, and desolate as it 
appears to us can only belong to mania or fanaticism, — 
a creed that suffering is good — ^that self-mortification is 
a duty — ^that joy is a sin, and human affection a crime. 
He only marrieid Ada because he thought it a duty to 
convert her to his gloomy iaith. He repressed every 
demonstration of love. He chilled every tendency to 
gladness. He would have taught her the felicity of woe, 
the happiness of endurance, and the calmness resulting 
from the smothering of every feeling. He gave no 
confidence, he asked for no sympathy. He knew nothing 
which seemed to him good but his own distorted view of 
duty. The rebellion of Ada's soul against this state of 
life is painted as crime — the asceticism of Gascoigne as 
the summit of human perfection. Such a code of ethics 
we do not accept. It would be repugnant from the pen of 
a hard stem thinker like Carlyle. It is repulsive in a 
woman. It justifies us in saying that the book is an 
unhealthy one. It would justi^ us in saying more were 
it not that we hope that the sentiments of the work have 
been produced rather from an inteUectual effort to depict 
a new and startling state of feeling than from settled 
conviction of their truth or sympathy with their assumed 
goodness. The death of Gascoigne, who leaves Ada a 
widow with one child, comes as a positive relief; and, 
instead of being amazed at her having rebelled against his 
teachings, we wonder at the love which she is shown as 
retaining for his memory. 

We must sometimes, if not to attract, to warn, have 
the darker and more repulsive aspects of our common 
nature analyzed; but only master spirits can do it success- 
fully and usefully. They only, while exposing frailties 
and errors, can make us dread the sin while we pity the 
sinner. They are powerful enough to produce great 
effects without exalting the morbid into the admirable, of 
easting over wrong the garment of right. They touch 
mentu and moral disease with the ealm haad of the 



phyaician, not the sensitiv^iieaa of the enthusiast, and give 
us works whidi are at onoe great, attraettve,attd wholesome, 
which tone down the thick-ooming fiuieiea, and temper 
them with realities. If Miss Lupton eannot do this, and 
it seems she cannot, she should choose a less ambitious 
path. She should remember that ihough it takes a Titan 
to upheave a iock» a feebler hand majk^weave a wreath of 
flowers. V 



KBW YOBK EATING-HOUSBS, 

One of the most marked chaneteristica of New York 
are the eating-houses, or diiUBg-saloona. No other eity 
in the world, it ia probable, haa half so many of these 
establishments, in proportion to its population, as New 
York. They are terribly destructive to social eigoyment, 
bejond a question, but they are, unquestionably, a very 
great eonvenicnce, are eoonomieal, and the inevitable 
result of our geographical position. The natural concen- 
tration of business in the lower part of the city has driven 
all the fimiilies miles up town, and across the East and 
North Rivers, and down the bay to Staten Island. As 
the fathers, brothers, and sons do not go home to dinner, 
the mothers, wives, and daughters have no indueements 
to eat their meals in solitude ; so, while the male 
members of the fiunily are eating their little dinners at 
Befamonioo's, Frederick's, or Sweeney's, as the ease may 
be, the female members are solacing themselves with 
fricandeaus, meringoes, and iees, at Thompson's, Taylor's, 
or Waller's ; so tluit it may be said that neariy half the 
people of New York dine out every day in the week but 
Sunday. The lares and penatea of many a household 
must be neglected in eonseqnence of this custom. The 
worst effiBcts of the eating-house system are upon the 
rising generation. The little people are taken out, to 
save trouble, and fed on dainties at the brilliant restan- 
rants, where their appetites are awfully vitiated, and they 
eat most alarming quantities of ice*creams and oysters. 
Eating in public may beget a certain freedom of manner 
and nonchalance in little kdiea and gentlemen, but we 
fear the practice is not calculated to promote the health 
either of the mind or the body. Home must seem cheer- 
less and unattractive in oomparison with the gilding, and 
bustle, and gorgeous luxuries of our great restaurants. 
The family dinner n&ust be a tane and insipid meal to tpo 
many of those who form the great body of the patrons of 
these fashionable resorts. The oompany at these pUees 
is often of a questionable character, and children are too 
apt to witneas practices which are not Ukely to benefit 
their morals. The ladies' saloons of Broadway are estab- 
lishments of very recent growth, but they have alreftdy 
attained to a most astounding degree of magnitude and 
splendour. It is only within a very few years that any- 
thing more could be obtained at these luxurious places 
than ice-creams, pastry, and oysters ; but now they serve 
up dinners at the briefest notice that would do credit to 
any eafS in Paris. On the eonnters of these temples of 
confectionery may always be seen the ehoioest and earliest 
fruits of the season, the rarest productions of the hot- 
house, and the most delicate bouqueta that the conserva- 
tory can offer ; while the Titiana and Rafoeles of candy, 
daily produce some novelty of sweetness to tempt the 
youthful lover of hovhou»,-^Futfiam*s Magazine 



THB BAOLB. 

We are accustomed to talk of the eagle as an imper- 
sonation of magnanimity and activity — a character 
which he hardly deserves. He is a greedy, foul-feeding 
bird, and lasy, until pressed by hunger. With strength 
of talons and beak to tear open the skin of a camel, he 
prefers his game kept till it is putrid; and for all his 
unrivalled strength Mid quicknesa of flight, he likes 
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feeding on any carrion better than hunting for himself. 
If he find a doid sheep, or, his peculiar dainty, a dead and 
putrid dog, he will gorge himself on his disgusting food 
till he is hardly able to rise ; and more than one instance 
has come to our knowledge in the Highlands, of an eagle 
in that situation being Imocked down and killed with a 
stick. His common food in the Highlands consists of 
dead sheep, and lambs which he can carry off whole to his 
nest; and when these fsil, white hares and ptarmigan. 
After floods in the mountain torrents, or the breaking np 
of a snow-storm, the eagle revels on the drowned and 
smothered sheep. Mimy a time he makes a substantial 
meal off some stag, who has carried off his death-wound 
from the hunter's rifle, to die in the hiUs. When he has 
young to bring up, he prefers hunting for live food, and 
at that season lambs and fawns are the easiest provision 
to be had. Sometimes, but rarely, he takes grouse on the 
wing. Though not the heroic bird he is called, when 
hungry, or acting in defence of his young, the eagle is 
bold enough to attack anything, as a Highlander still 
alive can testify. Some yean ago, in Sutherland, an 
active lad, named Monro, stimulated by the premiums 
offered by a farmer's society, determined to attempt 
robbing an eagle's nest in his neighbourhood, which 
appeared to him comparatively easy of access. He took 
no assistant with him, that there might be no division of 
the prise money, and set about souing the rock alone. 
Holding on like a cat, by projections of the rock, and 
some roots of ivy, he had mounted to within a few yards 
of the nest, and was on the point of reaching it, when the 
female eagle came home, bearing a young Ismb in her 
talons. Instantly, when she saw the intruder, she 
dropped her game, made a rapid wheel, and attacked him. 
Monro had no firm support for his feet, and was obliged 
to hold with one hand by a root of ivy. The eagle fixed 
one talon in his shoulder and the other in hii cheek, and 
thus commenced the battle. Monro had but one hand 
free; to quit his hold of the ivy with the other was 
to insure a fall of a hundred feet. In these circum- 
stances of peril, his presence of mind did not forsake him. 
He remembered what he called " a bit wee knife " in his 
waistcoat pocket; this he reached, opened it with his 
teeth, and with it attacked in his turn the eagle, unable 
to extricate her talons from his dothes and fiesh; and 
stabbed and cut her about the throat t3l he killed her. He 
did not care to carry the adventure further, but descended, 
without waiting for the return of the other eagle, faint and 
half blind wi£ his own blood. It is several years ago, 
but he carries the marks of the eagle's talons in his face 
and shoulder to this day. — (Quarterly Beview. 



THE MILL POND. 

The linden, maple, and birch-tree bless, 
With cooling shades, the banks I press 
In the midsummer sultriness ; 
And under the thickest shade of all 
Singeth a musical waterfall. 

The burnished breast of a silver pond 

In the sunlight Heth beyond, — 

Clear, and calm, and still as death. 

Save where the south wind's blurring breath, 

Like an angel's pinion, fluttereth. 

The south wind moveth, but maketh no noise, 
Nor ever disturbeth the delicate poise 
Of the little fishing-floats, the boys 
Sit idly watching on log and ledge : 
It toucheth but softly the languid sedge. 
Drooping all day o'er the water's edge. 



In the thickets, shady and cool. 
The white sheep tear their tender wool ; 
Pensive and calm, one snowy lamb 
Stands sighing beside the grassy dam ; 
Shaking and breaking the heavy boughs. 
The limber colts and the sober cows 
Down from the woody hillside come, 
To lave in the wave, and hark to the hum 
Of the waterfall, beating its airy drum. 

Deep in the shadowy ddl at noon 
I lie, and list to the drowsy tune. 
Fanned by the sweet south wind ; 
And I think how like to the poet's mind 
Are the skyey depths of the silver pond. 
That in the sunlight lieth beyond 
These lindens tall, and the slimy wall 
Over which poureth the waterfslL 

When the angry March winds blow. 

And rains descend, and freshets flow 

In torrent and riU from mountain and hiU, 

And the ponderous wheels of the sunken mill 

Go round and round, with a sullen sound. 

Rumbling, mumbling, half under ground, — 

Hoarsely the waterfall singeth all day. 

And the waters are streaked with marl and day. 

Obscure, impure, black, greenish, and grey. 

But when these shaded banks I press 
In the midsummer sultriness, 
Standeth all still the mumbling mill ; 
The quiet pond doth seem to thrill 
With joys which all its windings fill ; 
And in iU depths the eye may view 
A world of soft and dreamy hue ; — 
Banks, and trees, and a sky of blue. 

Willow and sedge, by the water's edge. 
And children fishing from log and ledge ; 
Lilies, cresses, and wild swamp grasses. 
And every butterfly that passes. 
The lakelet's placid bosom glasses. 

Thus when the Ixmiinous waters of life 

Are vexed no more by storms of strife 

And turbulent passion's sweeping wind. 

The mirror of the Poet's mind 

All Nature's images receives ; 

The kingly oak with its myriad leaves — 

Even the web the spider weaves t 

The doud at even, the sun at noon, 

By night the stars and the charmed moon ; 

And the feet of Aurora, in golden shoon. 

And the tree of Pride, and the web of Art, 
Hope's radiant Stars, and clouds that start 
Across the heaven of the heart 1 
Love's glorious sun, in its burning noon ; 
Pale Sorrow, rapt by the magic moon ; 
Sweet, glowing Pleasure, in golden shoon. 
Treading like Fire Youth's dewy grasses ; 
And each bright-wing^ thought that passes 
The sky-deep soul of the Poet glasses. 

Printed br Cox (Brothers) A Wnur. 74-75^ Oreal Qneen 
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THE MODiX BISHOP OF ST. MARTIN'S. 
Do anj of oui reiden racoUect the puiih of SI. CarobW 
— St. Carabbu of the dead dogs, cloae itreet*, tad 
Deflected children? Cui mj one call to mind how 
jummirilj the de»d dogt wore swept ■wsy, the close 
■treet> widened, and the nt^lectcd children cared far, 
whea the man];, praetic^-headed Botolph Fleming 
■ueeoeded to the Uiing at St. Carsbbu ? Abore all, do 
th^ recollect hia daughter HargaTct, his faithfol com- 
panion and helpmate in many a work of goad f Margaret, 
whose prcKQCe gl^dened ewrj child's heart, whose lips 
breathed hope and eonsolatian eren to the fallen sister, 
and who did all these great duties without foi^jettiog one 
tittle of the lesser things of e»erjf-day life? We trust 
the Ber. Botolph Fleming and Hac^aret are not for- 
gotten, and that some will fed some interest in hearing of 
them in an enlarged scheme of oseralness. The proba- 
liilitf of the Bev. Botolph'a adrancement to the bench 
was always an article of oor belief: our lospieions were 

Bot we are not going towriteapanegyric on the bishop 

of St. Martin's ; we have merely to say, that aa he gut 

olds', peace and qotet seemed to suit him better than 

! business ; and he was by no means sorry when the arch- 

bishopric of St. Bbon removed him tu a more dignified, f et 

I less onerona position. His regrets at leaving the fonner 

I scene of his kindly and asetal. life were almost nullified by 

the eonscionanesB that the Ber. Botolph fleming was to 

To say that the new bishop felt sorry for the promotion 
would be to aasert as great a paradox as it would be to deny 
that he was, most of all men, fitted [or the office. He left 
3t. Carahbaa utterly difibrent from its former self, and took 
care tci appoint a sncceasor both able and willing to keqi 
up the work already so ttz advanced. Moreover, far 
greater as were his new duties, he seemed to hsTe no fears 
of falling short of them. 

But the dioeese of St. Martin's, taken collectiTely, was 
' not promising. The late bishop, with all his kindness 
I and liberality, hod not been a man who moved mnrh of 
' hia own aecord, and few of hii clergy {KSseased the stimu- 
lative diipoettion of the Bev. Botolph Fleming. In fact, 
the diocese of St. Martin's was, to a great extent, much 
the snne to Bishop Fleming that thr living of St. 
Cnrobbas hod been to Parson Fleming. Whole districts 
in the diocese merely cihibited a large iUiistialion of what 



;ti in St. Carabbas had presented — churchleas dia- 

a, — schoalleas districts, — ragged, ignorant, uncared- 
for districts, formed a drojy picture. Statistical maps 
showed pninful comparisons of relative dirt, disease, and 
immorality, extending many a mile ; and, as if in puulill 
satire, the ckrgy-liat ahoved a dosen or so livings in 
districts of a couple of streets of warehouses, averaging 

1 eight to foniteen hundred a year, and. apparently, 
generally bestowed with the view of assisting a pret 

1 canon to eke ont the Btarvation of bis other pln- 

Thesc were grave difficulties. Fiobahlf bad the law 
.dmilted of vitdent reform, a great unmber of ak 
coogregBtionless churches would have been cut down 
marily to a couple of hundred a year each ; and new 
churches and new iJergy would have found an enstenee 

a maintenance in the handsome fbnd thus accn 
Inted. But the new bishop had too great a belief in the 
necBssily of gradual and orderly reform, and had loo w' 
a respect for any institution founded in the cupidity of 
mankind, to venture even upon the suggestion of sncb a 
remedy. As to hii real inclinations, there was not much 
doubt which direction Ihey took, hut he preferred the 
orce of eiample in the first initance, and of consistent 
nfluence ; in the second, to any eloquent philippic against 
Plnralirts, from whom be could unfortunately I 
nothing ! 

It was soon found, however, that the frequent visits of the 
bishop to certain districts, especially when the vicars i 
absent (an Idea, which, by the way, does not often o< 
to bishops), gave poiuful anxiety to many an undisturbed 
sinecurist. Moreover, the bishop had a horrid habit ot 
asking ploiu questions, and a still more offenslTO ouej[ 
shovring when he thought an answer evBMve or nnsi 
factory. Although never harsh in hil manner, there was 
something about him which people dreaded more than 
they could easily undentand. Honesty i* atenible thing 
to face, hoirever modest may be its demands. 

It will seem strange, but Bishop Fleming found he had 
now more leisure than when he was vicar only. To be 
sure, he had almost overdone the work of visiting a 
teaching ; and lime, distributed among single persona, 
does not go tar. He seemed to revel in his new clem 
or nilher. it seemed as if he had, after cramping himself 
by swimming in freah water, taken ahold plunge into ' 
sea to refrcdi himself, and cure fatigue by a greater 
exertion. He rose and went to bed earlier, except when 
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lie really had something to say at the House ; but the 
whole day was one continued round of business, till the 
evening dinner-party (generally composed of a few literary 
friends) allowed him to unbend, which he did with greater 
enjoyment than ever. His old habit of finding time for 
everything Biade him the most comfortable, and yet the 
most active bishop on the whole bench. Margaret, 
desj^te the eare of some five sons and daughters, was his 
frequent companion, for her husband, one of the most 
active of the local clergy, acted as examiuing chaplain to 
her father, and the whole family were thus knit together 
under one roof. 

As at Tipton House or Walpole Bank Establish- 
ment, a bishopric is not unlike a school, after all. You 
have some big boys, who have got a great allowance of 
pocket-money, and some little boys, whose whole income 
is scarcely adequate to furnish them in shte-pencil and 
"all-sorts." You have private boarders, who are too 
delicate to work, who are allowed thin bread-and-butter, 
and for whom the carriage comet with half-yearly euct- 
ness. On the other side are the urchins who strug^e for 
the oompaiative thickness of contract-supplied bread and 
oleaginous butter^ and whose feet shivw, as they hang 
from the box of the stage-coach in December. But the 
analogy holds good in many other matters likewise. In 
a bidbi^rie you are pluo^pBd among the idle amd the 
ittdnstrioas ^Nid» aootft to say, the latter were in the 
minority in St. Martin's), the clever and the stapid, the 
pliaUe and the obsdnate, — ^with this advantage, that the 
wiiole world cenetitates itself a board of examiners, and 
audits your spiritual accounts as strictly as Sir Joseph 
Broom looks after your financial ones. 

The Rev. Botolph Fleming had, however, so completely 
gained the confidence of the public, that any doubts as to 
his exertions sad snccess meriely concerned their probable 
extent and direstieD. TheeonsdeBtioos and active clergy 
bed loog Btnea songht ia him 8 friend and adviser, and knew 
all that WIS to be dime, to please him in hia episeopal 
chaiacter. His policy was» to leeive well alone» and there- 
fore few sensibly-minded clergymen cared to tease him 
with calls or invitations of mere compliment ; in fact, the 
bishop was painfully proverbial for being most frequently 
seen in those districts where he was not only uninvited, 
but not looked for. He dsd not wait for long-winded 
statisties lelative to the actual prevalence of ammomaeal 
poisont ia unhealthy distrika : a waUc through them 
helped hia to draw up statistics, which told much better 
than the jaundiced eloquence of noble lords^ who could hare 
as soon found their way to Utopia as to a court in Bother- 
hithe. . He could see how children looked, and calculate 
their chances of dying of malaria, or getting run over, 
with an accuracy worthy of the Globe Insurance Office. 
He had his own ideas whether the houses next door to a 
c«tiiedrH> were inhabited by resectable people, or the 
zeverae, and aerer tried to bdieve one thing whoi he felt 
fidly persuaded ot the contrary. If he «2W get impalient, 
it was at an implied untruth, or at that kind of mandlin 
i^logy whick allows that what you. say is true, but at 
the some time observes that " it toouldtit say that ;** or 
that "that was strong language.'" Perhaps the bishop 
truly hdd, that people only flinch from hearing the 
truth spoken of another matter, for fear their own affairs 
should take the next turn. 

Eur as he was from any taste for captions interference, 
his measusea were decided enough and too unmistidceable 
to give any temptation for shii^ng or evasion. Some 
chnrches he found with no curate at all, — the vicar, 
during his non-residence, supplying the deficiency by 
occasional two-guinea volunteers. How promptly the 
Rev. Sloenmb 5ig, prebend of Noughtenborongh, was 
compelled to keq> a curate at a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, was a legend painfully tieasored xe^ in the Bev. 



Slocumb Gig's family. But he had the consolation of 
knowing that plenty of others shared the same fate. 

Moreover, the bishop had a strange love for good 
preaching ; and when he went to the church of St. Bhi^us, 
Tunbridge Street, he thought that intoning the prayers 
was a poor equivalent for the uneloquent and scandal- 
oreative apology for St. Peter, which followed, and that a 
little heart-stirring, soul-speaking truthfulness would have 
been wcU purchased, even if the church had gone without 
a brass lectern and diapered organ-pij^es to procure it. 
But the church had been built by private liberality ; there 
was sincerity in its clergy ; but mistaken sincerity, and our 
bishop contented himself with firm animadversion and the 
removal of things prominently offensive. Amidst so much 
supineness and negligence, he wished not to persecute 
those who were mistaken rather from theop^site excess. 

But his own preaching, his advice to his dei^, and 
especially to the younger men who were about to enter 
upon their clerical responsibilities, was fraught with the 
most unequivocal condemnation of the habit of making 
the chnrch a theatre of outward ceremonies and indistinct 
teaching. In foct, he looked upon many current writings 
as exemplifying Talleyrand's axiom, thit " men use lan- 
guage to disguise their thonghts ;" and, both by the press 
and in the pulpit, he pretty plainly diowed that Ae enter- 
tained a different idea of the use of speech. 

IVith the highest estimation of his own responsibilities, 
and of the importance of his duties, he had no taste for 
the episcopoktiy which certain parties in his diocese were 
inclined to patronize. He did not care about processiona 
or addresses, especi^ly when they conveyed a qualified 
professiou of acqniesoenoa in hia views, utterly at vari- 
ance with the real fedlngs of the parties. He was one of 
those who did not believe the Church could be in danger, 
if the Church did its duty in an inteUigihle and straight- 
forward manner ; but he regarded with a distinctly ex- 
pressed suspicion any of the attempts to adapt Popery to 
general use, and to harmonize and ex^hun away differ- 
ences, and make anything mean anything. He some- 
times diverted himself with the childish axnmadvefnons 
and flimsily-veiled untruths of the Buiferry Mereury, 
but no one could ever fiid that the attacks of that, or any 
other infantile production of the press, made him unsay a 
statement or change a practice. 

It was a strange fiict, but yet a true one, that Bishop 
Fleming was fiur from being generally a favourite with hia 
clergy. One party, who practically looked upon the Bible 
as an accident, anid the Prayer-book as the essential body 
of religion, felt annoyed that he treated their rituals as 
obsolete, and only worthy of toleration because many of 
them were too trivial to be ehangad without his af^iearm^ 
to attach a greater importanceto them than they possessed. 
Nor did many of his younger clergy — who, onUie strength 
of three months' experience in a High-church district, 
and a few medioval eccentricities of costume, went fiu* 
ahead of many a tried veteran — find, in the quiet but 
laconic advice of the bishop, dl the encouragement which 
the Magdalen sisters, sad a ilsw seven-o'clock daily visit- 
ants (some of whom were unaccountably absent from their 
employ), led them to expect. In fact, the bishop was too 
good a judge of hnman nature, and had seen too much of 
university nature as a college tutor, not to mistrust the 
sudden changes from shooting-jackets and cold tankard 
to cassocks and infallibility. Not a few young gentlemen 
who had taken up Church Indistinctness in a manner 
highly satisfactory to packed congregations, found priests^ 
orders in the diocese of St. Martin's very difficult things to 
attain, and fimad thenuebres called upon to answer qnea- 
tions to which neither their previous manner of life, nor 
their one year's ecclesiastical experience, oould qualify 
them to give an answer. In all such cases, the probation 
was sufficiently severe to lead to something like caiefVd 
consideration of the groundt for adopting a peculiar 
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coone ; and if it sent a few hot-headed joutha orer to 
Borne, the bishop had the sutiafaction of having brought 
them, at least, to a definite understanding one way or the 
other. 

Nor had he mnch sympathy with those who beKeyed 
that divine service could not be " decently " celebrated in 
a church that had galleries, believing, as he did, that the 
more people a church could be made to hold, the better, 
e?en k the pre-RafaeUtes grumbled on archieological 
grounds. He naturally, as a man of taste, preferred 
Gothic architecture, but was never heard to expresv any 
doubt as to the possibility of being quite as devotional in 
one of Wren's churches, with the Httle circular pigeon- 
holes for windows, and the festooned ceilings. He never 
fonnd out the want of a rood screen, or took particular 
notice of its existence ; nor, when they introduced new- 
flnhioned hoods, looking like the half of a red merino cur- 
tain, did he pay the vicar of St. Bell's any compliments on 
the " beauty and impressiveness " of his ritual. His own 
dignified simplicity of demeanour in the pidpit fbrmed a 
strange contrast with the gymnastie eccentricities and 
elaborate devotionaHsm of many around him ; and when 
he preached, every word told with power, went home to 
the understanding and hearts of men, not as the anthori* 
tativejfis^ of a deputy of St. Peter, but as thesimplto truth 
in the mouth of (?od's ministers, — ^not as the* dSetatorial 
mi anaihemate, tampering* with superstition and sel^ 
abasement, but as the calm, persuasive, " let-us-reason- 
together " appeal to the best fScelings of rational beiogt. 

On the other hand, the " high and dry " clsiss of 
Pluralist respectabilities wei*e equally impartial to their 
new bishop, and mommed over the peace and quiet they 
had too long enjoyed. But some of them took a right 
view of the matter, and, although they could not do all 
liiat was- required of them, a very beneficial change was, 
nevertheless, the result. If their ecdeaiastical feelings 
were blunt, or, perhaps, totally wanting, a- goodnatured 
appeal to their goodnature generally prodneed something 
'like the desired efiect : for in a diocese, as in a school, it 
is of little ose to treat all people with the same temper, 
and when good cannot be done one way, another way 
must be tried. To say the truth, ^e ultra-orthodox party 
were the people who gave the bishop most trouble, ftv 
there was such a mixture of real enthusiasm with perverse 
and captions folly, that he often felt pained how to act 
without degenerating into the paltry character of a mar- 
tinet and a persecutor. 

Taking the whole diocese, however, the bishop had 
reason to mgoiee in an amount of good feeling which 
developed itself in too much substantial improvement to 
be mistaken. His judicions bestowal of the large pre*- 
ferments which fell to bis gift idaeed numbers of practical 
men in situations where their increased resourees enabled 
them to realize many a scheme, which as curates they 
had lacked the means to carry out. 

But, after all, the great secret of Bishop Vleming's 
success was his regard to the views of the hiity. Ffir as 
he was from anytUng like a low estimate of the serions 
responsibilities of Ms spiritual calling, and dear and 
sound as were his views of church doctrine and practice, 
he well knew that the outward man must be made to 
believe he has a soul to save before the inward man can 
be very welt prepared to take measures on its own behalf.' 
What could doctrinal orthodoxy avail amidst some five 
or six acres of oaths, tobacco, and gin-shops? What 
availed the daily service at the parish church of Dogwark, 
y^ttea the clergy scarcely dared enter half the suxrounding 
streets? It was not by securing a staff of regtdar 
recipients fm the ofiertory-money, or by putting parisft 
boys into surplices to gabble through the rubbish yclept 
Oregoriaa chants, that large districts of the Ibwest vice 
could be touched with the hand of heafing: It was the 
builder, the water-company, the contractor for wholesome 



food and cheap clothing, the employer who would pay 
wi^es sufficient to give a man an interest in his own 
existence — such were the people whose agency must first 
be employed. To those sank into the lowest state of foul 
wretohedneM, whoso ignorance had been fostered by every 
means that poverty can employ, abstract principles of 
faith are of Uttle use, and Bishop Fleming took care to 
provide for general wants before he preached pathetic 
remonstrances on ** spiritual destitution." He could not 
understand the theory whieh places half a dozen hand- 
some churches in the midst of a district of tumbling-in 
roofi, piles of brick rubbish, and vats of pig-wash. The 
number of probable attendants under sneh a state of 
things appeared to him too problematical to justify 
spen^g five ofr six tbouaand pounds on red brick and 
Kentish' hig-stone, before the neighbourhood itself was 
put into at least an incipient state of renovation. He 
gradged nothing, but he loved to see eveiy shilling go to 
the very person and the vtaey purpose fbr whieh it was 
intended. " What's the use of it ?" was a question 
which, if he did not put Midem verbit, was generally 
implied in his language, or at least in his look ; and 
alter refusing money for a set of elaiberate altar-cloths, he 
woidd subscribe liberally to the school in the "f^ same 
district. And he was right in dwelling upon Hie rising 
generation as the real objects of attention. Alas I with 
those who have led a long lift) amid degradation and 
ignorance, there is but a ckanee of suceessv It is a hard 
taA to lift up those whom we have suffered to fall too 
low, and to soften those hearts whieh we hanre rendered 
stobbom by \tm^ neglect ana indifference. But we can 
win tito love and co^denec of 1^ young, however lowly. 
The roughest urchfn has, or will gradually acquire, some 
respeet, some (perhaps \» himself seane'y pereeptible) 
fiseling of affection fbr his teachers; and if that «wr- 
veiHmiee be backed by the influsBee of those greater aid 
wiser, and more able to assist, we ms^ find less need for 
emigration, or, at aQ events, we may be enabled to send 
out fitter subjects to become the colonists oft new world. 
PampUete and papers have passed over the bidiop's 
head as lightly as tiis taunte of unpraeticBl men have 
touched his eonscienee. Bdieving that common sense is 
the best vehicle for the inculcation of any principle what- 
ever, he is sel^bm mistaken, and his dear comprehension 
can never be mided by the donbtAil phraseology and 
indistinct practiees of the tonters between Rome and 
England. The diarms of the MtdcBe Ages eaanot recon- 
cile him to spend that money in gnfltn-watersponte, 
eneaustic tiles, and fiewn-de-lw embossed on leather — 
which, otherwise expended, wiH restore the bloom of health 
to the sickly child, train tiie yovng soul in wholesome 
knowledge, and create a neighbourhood of eivilisation 
where fikh and miseiy onee opened their arms to receive 
death and superstition. 



A tiarroTAXEB's stort. 

Avoiro the energetie wotken of the present day, the 
teetotders are unquestionably entitled to take a first 
pkee. We, who are no teetotalers', cfaeerfodly admit this. 
We have seen tfie fhdts Kit their labours, and can bear 
witiiess that they are good. We have seen them raise 
fhmi l^e very sink of vice and depravity men whom every 
other missionary had abandoned- in despair. We know 
many whom they have elevated fh>m panparism into 
comfort, fitmt pollution into eleanfinsss, f^m degradation 
into respectability, finom habitual drunkenness into habitual 
sobriety. 

Many are the thrilling tales that teetotalers could tell, 
of men dragged' fh>m the slough of sin into the pure air 
and sunUght of social well-being sAdt iseHFdoing. But 
teetotalers are not fiterary; the hordfest workers amoag 
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them are working men, who have been their own edu- 
cators. Thej hare no time to write tales, eren if thej 
had the literary culture. But teetotal literature is ad- 
vancing, and tiie daj may come when some genius will 
do for the drunkards what Mrs. Stowe has done for the 
American slaves, — stir up a universal desire po alleviate 
their lot, and rescue them from the dex>tha of vice and 
misery. 

We shall never forget a tale of a rescued drunkard, told 
by one of the teetotal lecturers. It was a statement of 
his own experience, and its truth can at this day be 
attested by thousands. The story was told in a rather 
broad Lancashire dialect, for the speaker had originally 
been a factory workman, and had raised himself by his 
own industry and energy, chiefly in this very teetotal 
cause, to a respectable and highlv useful position in 
society. We despair of being able to impart to our 
readers the full force of the story as told by tne narrator, 
or to produce anything like the thrilling effect which he 
produced upon the meeting in question, — ^for there is an 
electric influence in the spoken words, which is lost when 
it is attempted to commit them to the written paper : — 

" I was out on my first teetotal journey," said the 
narrator, " and was very new to my mission. I remember 
that I was dressed in a velveteen cut-away coat, with 
white mother-of-pearl buttons, — -just a raw factoiy-lad, 
full of enthusiasm for the cause : but that is worth a good 
deal, as you know. 

" I reached a town in the north of EngLmd. It was 
a fine summer evening, when I went out into the market- 
place to address the people. I borrowed a chair firom a poor 
woman, — after beii^ rebuffed firom several doors, — and 
carrying it into an open space, near which some children 
were playing, and labouring people sauntering about after 
their day's work, I planted the chair there, mounted it, 
and began to speak, — not without great flutterings at 
heart, and serious qualms as to the success of my speech. 

" At the sound of my voice the children ceased firom 
their play and gathered round me, and several of the 
saunterers also turned aside to hear what I had got to say. 
At first, some thought I was selling pills ; others took me 
for a Mormon ; and when I began to talk about teetotal- 
ism, — this new-fimgled doctrine of abstaining altogether 
from intoxicating drink, — ^my slender audience began to 
giggle, some of them jeered at ' fustian-jacket,' and several 
of them guffawed outright. This was not a very 
encouraging beginning for a raw weaker. 

"While I was stUl talking, I saw a drunken man 
swaggering along in the distance, with a lot of boys 
about him calling out names, and provoking him to swear 
at them in return. He seemed to notice the little group 
collected about me, and, like most drunken men when 
they see a crowd, he at once made towards us. Now, 
thought I, my evening's work is fieurly spoilt: this 
drunken fellow will put the finisher to my speech ; and as 
he came rolling along, some of the crowd gleefully called 
out, as if they expected a row, 'Here comes Charley 
Brown — a real teetotaler : hurrah for Charley ! '♦ The 
children set up a shout ; the drunken man stoggered in 
among the audience ; and I went on with my speech. 

" I could not keep my eyes off the man : he was a firight- 
ful example of the degiudation to which habitual drunken- 
ness may bring one. He was tall and powerfully made, 
but he was clothed in rags, dirty and unkempt, and his 
face was one mass of red blotch. The man fixed his 
drunken eyes upon me as I spoke, and I felt encouraged 
by his attention, degraded and outcast though he looked., 
I went on, in homely words drawing a picture of the 
wretched life of the drunkard, his beggared home, his 
neglected children, and his ruined wife ; and urged again 
and again that the only radical cure was the teetotal one, 

* We do not mention the real namri, u the partiei are 
alive ; but the facts of the story are as stated. 



— ^abstinence at once and for ever firom all intoxicating 
drinks. 

" By this time, some other tipsy men had joined the 
audience, and I was told that a beer-shop keeper was 
among them, who kept up a fire of interruptions, shout- 
ing out, * It's a lie ! ' * You're a fool 1 ' and such like ; and 
pieces of rubbish and dirt b^^n to be thrown at me firom 
the outskirts of the crowd. 

"At this, the drunken man whom the crowd had 
saluted by the name of ' Charley,' strode forward, and 
pushing lus way up to where I stood, stretched forth his 
hand to me. My first thought was, that he meant to 
pull me down from my chair, and the delighted audience 
thought so too 'f but the man called out instead, that I 
must ' shake hands with him,' which I did at once ; and 
then the man, clapping me on the shoulder, called out, 
' Go on, good lad, and let Charley Brown see the man that 
dares to meddle wi' you I ' 

" As I afterwards learnt, this Charley was the terror of 
his ndghbourhood ; he was the greatest fighter in the 
place, and his bashed face bore many evidences of his 
pugilism as well as of his drunkenness. So his patron- 
age at once quelled the rising insults of the crowd, and I 
was permitted quietly to finish my address. At the end, 
I offered to take the names of any persons present who 
might be disposed to join the Teetotal Society, and to my 
surprise, — I may almost say my dismay, — the only one 
who offered to join was the drunken man ' Charley.' I, of 
course, regardol his taking the pledge as a joke, and 
offered to defer it until the following morning. ' No ! ' 
said he, ' now, now, — I'm your man.' So I took his 
pledge, — I confess rductantly, and amidst much laughter. 
No other dared to follow his example, — it seemed omy too 
ludicrous. 

" Well, I returned the chair to the poor woman from 
whom I had borrowed it, and was about to proceed 
towards my humble lodging ; but Charley would not leave 
me. He insisted on accompanying me, arm-in-arm, across 
the market-place, down the High Street, — ^people coming 
to their doors to see us pass, and wondering what new 
mischief that drunken pest had been brewing. Chariey 
even insisted on my going to his house to see his wife and 
family. I consented to go, for I found I could not shake 
him off; and I was afterwards glad I went. 

" I was introduced to the Drunkard's Home, and a more 
destitute wretched home I never entered. Down several 
steps from the street, in a house situated in one of the 
poorest districts of the place, I landed on the clay floor 
of Charley Brown's hovel ! his wife, ragged and heart- 
broken, sat by the hearth, with a cryiug child on her 
knee, and others about her feet. There was scarcely a 
scrap of flirniture in the room ; it had been broken to 
pieces during the drunken outbreaks of her husband, or 
pawned by him to supply his ravenous appetite for drink, 
j^e children were ragged and dirty. There was no place 
for me to sit down upon, but I stood for a few minutes and 
told the trembling wife what was my errand to the town, 
what her husband had that ni^ht promised me— that 
he would entirely abstain from dnnk for the future ; and, 
turning to him, said I, — ' Charley, I hope you will keep 
your promise like a. man ! ' 'I will !' said he ; * I am 
determined that I will; and you shall see.' I confess 
that I despaired 1 the case seemed so hopeless. Never- 
theless, I tried to hope, and I encouraged him as well as 
I could, and urged his wife to aid him in his good 
resolution. 

" The poor woman told me her brief and pitiful story. 
When she married Charley Brown, he was the hand- 
somest fellow in the place, and one of the best workmen, 
though rather 'gay.' He was a bootmaker by trade, 
and when he stuck to his work he could make from 80s. 
to £2 a week. But latterly, he had been making very 
short time, and everything that he made, as well as all 
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their furniture and most of their clothing, had gone for 
drink. It was a story simihir to thousands more, — fit to 
make the heart bleed. 

" I took my leaTe, but promised to call in the morning 
before leaving town. I did so, and found Charley at his 
work. He was now quite sober, and distinctly remem- 
bered the promise of the previous night. He still said 
that he was resolved to keep the pledge, and that he 
would do so. My hopes about the man were now raised, 
though they were stiU very weak ; and encouraging him 
to abide by his .good resolution, I left him. 

" A year passed, and I revisited the town. Of course, 
my fint thought was, what had become of Charley 
Brown. Often had I reflected about my first visit, and my 
one convert; and I wondered whether a character so 
desperate could by this or any other means be made good 
for anything. Charley being what is called a ' notorious 
character' in the town, I had no difiOumlty in finding him 
out, though he had removed to another quarter. I 
knocked at his door, and was admitted. Conld I believe 
my eyes P Was this clean and contented-looking woman 
the same whom, wretched and ragged, I had visited in 

the drunkard's home in Street but a short year ago ? 

Were these healthy children the same that I had seen, 
peevish and dirty, sprawling on the mud floor of 
the old beggar's hovel? It was indeed so I The woman 
sprang to me with a 'God bless you, sirl God bless 
you I ' and shook me cordially by the hand. ' Oh, 
now much we owe you, sir, — come in, come in 1 ' 

" The woman's eyes sparkled with pleasure. She could 
not do too much for me,^-offerea me the best chair 
to sit down upon, — insisted I should have tea and cake, 
— that I must wait until Charles came in — ^he would 
be back presently : and I was resolved to see him, for 
already I saw clrarly enough that the cure was fairly at 
work, and that the druiucen convert had unexpectedly 
proved a good and true man. 

" Of course, I inquired into the cause of the immense 
improvement which I saw everywhere around me, in the 
wife and children, in the furniture of the dwelling, and 
in the air of comfort which pervaded the place, llie 
story was soon told. ' Charles had kept the pledge. It 
was a terrible struggle with him at first ; but he is a man 
of a strong will and great force of purpose ; so he perse- 
vered, — gave up his former acquaintances, — abandoned 
the drinking-houses, and stuck to his work. You know, 
Charles is a capital workman, — the best bootmaker in the 
place, air. So the wages came in on Saturday nights 
regular. We soon redeemed our furniture and eight-day 
dock, which lay in pledge ; bought better food and better 
clothes ; and a month or two since, we removed to this 
better house. We have now all that we need to make us 
comfortable ; and if Charles perseveres, by God's blessing, 
we shall be an honour to the cause in this place, sir. 
Only last night Charles was speaking of sending the 
youngest boy to school, where the others already are; and 
then we shall be all in the i^-ay of becoming wiser and 
and better. Oh, sir, it was a blessed day for us, that 
which brought you to this place, and led Charles to take 
that pledge. It has been the making of us all.' And 
the tears were now standing full in her eyes, and dropping 
down her cheeks. For me, I was quite overcome by her 
story, and felt more encouraged to persevere in the work 
than ever I had done before. 

" Charley soon made his appearance ; he had been carry- 
ing home some of his work. The alteration in his 
appearance was so great that I conld scarcely have 
recognised him : he was clean and well dressed ; and on 
conversing with him I found him intelligent and manly — 
really a fine-hearted feUow at bottom, though his better 
qualities as a man had so long been obscured and blighted 
by the accursed drink. Wc had some delightful conver- 
sation together, and the upshot of it was, Sat a teetotal 



meeting was determined on for the following evening, 
when Charley was to appear by me on the platform. 
The meeting took place, and it was a most successful one. 
The ice had been fairly broken, and the cause now made 
steady progress in the town. 

" Years passed, and I again visited the scene of my early 
labours. I wrote to my friend Charles that I was coming 
by the coach on such a day : and as we drove up to the 
inn where the coach halted, who should be there but my 
friend Charles, more improved than ever in appearance. 
He was now ditssed in superfine doth, and was as spruce 
as a shopkeeper. He insisted on carrying my carpet-bag, 
but I almost thought shame to allow him to do so, — ^it 
seemed so much beneath his appearance. 

" 'You will scarcdy know us now, sir, — ^the good cause 
has prospered us so much.' 

"I was surprised, indeed, when he led me into the 
market-place ; and thei-e, pointing to a sign-board over a 
respectable-looking shop, I read the words, in gold letters, 
— Chables Bbown, Bootmaker. I was indeed amazed I 
My astonishment was increased when, entering his shop, and 
passing the valuable stock of goods which it contained, I was 
mtroduoed upstairs into a comfortable, even handsomdy- 
furnished room, where the tea-things were set out upon ' 
the table, and ' Mrs. Brown ' was anxiously waiting to 
give me a hearty wdcome. 

" I need not pursue the story farther. Charles Brown 
is now one of the moat respectable, respected, and 
thriving inhabitants of his native town : he is a voter for 
a member of Parliament, and, what is better, is himself a 
member of a Christian church ; and I cite him wherever 
I go, as one of the most memorable and blessed instances 
of the renovating, life-giving, and happiness-bestowing 
power of TeetotaUsm." 



THE LIFE OF THOMAS MOORE.* 

In the Diary of Thomas Moore there is a wish expresed 
that every literary man would write his own memoirs. 
Although, perhaps, the world would not gain much 
by some literary men bequeathing to it the record 
of their own existences, yet the wish is one in which we 
thoroughly agree, when such literary men as Thomas 
Moore are in question. The history of a true poet must 
contain much to interest men of all classes and modes of 
thought, — much, which none but the poet himself can 
appredttte and properly describe. Hie record must itself 
be a poem, — a life-dnma of a very high order, which 
genius alonc^ can do justice to. Tliat must espedally be 
the case where the thinker has mixed largdy with the 
world ; where, rising from an obscure position, he has 
made his way to an intellectual eminence, which pute him 
on a social levd with those of the highest rank, and 
where, in his progress, he has mingled much with the 
various classes through which he has moved, and noted 
in, if not caught from each, some distinctive tone of 
thought or shade of feding. Such a history of himself 
as Thomas Moore might have written, would have been a 
gem in the world of literature. 

Moore's wish, however, was in his own case one 
destined to remain unfulfilled, — a bud of promise, which 
never ripened into the fruit of performance. The first 
period, which he did sketch, is prefaced by a very charac- 
teristic note, expressing a fear that the memoir was 
never to be finished. Of a long life, it contains only the 
history of about twenty years. The materials for the 
rest are scattered through a great number of letters, ex- 
tending over about nineteen years more, and a diary, 
which, beginning nearly where the letters cease, continues 

*ir«motrf. JoMmaZ, aiu2 Corr«nc7»denet qf Thomas Ifoor*. 
Sdit«d hj the Bight Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P. Vols. 1 
to 4. London : Longman and Co. 1863. 
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down to 1846 or 1847. Hoon wm not at oU indifferaiit 
to posthumonB &me : the love of admiration — a qualify 
wlucli was nuraed aednloiulf in his youtii — ^waa atrong 
to the laat. He waa anziooa that hia life ahonld 
be placed in a fair form before genentions yet to come. 
He waa only prevented from performing the taak himselfj 
partly from a touch of that halting uncertainty and 
izieBolnte indaciaion which jo often forms a part of the 
poetic character, partly from a large portion of hit time 
being roent in gaiety and pleasure, and the rect lenreriahly 
devoted to work for the means to maintain the position 
he had won. It is poasibk, too, that the feeling of being 
unable to write '* vrithont a retainer," which he mentions 
in one of his letters to liongmans, is in some degree 
chaigeable with the omission which is so much to be 
lamented. 

Moore, however, provided for the performance of what 
he seems to have considered a duty to himself and the 
world, by choosing a friend to perform for him, after 
death, the task he saw no prospect of acoonplishing while 
living; and accordingly, he bequeathed his p^ers to Lord 
John Russell, with whom he had for many years been 
on most intimate terms, in order that "some kind of 
publication," as he vaguely and indefinitely eiprcas ea 
himself, might be formed from them. There is an old 
saying, which teUs us that if we want a thing well done, 
the best way is to do it ourselves. The next beat thing 
is, of course, to find some one willing and able to do it 
well far us. Moore was unfortunate in both cases, for, so 
fiur as the proof is before us, a worse editor than Lord 
John Russell could not well have been dioeen. It would, 
indeed, be a great mistake to say that the four volumes 
which have already mads their appearance, have been 
" edited" at all, in the proper sense of the word. The 
merest compiler who could be found upon the list of a 
publisher's employes, would have done them a great deal 
oetter. They are literally thrown togetiier at random, 
with no other clue than their dates to guide us; and 
where the letters are not fully dated, they are sometimes 
so evidently and obviously misplaced, that the neglect is 
observable by the casual reader. There is no attempt at 
selection made,-^a selection necessary in any corre- 
spondence intended for publication, but more so in the 
case of Moore than in that of many other men, becaose 
of lus lightheartedness and redundancy, and because, too, 
a large portion of his eorrespondenoe was with members 
of his own family. The outpourings of a&ction from 
son to mother are veiy admirable, uid a few specimens 
form a necessary part of the materials for estimating a 
character ; but when they are continued for page A«t 
page, intermixed with details of how much the writer 
paid for coach-fare, and how much his dinner at this or 
that inn coat him, and what his washing-bill came to, 
they merge into the insignificant and ridiculous ; and one 
would think that a man with much less judgment than 
the world gives Lord John Russell credit for. Would have 
seen the mingled impropriety and absurdity of publishing 
letter after letter <^ that kind, without any apparent 
object. 

It is true that his lordfihip in his preface anticipates 
some such charge as this, and discourses in statesnumlike 
fashion of the difficulty he Jabours under, between the 
possible imputation of eiving too much, and the accusa- 
tion of giving too Uttle. He excuses himself for the 
course he takes, by saying that the voluminous memoirs 
of a great man are more likely to be interesting than 
briefer records of less eminent personages. That is no 
doubt true; but it might have struck a moderately 
acute observer, that the voluminous memoirs should be 
made up of events to which little men are strangers. It 
would be ill for Moore's greatness if it were condemned 
to rest upon the mass of such incidents as Lord John has 
chosen to give the world. Whether a man be a great or 



a little one, if he be moderately good, he may be expected 
to have affection for a fond mother, and to express it in 
his letters to her. Whether he be a poet or a mere prose 
mortal, the tailor is likely to charge him the same anm 
for a coat ; the driver of a mail, the same fore for a jour- 
n^, and tiie keeper of an inn, the same amount for a 
jbbaner. In either case, too, the time taken in travelling 
from one point to another would be much the same. 
There was no need to weair us with details upon details 
of such things as these. It is not small matters of that 
sort which make great men, or ought to form the promi- 
nent features of their memoirs. A judicious editor wodd 
have kept them in t^e dim obscurity which befits their 
littleness, instead of pushing them obtrusively into the 
foreground, and makmg the staple of sheet after sheet 
mere gossip and twaddle, which, so far from giving us 
any notion of the genius of Moore, might form part of 
the history of any Brown, Jones, Smith, or Robinson, 
out of the common crowd of humanity. 

As an instance — one among many — of the careleBaness 
with which these letters have been arranged, we take 
those written in America, when Moore was on his way to 
his unlucky appointment in Bermuda. In his anxiety 
that news from him should reach home, he sent letters, 
almoat duplicates of each other, by several ships. In each 
one after the first, he says he merely writes again, re- 
peating what he had said before, for fear the others should 
miscarry. Yet all these letters are actually given. 
Successively we find the same fscts repeated, oftoi in the 
same language ; and it never strojck the noble editor, as 
we should think it would have struck any eommon man, 
that to|pve one of these letters was all that was needed, 
and that it was an uigustifiable waste of paper, time, 
money, and patience, to swell out volumes by such 
repetition. This is doing too much with a vengeanoe. 
But if Jjord John has done too much in that respect, he 
has certainly done far too Uttle in another. He waa 
Moore's intimate friend : he knew his daily lifo and the 
main incidents of his eazeer ; and wherever a thread was 
wanting, as was pretty sure to be the case in a mass of 
desultory letters, he might have supplied it either in the 
text of the work or by a note. One would si;qppose that 
no man fit to edit the correspondence of a poet would 
have been blind to so obvious a duty ; yet the letters are 
given without anything to explain or connect them; 
often references are made in them totally onintelligible 
without some extraneous explanation; and occasionally 
focta, and important focts too, burst upon us without the 
slightest preparation or the faintest glimpse of the causes 
which led to them. Here is one stnking example of this 
kind. In a letter to his mother, Moore says that he has 
a " dear stranger" to introduce to her. A curt foot-note 
informs the reader that, a fow days previously, "Mr. 
Moore" had been married at a metropolitan church, and 
gives the maiden name of the lady. That is all the 
information the reader is fovoured with. In all the pre- 
vious publithed oorrenK)ndenoe, not a hint peeps out that 
such an event was likely to take place ; no token is given 
that Moore is making love, or thinking of a wife. The 
letters to his mother, fuU of such every-day common- 
places as we have already mentioned, do not let foQ a 
word about it ; yet the editor, who made room for them, 
cannot afford to tell us more of so important a step in 
the life of his friend, than he tells us in that abrupt foot- 
note. We are left to gather from incidental hints, 
gleaned from the many -paged books here and there, that 
the lady was of Scotch parentage, and to infer that she 
was of humble origin ; but as to where Moore met her, 
— how the acquaintance began, — ^what station she occu- 
pied, — and what determined the choice, we are left 
utterly in the dark. This is all the more inexcusable, 
as it is evident, from vague and unconnected passages 
scattered about, that the poet had consulted friends 
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upon the mstch, and that some of tiiem at least had 
duanaded him from it. Probably he consulted his poet'a 
heart, radier thia hia proapecta of worldly adyance- 
ment, when he took, for better or worse, that '' Bessy" 
who waa so tme a wife to hhn through hia after-life ; and 
there can be no justification for one who professes to put 
his acts before the world, and yet gives no glimpse of 
that interesting portion of his career. 

The want of connection and information is not by any 
means supplied by the baid and meagre preface attached 
by Lord John Russell to the work. It teUs us little or 
nothing respecting ^ oaicer of the poet, — it hardly 
tonches his literary deeds, and igMros altogether the 
domestic portion of his existence. Where it does connect 
itself with the snbject, it deals out only the most indefinite 
of generalities ; and where it does not,^whidi is oftener &e 
case, it treats as to attempts at fine writing such as would 
lead one to suppose that Lord John had been copyii^ 
sentences from his schoolboy eonunon-place book, instead of 
askii^ his heart whsA he should say of the man who was 
to him a friend, and to the many au object of admiration. 
What would Moore himsdf, with his honror of false 
meti^hoTS, hxve said to sndi a sentence as Lord John has 
written to describe the effect of Aiture literature upon our 
colonies P — " Among these increasing millions ikire will, 
in all probability, be communities hoQii^ aloft the litera- 
tore of England through the ocean of time." 'Hiere is m 
figure of speech for o« who is the biographer of a poet, 
and a poet himself I Picture, if you can, a community 
holding literature aloft through an ocean, — a -community 
indulging in literary wading of that description. We 
would &in hope thai aaad eamaBonity will be, as the 
Yankees say, ** taD," and thai the ocean will be diallow 
and the literature lig^ ; for otherwise the excursion wiU 
turn out an unfoitanate one ; the overloaded community 
wHl be overwhelmed by time's waves, and tiie ]iteratui« 
drowned. The papen of Moore, as edited by his lordship, 
are &r too ponderous for any commuaity we know of to 
uphold in that fashion ; and such phrases do not tend to 
l^hten the harden. We fear that sneh linea too as the 
following will be rather i^ to sink any Uteratnre: — 
" Although the wolf of poverty often prowled round his 
(Moore's) door, he never abandoned his humble dwelling 
for the safety of the city or ike protection of the palace." 
We think we have heard somewhere before of the ** wolf 
of poverty." That must be a very old wolf by this time, 
ana ought to have done prowling ! The ** humbie dwell- 
ing," too, strikea us as rather an ancient imaKC— one that 
must be getting used up. We may say, by the way, that 
Moore's can hia*dly be called an "hnable dwelling," for it 
was fit for the reception of lords and ladies, famished 
with taste and comfort, and seems to have cost from year 
to year something like £500 per annnm. Moore, as 
most poeta are, was often in want of a pound, certainly, 
but always had the power to get one ; and the wolf of 
poverty had no basiness there, except it wanted to pick 
the bones. Bat it is mere rnbbish to say that he dad not 
seek protection in the palace, or safety in the city. 
Moore was not likely to seek for protection at the palace, 
after he had satirized the prince^Tegent ; and safety is not 
to be had in the city particularly, for poets or other 
mortals, so far as we loiow. When Moore was hard 

Sressed, not by poverty but by the consequences of the 
efidcation of his deputy in Bermuda, he^ like a wise man, 
did abandon the dwelling, which was not humble, and "the 
prowling wolf," and sought safety and protection in 
France ; and it would be much more to the purpose, and 
not less eloquent, if Lord John were to say so plainly, 
and " tell us all about it," instead of tantaHzing us with 
such strainings after analogies. 

We have a right to complain also about the mtdtitade 
of the letters between Moore and his publishers which are 
pitchforked into the book. Those to Power, who pub* 



lished Moore's songs, aotuaUy contain, again amd again, 
the stanzas copied from the fly-leaf, whidi have long ago 
been ly-edded to music, and sung at half the pianofortes in 
the country. What induced Lord John Rossell to repro- 
dace them here, ia more than we can teE. The rest of 
the letters are such as every anthor writes, — ^nudcing 
excuses for not sending oo]^, and promising copy, and 
asking for money,--^attd mig^t as well belong to the life of 
Beter Tomldns^ who writes for the Manikfy Trumpet, 
as to that of lliomas Moore, the poet of world-wide 
fame. 

We hardly thoaght there could be anytUng isorse tium 
the way in which the pubUoation of tb« letters is 
arranged ; but we were deceived. We had yet to learn 
accurately what are Lord John RasseH'a notions of 
editorship* We realised the adage which bids us to " go 
further and &re worse." The diary has taaght us a 
lesson. His lordship, in his pieAuse, prepares ns for 
careful — ^perhaps over-careful — revision, by lemindiag us 
that the bequest of Moore's papers to him, to be publi&ed 
in ** some form," infers that great discretionary power is 
left to him. Great discretionary power! Well, at all 
events. Lord John Russeli has not abused it to any great 
extent. l%e shade of Moore will not haont him for the 
sin of suppression. In this diaiy are day by daysetdowtt 
as well the most impovtant as the most triiing oconr- 
rences of life. The seven yeara which «e already 
printed, are an omnimm gatherum ot scraps of all sorts 
aad aises. When he wrote, and what he wrote, and how 
many Hnea a day he got through -, his traMaetions with 
his publishers ; the bh^hs and dotiis <af his children ; his 
hopes of patronage ; his fedings towsrds his parents; his 
love for ms wife ; when he drew a bill, and when he got 
one discounted, and how much for; whm he went to 
London, and what coach he went hy, and how much the 
fare was; the colour, cut, and lining of his coat; and what 
he had for dinner ; the airivid of a tarhot from London* 
and hia kntem being nearly blown out as to walked 
home at night. Ample room for dttoretion in revising 
here, one would think. Plenty of thinga the woild does 
not want to know ; some things the woiU onght not to 
know ; and many things the world will not he any better 
for knowing. Oh ! I^d John Russeft, where was your 
discretion when yon sent afi this to Lei^man's to be 
printed P We are wrong; Lord John Russell did not 
send it all ; he did exercise his discretion : be substi*- 
toted blanks for some names, which he thought it might 
be unpleasant to publish, and he struck out a large part 
of that most interesting portion whidi relates to the 
suppression of tihe joiErnai of Lord Byron, intnuled to 
Moore to puUish, — a suppression, be it said, which oasts 
no discredit on Moore, but whidi requires, for the justifi- 
cation of those who advised him, more exaiaaation than 
has as yet been given to the public. Worse, perhaps, 
than oil, a large amount of the pages of the diary is filled 
with notes, intended by Moore to aid in the execution «f 
his lySe of Sheridan, afterwards pubU^ed by Longmans. 
Some of the sentences here are abbreviated hints, scarcely 
intelligible to any one but the writer himself. Others are 
memorandums of Sheridan's jokes, and pons, and Cricks, 
fresh, perhaps, then, but now as old, worn-out, and stale 
as the best-known of Joe MUler'a. All of I3iese that 
Moore thought worth using were imported into the life of 
Sheridan, printed, and passed through many editions. 
Why should Uiey be reprmted here f We find it impos- 
sible to give a reasonable answer to that question, except 
we take for truth a report which has been circulated, that 
Moore wished the whole of his diary to be published. 
We think, however, that cannot be tme. If we could 
credit it, it would do no honour to the memory of the 
poet. He might be— unquestionably was — a vain man ; 
' but not BO vain as that, we trust. We can hardly imagine 
him saying— 
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When in death I ahall calm recline, 
Oh, bear my book to the Longmane' preas I 
Tell 'em 'tis filled with dinners and wme. 
And lordi and ladies in erening dress. 

That is scarcely possible, because it would not be 
connstent with the ducretionaiy power which Lord John 
has exercised in striking out names (names which will be 
wanted by future biographers) and excising the part 
that relates to Byron's jounial. If it were so, his lordship 
has disobeyed the commands of his friend, and might, 
with advantage, have done so again. Why he did not, we 
suppose, must be accounted for by the many occupations 
in which he is engaged. Deeply immersed, as he is, in 
political affairs, and with more than one literary under- 
taking of his own at once, he could not spare time to do 
this work welL He is not like Casar, who could, it is 
said, do many things at once. But he ought not to have 
spoiled a great opportunity, endangered the character of 
the poet, and inflicted upon his readers a large, ill- 
digested, and expensive book. He may, if he pleases, 
tr^e with his own reputation, but he has no right to 
damage that of Moore, by failing to give what was 
required — some degree of patience, a little judgment, and 
a few plain connecting sentences. Lord John Russell 
may find it easier to miJce a bad krge book than a good 
small one, as many others have done before him. That 
is an excuse, however, the public will not be apt to 
accept. They will say, and say rightly, that he should 
either have declined to undertake the task, or, aocniting 
it, have performed it as well as a man of moderate abilily 
might reasonably be expected to do it. As it is, the 
admirers of Moore will have to wade through eight or ten 
volumes, while half that number would have sufficed to 
contain all that was wanted, and in a better form. 

The chances are, that there wiU be very few who will 
have the patience to read through the whole. The over- 
grown work will fiimish materials for some one with 
more time, tact, and talent than Lord John Russell, who 
wiU discard the rubbish and blend what- is good in a 
readable book, acceptable to the milHon. We may look 
upon his lordship as the hodman, who has brought and 
pUed up somewhat confiisedly the rough matenals for 
some architect of literature. The first twenty years of 
the life, Moore himself has done ; and there are few wha 
would wish a line of those pages altered. The rest must 
be made to blend into narrative, showing the man with 
his strong domestic affections, — his high sense of honour, 
— ^his unswerving" rectitude, — ^his independent self-re- 
liance, mingled vrith such frailties as a foigetfulness of and 
separation from the dass out of which he sprung, — ^his 
personal vanity, — ^his passion for " good society," which 
in a meaner spirit would have de^nerated into " tuft- 
hunting," and that ahnost reckless pursuit of pleasure, 
which made him waste in the gaiety of the world of 
fiishion the opportunities for the exercise of those high 
talents which shed a lustre on his age, and ought to have 
lifted him and his family beyond the fear of dependence. 

It would lengthen this paper far beyond our limits, if 
we attempted to do more than give, as a conclusion, a 
very cursory glance at Moore himself. He was bom in 
1779, at Dublin, his &ther b^ig the keeper of a 
whiskey-store. His mother, though uneducated, resolved 
that the boy, who early exhibited talent, should have the 
best instruction she could obtain for him. She not only 
sent him to a school frequented by boys of a higher class, 
but invited his teachers home, and coaxed them into 
paying more than ordinary attention to her Tom. She 
guarded him from contact with inferiors, and sedulously 
encouraged him to associate with others of higher rank. 
In time, Moore went to the university : he was shielded 
from the temptations to rebellion, offered by com- 
panionship with such gifted enthusiasts as Emmett, by 
the never-sleeping care of his mo^er, and at last came 



to London to enter himself at the Temple as a law 
student. With good introductions, he made his way into 
high life, and, by his musical and poetical talents, became 
a lion in the drawing-rooms of the great. His Jnacreon. 
was published about this time ; and perhaps the less said 
of that the better : it may be regarded as a youthful 
indiscretion, for which Moore can hardly be held answer- 
able. George the Fourth, then Regent, petted him and 
treated him as an equal ; ladies invited him, and lords 
patronized him. Moore must have had almost as much 
good sense as genius, not to have had his head completely 
turned ; but he soon found what such notice was worth ; 
for we find him writing in an early letter : *' It is strange 
that people who value the silk so much, should not feed 
the poor worm who wastes itself in spinning it out to 
them." All he got from one of his noble friends was an 
appointment at Bermuda, not worth having when it was 
given, and which, in after-life, entailed on him the 
heaviest pecuniary sacrifice he was called on to bear. 
Though Moore oould never cure himself of his lot'e for 
noble society, and the loss of time and expenses it 
entailed, he was wise enough from that time not to rdy 
on patronage, and, after lus marriage, to live at such a 
distance from London as to be beyond the circle of its 
dissipations. There the works upon which his fame resta 
were composed; and we may safely say, that he would 
have been a greater poet and a happier man, but for the 
distractions produced by his associations. Here and 
there we get glances at &e fieu^t that his wife often held 
him back from dissipation, and that, if anything marred 
the felicity of their home, it was tiie yidding to those 
temptetions which his nature was so ill fitted to resist. 
Stilt Moore never forgot his love and respect for hia 
mother and father ; never omitted any effort to lift theuk 
in the social scale; never shrunk, even when he could 
least aflbrd it, from giving help ; never bhiahed at the 
lowliness of their station. It is strange to find him 
recording a visit to a dinner, where the tenantiy of a 
noble lodl were assembled, and writing in his diary that 
they were all common people — only farmers; the only 
gentlemen being the friends he accompanied, and himself. 
lliat forgetfulness of the order out of which he raised 
himself, and affectionate remembrance of his humble 
family, make up an anomaly compounded of personal 
vanity and true feeling seldom paralleled. 

We do not find, however, that Moore was ever 
unpleasantly reminded of his origin in a way to humble 
him. There was so litUe spite in his nature as seldom to 
call forth malice in others ; he was too tender-hearted to 
make even a good critic ; he had a facility for loving, and 
a power of making himself loved, not often equalled. 
His mother doted on him, — ^his wife adored him; hia 
genial, happy nature made him a fSeivourite wifJi everybody. 
There are instenoes recorded bv him of genuine kindness 
on the part of great people ; but more remarkable than 
all, as examples of this, we take that one of his old land- 
lady in Bury Street, who, when he was poor, wanted him 
to teke the " little money " she had saved ; and that of 
the Derby upholsterer, who, when Moore wanted a 
cheaper music-stand, begged Mm to accept the dearer one 
as a token of the esteem he had for him. It was that 
warm, genial, loveable, and loving mind which, as much 
as his genius, placed him at the head of the lyrical 
writers, and on a par with the highest poets of his day, and 
which will form the most attractive feature of his life, 
when that life is properly written. It is a Ufe worth 
writing, and writing well. Such lives are monuments of 
the past, and examples and warnings for the future ; and 
Lord John Russell's many volumes are only bearable 
because they will enable some one less occupied, if not 
more able; to write such a life of Moore as will be at 
once worthy of the poet and attractive and instructive to 
the public. 
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TO CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 



« 



» 



ON SEEING UEK PLAT " BIANCA/ IN MIUCAN S TRAGEDY 



or "FAZIO." 



I THOUGHT thee wondrous when thy soiU portrayed 
The yonth Verona hragged of; and the love 

0/ glowing southern blood, by thee was made 
Entrancing as the breath of orange grove. 

I felt the spirit of the great was thine : 
In the rapt Boy's devotion and despair, 

I knew thou wert a pilgrim at the shrine 
Where God's high ministers alone repair. 

No rote-learned sighing filled thy doting moans ; 

Thy grief was heavy as thy joy was light ; 
Passion and Poesy were in thy tones, 

And Mind flashed forth in its electric might. 

I had seen many " fret and stmt their hoar ;" 
But my brain never had become such slave 

To Fiction, as it did beneath thy power. 
Nor owned such homage as to thee it gave. 

I did not think thou couldst arouse a throb 
Of deeper, stronger, beating in my heart 

I did not deem thou couldst awake the sob 
Of ehoking ftdness and convulsive start. 

But thy pale madness, and thy gasping woe. 
That breathed the torture of Bianca's pain ; 

Oh 1 never would my bosom ask to know 
Such sad and bitter sympathy again 1 

When the wifb's anguish sears thy hopeless check, 
Let crowds behold and laud thee as they wUl ; 

But this poor breast, in shunning what they seek. 
May yield perchance a richer tribute still. 



THE CHARCOAL AND THE DIAMOND. 

Charcoal and diamond ars predaely the same in chemical 
atoms ; some secret process of orrstalbxation alone constitutM 
the difference between them, ana when subjected to powerful 
and concentrated heat, the gem is reduced to mere carbon. — 
TkUotoipkieal JToiet. 

The greenwood paths were thick and long. 

The sunny noontide shed its glow ; 
The lark was lazy in its song. 

The brook was languid in its flow ; 

And so I sat me down to rest. 

Where grass and trees were densely green. 
And found dear Nature's honest breast 

The same that it had ever been. 

It nurtured, as it did of old. 

With Love and Hope and Faith and Prayer ; 
And if the truth must needs be told, 

I've had my best of nursing there. 

I sat me down — I pulled a flower, — 

I caught a moth — then let it fly ; 
And thus a very happy hour. 

Perchance it might be two, went by. 



A fragment from a fuel stack, 

Brushed by a hasty Zephyr's wing. 

Pell, in its rayless garb of black. 
Beside my one dear jewelled ring. 

I snatched no more the censor bell ; 

I held no dappled moth again ; 
I felt the dreamer's dreamy spell, 

And thus it bound my busy brain. 



There lies the charcoal, dull and dark, 
With noxious breath and staining touch ; 

Here shines the gem whose flashing spark 
The world can never praise too much. 

How wortnless that — ^how precious this. 
How meanly poor — ^how nobly rich ; 

Dust that a peasant would not miss. 
Crystal that claims a golden niche. 

There lies the charcoal, dim and low — 
Here gleams the diamond, high in fame ; 

While well the sons of Science know 
Their atom grains are both the same. 

Strange Alchemy of secret skill 1 
What varied workings from one cause ! 

How great the Power and the Will 

That prompts such ends and guides such laws. 

Do we not trace in human form 

The same eccentric, wondrous mould ? 

The lustre-spirit purely warm. 
The beamless being, darkly cold ? 

Do we not find the heart that keeps 

A true immortal fire within ? 
Do we not see the mind that leaps 

O'er all the pitfalls dug by Sin ? 

Do we not meet the wise, the kind. 

The good, the excellent of earth. 
The rare ones that appear designed 

To warrant Man's first Eden birth ? 

Oh ! many a fair and priceless gem 

Is fiishioned by the hidden hand. 
To stud Creation's diadem. 

And fiing God's light upon the land. < 

And do we not look round and see 
The sordid, soulless things of clay, 

Sterile and stark as heart can be. 
Without one scintillating ray P 

Bosoms that never yield a sigh, 

Save when some anguish falls on self — 

Hand that but seeks to seU and buy, 
Grown thin and hard in counting pelf? 

Brains, pent in such a narrow space 

That Spirit has no room to' stir ; 
Wills, that where'er may be their place. 

Seem only fit to act and err ? 

We boast the demi-god sublime. 

We spurn the wretch of baneful mood- 
One linked divinely with " all time," 
The other stamped with " reign of blood." 
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Strange Alchemy of aeccet ddll 1 
That thus sendu foMi in mortal frame, 

The gem of Good — the drom of Dl— 
Yet both in dements the same. 

An angcl*8 glory lights this eye, 
A demon's poison fills that hreatli ; 

Yet, undistinguished they shall fie, 
Passed through the cmcihle of Death. 

"What is the inspiration held ? 

Where is the essence that refines ? 
How is the carbon gloom dispelled ? 

Whence is the jewel light that shines? 



The dream was o'er — I started up, 
I saw a spreading oak above ; 

I tried to snatch an acorn cup — 
I strove to mock a cooing dove. 

I had been weaving idle thought 
In cobwebs, o*er my foolish brain. 

And so I snapped the warp, and sought 
The common thread of life again. 

But still methioks tlus wonder theme 
Of Mind debased and Soul divine — 

This Diamond and Charcoal dream, 
Might haunt a wiser head than mine. 



ST. SYLVBSTEB'S NIGHT. 

CHAPTES IX. 

Whether the cold air had an effect upon tiie prince's 
bead, already disordered by the wine he had taken, or 
whetiier his spirits were excited by hit interview with 
Rose, certain it is that he now broke through all restraint, 
rushing from street to street, and darting into the midst 
of the groups of dtizeos, while blowing the horn so 
furiously, and that in their very ears, t^t the women 
screamed with terror. Then, instead of crying the hour, 
he sang — ^still keeping up the nasal chant peculiar to the 
watchmen — some ribald verses in dispraise of women. 
One of the citizens having shouted, " It is all true ; I 
know it is true, — of the women here at least, — for if it 
were not true, I should not be so long without a wife," 
a young lieutenant, upon whose arm a pretty girl was 
hanging, thought it incumbent upon him to be the 
champion of the fair sex, and abused the honest brewer, 
who had been the spokesman, in no very measured terms. 
" But what can be expected from these boors of citizens 
and tradespeople?" 

" Boors 1 indeed 1 " cried a smith, clenching his brawny 
fist at him. " It becomes you well to abuse us, drones as 
you are, thai we pay for strutting about with a feather in 
your cap. It is such as you that corrupt the whole city. 
Many a girl would be decently married now, if you were 
made to work, as all honest people ought to do." 

Several officers, whom the noise had attracted to the 
spot, now took the part of their comrade. "Hie crowd 
soon increased, and the shop>boys and apprentioes began 
to pelt their opponents with snowballs, and in a moment 
the conflict became general. 

Meanwhile, the prince, who had waited only for the 
commencement of the quarrel, went off laughing to 
another quarter of the town, caring very little for the 
effects of his song. It was not long before he arrived in 



front of the splendid palace of the Minister of Finanoe. 
The gates were thrown open, and the courtyards bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

The prince, as Philip had by this time learned, was not 
on the best terms with the minister, and seeing a light in 
his private apartment, he went under the window, as his 
coshime of watchman allowed of his doing, and chanted in 
the usual way a most biting satire, then current in the 
town, upon tiie minister, ■^"•■"g him of omrj land of 
extortion and oppression. 

A drove of lacqueys, with two or three of the 
secretaries, rushed out of the pabce to seise upon the 
culprit, and some of them suddenly exdaiming, "We 
have him ! " the rest ran to their assistance, and found 
that they had laid hold of the watchman of that district, 
who was quietly going his rounds in the proper discharge 
of his duty. He was surrounded, and in roite of his 
remonstrances, taken to the g^uard-roem. The ofSicer 
looked very much surprised, and observed that another 
watchman had been just brought in a prisoner, for having 
raised a riot in the streets between tiie soldioa and the 
citizens. 

The last prisoner would make no admission of guilt, 
and when one of the secretaries repeated the lines that 
had been sung in the courtyard of the palace, the poor 
watchman burst into tears and protested his innooence ; 
and so artless was his endeavour to exculpate himsdf, that 
his accusers were beginning to doubt that he was capable 
of such temerity, when suddenly the sentinel without cried 
"To arms!" 

All the soldiers rushed out, leaving the minister's 
lacqueys to guard the prisoner. Some moments after, a 
general officer entered the room, fdkwed by the oantain 
of the guard,— "Xo prison with that rascal I" said he, 
pointing to the man the soldiers were dragging in. 
"What! another WBt<^iman!" said the astonished captain. 
" Are all the watchmen of the city gone mad ?" 

" The villain shall pay dearly for his infomons baQad," 
exclaimed the angiy marshal. 

"I am innocent, your excellency," said the newly- 
arrived watchman. " God knows I never made « line of a 
song in my life." 

" Silence, scoundrel !" cried the marshal, in a furi<ms 
tone. " You shall be confined for life, or hanged; and if 
you say another word, you shall be quartered.'^ 

The officer on guard respectfiilly observed that there 
must be some conspiracy amongst the watchmen of the 
city, for that within the last quarter of an hour utit less 
than three of them had been arrested. 

" Can you deny, villain,** said the marshal to the second 
watchman, who was trembling in every limb, " can yon 
deny that, just as I was getting into my carriage, rersea 
were sung purporting that I had obtained my baton in 
the ball-room and my laurels at mass?" 

" The Lord knowB that I never heard, mnch less said, 
such a thing." 

" Why then did yon run away when yon saw me ?" 
demanded the marshal. 

"Your excellency rnnst be mistaken; I did not run 
away. ' 

"Do you mean to say," cried two of tiie officers, 
" that you were not quite out of breath when we caught 
you ?" 

" I was panting from fear when I saw yon draw your 
swords ; I am still trembling in every limb." 

" Let him be strictly guarded till morning, when he 
shall give an account of hu conduct." And with this order 
the marshal withdrew. 

The songs of the watchman and the tumult they occa- 
sioned throughout the dty had set dl the police in mo- 
tion, and in a very short time after, two other watchmen 
were taken up, accused of the same offence : one charged 
with having sung at the door of the minister for foreign 
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afbin, that he was not so foraigii to anyiliiiig w to hia 
own office ; and the other with hafving produmed under 
the windows cf the bishop's polaee, that the Church 
candlesticia diffiucd more of stench and smoke than of 
illumination. 

The tumult was increasing erexy mMnent. At length 
they were obliged to inform the superintendent of police, 
who was at cards with the king, of this insurrection 
amongst functionaries usually so peaceable ; and as a proof 
that they were not disturbing him needlessly, they 
quoted for him a lampoon upon himself. The king laughed 
when he heard it, and ordered that the noctunial poet 
should be brought before him in his private apartments, 
whither he now repaired, followed by the superintendent 
of police, not in the veiy best temper. 



CnAPTEB X. 

Looking at tbe clock in the ball-room, Philip had just 
perceived that it was time to hasten to his appointment 
near St. Gregory's Church. He Was impatient to make 
restitution of the plumed hat and crimson mantle, not 
feeling at all at his ease in such brilliant attire. 

As he was fcaining the door the negro ran to him and 
whispered " Your royal highness, Duke Hermann is looking 
for yon everywhere, and apparently not with tiie most 
amioBble intentions." Philip, with an imi»itient gesture, 
left the room followed by the negro who, as they were 
passing through an ant<»hamber, suddenly exclaimed, 
** Heavens 1 there's the duke 1" and ran back again into 
the baU-room. 

A mask of tall stature and noble bearing advanced to 
Philip, and throwing himself before him so as to bar his 
passage, said, "Stop, sir I I have an explanation to 
demand, and I have long sought you vainly. 

"Speak quickly then," answered Philip; "I have no 
time to lose." 

" Nor do I wish we should lose any. You owe me 
satisfiiction, for you have grossly insulted me." 

" Not that I know of," said Philip. 

" Do you not recognise me P" said the duke; and taking 
off his mask, added, " You now know who I am, and your 
conscience will tell you the rest. I demand satisfaction, 
my lord ; you and your tool Salmoni have tricked me in 
the most outrageous wi^." 

"I am in utter ignorance of your meaning," said 
Philip. 

" You were the getter up of the scene in which I was 
made to cut such a figure at the baker's. It was by your 
orders that Colonel Ridt assaulted my person." 

" I assure you there is not a word of truth in what yon 
hove said, as fiir as I am concerned." 

" What ! you deny it ? But it is useless. Your fair 
accomplice has just discovered everything. She was a 
witness of the absurd part you made me play." 

"Your excellency is quite mistaken; I had not the 
most remote part in the affair, directly or indirectly. It 
is not my fault if you choose to get np scenes." 

" Once more, prince, I demand the satis&ction due to 
me, which none but a coward could refuse. If you will 
not meet me you must this moment oome with me to the 
foot of the throne, where I shall prodaim your disgrace, 
and seek redress for my injuries." 

"Your excellency," said Philip, in great embarrass- 
ment, " I have no wish, no fancy to fight you, and still 
less to go with you to bis majesty." 

In his alarm at the idea of being obliged to take 
off his mask in the presence of the king, and at 
the punishment that would be the certain result of 
the discovery of his having got into the palace, he 
became very humble in his excuses to the duke, all 
the while sidling to the door, in the hope of effecting 



his escape. But the duke, who observed, not without 
great surprise, this manoBuvre, caught him by the ann, 
and brought him back into the ball-room. 

"What do you want of me?" cried Philip, with a 
desperate struggle to extricate himself from his graap. 

" To cany you before his majesty, prince. It is fitting 
he should know how the foreign princes he receives at his 
court are treated." 

" Well," said Philip, attempting to put on a bold fiice, 
" oome, I am ready to go with you ; fortunately I happen 
to have about me the letter you wrote to the fair baker." 

" Pooh !" answered the duke ; " a mere joke — a Hliet 
doux to a city maiden ; I care not who sees it." 

Neverthel^, it was evident that he was no longer 
quite so eager to take Philip to the long ; bat he became 
only the more urgent to make him get into his carriage 
with him and to force him to settle their difforenoe at the 
point of the sword. This was fresh embarrassment to 
Philip, and he tried to urge upon the duke the risk to 
himself from such an ofijur with the heir to the throne ; 
but his exasperated adversary would listen to no misr^ 
presentations. 

" Prince," said he at length, " if you ore not the great- 
est coward on the face of ^ earth ybi will follow me." 

"I am not the prince," said Philip, seeing himself 
driven ttom his lost entrenchments. 

" You are the prince : every one has recognised yon ; 
even I know that jewelled cUisp. You shall not ocape 
me, I am determined." 

Philip took off his mask. " Now," said he to the 
duke, " am I the prince ? " 

Duke Hermann stood petrified at the sight of a stnnge 
face, and the annoyance he felt at having put a stranger 
into possession of secrets so little creditable to hun, 
increased his indignation tenfold ; but before he oould 
recover his self-possession Philip -had disappeared. 



CBAFTES XI. 

No sooner was Philip in the open air than he tore off 
his tunic and hat, and with these articksand the doak in 
a bundle under his arm, ha ran as fast as he could to tiie 
porch of St Gregory's Church, where in a dork comer, 
leaning against one of the pillars, he found Rose, who was 
already growing very impatient at his delay. 

" Oh, Philip ! dear Philip," she cried the moBuent she 
saw thai it was he, " how happy you have made me, and 
how happy we sh^ be. I could not bear to stay one 
moment longer with my friends. Thank God yon ore 
come. I have been fi«enng here for nearly a quarter of 
an hour, but I am too happy to think of the cold." 

" And I am sure, dear Rose, it is I that am thankful 
to be with you again, — ^ond so I ought if you knew but alL 
The devil take the court and all its plots and its wicked- 
ness. I will tell you another time aU that I went through 
to-night. But, Rose, do you love me still ?" 

"It is I who ought to ask you, now that you are 
become a great man, whether you love me still." 

" Now, Rose, in the name of wonder, how do yon know 
that I was a great man to-night ?" 

" Did you not tell me yourself? Oh, Philip, Phi£p 1 
sure you will not get too proud now that you are so rich ? 
I am but a poor giil ; I know that I am not good enough 
for you. But, Philip, if you were to forsake me, I would 
rather you remained all your life a poor gardener's boy, 
even though we could never many. Oh, Philip 1 it would 
kiU me." 

" Rose, win you tell me what all this nonsense is abontP 
I have been a prince for half an hour, but it was only a 
frolic, and I never desire such another for the rest of my 
life. But here I am now, watchman once again, and as 
poor as before. I have here, to be sure, five thousand 
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florins that I got from a mameluke ; they might stand 
ns in very good stead — make us very conifortable ; bat, 
alas I they do not belong to ns/' 

"What strange things you are saying, Philip 1" said 
Rose, now handing him the purse given him by the 
prince. ** Here, take yoor money. It will be safer with 
you." 

" What am I to do with it. Rose ? How did yon come 
across so much ?" 

" Did you not teQ me yon got it a prize in the lot- 
tery P" 

" So, then, I have got a prize after all ! They told me 
my number was not drawn. I was in hopes of getting 
something to enable us to settle ourselves, but Fritz, the 
gardener, said yesterday, ' Poor Philip, there is nothing 
for you.' And, after aJl, I have got a prize. Joy, joy, 
my girl 1 Now I can get a garden for myself, and you 
shall be my wife. But how much did I get P" 

" I am very much afraid, Philip, you have been taking 
a glass too much, in honour of the New Year: you 
ought to know better than I do how much is in the purse. 
I took a sly peep into it while we were at supper, and 1 
was almost mghtened to see such a quantity of money. 
I said to myself, ' I do not much wonder that Philip was 
so saucy.' And, indeed, Philip, yon were very saucy; 
but I cannot be angry with you, you have made me so 
happy." 

" Rose, there is some mistake. Who gave you this 
money P Who told you that I had got a prize in the 
lotteiyp My ticket is at home this very moment, and 
I never showed it to anybody." 

"Philip, do not be making game of me. Did yon not 
tell me the whole stoiy yourself about half an hour ago, 
when you gave me the money ?" 

"Recollect yourself. Rose. I met you this morning 
coming from mass, and we made the appointment we are 
keeping now. Since that time I never laid eyes upon 
you." 

" Till this very night, about half an hour ago, when I 
heard you crying the hour, and called you into the house. 
But what have you got under your arm P Why are you out 
this cold night without a hat P Has the money driven 
you crazed P Or have you been tippling P I fear you have. 
But what bundle is that ? I declare it is women's clothes, 
— silk gowns! Oh I Philip, Philip, where have yon 
been P" 

" At all events, not in the house into which you say 
you took me hsdf an hour ago. I see you want to make 
game of me. But I must know where you got the 
money." 

" I must first know, Philip, where you got the women's 
clothes, and where you have been yourself." 

In their mutual eagerness for an answer, and their 
mutual determinatiou not to be the first to give one, eat'h 
saw ^und for jealousy of the other, and they were soon 
deep m a lover's quarrel. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Matters took the usual course, and ended, as they gene- 
rally do, in such a quarrel. The moment Rose took out 
her pocket-handkerchief to wipe her eyes, the moment a 
few sobs escaped her, that moment she was in the right, 
and Philip all in the wrong. He admitted that he liad 
been most unjust in his suspicions, and made atonement 
by telling her how he had gone to the bail, and showing 
her that the bundle was not a woman's gown, but a fancy 
dress which he had himself worn that night at a masque- 
rade. After this penitential avowal, Philip had to undergo 
a strict inquiry. Bvery woman knows that a masked 
ball is a pkce to put to severe test the constancy of a 
lover ; and so Philip was obliged to tell Rose whether he 
had danced, and what partners he had had for the whole 



night. His answers, though he told the exact truth, 
appeared utterly incredible : nothing could persuade her 
that he had plaved the part of Prince Julian before the 
whole court without being discovered. But he dispelled 
all her doubts by telling her that, according to their agree- 
ment, he was expecting the prince to make his appear- 
ance every moment, and by showing her the splendid cos- 
tume which he was to return to him. 

Rose related in her turn all that had happened to her, 
still, however, afiecting to think that it was with Philip 
she had had the interview ; but when she spoke of the 
kiss given and returned, he exclaimed, " No, I got no 
kiss ; you never gave me one." 

" But it was intended for you," said Rose, coaxingly. 
Philip, in a paroxysm of jealous anger, began to tear his 
hair. "Well, Philip, if was not yon, it must be the 
prince dressed in your clothes." 

" The villain ! " exclaimed Philip, " I suppose it was 
for this that he wanted so much to take my place for half 
an hour." 

He continued to question Rose, but her answers were so 
artless, that the heart of Philip was nearly set at rest. At 
this moment a man, who was running at fiill speed, saw 
them, and stopped, panting and breathless. By his own 
great coat, his horn and his pikestaff, Philip recognised 
him to be the robber of his kisses, who was also looking 
for his substitute. "My lord," said Philip, "here is 
your own dress. Never again will we change characters : 
I should be the loser by it." 

" Make haste, make haste !" cried the prince, throwing his 
watchman's dress on the snow, and wrapping around him 
his own splendid mantle, while Philip put on his coat and 
his horn. 

" I promised you a reward, comrade," said the prince, 

but, by my faith, I have lost my purse." 

" Here it is," answered Philip, returning it to him. 

You gave it to my betrothed, but Grod preserve her from 
suchpresents." 

" Comrade, take my advice : keep what you have, and 
be off as quick as you can. This place will soon be too 
hot for you." 

With these words the prince was turning away, when 
Philip caught him by his uoak. 

" My lord," he said, we have a little more to say to 
each other." 

"Why, I tdl you, comrade they are in pursuit of 
you." 

" I have no cause to fly, my lord. But I must retom 
your purse " 

" Take it, I say, and escape for your life." 

" And give you this cheque for five thousand florins from 
the Marshal Blankenschwardt." 

" What the plague had you and the marshal to say to 
each other, comrade P " 

" It was a gambling-debt he had to pay you. He has 
set out to-night with his wife for Poland." 

" Arc you mad ? How do you know ? Who gave you 
this message P" 

" The minister of finance, too, charged me to tell yon, 
my lord, that he would get Abraham the Jew to pay all 
your debts if you would keep him in office." 

" Is the devil in you, eoinrade P" 

" I refused him in your highness's name." 

"Is it the minister P" - 

" Yes, my lord ; and in your name, too, I effected a 
reconciliation between the Countess de Bonau and the 
chamberlain." 

" Can you teU me which of us has lost his senses P' 
I broke off for you also with the Signora RoUina.' 
Rollina I Where did you see Rollina P" 
Duke Hermann was very angry, indeed, with you 
about that a^ir at the baker's. He was going to make a 
complaint to the king." 
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" The duke ? Who could have let you into the secret ? 

"Himself. The whole affair is settled: you are to 
fight a duel to-morrow." 

" Answer me one question ? How did the duke know 
that I " 

" A certain marshal's lady told him everything before 
she set off with her husband." 

The prince seized Philip by the arm. "Dnough," he 
said ; " you are no mere watchman." 

With these words he dragged him to the next lamp, 
and uttered an exclamation of astonishment when he 
found that the face was that of a perfect stranger. " In 
Heaven's name I who are you ?" he asked ; and Philip 
quietly answered, — 

" I am the gardener, Philip Stark, son of Gottlieb Stark, 
the watchman." 



CHAFTEX XIII. 

" There he is 1 the very man we want I Stop him 1 
stop him I" shouted several voices at once ; and the next 
instant the prince, Philip, and Rose, were surrounded by 
six of the police. Rose screamed in terror, while the 
prince said to Philip, — " What folly not to have got out 
of the way in time, as I told you. But, courage my good 
fellow, I will take care no harm shall happen to you." 

" It is not a matter to be so easily settled, I can 
tell you," said the policeman. " Come, sir, you are to 
follow us." 

"Whither?" asked Philip. "I am the watchman, 
and I am here in the discharge of my duties." 

'* Yes, we know you are the watchman, and it is as 
such that you are our prisoner," answered the policeman. 

" If you wink at his escape, there is no one here to 
betray you ; and trust me you shall not be the worse for 
it," said the prince, as he felt his pockets ; but not find- 
ing any money, he stepped forward to ask Philip for 
some. The police instantly separated them. " No chat- 
tering between you, said they ; " this mask is a very sus- 
picious character, and must come along with us, too." 

"Why so?" said Philip; "you are in search of a 
watchman — and here I am ; but as for this young noble, 
you have no orders to arrest him." 

" That is no business of yours," said one of the police- 
officers. " Come, get along. As to the young girl, she 
may go where she likes ;" and he rudely pushed poor 
Rose, who was sobbing convulsively. 

" Where are you taking me ?" asked the prince. 

" Direct to his excellency the minister of police." 

" Hark ye, friends," said the prince : " I positivdy 
assure you that it is by mere accident that you have 
found me in company with the watchman. I belong to 
the court ; and if you oblige me to go with you, I may . 
find means to make you repent your proceeding." 

" In Heaven's name, let the young nobleman alone I" 
exclaimed Philip : " it is " 

" Hush 1" exclaimed JuHan ; then added, in a whisper, 
" No one must know who I am." 

"My friends," cried Philip, while they were dragging 
him along, " for your own sfdces, be careful what you are 
about. I tell you he is a person of the greatest conse- 
quence at court." 

" Were it the king himself, we must do our duty," was 
the answer. 

During this colloquy, a carriage, drawn by eight horses, 
and preceded by outriders, carrying torches, was ad- 
vancing in the direction of the church. 

" Stop I" cried a voice frt>m within the carriage, at the 
moment it was passing by the group of police. 

The carriage stopped, the door was opened, the step let 
down hastily, and a personage decorated with several 
orders alight^ hurriedly. He made his way through the 
police to the prince, whom he surveyed from head to 



foot, and said — " It is the veiy man ! I knew him at a 
distance by the plume. Mask, who are you ?" 

The prince looked round to see if there were any way 
of escape, for he had at once recognised Duke Hermann. 

" Speak 1" cried the duke, in a voice of thunder. 

Julian shook his head, and made signs to the duke to 
retire. But he was too anxious to know with whom he 
had been conversing at the ball to 'give up the point so 
easily. He questioned the police, and was informed that 
they had orders to bring every watchman they met before 
the pi-efect, a great many of them having acted most dis- 
respectfully towards the authorities; and as they had 
found one watchman in company with this person, who 
gave himself out to be a nobleman of the court, they 
thought it their duty to arrest both. 

"This man does not belong to the court," said the 
duke : " this I ascertained beyond a doubt. He got him- 
self into the ball-room I know not how, but he was sup- 
posed by every one to be Prince Julian. I forced him to 
take off his mask, and he was a total stranger. Doubtless, 
he is some adventurer. Take him to the grand chamber- 
lain, whom I have already informed of his audacious in- 
trusion. Go on, now, my friends ; you have a bird there 
worth the catching." 

So saying, the duke again got into his carriage, and 
with another charge from the window not to let him 
escape, gave the signal to the coachman, and the eight 
horses went off at full gallop. 



CHAPTSK XIY. 

Philip was tempted to think he was dreaming, so 
strangdy complicated did the events of that night appear. 
It was with a beating heart he found himself at the gate 
of the palace. As he was going in, they took from him 
his great-coat, his horn, and his pikestaff. The prince 
whispered something to one of the royal guard, when the 
police were imme£ately dismissed, and the two new- 
comers ushered into the apartment. 

" Ton have nothing to fear, now," said the prince to 
Philip, as he left him m the antechamber, while he passed 
into a saloon. After our watchman had been for some 
time alone, a footman in the royal livery appeared, to say 
that his migesty wished to see him. 

Philip fdt his legs sinking fit)m under him, as he 
entered a magnificent saloon. The old monarch was 
seated at a little table, and laughing heartily, while Prince 
Julian, without his mask, was stan£ng beside him. There 
was no one else in the room. 

The eyes of the monarch seemed to rest with great 
complacency upon the abashed youth. " I wish to know 
exactly all that has occurred to-night," said he to Phib'p. 

The condescension of the king somewhat re-assured 
Philip, and he related, with scarcely any reserve, all that 
had happened ; he had, however, prudence sufficient to 
keep back anything likely to injure the prince, whose 
double he had been. The king burst out laughing several 
times during the recital, and then, after questioning 
Philip as to his situation and his family, he took some gold 
pieces from the table and gave them to him. " You may 
go now, my boy, and make your mind easy : no harm 
shall happen to you; but I charge you, breathe not a 
word to any one of what you have seen and done. You 
may retire." 

Philip threw himself at the king's feet, stammering a 
few words of thankfulness. When he rose to withdraw. 
Prince Julian spoke. 

" I ask it as a favour of your majesty to allow me to 
show my sense of the services that this youth has rendered 
me to-night." 

" Prince," said the king, " you rather deserve punish- 
ment for such boyish tricks. Another time, I shall be 
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inexorable. Your thanks ore indeed due to the yotmg 
gardener; lie Iios acted much more sensibly in yonr 
diaracter than yon have done in his." 

"Philip," said the prince, "1 cannot tell yon how 
much pleased I am with you. My father is quite right. 
What yon said in my name to the chamberlain, to the 
countess, to the marshal, to the minister of finance, to 
the duke, and to the colonel, I think most rational, and 
shall take caxe to follow it up by word and deed. Ton 
deserve, however, to lose your place as watchman, for 
having quitted your post. To-morrow yon will be dis- 
missed, but I appoint yon head-gardener at my cfa&tean, 
and yon must give the marshal's five thousand florins as a 
present firom me to your intended bride. RireweU for 
to-night : I only ask you to serve me always as faithfolly 
and as judiciously.** 

CONCLUSION. 

Who now so happy as Philip ! He fiew to the abode 
of Rose, and threw the pnne full of gt^d on the table. 
" Here is a dowry for yon. Rose," he said, " and five 
thousand florins besides. To-morrow we are to take op 
our abode in Prince Julian's ch&tean, I having been 
appointed his head-gardener. My lather and mother, 
and your mother, too, will come with ns ; I will take care 
of you all. May Grod grant to eveiy honest lad such a 
happy New Year." 

Rose's mother could not believe either her eyes or ears. 
Philip told her the whole adventure, and tears of joy were 
rolling down her cheeks, while she kissed and hugged 
him. They all three now ran to tell his old parents the 
joyM news. The two ftmilies spent New Year's Bay 
together ; and a fortnight after. Rose became the wife of 
Philip. 

It is said that Prince Jolian never again indolsed in 
smxflar fixdics. The minister of finance was the omy one 
that had waj cause to regret St. Sylvester's Night. 



A NATXJRAL HISTORY OP MISTAKEN. 
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VHS AITEHOS'S SETBBXEirjIION SM TO 
COIOIIV AKT KOBE XIBTAKXS. 

Beab reader, I have always abhorred the plan, which • 
so many people nowadays foUow, of running a subject off 
its very last legs before they can have the heart to abandon 
it. I have been so pelted with slavery of kte, that I 
almost wish that dear good Mrs. Beecher Stowe had not 
written so well. I have suffered under an accumulation 
of ** Wide, Wide World," and am now in a similar state of 
" Queachy." Not only this,, my ^Is have talked about 
nothing but the forthcoming wcddmga, and I have been 
forced to read the limes, not, as in days of yoie, for pure 
sake of hosineas, but for mere want of variety. 
I have taken warning. I begin to think that other 

Seople, who must love a reasonable change as well as I 
o, wiU begin to think that they have heard enough on 
the subject of " mistakes," and that it will be a great 
mistake on the part of the author if he does not pim up 
short, reiu in, and turn his Pegasus in another direction. 
Bon't think, however, that I mean to leave off writing — 
I, who at six years old produced the. unacted tragedy of 
Tiius and Jentiolem — ^I, who never live without the 
sound of printing-presses, and the howls of printer's 
devils within a stone's throw of my imagination — I, who 
never go anywhere, see anything, or talk to anybody, 
without thinking how he, she, or it,, will look on pi^er — 
7 leave off writing I It is preposterous. 

But I must, just before we part, talk a Httle tboui my 
present prospects and condition, not as though I were 
taking a permanent farewell, but because it is polite not 
to leave my readers whoUy in suspense. 



Maria Darlington has just become the mistress of a 
little money, which a somewhat miserly aunt has thought 
fit to settle upon her during her own lifetime. Some 
people abused the old lady for saving her money, and the 
same people now think her mad for parting with any of 
it till she could no longer keep it. For my part, I think 
the- old lady acted very wisely, and wish old people would 
make the same mistake, and think fbr the young a little 
oftener than they do. Of course she and Tom, who is 
now grown a most steady and regdar member of my 
office, will marry, and will be very loving and h^py tiU 
the end of their days. 

Bessy has caught a matrimoniid infection likewise; but 
she is a little too young, and seems willing to be " miss " 
a little longer. I am neither sorry nor vexed that my 
children should leave the parent nest. I have derived my 
share of happiness firom them, and it is now my task to 
promote theirs. Besides, the little villa at Holloway is 
just a comfortable strolling distance from our own house. 

And now let me say a few words; just by way of 
** moral," ** iqiplication," or whatever ihe reader of that 
miscellaneous collection known as JEsof*9 Fables, chooses 
to call it. 

" Mistakes " ore great things, when other people have 
to bear their consequences. If you choose to rum your- 
self, there is no law to prevent you, and, goodness knows, 
every facility is afforded for so doings but you have no 
right to rain other people. 

Commissioners of health, you may not live near a 
Strand churchyard, but there are people who do. Bblieve 
me, they look upon some of your mistakes as serious 
enough, when their children are dying, and you are 
arranging the dieaths in a statistical table. 

And yon, to whom the education of man's body and soul 
18 intrusted, what shall I say of yon ? ** Most potent, 
grave, and reverend s^nora,"' do yon not think that 
while you are squabbGuff about the manner in^ ichiek 
children are to be educated, you are keeping a great many 
from being educated at aH ? Most worthy president of 
St. Oxtail, why cannot your spacious college make room 
for a few more of the really striving and industrious ? 
It is really a mistake 'on your part to giw away eveiry- 
thing to those who leaat wont it. 

Lords and gentfemen of both houses, far he it from me 
to meddle in politics, but do yon not think more borinesa 
might be dbne if you did not "count out " quite so often? 
Would not a little puQing together save many a diasoln- 
tion ? And would not a great deal of time be spared by 
speaking only on the purpose, and t» the purpose ? To be 
sure, your house of assembly is itself a splendid " mis> 
take ; ** hut there ia no occasion fbr you all to go wrong, 
by way of filEng out IJie details lisnufhcturers and 
tradesmen, — ^to your praise be it spoken, — ^you have made 
many wholesome refomur. Hear just one little suggestion 
about a very little mistuke, but one which a very little 
will rectify. You pay your wages on Saturday night : 
suppose you were to pay on the Priday night instead. A 
very worthy Mend of ours, who has grown rich witliout 
grinding the faces of those he employs, ahroys does so, 
and for some very simple, but very serious reasons. 

Saturday is a good market cby. There is a great 
quantity of provisions, which would spoil by being kept till 
the Monday, and which is consequently soM off at a 
moderate rate. Fish and vegetables, in particular, present 
many opportunities fat a gwd •* jCTis'ortlL" Now, Mrs. 
Whelkes knows this, and Mrs.Whelkea wnidd go and 
buy,, and would get the pick of the market, and see good 
weight and fiur play, — only " John ** does not get his 
money till Saturday night. Ten to one but " John '* is 
thirsty, and instead of coming home to a nice bit of 
supper, a quiet ** pint," and a quiet pipe (which woidd all 
have been ready could Mrs. Whcdkes have been at home 
on Satnrday night herself), he goes to the '*Artftil 
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Dodger/' or the '' Tripe and Skittles ; " and next morning 
John's eyes are red, and his temper is as much in therein 
for going to church in the morning as for carrying " bahy " 
to Higl^te in the evening. Do, do think of Friday 
night, and you will no longer believe that it is an unlacky 
day, — at all events for the poor and hard-worked. 

But do not think that it is only ruling authorities and 
employers who are guility of mistakes. There is no more 
occasion for you, John Whelkes, to go to the " Tripe and 
Sldttles," than for you to listen to that Chartist orator 
who is trying to persuade you to "strike" for more 
wages than you can earn without ruining the interests of 
your employer. We know there is wrong on both sides. 

And you, fkst young gentleman of the university, why 
ahould you comphdn ? Why should you dilate on abuses, 
when you are yourself taking the best pains you can to 
waste your time and your friends' money? Take my 
advice : live steadily. You must be much more respect- 
able before the worst eoUege in the worst university ean 
possibly be a di^radation or a disadvantage to you. 
Besides, if the dons will not do their best for your im- 
provement, surely you on^ to do something for yoor- 
Belf. 

My dear young ladies, — ^you who I still feel are the 
sunniest light of our existence, — aye, even jrow are not 
quite free from blame. Do not believe ^at French, 
American, or German habits can better an English heart. 
Sing as prettily, dance as merrily, as you wiU, and I will 
hear you and look at you as often as your papas and 
Tnannnna choose to iuvitc me. But do not pin your faith 
upon mustachios ; they may be very decorative, but they 
may belong to the worst kind of adventurer you can 
possibly encounter. Believe me^ greatest ornaments of 
an En^h hearth, that your home is your security, and 
that when you want a new home, you had better follow 
the pattern of the former one as closely as possible. 

Aiid now X make my bow. Ladies and gentlemen, if 
the performance, which has, under your patronage, been 
allowed to weather so many weeks, has not proved wholly 
tedious, I shall comfort myself with the proud belief that 
the least of the many " mistakes " of my own life was my 
undertaking to write thair ** history." 



ON COLOUR-BLINDNESS 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE EMVLOTVBNT OV COLOURED 
SIGNALS ON BAILWATS^ 

[We copy the following veiy interesting letter from the 
Mheiumm. Within our own range of acquaintance 
we know three men who cannot distinguish colours, 
and such a natural defect ought, surely, to be a subject of 
consideration to raQway companies.] 



«( 



24, Brown Bqoare, Sdinbnrgb, Haroh 29. 



** In the number of your journal for the 29th of January, 
1853, Mr W. H. Tyndall has drawn attention to the 
important &ct, that the red and green danger-signals 
employed on our railways, when seen together in certain 
circumstances, may be, anid on actual trial were, mistaken 
for wfUle — the safety-signaL 

"He also observes, that, 'it is not improbable that 
some of the accidents which have occurred in railway 
travelling have arisen from the colours of the lights 
shown bSng indistinctly seen ; perhaps from a confrision 
of rays from two or more lamps. In some caset most 
contradictory evidence has been given as to the colour of 
the signal shown.' Few, probably, will dispute the 
justiosof Mr. lyodaH's conduaion; but there is a source of 
danger connected with the use of coloured signals, by day 
as ^«11 as by night, not referred to by him, — probably of 
more importance than that which he has indicated, and, 



at all events, of sufficient importance to demand notice at 
a period when railway accidents have been unusually 
frequent. 

" It has long been known that certain persons cannot 
distinguish colours from each other; and considerable 
interest has been felt in this form of depraved vision 
since Dalton, in whom it oecurred, publish^ the particu- 
lars of his case. Under the title of Daltonitm 
Ckromatopeeudopeiay or eolour-blindness, the peculiarity 
of sight in question has be<$ii referred to by different 
writers. Those who are curious in the matter will find 
the subject fully discussed in a Memoir on Daltonism, or 
Colour'dlmdnesM, by Phifessor Wartmann, in Taylor's 
Seient^ Memoirs, Vol. IV. 1846,-^to which the 
Engliw editor has added some valuable notes. 

" My present object is to draw attention to three prac- 
tical relations of colour-blindness, namely, — 

" 1. That the afTection is mudi more prevalent than is 
generally imagined. 

** S. That red and green, t^ colours used for danger- 
signals on our ntlways, are exactly those which are most 
frequently confoonded with each other by the subjects of 
eolour-bUndness. 

" 3. That coloar-bUndness intiplies not merely aconfusion 
in distingmshing between two or more colours, but, at 
least in many casea, an imperfect appreciation or feeble 
hold of eolonr altogether as a quality of bodies. 

"1. The statistics of colour-blindness are exceedingly 
defective, but sufficiently startling. Prevost dediures 
that it occurs in one male among twenty. Soebeck 
found five eases among forty youths in Bedin. I have 
long suspected ita prevalence from the errors which I 
have found the students of my chemistry daasea making 
in reference to the colours of precipitates and the like ; 
and on making more special inquiry this winter I have 
found my suspicions verified. Among my own pupils I 
have encomitered two nuuked eramplfis of colour-blind^ 
ness, and five />ther subjects of thia affiaetion. have made 
themselves known to me. One of my two pupOs has 
four relatives who have the same peeufiarity of vision as 
himself. Professor Allen Thomson, of the University of 
Glasgow, informs me, tiiat about ten years ago he made 
some investigations into the firsquency of colottr-Uindness, 
and was led, from i&e number of caaea he- encountered, to 
a conclusion similar to my own,^^namely, that it 
rendered the employment of colonzed signala on railways 
perilous to tile safety of tbe public. 

" Professor Kellaad, of the University of Edinburgh, haa 
this session found among some 160 students three 
examples of marked^ coloor-Uindness : — one, however, of 
the cases which I have eneomiterad oocnn amonr these 
150, but was not made known to Professor KeUand. So 
that, among the Edinbnrgh stodents, ao far as they have 
been examined this winter, one in thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight is defective in appredation of colour. 

*' Beaidea like casea rafened to above, which have all 
been examined by m edical or other scientific men, I have 
been informed, on less precise authority, of at least twenty 
additional cases in B Jiu li u i ^ and of several in other 
^aces. With three exceptions^ the whole of the 'cases 
known to me ocenr in. persons of the- male sex; and 
frequently in members of professiotta which might seem 
to necessitate for their snocesafol proKcution the nicest 
sense of colour. Thus, on my list I find four well-known 
painters, three surgeons, two stationers, two dyers, a 
shttwl-manufiictarer, a. clothier, • paper-maker, and an 
enamel-makcr. 

** It wiU thus be seen, that although it would be unwise 
to generalize widely from the few statistical observations 
yet made on colour-blindness, the number of persons 
subject to it is» according to ail pnbli^ed accounts, so 
high, that among the servants on every rnlw^-line cases 
may be expected to show tliemaelvesi 
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"2. It becomes, therefore, an important question to 
inquire : — Ib the extent to which colour-blindness occurs 
in those who su£fer from it such as to incapacitate them 
from distinguishing railway coloured signals? To this 
the reply must be in the affirmatire, — so far at least as 
many are concerned. Those who consult Wartmann will 
be satisfied of this, l^our of the cases referred to by 
myself I examined very carefully. None of them could 
be trusted, or would undertake to distinguish a red signal 
from a green. The three' cases observed by Professor 
Kelland, he teUs me, are as marked as that of Dalton, — 
who could not distinguish red from green. One of the 
sturgeons alluded to betrayed his defect by his inability to 
distinguish the scarlet berries of the rowan, or mountain 
nsh, from the leaves of the tree. The other supplied 
himself in Paris with, as he thought, a green cap, but it 
turned out a bonnet rouge; and he startled a lady who 
commissioned him to procure for her a green dress by 
bringing a red one. 

" Three of the remaining cases illustrate their peculiarity 
by stating that they cannot distinguish when strawberries 
are ripe except by the touch : — one of them cultivates in 
his garden only the white strawberry, the colour of 
which he can distinguish from that of the leaves. One of 
the stationers was discovered by offering blue sealing-wax 
when asked for red: the other knew no difference 
between pink and pale-green tissue papers, and made so 
many blunders in satisfying the wishes of parties regard- 
ing the colours of book-bmdings, that he was forbidden 
by his master to take any orders in reference to them. I 
migbt mention other cases, but those which I have 
given may suffice to show that there exists no incon* 
siderable number of persons in the community by whom 
red and green are indistinguishable. 

'' Lastly, I have to notice, that in the cases which I have 
had an opportunity of examining, and likewise, I believe, 
in those encountered by Professor Kelland, there was not 
merely false vision of colours, or ChronuUopaeudoptis but 
a literal colour-blindness; so that they did not merely 
call green red, and red green, but they doubted about all 
colours, and on different occasions named tiie same colours 
differently. Three of them, though accustomed to draw 
conclusions for themselves regarding tints, were at all 
times so uncertain as to their mferences that they would 
not in a court of justice swear to any colour. 

" In the case of such persons, accordingly, the substi- 
tution of other colours for red and green as the basis of a 
system of safety-signals would but partially, if at all, 
abate the evil of employing the subjects of colour-bliud- 
uess as signal men, unless white and black — ^which they 
have no difficulty in distinguishing— -were made use of. 

** I forbear to encroach further on your space, or to 
enlarge on the many important practical relations of the 
question under discussion. Enough, I think, has been 
stated to show that public safety requires the directors of 
our railways to make strict inquisition into the freedom 
of their servants from so dangerous an incapacity as that 
of colour-blindness. 

" It has seemed unadvisable to delay directing attention 
to this matter, but I propose shortly to publish the 
particulars of the more important cases which I have 
examined ; and if any of your readers can contribute to 
the statistics of colour-blindness by fieivouring me with 
the details of unpublished examples of its occurrence, I 
shall fed much mdebted. In particular, only some six 
cases are as yet on record as occurring in the female sex. 
" I am, &c. George Wilson." 



ORIGIN OP THE H0U8B OP RUSSELL. 

John Russell, a plain gentleman residing near Bridport, 
county of Dorset, obtained a favourable introduction to 
court by a piece of good fortune. The archduke Philip 



of Austria having encountered a violent hurricane in his 
passage from FUmders to Spain, was driven into Wey- 
mouth, where he landed, and was hospitably received by 
Sir Thomas IVenchard, a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood. Sir Thomas Trenchard apprized the court of the 
circumstance, and in the interim, while waiting for 
instructions what course to follow, he invited his cousin, 
Mr. Russell, to wait iq>on the prince. Mr. Russell 
proved so agreeable a companion, that the archduke 
desired him to accompany him to Windsor. He was 
there presented to the king, Henry VII. who likewise 
was so well pleased with Mr. Russell, that he retained 
him as one of the gentlemen of the privy chamber. 
Being subsequently a companion of the prince, he so far 
ingratiated himself into young Tudor's &vour, that he got 
elevated to the peerage, under the title of Baron Russell 
of Cheyneys. In the next year, 1640, when tiie church 
lands were seized, Henry gave his favourite the abbey of 
Tavistock, with the extensive possessions belonging 
thereto. In the next reign, Russell's star being still in 
the ascendant, young Edward, not sixteen, gave him the 
monastery of Wobum. In Charles II.'s time, William, 
the fifth earl, was made duke of Bedford. 



ADMIRABLE THINGS. 

The hand outstretched to meet a brother's. 
A life exposed in saving others. 
God's preacher seeking out distress. 
With will and power to make it less. 
The soaring student-boy retired. 
With holy inspiration fired. 
Love's mission, overleaping creed. 
Teaching the deaf and blind to read. 
The hand that wields the hammer, then 
With equal skill takes up the pen. 
The patriot toiling for his kind. 
With energetic soul and mind. 
The steam-press, engine, forge, and plough. 
Pearl-drops on the labourer's brow. 
The poet's sweet and hopeful song. 
Humanity waging war with Wrong. 
A mother, at the close of day 
Teaching her little ones to pray. 
The Christian spirit taking flight. 
From this dim world to endless light. 
And all things as through life we plod. 
Which bring us nearer truth and God. 

John Rushton. 



FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

The London Foundling Hospital, which was projected 
and endowed by Captain Thomas Coram, was founded in 
1739 ; began to receive children, 1756 ; let part of their 
estate in 1797, which yields £2,000 a year in addition to 
their income. The celebrated Handel used to preside at 
the organ of the chapel of this institution ; and it may 
not be generally known that his a'lebrated MewiaA was 
concocted by him in this chapel ; and which even now, at 
the present day, can boast of a musical choir equal to 
most of our cathedrals. — Puffeyn*s Etfmohgical Com- 
pendium. 
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"DON'T TILL MEI" 
Thibz are iodic pluuea wliicl) owe timoA tU their 
power to the poaidon of the penons who uie them. Thef 
are like tluwe opinion! which Bometimra drop down from 
high ^aoea, end whieih owe ill the eonndention tluy b><e 
to their origin, none to their own intriiuio importance. 
If thej came from wme common fellow, the; woold be 
Konted and put down in no time ; bat enunatiug ttraa 
tk dittingniihed pmonage, the; are treated differently. 
Pei^le win ttj that " they are worthy of cmuideration," 
and " Ottj ought to have tfaMr due influence," and that, 
" coming from ineh a qoirtn, they shonld not be treated 
lightly ;" and lo, thongh they tnni out worth Dothing at 
they are debated pro and con, and made Mmething 
of fbr the time. The words " Don't tell me I " are liie 
ioeh opinioni, ioaamoch la tliey haTC some brce from 
e people and none from others. From an inferior to 
qierior, they would be deemed sheer impertinence; 
bat from a mperior to an inferior, they are a seal upon 
the tongue, at powerM ai the seal of Solomon was npon 
the genii. Plun Jack saying " Don't tall mel" to the 
aqnire, wonld insnre bimselt a month's warning or a 
month's wages ; it would be inch a piece of insolence as 
would not be tolerated in any well-iegnlated society of 
masters and terrants. The squire saving so to plain 
Jack is an entirety diOtecnt matter. To use an ei- 
preadte, though, we are afraid, rather nlgar saying, it 
' nts iqi " Jack in no time. It is like a eS-poondet 
nst the mnd will of an Indian tort : down go the 
ice* once for all, bdbre the irreaistible shot. Jack's 
jnstifleation, or excuse, or apology, whicherer it may be, 
is OTertnmed, aa in apple-truck wonld be if it ran full 
tilt against a brewer's dray. Jack may be right, or he 
may be wrong — which, it does not matter a pin's head ; 
" Don't tell me " settles all that, as effectually as judge, 
jury, and exeeutioner, do a erintiual. There J* do appeal 
from it ; it implies at once consideration and decision ; it 
, " I see tiirongh your tnimpcry equivocatioD. and 
don't think it worth my while to dispose of it, and don't 
mean to have any more of it." It is argument, ver- 
dict, and sentence, all in one ; and after tbiat you must 
not address the court. 

Beside being used by those in elevated posilioa* to 
those of "low degree," "Don't tell me" may be used by 
cqiuU to equals, though more sparingly and with less 
effect. It may, for ewmpla, come from husband to wife ; 
it very frequently, we suspect, doea play its part in 



If the dinner is not cooked to the 
satis&etion of the head of the bmily, or if it is bdiind it) 
time, or if those domestic grieranees thirt-buttons ai 
in apple-pie order, and there oomes a small honscliald 
storm, the chances are ten to ona that " Don't teU me " 
will come on one of the concluding gusts. If the wife 
pleads that the Idtchen-fire wonld not bum, e 
chimney nnoked, or the cook was in faolt, or the w 
woman or the mangling-woman was to blame for m 
of-pearl short comingi, or, in bet, sny excuse which the 
" lord and maater " is not in a position to judge of, o: 
Ms own knowledge, or with reference to its right or 
wrong, he is tolerably certain to eke out bii deficiency of 
argnment with " Don't tell me." If, on the othee hand, 
Mrs. Motherly has been kept waiting tor tea or supper, 
or sitting up beyond her usual time, by the abaence of 
her better half, and get* natnraDy irritable and inclined 
to indulge in the Candle style when the truant 
appearance, and he pnta in a lindication Hoi 
kept him," or that he "miased the onmiboa,"' 
met Smith," and Snutk had something to say to him, 
and kept him, of course very much against his will, the 
lady, unable to contradict any of the pleadings aforesaid, 
puts in, aa the lawyen would say, the replication 
" Don't tell me ; " and thus, without committing herself 
t« anything in particnlar, in the way of contradiction, 
raises the general issue of " not true," or " not sufBrient," 
or " all stuff," and " anybody ought to be ashamed to try 
to blind anybody else with such rubbish." 

"nie flippant absurdity of use to which this expn 
is often put was illustrated to us a few days since 
elderly American lady, lately arrired in England, a lady 
whoae conrersational courtesy and analytical r 
tbrm a startling oombination of powers, which must have 
descends] to her, by some strange metempsychosis, from 
Billy the Batcalcher and the Learned Pig. This kdy's 
daughter had gone to Ireland, and the mother wiaking to 
tollow her, inquired of us the readiest wsy. We gave Lcr 
the accurate Biadsbaw information, of course including a 
lew hours' intimate aaaociation with the great pickling- 
tab. " But I hate the scs I" exclaimed the delicate 
woman. "Very likely," we njoined; "but you cannot 
get to Ireland without it. "Can't I?" replied she; "don't 



teU« 



well see if I c 






pkcsble defiance; that we laid our poor ciperieace in 
dust immediately. Whether the lady has yet effMed her 
jonroey on dry land, we know not. 
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general steadmcBS and sobriety. Daring that long period 
he had only paid two or three brief visits to Madame 
Traqnet ; and all he had heard of Lucille was, that she 
had married Dnpr^ at the time indicated, and soon after- 
wards left Amiens with him for Paris. Paul Yerdot then 
had been residing at AbbeTille approaching to seven 
years, when a letter reached him to the effect that his 
grandmother had been seized with sudden and it was feared 
mortal illness, and was very desirous of seeing him before 
she died. He set off at once for Amiens, and arrived 
there barely in time to close the eyes of his kind and aged 
relative, anil to hear her faintly murmur, in the last words 
that fluttered on her Ups, an ii^jnnction "to avoid the 
revolutionists, and beware of Lucille Dupre, veuve." 

The revolutionists! Yes: Paul comprehended and 
acceded to that without effort. It was the beginning of 
the year 1792, under which date is inscribed the bloodiest 
pages of that frightfid history. Amiens, like other towns, 
had its SaltU Fublic and guillotine in vigorous execu- 
tion, and drunken snatches of the Carwutgnole and Ca 
ira penetrated to the sick-room, and mingled with the 
deatn-sobs of the expiring woman. But Lucille Dnnr^, 
iridow ! He would not conceal from himself that the last 
word had excited, even at the solemn moment when it was 
uttered, some score of feverish pube-beats : but what of 
that 1 He would, upon reflection, be eool as ice, obdnrate 
as granite, to any advanoe from that quarter. Lucille had 
made a fool of hun once, long ago, when he was poor and 
inexperienced, but now that he was rich — comparatively 
BO, at least (two thousand crowns had been accuma* 
kted by Madame Truquet, — ^not to speak of Uie business 
and stock in trade), and, moreover, knew the world, 
Lucille Dupr^, veuve, if she entertained any thougjht, as 
his deoeased relative's words seemed to intimate, of hook* 
ing him for her second husband, was miserably mistaken : 
upon that point, she might depend, he was rock — adamant. 
Error, Monsieur Pral Verdot I A young and pretty 
widow, — ^and especially a French widow, — aware of how, 
and where, and when, she once drilled a hole in your sus- 
ceptible heart, wiD, if it be worth her while, reopen the 
old wound in a way that all the defensive annour in the 
world can avail nothing against. It so fdH out. Paid 
Verdot was standing at his shop-door one afternoon, 
smokiuj; serenely, spite of the hurly-burly of fierce politica 
raging in all directions, of which he kept himself studiously 
aloof, when, all in a moment, a pair of eyes that had not 
their equals in all France, fia«hed upon him» and a voice 
which he had never ceased to hear in his dreams, ex- 
claimed, in its softest, sweetest tones, ** Bon jour, eiioyen 
Verdot, Ah 1 I see you do not remember old acquain- 
tances so well as I do. I'm in want of a nice light pair 
of eaioie, and thought I might as well give you the 
preferenoe." 

" Lucille 1" exclaimed Paul, letting &11 his pipe, and 
staggering back into his shop, as if struck by a blow. 
** A thousand pardons! — ^that is, I mean, Madame LudHe 
Dupr^ veuve" he added, mechanically repeating a sen- 
tence that had seldom been out of his head since Madame 
Tmqnet's death, some five months previously. 

** Hekul ves, monsieur," was the reply; "and for 
nearly a twelvemonth, now 1 A light, varnished pair," 
Lucille added, — a bright smile chasing away the de- 
mure expression into which she had momentarily con- 
strained her features, as she seated herself, and extended 
one of the prettiest feet in Amiens for admeasurement. 
" Not of that waggoner's size, my dear Paul," — so fax had 
Lucille Bupr^, veuve, got already, — "not that waggoner's 
size ! Suxvly my foot is not such a very monstrous 
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It's my firm belief that eiioyen Verdot did not, at that 
precise moment, know whether he stood upon his head or 
his heels, or the foot to which he had applied the measnr- 
ing-stick was six or sixty inches long. Presently, how- 
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ever, he became more composed, the sa6ote were fitted, 
and the result of the meeting was, that half an hour had 
barely passed before Paul had once more offered his hand 
to the Lucille who, in days gone by, had so scornfully 
rejected it. This occurred in Uxe sitting-room at the rear 
of Ihe shop, where the young widow Im. allowed Paul to 
induce her to take a glass of wine and some cake. 

" It's very kind and generous of yon," replied LudHe, 
— a real emotion filling her eyes with tears as she spoke ; 
"but you were always land and generous; and I hope 
adversity has somewhat improved me. My past wedded 
life was not a happy one, Paul ; but with you, she added, 
in a gayer tone, " I think I may venture to hope for " 

We will sldp, with the reader's leave, the next two or 
three minutes^ as non-essential to the story, — ^resoming the 
conversation when Lucille is readjusting her cap, which 
had been in some way sUf^tly disordered, and putting on 
her gloves preparatory to Paul escorting her home. " xoa 
will be charmed, Paul," the yonng widow is saying, as 
she gives a final finger-twist to one of her dark curls, and 
turns smilingly away from the g^asfr^" You will be 
charmed with my beautiful and gentle Lucille." 

" Your own daughter ?" exclaimed Paul, greatly sur- 
prised. 

Lucille seemed to hesitate, and her hct fiuahed vividly 
Paul afterwards well remembered; but she replied, — 

Yes — ^I thought yon might have been aware of that ? " 

"Not I," r^ed Paid. "But what then! I shall 
love all that belongs to you, dear Lucille ; and we ahall 
be happy, as three, I make no doubt, as people in a fuiy 
tak." 

Precisely one week fmok that day, Paul and Lucille 
were married; and a very happy, prosperons m^nm^e 
that at Num^ 18, Rue des Capuchins, proved for a con< 
siderable time : adversity had greatly improved Madame 
Yerdot, than whom a more Und, prudent, notable, in* 
dustrious wife, could scarcely be. She waa very soon 
id)le to manage the business, and guide the house mneh 
better than iet husband could pretend to do, and eveiy* 
body said Paul had obtained a jewel of a partner. He 
thought so himself; the brightest and most procioos in 
the world,-~but for one fiaw therein, which, in his eyes, 
gradually overgrew and dimmed ita radiance. Lucille 
was, he feh, a dissembler, in one important particn* 
lar at least: the child whom she kept in such rigor- 
ons sednsion,— always appearing restless and agitated if 
even he addressed a few words to her I What honest 
cause could there be for that? Hii grandmother^a 
warning of the deceptive, impenetrable charaoter of the 
Borlase fiuoily constantly recurred to his nund, spite of 
himself. Then tiie cbild, who appeared to be abont six 
years of age, did not in the alightest degree resemble 
either of hear reputed parenta. They had both olive com- 
plexions, and dark hair and eyes, whilst the young 
Lucille was a beantiful blonde, with finely- chisded 
patrician features, — "like," Paul would sometimes 
passionately murmur, " like the haughty impress of him- 
self with which a proud aristocrat might stamp with 
shame an honest &mily." Worse than all, it eame to 
Paul's knowledge that his wife had received several letters 
through a private channel, with respect to which she 
would only, when questioned, say they came firom a rela- 
tive of her daughter's, and did not in the slightest degree 
concern any one else, certainly not her husband. All 
this had an evil effisct upon Paul Verdot's habits. He 
began to frequent much more than he ought to have 
done a wine-shop near the Pont Neuf, kept by one 
Bontemps, and this led of course to fresh altercations 
with his wifie. One morning after a late breakfast, during 
which he had listened in moody silence to his wife's 
earnest remonstrances upon his growing habits of intem- 
perance, he raised his pale, almost haggard face, from the 
hands in which it had been buried, and looking at her 
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with something of sad sternness, said, — " Lneille, when 
we married, I gave yon everything : I do not mean alone 
my worldly substance, — though that was considerable, and 
has been since, as yon know, more yonrs than mine, — 
I gave you all ; — my heart, my confidence, my every 
thought was and is open and phon to yon. You cannot 
say the same, Lucille ; and yet must know it is the 
weight of the accursed secret you so jealously guard, that 
is sinking me in the abyss of low vice which I abhor as 
much as you do." 

" What accursed secret ? Surely " 

''The child!" cried Paul, starting to his feet, and 
addressing his wife with passionate and imploring voice 
and gesture. " TeQ me in what way it is connected with 
you — who the mysterious correspondent of yours is; 
let me know the worst, if worst there be. I will bear 
anything for your sake, beloved Lucille,— even shame, — 
if you will be but frank and candid with your hus- 
band." 

" Shame t" repeated the wife, rallying with the sting of 
the word. " How dare you address such a word to me P 
I wiU tell yon nothing." 

" Then I am a lost man ! " excliumed Paul ; and seizing 
his hat he rushed out of the house, and in a few minutes 
was seated in the wine-shop. He was still there when 
evening feQ, very early, — ^for the month was January, 
and the weather unusually dark and cold, — and had been 
drinking freely all day, when a message arrived from 
Madame Verdot, who wished to speak with him without 
delay. Paul rose sullenly and followed the messenger 
home. The establishment he fomid was closed, the work- 
pet^ disnussedf and his vrife dressed as if going out. 
She was verv pale and seemingly excited, but her manner 
was unusually kind and caressing. "Paul," she said, 
laying her hand on his aim as he fell into a chair, " I am 
going out, — I and the child : %fiaere is waiting for us at 
tiie back gate, and I shall not probably return for several 
hours." The husband made no reply, and she went on : 
" I have given Jeannette leave to go home, and I hope 
therefore you will not go out again. And, Paul," added 
the wife, Idssing his forehead, " I feel I have been much 
to blame in Inving any concealments from vou, and I 
promise you that to-morrow you shall know aU." 

"To-morrow I shall know all, you promise ?" 

" I do, solemnly. And now gcK)d-by for a while." 

She went out, and presently Paul Verdot heard the 
smack of a wlup and the sound of departing wheels from 
outside the baek-yard entrance. He sat for a consider- 
sble time in a sort of confosed, doxy dream, but the fire 
getting low, he roused himself, raked the embers together, 
threw on two or three fresh logs, and reseated Mmsdf, 
his wife's promise, as he described it, gradually warming 
about his heart: "I shall know aU to-morrow," he 
audibly qaculsted, and as the words passed his lips, his 
eye feU upon the smouldering fragments of a letter, ren- 
dered visible in the for comer of the ehimney-place by 
the renewed fire-light. To start up, seize it, and devour 
its eontents as fiur as they could be dUscemcd, — for the fire 
had obliterated all but a few detached sentences, — ^was the 
work of a moment. It was signed " Augusta ;" and 
" chh-e Lucille " was implored not to lose a moment in 
coming with " our child " to Sells, a hamlet about a 
league from Amiens, on the northern road, and to bring 
" as much silver money " and " clothes " with her as 
possible, instant flight being imperative ! The accursed 
words seemed to swim in fire before the frenzied gaze of 
the unfortunate man, and for a moment he was paralysed 
by the terrible discovery : for a moment only. " Infernal 
traitress I" he vociferated; "I know all io-nigftt and 
may reach yon yet." He then bounded up the stairs, 
found that several bags of «?«*, which he knew were there 
in the morning, had been taken away, and that most of 
his wife's clothes were gone. There needed no further 



confirmation of the letter; and in five minutes Paul 
Verdot was on the road to Selis — armed. 

It was about half-past eleven, according to Bontemps, 
when Paul Verdot returned to the wine-shop. He was 
as white as a corpse, and there was a large swelling on his 
forehead as if he had received a violent blow, or had 
fallen down and struck himself heavily, which he said was 
the case. He told Bontemps that ms wife would not 
return till the morning, and as there was nobody at 
home, not the servant even, he felt so lonely that he 
wished to sleep at his, Bontemps', house. This was 
acceded to, and he went to bed at once. Very early in 
the morning a message came from Madame Verdot, that 
breakfast was ready, and her husband anxiously waited 
for. Bontemps delivered the message himself to Paul, 
who stared whilst he spoke like a man in a dream, but 
said nothing, got up, dressed himself, and went home. 

Paul Verdot, but for the strong shudder which passed 
over him as ho encountered the surprised yet cheerful 
look of his wife, looked more like a stone image moving 
by automatic power^than a living man. " Sit down, dear 
Paul," said Lucille, soothingly ; " I have good news for 
thee. Ah 1 1 see how it is," she added ; "thou hast seen 
this piece of a letter which I found on the table. I 
dropped it last night, I suppose ; and it has put wicked 
thoughts in that jeslous pate of thine. Never mind, 
I am now going to explain everything, and satisfactorily, 
too, as thou'lt find." 

" Brandy I" gasped the husband, faintly ; " brandy 1" 
It was given him ; and his wife, tliough apparently much 
astonished, proceeded : " After all, ma foi^ the explana- 
tion is a very simple one. The child was the daughter 
of the Comte and Comtesse Auguste de Vervay. They arc 
proscriU, as you know ; and the child was confided to me 
under a solemn promise never to divulge its name to a 
living soul, for fear of those Paris bloodhounds. The 
coontess luu been long confined to her bed with illness, 
so that they could not till lately leave the concealment 
they had found to attempt escaping frx>m the country. 
That peril is now, however, surmounted, and they are, I 
trust, beyond the reach of Uieir persecuton. The letter 
was, of course, from the count ; the clothes were required 
for the disguise of the countess, and the silver money was 
also essential; and see, mauvaUe iSte, here is the 
exchange I have made," added Lucille, who had a keen 
eye to the main chance, displaying, with great glee, several 
jewels, evidently of great value. 

The mental pallor of Paul Verdot's countenance had 
not been in the slightest degree diminished by his wife's 
revelation, to which he only faintly replied by saying, 
" Go on— go on. What more ?" 

" What more 1 Parbleu, that surely is enough ? There 
is nothing else to say that I know of, except that the , 
CHievalier Meudon, a friend of the count's, who has been 
living perdu, not fiir frt>m the back of our premises, and 
who has frequently slept in the stable, unknown to you, 
when apprehensive he was beset, will, I fear, find it 
difficult to get off, as the count informed me pursuera 
had obtained a hint of his hiding-place. I thought it 
possible he might have sought shelter here last night, and 
that was one reason I sent everybody away, and asked 
you to stop at home, who, I knew, would never betray a 
poor hunted fugitive. But, heavens, Paul, what is the 
matter ? Help ! help ! My God, he is dying I " 

He was not dying, but rapidly losing consciousness ; 
which, however, a glass of brandy restored sufficiently to 
enable him to say, in a husky, rapid voice : " Listen, 
Lucille, and hear how your accursed secret has destroyed 
me. I found that fragment of a letter, pursued you to 
Sclis, and could nowhere find you there. I returned, 
crazed in mind, utterly crazed ; for I swallowed brandy 
at every cetbaret upon the road. I burst into this room, 
and, reclining upon the eanapS there, saw the figure of a 
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man asleep. la mj phrenzy I niahed at, grappled wiih 
him, and was grap]^ in return. A fierce terrific coor 
fliet easoed. Several times I dashed lum oa the floor, 
and at last I received this Uow upon the fordiead, which 
rtndeiied ae insensible. How long I remained so I know 
not. The cold air rovived me. I got upon my feet« pro- 
eared a Ught, and saw that I had killed my antagonist, 
who was stone dead. It's useless screaming, LucUle. In 
my horror and distraction, I hit npon the Boad expedient 
of placing the body in ft sack, hearing it forth in the dark 
night, and casting it into the Somme. I did so, amidst, 
as I distinctly heard, the mockiag langhter of demons — 
human devib they were not, or I should have been pur- 
sued. Ah I all is knoivn, and I am lost I" 

The eatranoe of a sergeant of the oommunal guard was 
simultaneous with this Met exclamatien of Paol Verdot. 
" Don't he ahumed* mj ftiends," said the sergeaat ; " I 
have called upon a slight matter of form, nothing uoR. 
But u^Min my word, ci&yen Vtrdot, thai was a dr^ freak 
last night. There must have been an unusually laigs 
number of petit verret in that head of yours to have put 
such a fimcy then. ShaH I tellP" eentiaued ^ merry 
funotionaiy, winking, and jerking his head towaidi Ludlk^ 
as he offered Paul Ids saoff-box. 

" Yes--4o be fur^" atammered Paul, uttedy con- 
founded. " What do you mean P" 

" J^»r#jr-o0iM, eitojfefme^" said tiie eergeaat, blandly 
addreseing Lucille, "this diarming husband of yours, 
who is, however, not a bad fellow, let me admit par 
paretUAhe, coming hone in sadi a state, yoa being 
absent, as we know, th«t upon finding, decently laid out 
upon this eatutpi^ the dead body of~^'* 

<* Dead body? Oramd DieuV* 

"Dead body, ptirUtuJ that of the prMcri^ Hendon ; 
and as dead, I'll wannuit, as Louis Cepet ; killed by a 
couple of buDeta from the patriotic uuslnts of two of our 
armed citiseas, who had started the arititocr^ from his 
lair; which balleta, hewever, did not prevent hmi from 
crawtiag into and strking to coneeal himself in your 
prenuses, eit»yeu Verdot, as if ha knew them well," 
added the sergeant, with a certain air of menao^ not, 
happify, difficult to mollify. " JiUrci cUo^mme: your 
health — dam I but this branny is excellent I Another 
glass P Well, yes ; as you si^, the weather is bitter^ 
cold tills moining. Wel^ madune, as X was saying, what 
does your amiable hntband do whilst we are gone to pro- 
cure means of fetching the corpse, but cone in, pop it 
into a sack, eariy it <%, and pitdb it into the Somne ! 
Did you ever hear of sudi a dr^ dog, eh P ^t, seriously, 
you will oome by-and-by to the H6tel de Yille, cito^m^ 
and sign the procht verbal^ or there may be difficulty in 
a^ortioniK the reward, which is haadsome. Be it «o, 
^madaae,—! oannot rafose a lady ; though nealjy, three 
'glasses, one after the other, is — no matter. Here is our 
glorious fiepnblic, «ne and indivisible I And now, my 
friends, «» repair J* 

As the door dosed, the hushnd and wife threw them- 
selves with bunting sobs ii^ each other's outstretched 
arms ; and Lucille^ as soon as her choking utterance per- 
mitted, whispered, biobca^ : *' Nevw, never, Paul, aiudl 
then again be an unahned secret between us I" 



EDUCATION OP DESTITUTB CHILDREN. 

NoTWiTRSTANDuro the general prosperity of the country 
and the increased and increaaing appliances of education, 
a great deal yet remains to be done lor the better cultun 
of the rising genmition, and especially of the Destitute 
Children of the community, 

But, ia these " good times," an there any destitute 
children? Yes I then an far too many. Every large 
town abounds with them. You find thein in tjie streets. 



in the bads lanes, and in miserable hovels and oellan. In 
the daytime, you see them prowling about, sometimes 
begging, not often playing together. They hare a lean, 
serious, cunning, precodous look : they do not seem to be 
at peace with sodety, nor is society at peace with them. 

Enter that police-court, around the entrance to which 
you will find the young destitute prowling, looking keenly 
from time to time at the weU-fed policemen hanging about 
the doon, who on their part an keeping a sharp look- 
out upon them. You an within the couit-house. A per- 
spiring throng of people fiUs the area, then recdviag thdr 
education, such as it ia. The court is engaged with a 
prisoner who has just been brought to the bar. 

" What is your name, boy ?" asks the magistrate on the 
bench. 

" Dan Macarty, yer honour," answen a duld^s voice. 
You can hardy see his pale face behind the railing. Jjt is 
a hard, keen £soe, ni^ted and wan. 

" I think we have seen you hen befon," saya the 
magistvate. 

" Yea, your worship," si^s the chief constable, ** this is 
the third time he has been brought up within the year." 

"What is the charge?" 

A stout polieeman ^ps forward. " I took him into 
custody for stealing a quartern loaf frtoi a bakar's in JNew 
Street." 

*' Wdl, boy, what have you to say to the diacge f " 

" I was hungiy, sir, and had naught to eat." 

" Committed — ^vagrant — throe months^ "aiys the magis- 
tnte, in a bland voice. 

" Take him down," says the chief oonataUe, and the 
vran face is removed from the bar. 

Go into that aaae polioo-oourt soma six months after, 
and you will find the aame youtb bdiind the bar i^ain, 
on^ he has grovm older and harder— iiat mnch bigiget. 
He is in a £ur way of becoming a habit and repute thie^ 
with the ban of aooidy set upon him. 

Occasionally, the magistrate puts some question to the 
youth, which affords a glimpse of the dreaiy void in 
which that child has lived. 

"Can yon read?" "No." 

" Have you ever heand ihib Lord's Prayer P " " On't 
say as I hava." 

"Do yon know who God is?" "Ok yasi Have 
heard them swearing Iqt him 1 " 

And these are immortal aouls t 

Not long ago, a child of seven yean old was " hroodit 
up" befon the muistrates for houserbrealdng I Tk» 
punishment of the child, nooording to the aeven enae^ 
ments of the statutes, was, of course, out of the questiaB. 
The criminal was devated on a table, ia order that he 
might be seen by the judge, who proceeded to teat the 
chud's ideas of a court of judicature. 

"Doyoaknow thaitlamn judge P " was the leaaing 
question pot fr«m the beach. 

"What's that?" was the shriU, simple voice of the 
little oulprit. The gmvity of tiie eomt was npaot, and 
the child was discharged with a reprimand, delivered ia 
words the meaning of which — containing as it did the 
words "oouscience," "virtue" "honesty," "duty to God 
and man " — ^must have been as unintelligible to the poor 
youth as if th^ had been OrecL 

The following affecting case was mmtioned at a public 
meeting in Birmingham the other day by Mr. Adderly, 
M.P. : — ^A little child was, upon the comj^etion of ita 
sentence in the gaol, tuned out into the streets of ICatt- 
Chester to go to its home — a odlar. On arriviog there, 
the girl found that her parents had left« the door was 
shut against her, and she was infonned by a nd|^bottr 
that her mother had gone to the workhouse. The child 
wandered about the streets the whole of the day and 
night, till on the following morning the instinctive pangs 
of hunger led her to grasp a loaf of bread to i^pease 
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her cranofs. The child was in prison again on the 
next day ; the chaplun tenderly reproached it for having so 
0oon broken its tow of repentance. The Uush of shame 
was not extinct on the poor infant's face, its spirits sunk 
sadly within it, and on the following day it destroyed 
itself I Who shall say thAt persons of woalth, of situa- 
tion, and of inflaence, were not deeply responsible for the 
nntiinely end of this poor child ? 

We need not go to cite dry and hard statistics to prove 
that t2ie number of juvenile criminals is immense ; and 
what is worse^ that th^ are increasing. Even in the face 
of prosperity, these Arabs — whose hrnid is against every 
ms^, as every man'« hand is ag^^inat them — arc 
steadily augmenting in wuxibers. Tb/ej are the black 
apot flf the nation — ^they are even a worse stain upon 
our national character than slaveiy is upon the Ame^ 
ricans. What are we doing for the education of those 
youths so that thgr may ht prevented becoming cri- 
minals? Where is our scheme of national education 
Uft an — ^inelodin^ the outcast and houseless poor ? 

*'My good friend/' interrupts some wen-intentioned 
gentfeman in a bland voice^ — ** I object to being taxed to 
educate the people \ and I object on principle" 

CiiminsQs may increase and multiply, youths may go 
«bQiii educating themselves and others in wickedness, 
prppagatiBg bad examjile amongst oUior children idle and 
nntanght as they txt, m order niat some respectable gen- 
{leaman's "principle'* may be humoured ( Do ^se gen- 
tlemen, '"on principle/' object topuuuh the criminals, 
and to buHd gaols and muntain poncemen and law courts 
to look after them when they have done some wrong to 
aofliety? Oh, nol They wh» ^em, or set them to 
hard labour, or imprison them m a model gaol, and then 
aend them back to prey upon society again! Their 
"prindfi^" indines them to pay a rate for a teacher to 
educate ftese Arabs after they have proved themselves 
criminals, but viU not bend to providing mon^ in the 
same way to teadi youths, so as to prevent their becofu- 
ing mdk. SuxxHy such a " principle *' is not only a foUy, 
but avicel 

We admire the 1>etter qiirit of the oftd Puritan fafhers 
when they founded the New Plymouth colcmy, — providing, 
among their first institutions, a common school for the 
edncation of the whole cMdren of the aettlement. And 
when th^ had time to write down and promulgate their 
laws in the infant .state, these wise men laid it down '* that 
their select men should jce that there was no euch bar- 
baritm allowed in any family as that paroits should 
neglect giving their children such an education as would 
make them acquainted with those laws which they would 
be punished for infringing ," and they further announced 
that if the select men should find out such "barbarism," 
tkea. it would heceme the duty of the sftatc not only to 
anpply the ^aoe of the parents where there were none, 
hut it was likewise to supply the place of such parents as 
were vicious. 

*" But whfltt has the society or the state to do with it, 
whc&er the parent dhooses to educate his children or not ? 
TUs is a countiy of freedom, and every man is entitled to 
do as Jbe likes in this matter." So says some fantastic 
ioTcr of "liberty** — meaning by the latter word, how- 
ever, not liber^^ but license. In the most civilized coun- 
tries, law is paramount : and law is founded on public 
decency, moridity, and propriety. In even the very freest 
nations^ men are not allowed the liberty of setting their 
houses on fire; for why? Bccansc they endanger the 
property of their neighbours. Nor are they allowed to go 
about the streets ungarmented; and why? Because of 
public decency and prq}riety. Nor ought the children of 
any parents to be pennitted to grow up to mature years, 
untrained and untaught in all that concerns them as social 
and civilized beings. And for the same reasons : because 
such men arc dangerous to society, dangerous to pro- 



perty, and they shock every sense of decency and pro* 
priety. 

Not care for your child, oh tfberty-loving manl I 
must care for him, if 1 would case for my own. For, yow 
untrained and vicious child may pollute and ruin mine. His 
term of pupilage expired, he becomes delivered up tosocicty, 
a foil grown member of it. Is it nothing to me whetiier 
he be a criminid or a virtuous man f I have ^nly to look 
to my rate-book to find the answer, and that is looking at 
the question in its lowest aspect. But if you have 
neglected to train your diild properly, and if I, knowing 
better, have pomitted you do so, and have not stepped in 
with hdp for your child at the right time, — ^if he growa 
up a vicious, depraved man, ripe for crime, the propagator 
of vicious example, and a standing reproach againai tiie 
society that harbours Imn, — ^I cannot then turn ronnd 
upon you and say, *'Take back your fdon4>rood; he is 
uone of mine ; I rgect him, and win have nothing to do 
with 'him." It is too late. The vicious man bdmigs to 
the society |n whidi he has been born. Good or hadl* 
virtuous or depraved, sode^ must xecogiiise him-^it jnay 
be as a pauper, or it may be as a cnvinal. I cannot 
throw him back, like a piece of bad goods, on the hands 
of the producer. If he be a brawler, a libeller, a sot, or a 
housebreaker, I must endure him, endure his brutality and 
his viee ; I awat auffisr 4ha Mimhislii mhiA he infieto 
upon me and others ; and I must pay for a gaol to hold 
him when he can no longer he tolerated, and for a ship to 
export him when he has to he aeat hagrond the seas, to 
propagate his vioes aaiQiagsi anather aei ef peeple. I say, 
then, that I and all other good citizens, have not only an 
nndonbted right to see to it that the children who are bom 
into the society to lAoA I belong riiaH be proper]f 
educated ; nay more:, that it is my bounden dnty, aa a 
good citizen, to see that no fSxSa within tkJB «oanmon- 
wealth is allowed to grow op selected and nntan^t, if I 
can hdp it. I value life: well, I woidd have these 
destitute children taught the saeredness of Uf<^ its duties, 
its responsibilities, Its deatlniea. I vdne property: I 
would have them taught a proper n^gard tut it^ its iises^ 
its rights, and the oblations devolving on its poesesaSon. 
Without this sense of the saeredness St pecson and pro- 
perty pervading the commumty, neither iny person nor 
possessions can £ar a moment be regarded as secure. 

Lord John Russell, in brining in his Teoent ;Bieaaiira 
of National Education, set out vy admitting the tii|;ent 
neoesaxty whidi existed for educatiBg 1^ destttate by 
means of aa efficient Government ^un. This was the 
head and front of his case, — ^that the "State, which pun- 
idled the criminf4, is In diity bound to ieach the destitute 
youth, 80 that rf possible he Shall not become a erinunaL 
Here was the striking instance cited by the ncftde lord aa 
an ilhxstration : — ^* I cannot understand,^ said he, " lup^ 
posing a young man of aeventeen or eighteen to be oom. 
mittcd to prison for some act of theft, and he is told hy 
the gaoler that he has offended against fhe laws of £he 
countiy, and he is tdd by the chaplain that he has offended 
against the laws of God ; and if he should ask why he 
was not instructed before with regard to these mattov, 1 
say, I cannot understand that it diould be a suffifiient 
answer to thst young man to say^ 'The State has powar 
to punish ; the State, where you are committed to prisoi^ 
can even give you rdigious instmction ; hut there is a 
principle, — ^there is is a scruple, which prevents the State 
at any provious period giving yon the means, by educa- 
tion and morality, of avoiding the crimes for which jron 
now suffer." 

This is a strong case ; w^ but then what is the prD- 
viflion to meet it, recommended by the minister P 
Nothing! The scheme positively ignores the destitute 
class. It contemplates only the education of those whose 
parents pay school-pence, and who are already engaged in 
providing th(»r children with ioatructioiL The minis* 
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terial plan gives to those wlio are giving. It lielpa those 
who are helping themselves : and so fiir it is good, and 
not to he condranned. But the vital element is wanting. 
The destitute, who need help the most, are overlooked, 
and no provision is made for them. Why not help the 
Raflged Schools, so nohly ensaged in rescuing erring 
chilc&en from ruin, — erring, often from necessity more 
than frx)m choice. 

As a means of public safety, we advocate the universal 
education of children, — and above all others, of the 
necessitous. We want to substitute the teacher for the 
gaoler, and by training and educating youths in good 
time, thus to prevent them becoming criminals. The 
policy of prevention rather than cure ia always the 
safest. And it is a great oversight, it is a great nustake, 
to lend the benevolent action of the State in the work of 
education only to those dasses who are able to educate 
their children, and postpone extending our help to the 
destitute, until they have proved their need of better 
training by the actual comnussion of crime. We sincerely 
trust, therefore, that the important omission in the minis- 
terial scheme will be supplied before the biU passes into 
a law. 

S. Smiles. 



HVSHI VT OKATUIA. 

«Tha sun fklls into the water." 

A LEOXND or THB AMXEICAK IlTDIANS. 

Teob forest bloomed, and the taU trees rustled their 
leaves courteously when the gentle wind passed along. 
The spring-time, when the snows melt away, and the 
fidds look green, and »«<wU an all busy again, had 
come, and it was iirenstihle. 

Now, it was usual with the chiefs of the Choctaw 
nation to assemble to discuss all matters having interest 
for the well-being of the people, — to allot the districts of 
the hunting-gromids, to make war, uid to oonilim treaties 
by the pipe of peace. 

And thus it nappened, that in the merry spring-time, 
when friendship is warmest, truest, trustiest, the dd men 
of the tribe met the young in council, for the young men 
proposed changes and rdbrms which the old men were 
wimng to discuss with them. 

All matters having been arranged, the soothing pipe 
went frx>m hand to huid, the old men tli«Ti1nng the Great 
Spirit for the pleasant times of peace, and the young 
men anxiously hoping for many, many years of it. " The 
Great Spirit," they thought, "is good and noble, mild 
and merciful, strong and unwearying. His beginning is 
like that of the sun, unknown, and his end likewise. 
Inscrutable both, magnificent all I " 

Hence arose the question: "Whither does the sun 
depart at the close of the day V* 

Then arose the great doctor, and he spoke, but his 
words, like those of many great doctors, were vain and 
doubtful. He sat down, and the last echo of his words 
died in the forest. Yain were his words, but sounding I 

Then arose an ased chief, renowned for eloquence, but 
he arose and said that he knew nothing of it. Confounded 
was his mind, and he sat down in silence. 

Many of the chiefs arose, and many — nay, all — 
avowed their ignorance. Dark was the subject, but 
mighty 1 

Then it was asked : " Is there no way by which the 
matter might be ascertained P Could the resting-place of 
the weary sun be discovered by a long, long journey into 
the depths of the dark forests, far, far away from the 
haimts of the beaver ; far, far beyond the tribes of the 
nations? Was there any warrior in the bands of the 
people of the Choctaws who would depart from the 
hunting-lodges, — ^would leave the hunting-grounds, — and 



peril himself amid the doubtful abodes beyond the lands 
of the enemy V* 

Then arose the pride of the warriors, — a youth in fresh- 
ness and activity unsurpassed, patient as the beaver, 
courageous as an Indian only can be :— •" I will leave my 
people 1" said he ; "I will quit the haunt of the beaver, 
I will depart from the traces of the bufialo, I will turn 
away from the well-beloved lodge of my fiimily ; but I 
will seek the going down of the sun, I will win a name 
for my people, they will find me, whom they have bene- 
fited and assisted, not unmindful of their desire." 

Then he bade them farewell; and "Bear me in 
remembrance," said he ; " though I am indeed but weak 
in comparison with the task I have to perform, yet the 
Great Spirit shall sustain me, and he will gratify- my 
thirst for knowledge 1 One day I shall return, and aU 
will be welL" 

Well remembered was he of the nations, — ^he of the un^ 
fisltering purpose ; daily was their conversation of him ; 
daily with the sun did they recollect the thing for which 
he had gone forth. Yet he returned not, and the great 
doctor died, — a man of many words was he, but yet 
ignorant. The old chief died, and the great men of the 
nation, but the young warrior came not back again. 
The people looked for him, the prophets prophesied of 
his conung, but he could not be seen. Years passed 
away, and dl the infuits of the tribes had become white* 
haired old men, and had gone away to the hunting-fielda 
of the Great Spirit, but the gallant youth never came 
again. So long ago had it been, that he was forgotten, 
and the reason of his going forth was forgotten, his 
name was blotted fh>m the scroll of the memories of his 
tribe. 

Summers, autumns, winters, springs, had passed and 
passed again, and the forest-trees bow^ again before the 
gentle breath of the wind. Merry spring-time, the 
time of light hearts, had again come round. 

The nation were assembled, and the pipe passed round 
once more. The men, the women, and the children of 
the tribe were there. Mirth was in each eye, gladness 
in each bosom. Peace and plenty were known far and 
wide in the land. 

Then came tottering in an old man, — a very, very old 
man, with a bent form and a head of snow ; but an eye of 
fire beamed from the wrinkled brow. It was the eye of 
knowledge, — ^he had suffered, he had toiled, he had leaint. 

The people rose up and testified their reverence for the 
old man. 

" Have ye forgotten me, has the young man who 
sought the resting-place of the sun died out of your 
memory ?" 

Then the oldest man of the assembly remembered the 
tale which his fiither had told him, that such a thing 
had happened. 

" Behold," said the traveller, " the man I I am the 
youthful warrior. I sought the resting-place of the sun 
amidst the solitudes of Car-distant hunting-grounds. I 
passed over rocks, over rivers, over prairies, through, 
forests, and came to a great water. Standing there upon tibe 
brink of the shore, I saw the sun descend, and &U into 
the water. I said that I would return, and the Great 
Spirit has guided me back to you. Bury me in the 
land of my fathers. My work is done. Farewell all of 
youl" 

And the old man lay down and died, and the Choctaws 
preserve his memory in the expression for the setting sun : 
hvshi, the sun, — oka, water, — Ma, to fall : — The sun falls 
into the water. 

And as the search for the resting-place of the sun, so 
is the search for knowledge and truth. Sufferings are 
undergone, troubles beset us all, and when wc see the 
truth, we find it setting beyond our reach, and passing 
away from us. 
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BS.I88VS or ELIZA OOOVB POSMB. 

THE BOATMEN OF THE DOWNS, 
{For Munc.) 

There's fury in the tempest^ and there's madness in the 

waves. 
The lightning snake coQs round the foam, the headlong 

thunder raves ; 
Yet a boat is on the waters, filled with Britain's daring 

sons, 
Who pull like lions out to sea, and count the minute 

guns. 
'Tis mercy calls them to the work — a ship is in distress I 
Away they speed with timely help that many a heart 

shall bless : 
And braver deeds than ever turned the fate of kings and 

crowns 
Arc done for England's glory by her Boatmen of the 

Downs 1 

We thank the firiend who gives us aid upon the quiet 

land. 
We I&ve him for his kindly word, and prise his helping 

hand; 
But louder praise shall dwell around the gallant ones 

who go. 
In face of death, to seek and save the stranger or the foe. 
A boat is on the waters — ^when the very sea-birds hide ; 
'Tis noble blood must fill the pulse that's calm in such a 

tide! 
And England, rieh in record of her princes, kings, and 

crowns, 
Hay teU still prouder stories of her Boatmen of the 

Downs. 



'TIS A WILD NIGHT AT SEA. 

The clouds arose in a giant shape. 

And the wind with a piercing gust. 
Dark as a murderer's mask of crape. 

And sharp as a poniard thrust. 

Thicker and wider the gloom stretched out 

With a flush of angry red ; 
Till the hissing lightning blszed about. 

And the forest bent its head. 

A maiden looked from a lattice pane 

Toward where the ooean lay ; 
And her gaze was fixed with earnest strain 

On the beacon, leagues away. 

She knew that he who had won her soul 

Was getting close to land ; 
And she clutched at every thunder roll 

With a hard convulsive hand. 

He had promised he would sail no more 

To far and fearful climes ; 
He had talked of a cottage on the shore. 

And the sound of wedding chimes. 

They had loved each other many a year. 
They had grown up side by side ; 

She had reckoned the days — his ship must be near- 
He was coming to claim his bride. 



An old crone passed the lattice pane,— - 

" God help us all 1" quoth she ; 
" *Tu bad on the mountain, but worse on the main,- 

'TU a wad night at sea!" 

The maiden heard, but never stirred 

Her gaze from the beacon lamp ; 
Her heart alone felt a sepulchre stone 

Roll up to it, heavy and damp. 

A grey«haired mariner looked around, — 

" Here's a wind," cried he: 
" May God preserve the homeward bound ; 

'Tuawfldnightatseal" 



The maiden heard, yet never stirred 

Her eyes from the distant part ; 
But shadow was thrown upon the stone. 

And the stone was over her heart. 

The Lightning blades fenced fierce and long. 

The Blast wings madly flew ; 
Bat morning came with the skylark's song. 

And an arch of spotless blue. 

Morning came with a tale too true. 

As sad as tale could be ; 
" A Homeward bound " went down with her crew,- 

" 'Twas a wild night at sett r 
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The maiden heard, yet never stirred 

Nor eye, nor lip, nor brow ; 
But moss had grown on the sepulchre stone. 

And it covered a skeleton now. 

Summer and Wmter came and went 
With their frosty and flowery time ; 

Autumn branches lusciously bent. 
And Spring-buds had their prime. 

The maiden still is in her home, 

But not a word breathes she. 
Save those that sealed her spirit doom, 

*"Tis a wild night at seal" 



The hedge-row thorn is out again. 
And her cheek is as pale as the bloom ; 

She bears a wound whose bleeding pain 
Can only be stanched by the tomb. 

Children show her the violet bed 

And where young doves wiU be ; 
But they hear her say, as she bowcth her head, 

" 'Tis a wUd night at sea ! 
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She may be seen at the lattice pane 
When the climbing moon is bright ; 

With the gaze distraught of a dreaming brain 
Toward the beacon height. 

There's not a cloud a star to shroud. 

The song-birds haunt the tree ; 
But she faintly sighs, as the dewdrops rise, 

"'Tifl a wild night at sea I" 

Golden beams of a sunny June 
The world with light are filling ; 

Till the roses fall asleep at noon 

O'er the draught of their own distilling. 
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The maiden walks where aflpen-stalks 
Only move with the moth and bee ; 

Bat she sigheth still with shivering chill, 
" Tis a wild night at sea 1 



1 1» 



Tier beautiful Youth has withered away, 

Sorrow has eaten the core ; 
But, weak and wan, she lingereth on 

Till the thorn is white cooe moie. 

There are bridal robes at the old chareh 

And orange-bloom so &ir; 
The merry belk asy, 'tis a wedding day. 

And the priest has blessed the pair. 



The maidenis under the dturchyard yew. 

Watching with holkw eye ; 
Till the meny beUs race with faster paee. 

And the bridal robes go by. 

She danees out to the ding-dong tune. 

She laughs with raring glee ; 
And Death endeth the dream in her reqioem scream, 
'Tis a wild night at sea!" 
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THE HANDSOMS BLACKSMITH OF 
VALLORBES. 

A 8^'ISS FAIBT TALE. 

Amongst the workmen in the old forges of Yallorbes 
lived once a young man of nineteen or twenty, named 
Donat. He was a tall, straight, handsome, handy lad of 
a gay, sprightly temper, and courageous to foolhardi- 
ness. He was consiidered withal a little given to 
exaggeration and self-sufficiency ; and tben as to a secret, 
he was as utterly incapable of keeping one as a bird in 
spring-time to refrain £rom tinging. To tdl yon at irhai 
period he lived, I cannot ; it is ao very long ago that the 
time is quite lost, but what does that signify when a 
thing is Imown to be true ? Wdl I right abwe ValltH'bes, 
in the woody steeps of the Jub, where the tall pines be- 
come stunted, and briars and bniafiiwood bogia to mingle 
with moss and stones till the rocks grow bare at the 
summits, is the opening to a great cavern, into which 
none dai«d to enter in lus days, because it was known to 
be inhabited by fairies, who, they said, did not allow 
curious intruders to penetrate into their subterranean 
dwelling with impunity. On Pahn Sundays one of these 
daughters of air always showed herself leadmg in a leash a 
lamb, white as the snow of Mont Blanp, if the year were to 
prove sunny and fruitM ; or a goat, blacker than the 
raven on the banner of Gorbi^res if the sharp bite of 
spring and cold rains of autumn should spoil the grapes 
and the grain of the cheerless vintage. Another feiry, or 
perhaps it might be the same, for they were never seen 
very close, came at midnight, in the heats of simimer, to 
bathe in the clear waters of the beautiful basin at the source 
of the Orbe, just where it sparkles fresh ftam its passage 
through the Alps, under the guard of two fierce wobnes, to 
drive off all who might be imprudent or impertinent enough 
to approach her. It seems, too, that, like man, they loved 
artificial warmth ; for in the winter, when the workmen 
had withdrawn to the hankts, they often glided into the 
forges to enjoy the bright charcoal fires ; but then they 
were accompanied by a fine spirited-looking cock, with 
eyes like flames, and a comb redder than the Derries of the 
acanthus, which strutted hau^tily before the open doors, 
and never failed to annoimce by his loud crowing, half an 
hour beforehand, the return of tlic blacksmiths, that his 



mistresses might have time to escape from the prying 
curiosity of mortal men. All agreed that these fairies 
were very lovely, with shining, crisp, golden hair, which 
feU like a beautiful mantle over thdr delicate shoulders 
and white fleecy robes, so long that they swept the 
ground. When they moved they resembled pretty birds 
fluttering along the surface of earth before a coming storm, 
and their voices were harmonious as those of the sweet- 
winged creatures to which they bore such affinity. 

(St all the youths of the villages around, Bonst loved 
most to listen to these stories. He wss an oiphan, 
brought np from infimcy by an old aunt, a single womsa, 
who had seen better days, and was wont to lameat that 
Donat, tlMB last of his race, should be what he was. She 
had a prodigious memory, and as ho sat on a little stool 
at her feet, whilst sh^ spun fine thread for the merchants 
who used to come from Geneva and France to seek it in these 
£stant parts, she filled his young hcaid with tSl tlie legends 
of the land. By dint of listening to such histories and 
traditions from his childhood, and thinkiBg about thesa 
marvellous beings as he grew to manhood, he b^gan to 
Heel so strong a desire to know something «£ them himsdf^ 
that he at last determined to penetrate into the eavem 
let what might happen. 

It was a fine Sunday morning in the eheeiful month of 
May that he came to this resolution; and -without com- 
municating his intention to any one, lest he migbt be 
laughed at or discouraged, he rose very early, put on his 
holiday clothes, stole softly out of the house, and then 
brushed briskly on to the Jura Alps. 

The sun had risen far above thehorizon when heb^an 
the asoent An immensely high mountsin was to be 
surmounted* which the foot of man had scaicdy trodden* 
but the air was bright and bracing ; he bounded Uitheiy 
forward froni steep to steep, fuU of the energy and spirit 
of youthful enterprise. Ruddy pinks and wild geraniums 
seemed to lift up their blushing heads to hold converse 
with groups of grave colimibines, and starry anemones 
congregated above tiiem. Many-tinted p rim ros es , wiHi 
their cousins, the cowslips and polyanthuses, lay perdu in 
sunny sheltered nooks, with golden kingcups, violets, and 
heartsease, in neighbourly vicinity ; while whole colonies 
of* dwarf forget-me-nots opened wide their blue eyes, 
petitioning for notice and remembrance. FLodu of Inrds 
were straining their swelling throats in joyous song. 
Squirrels sprang from branch to branch *, and glittering 
insects, filling the air with their merry buzzing Sttle 
voices, darted and ghnced their gauzy shining wings 
before his eyes. Thus he journeyed gleefully on, his pttii 
momentarily ruder, till he reached the thicket of low pines 
and wild laurels, which nearly concealed the entrance of 
the fairies' castle. He pushed rigoroitaly aside the strong 
branches that opposed his passage, snd afler some diffi- 
cnlty found himsdf at the mouth of a diy, oool, spacious 
cavern. Without hesitation he stepped over the mossy 
threshold, and walked feariessly in to Its sombre 
extremity. 

All was sflcnt as the gra^e. Tlie murmur of the bee, 
ever repeating her sase lesson of prudence as she flies from 
flower to flower stonng up treasures for the future-, the 
careless hum of the thoughtless insect, the soft twittering 
of the birds, the shrill durp of the grasshopper, and rust- 
ling leap of the panting lizard, which hadhiti^rto enMvened 
his path, were hushed as if something kept them in awe. 
Donat went round and round, and crossed and reerosied 
the cave many times. Nothing was to be soei^ notiiing 
heard ; it was utterly deserted ; and, having at length, 
assured himself he had examined every nook and comer, 
he turned, a little disappointed, to go out. As he stood 
for a moment at the entrance to take a last look, he per- 
ceived a cleft in the wall of rock at the furUiest extremity, 
so high from the ground that it had escaped his first eager 
survey ou entering. He felt certain it was wide enough 
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to admit of his passing throagh. A sldlful and ventore- 
some climber was he ; so by tbe help of his hands and 
knees and feet he soon attained the crevice, threw his legs 
on the other side, and jumping boldljr down, discovert 
that he was in another cavem, far more spacious and lofty 
tiian the first. It was a grotto of exquisite beanty : the 
aides were encrnsted with ciystals and bright pebbles of 
every hue and shade. From several interstices, admitting 
starHght peeps of bine sky, hung a profusion of many- 
coloured, flowers of the periwinkle, which, uniting their 
pale tendrils and deep green glossy leaves, formed a sort 
of undulating drapery, now revealing and now concealing 
the brilliancy of the ^o^gh gems beneath ; whilst the floor 
was composed of pure white shining sands. StiUncss 
reigned here also ; nothing betrayed that it was ever inha- 
bited, unless a kind of low couch, composed of moss and 
ferns;, mingled with thyme and the smooth leaves oi ivy, 
told of preparation by tome unseen hand. Bonat was 
neither timorous nor scrupulous. He began to feel weary, 
and putting the small odoriferous bed to profit, he threw 
himself upon it, little recking whether the faii'ies would 
be pleased or otherwise at such an appropriation. Ad- 
minng all around him, he eoon fell into a deep sweet 
alomber. On awaking, itbkt was his astonishment at 
fining the grotto illuminated ! evexy gem, and spar, and 
crystal, seemed reflected in a thousand ^others ; wlulst each 
bud, and branch, and ik)wer, tinged with gentle radiance, 
^owed in fresh beauty. Bonat laised himself up, distrust- 
ing the evidence of his senses, and, lookii^ round, saw at 
his side a lovdy lady, half enveloped in long blond tresses 
of rich wavy hair, with light graceful robes of such snowy 
whiteness, that she looked more like an anffd than a 
living thing. She was attended by two pretty uttle grey- 
hoonds, and. Donat knew at once that he was in the 
piresence ef the &iry c^ Vallorbes 1 

There was a pause; each earnestly n^garding the other. 
D<mat's courage did not desert him ; but still he felt it 
was not for lum to open a chit-chat dialogue with such a 
personage, so he held his peace till the fairy, who had 
gated on him at her leisure whilst he slept^ and taken her 
decision, condescendingly held out her smaU ivory hand, 
and said in low melodious tones which thrilled to his 
fluttering heart .- "Bonat, thou hast pleased me, for I ad- 
mire thy boldness; and if thou hast sufficient spirit to 
shake off the trammels that bind thee to earth, thine may 
be a glorious destiny. It is in my power to confer life 
and hi^imness upon thee for the long term of one hundred 
yean, I can show thee mines of the precious metals and 
Gosdy jewels so ooveted by {hy spedes ; and acquaint thee 
with the herbs and minerals whieh restore their frail 
bodiea to health and Tigouc Thou shalt be received into 
the society of my sisterhood of Montcherand — Qu^ are 
gentle and geod ; and, in recompense for what thou must 
abandffP, Will he dleased to share with me the care of 
pepaxing thee for tkj new existence, and of initiating thee 
mto deep mysterious aecrets withheld from mortal man. 
WWl thou remain with me^ Bonat ?** 

Bonat, who had listened to this speech with a strange 
mixture of pride, pleasure, and surprises, desired no better 
fate. He was rash and ambitious ; so, without even a 
demur or sigh for what he reHnquished, he accepted 
gratefully and joyfully this unexjpected offer. The fairy 
smiled, and sud, ''There is a condition to our treaty, 
Bonat, but not « hard one; thou must never come into 
my presence but when it shall be agreeable to me to see 
thee. If I choose to retire into any part of my widely- 
extended dominion, thou must not a&sk me on aqy plea 
whatever. Shouldst thou, beguiled by love or curiosity, 
try to discover where I may be found, I shall fly from 
thee instantly, and thou wilt be left to repent of thy folly 
or temerity during thy whole life." 

Bonat made no objection even to this clause, and with- 
out at all distrusting his discretion (albeit a point where 



he was often at fault), promised all that she required 
from him. The fairy then seated herself on the coach, 
and much familiar, lover-like conversation ensued. She 
confessed she had seen and admired him when hovering 
around the forges of VaUorbes, and Bonat avowed that 
he had often sighed for a more elevated position. It was 
arranged between them that he should continue to occupy 
the romantic grotto in which they had so happily met 
till the expiration of a lunar month, when, if stiU mu- 
tually charmed with eadb other, th^ were to exchange the 
ties of friendship for the dearer bonds of marriage, and his 
bride's inexhaustible resources thenceforward be laid open 
to him unreservedly. As they separated, the £ury placed 
in his hand two singular purses, saying — 

" Sei^ Bonat, here are two purses of fairy workman- 
ship i each evening during Uie days of thy probation that 
I have felt satisfied with thee I will put into the one a 
piece of pure gold, and into the other a pearl of great 
price. 

Bonat was not so much astounded by this sudden tnm 
in his fortune as many a youth might have been. He 
knew fairies were susceptible of human passions, and that 
in bygone years they did sometimes fidl in love with 
handsM>me herdimen, and lor thdr sakes condescended to 
reagn invisible palaces full of treasures, with power to 
traverse earth, air, and ocesn^ to become the devoted 
followers of these sons of toil. They were reputed fond 
and faithful, bearing the rough treatment they too often 
experienced from their coarser companions with saint-lika 
patience, tUl death released them from thia voluntaiy 
bondage to lovers of meaner mould. 

For i:q>wards of a week Bonat was truly in faiiy land. 
When the churdi at Yallorbes rang mid-day, and the 
instant the angelua chimed, tSie door of a cavern, alwqrs 
closed but at these periods, flew noiselessly open, and 
Bonat with the captivating fiiiry there ]^nrtook of a snmp- 
tuons repast. Neither gnome, nor sylph, nor giant, nor 
dwarf i^peared to do h^ bidding, yet the fare was deli- 
cious and abundant. Nothing was wanting to his iSH- 
dty. 

Thus they passed the time when they were togeCher, 
for the fairy Fenetta (so she was named) frequently with- 
drew by a small door placed at one ol the angles of the 
ronky banqueting-saloon into another, and there Bonat 
was ezqoined never to accompany or follow' her. By 
degrees Bonat, who was an at^ve youth, accustomed to 
stride over the mountains, and dance to the lively tunes 
of many a ehuuon de ronde with sill the prettiest girls 
of the country, when his labour at eve was finished, found 
the days a little long. He got over a good deal of his 
time in sleep, but he slept not so soundly as the ** sev^i 
sleepers," for he dreamt sosnetimes of mines of gold and 
solver and ^amonds, guarded by winged serpents of enor- 
mous size, with ruby eyes and emerald scales, and fiery 
dragons vomiting flames, frx>m whose attados he was 
protected by the benevolent fairy. And then again he 
nncied he heard the soil broken notes of the admonitory 
blue bird, warUing her melancholy midnight song cf 
damrer, mingled with the sharp, shriU cUnk of the forges 
of VaUorbes, and would suddenly start to his feet, mdf 
alarmed to find lumself on awaking alone in the bowds cl 
the earth. The utter solitude in which he renlained after 
the fairy left him told imperceptibly on his spirits ; and 
as he had been simply forbidden to follow bier, he tried 
to amuse himself by endeavours to make his way over 
the rest of a mansion which was so soon to own hnn for 
master. He found no obstacles to this species of ran- 
ployment. He wandered through a succession of vaulted 
passages, and grotto after grotto, exceeding rather than 
yielding in beauty to those inhabited by his fair mistress, 
la his wanderings he discovered a steep broken gallery 
leading to a small outlet opening on a narrow moss- 
covered ledge of the mountain, and through a sort of 
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natural loophole he could see fiir and near the world he 
had quitted. There he thenceforth continnally repaired, 
and would sit for hours together: musing on his past and 
present life. 

The forge of Vallorbes looked inexpressibly lovely in hia 
eyes through the dear ether. He remembered the gleeftd 
season of vmtage,when, abandoning his forge, he descended 
into the valleys and assisted in grape gathering, — ^the 
quirps and prainks and jocund bughter of the leas refined 
but more merry maidens of earth. He wondered whether 
they recollected him. Then his lonely old annt rose to 
hia memory half remorsefully. He was sure she missed 
him, and he missed her whiatUng wheel and bright 
crackling pine fire, with the loving smile which lighted 
up her thm pale &ce whenever it met his. All these 
things he had turned his back upon, and when the little 
white triangular sails of some small skiff glided dandngly 
over the blue waves, or the fur distant echo of the gay 
mariner's song came in anaichea on the breeze, he grew 
half inclined to be sad though he knew not why. A 
feeling of dreary splendour — a sort of sense of isolation 
firom his own species without being united to any other, 
gradually crept over him. Not that he wished to depart ; 
he was conacioua he did not love with the aame ardour 
that he was loved ; something there was in the fiiiry that 
made him feel less at home with her than with damsels of 
mortal birth ; but still he had no definite desire to leave 
her^ or relinquish a oentuzr of existence, gilded by un- 
limited wealth and boondleaa knowledge, to resume hia 
former aordid occupationa and humble atation ; only he 
waa dull, very dull, and pined for the weaiv term of hia 
probation to come to an end that it might bring ita pro- 
mised change of bliss. Lapped in idlimesa and luxury, 
his imagination had full acope, and the gorgeouanesa that 
at firat dazzled hia aight lost daily aomething of ita bril- 
liancy with its noveltv. 

After the mid-day banqnet of the eighteenth day, when 
Fenetta had shown herself uniuually condeaoending, ahe 
withdrew according to her eoatom into the small cabinet 
where she said she reposed; whether by accident or design 
ahe did not entirely close the door. Donat, emboldened 
by her enchanting manners, waa seized with an almoat 
irresistible inclination to follow her just to beg her to 
diminiah the length of their engagement ; but he reaiated 
the temptation, and walked heroically np to hia favourite 
seat on the ledge of rock. 

An eagle soaring solemnly and silently over hia head 
waa his aole companion. He turned abruptly away and 
went back to the room he had quitted. The portal of the 
fairy*s boudoir, alas I was still igar. Forgetful, or fear- 
leaa, or heedless of promise or punishment he advanced 
on tiptoe, and pushing the door softly with his foot, a 
gush of splendour burst on his astonished eyes that para- 
lyzed his purpose. 

The walls were lined with large ahiba of the clearest 
crystal, united by narrow borders of precioua stonea glit- 
tering and sparkling in the ambient light. On a couch 
of deep ruby velvet was extended hia future bride, her 
sylphan form and ethereal dress reflected in the ten thou- 
aand mirrors which encircled her. She slept. One 
small ivory hand was under her bright hair, floating in 
wavy ringlets to the tessellated floor ; the other held the 
silver bell, of strangely curioua worknianship, which sum- 
moned him to her presence. She looked so gentle, so 
lovely, in her repose, that Donat panted to tell her how 
much he admired her. He had advanced a few paces 
into the room with words of apology for his presumption 
on his lips, when, lo I as he approached, his steps were 
arrested, and his eye riveted : the long robes, hiding with 
maidenly modcstj* the lower portion of her graceful per- 
son, now slightly discomposed by her recumbent posture 
revealed, to his amazement and utter dismay, that she had 
no heels to her feet, which, devoid of drapery to hide 



their deformity, were webbed as those of a goose I Well 
might she skim along like a bird I Donates consternation 
kept him motionleaa many momenta ; then, hardly breath- 
ing, he retired more cautiously than he had entered, and 
had jnst neared the threshold, when one of the pretty 
greyhounda, concealed under the couch, started out and 
began to bsj'k fiercely. The fiairy awoke, saw him in the 
act of eacaping, and cried in tones of peremptory com- 
mand, — 

" Stop I I command thee, atop !" 

Bonat turned and obeyed — ^in truth, he waa alarmed. 
She had aprung firom the couch : her dove-like eyea 
ilaahed like those of a fiilcon in wfld fury ; her polished 
arm, crimsoned by passion, was stretched menacingly 
towards him ; and whUe he stood abashed and apprehtn- 
sively to learn his doom, she thus addressed him : — 

" mil, fickle son of grovelling man — ^bound by no ties 
of truth or gratitude or hononr, I blush that I, a being of 
higher order, must with shame confess that, — tUl this 
proof how little thou art worthy of my affection, — I had 
purposed to bestow on thee immunity firom all the cares 
and changes of thy inferior condition, and share with thee 
my glorious destiny. Feeble, inconstant child of dust, 
incapable of retaining thy fidelity for one short moon, 
deptft 1 Betum to thy mean employment, to the smoke 
and aoot of thy forge, to thy base-bom society and 
degpnding habit; it waa fbr such thou wert created. 
Depart 1 yet stay : ^ fidriea, unlike the selfish children 
of the world to which thou rightly belongest, never take 
back what they have once bestowed, carry away thy 
riches with thee ; forget all else thou haat seen or heard 
or surmised in my h&itatlon : and leam, that if ever, in 
the weakness or wickedness of thy vain, boastful heart, 
thoa ahouldst betray my mvsteriea to human ear, thy 
chaatiacment will awifUy fouow thy crime. BeeoneT' 
She once more waved her warning hand : a ahrill, hollow 
aound firom the ailver bell resounded through the caverns. 
There was a dense doud of dust, and a crashing sound as 
of rocks rent and dosed violently ; the fiiiry, the vdvct 
bed, the greyhound, all disappoired, and he remained 
alone in tluek darkness. 

Donat waa a lad of indomitable bravery, whatever hia 
other firalta ; dannted but not dismayed, he shook off his 
momentary consternation, and when the tumult ceased, 
he went groping about till he found the deft in the rocks 
through which ne had mounted fixim the firat cavern into 
the second ; there he half lost his spirit, and thought it 
would be over with him at last. Eighteen days of feasting 
and idleness had increased so materially his dender figure 
that it required incredible efforts to push himsdf through 
the aperture. But he was athletic, and despair lent him 
strength. He at length reached the outer cave, — he 
breathed fredy once more, — crossed himsdf again and 
again, and thanking all the aainta in the cdendar for 
his escape from a living tomb, made the best of his 
way to the entrance. He was under the rude portico 
when he heard the fairy's voice crying, in hdf-stem half- 
plaintive accents, — "Donat ! Donat 1 beware ! remember I 
silence or punishment !" 

Donat hurried homewards, thinking the breath of 
heaven blew sweeter and fresher than it had ever done 
before, and the unlimited command of his legs worth all 
the treasures he had forfdted. He did not feci over- 
wh^med by shame or sorrow, as the fairy, no doubt, 
imagined he would be ; her insults and reproaches had 
produced a contrary effect to that she had intended. He 
was grievously offended, and thought there was at least 
blame on both sides ; that if he were faithless, she was 
deceitful ; and the distorted feet, so imexpcctcdly revealed, 
he considered no slight drawdack from her dowry of per- 
sonal charms, and claims of personal superiority. 

It was late in the evening when Donat i*eaclicd the 
village unobserved. His poor aunt, who had indeed 
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deplored his strange diBappeannce, received him with 
transports of joj, and early in the ensning morning he 
hurried to the forges. The workmen were just arrived ; 
he was a general favourite, despite of the little defects in 
his charaeter, and they gave him a hearty wekome. As 
they could not guess what had heiaUen him, they all 
naturally questioned him as to the cause of his long 
absence, and, whilst their fires and anvils were heating, 
gathered round to hear what he had to say. Then Donat, 
despising the fidry's admonitory farewdl, told ^ all that 
had happened ; spoke of her inexhaustible wealth, of her 
attentions to him, of her offer of marriage, and promise of 
a century of felicity as the reward of his fidelity. Bat this» 
unhappOy, was not all ; his proud soul had been stung by her 
contemptuous rejection and reproaches ; and if at heart he 
eared little for his dismissal, in his narrative, under the 
influence of mortification and resentment, he mingled 
many mocking allusions to her geese feet, adding some 
other circumstances by which (it was thought) hu self- 
love compromised both truth and the fairy. 

The smiths of VaDorbes, when they recovered from 
their amazement at these strange detjJls, received them 
each according to his own fiincy. Many considered 
them the gratuitous invention of a wild yonng man to 
hide someUting worse; others laughed outfit, and 
indulged themselves in a thousand jokes at the expense of 
the milttcky narrator. Not that any one really denied 
the existence of the (airy, it was her overtures to Donat, 
and the million marvels he had described which excited 
their doubts. 

" Oive us some proof, Donat, of your visit to the lady 
Penetta," cried one ; " she gave you permission to cany 
away her gifts, show them, or some of them." 

Tbus challenged, Donat plunged his hand joyooaly into 
his pocket, for the first time remembering the two purses. 

"Ah well r* he exclaimed. " Here then, see T" and 
tearing open the dasps, he turned out the contents ; — that 
which had contained the gold pieces held nothing now 
but some fiided leaves of the wild aUsier ; and its dupli- 
cate, where seventeen fine round gloasy orient pearls had 
been carefully hoarded, gave to their eager gaie only a 
lew of the purple berries of the juniper-tree. The fsiiy's 
menaces were realised. She had treacherously allowed 
him to take away her goblin gifts that they might become 
the instruments of his punishment. 

At this display, peals of merriment almost stunned the 
hapless lover of the indignant Fenetta. 

" I would not have oelieved fairies were so shabby !*' 
cried one. 

" Cany your handsome Cue to another market the next 
time you rove," said another. 

" Donat, be contented for the future with our maidens 
of the vaUeys," advised a tiiird; "they can neither fly 
nw swim, but they have each a foot at the end of the 
leg." 

Then Donat, shocked and despairing, rushed from his 
persecuton, and from that time was never more seen in 
the forges of Vallorbes. 

"When he did not eome back again the next day, some 
of the workmen, fearing they had bantered hun too 
much, went to seek him at the cottage of hia aunt, but 
there he was not, and she knew not whither he was gone. 
He had departed in tiie night unknown to her. They 
went into the little room to see if he had left any clue to 
his fate, but no trace was found. Each article of the 
holiday suit, in which he had made this fatal excursion 
to fairyland, hung round it on pegs, looking as melan- 
choly as so many bannen covered wiUi black huns up at 
a buon's ftmeral, and on the floor lay the fatu fairy 
purses torn to atoms. 

The smiths returned sorrowfdlly to the forges, and 
many a pretty eye grew dim with tears when this news 
was confirmed ; for Donat had danced, and sung, and 



whispered with many a fair damsel, who had each secretly 
hoped that she was destined to secure the wHd but handsome 
good-natured Donat. His old aunt, after he fl ed, unable 
to bear the solitude of her Alpine ehdlet, sold her little all 
and went away somewhere into French Comte, her native 
country, and was never more heard of. The fiury, too, 
seeing her dwelling discovered, with the secret of her 
feet flUvulged, deserted her home ; perhaps she withdrew to 
the sisterhood of Marcherand ; — ^'tis no matter where : she 
never appeared near the sources of the Orbe again, nor 
did any one desire she should ; yet in memoriu of her, 
the cavern is still called la groite auxfSety — the fiuries' 
grotto, — and travellen who come into these parts are 
often conducted there, when thev never &il to a£nire the 
sombn extent and shapeless architecture of the first cave, 
for few have courage or agility to ascend by the narrow 
cleft which opens into the range of caverns above; 
neither is there anything to repay their temerity now : 
with the fairy disappeared the marveb of her palace. 



OUR MUSICAL CORNER. 

Gbakb ooncerts and fine music are very attractive, and 
we care as much for them as anybody living, yet we find 
that we tire much sooner of Qauss, Piatti, Sivori, and 
Ernst, than we do of the nuthatch, blackbird, nightingale, 
and linnet. Nay, devoted as we are to Madame Pl^el, 
and considering her, as we do, the very fint of syrens, yet 
we confess that even she would wearv us long before we 
should be impatient of the woodlark. Perhaps the con- 
ventional restraint imjposed on us when we attend " grand 
concerts " is not qmte to our taste. Our " toilet life " 
is very simple ; we have an insurmountable love of firee 
and easy garniture, which dress bonnets and tight-fitting 
gloves rather interfere with. Thus it is that during the 
late spring days we have allowed these '* grand concert " 
tickets to pass from our table into the hands of Mn. 
Brown or Miss Smith with most liberal generosity, while 
we have sat at home in the bit of suidight that shone 
into our room, and got up visions of blackthorn hedges, 
green fields, and pipmg birds. We begin to plead guilty 
to forgetting the fiucinating ability of Miss AiabeDa 
Goddard, and the exquisite power of Bottesini, and to 
remembering the whistle of the thrush and the harmonies 
of the wood-pigeon, and we also plead guilty to the 
positive intention of bdng among our old friends as soon 
as possible. Lest this hedgerow and dicky-bird fever 
should "carry us off" suddenly into a region where 
ivory keys may be less plentiful than buttercups, we thmk 
it prudent to set to at once and do our duty towards the 
music before us : so with right goodwUl we commence at 
once. 

Booiey, HoUeM Street — " Europe Galop," by Golmick, 
is a sterling and spirited composition. Some of ^e 
movements are excellent, and, like most of this talented 
composer's works, the "Europe Galop" blends sound 
practice with harmonious construction. The combination 
of smoothness and power in it must satisfy musician and 
dancer at once. " Angeline," a noctumo, by J. Di Calsi, 
breathes an elegant style of melody, which requires some 
delicacy and finish of manipulation. These noctnmos are 
becoming very familiar, and this is among the best we 
have seen. " The Ghost Scene," from the Coreican 
Brother*, by Rudolf Nordman, is a delicious specimen of 
effective music. There is something truly unearthly in 
its simple notes, and seriously suggestive of a lonely 
churchyard, a dark night, yawning graves, and rising 
skeletons. Can any one fsncy the rumbling of the earth- 
quake at Lisbon being set on the harmonicon P this com- 
position is very like what we could imagine those rum- 
blinp would be. We confess that we felt a sort of "all 
ovenshness" when we heard the opening ban at the 
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Prineeas's l^eatre for the first time ; and if we became 
impressed bj a snpematiinil horror daring the progress of 
the piece, we can dedare that it was chiefly produced by 
this beautiful and peculiar music. Indeed, it took such 
hold of our ears (and they are not sndi rery kmg ones as 
to be easily caught), that we went about for many days 
murmuring it in a subdued tone, something between a 
whistle and a hum. We would advise all our young 
friends to get the three above-named compositions for 
"studies." " Eagenie Valses Imperiale," by B. "WaM- 
muller, are passing good. Every waltz in the set is 
attractive, and not st all difficult. We can commend 
them to all who love twisting and twirling to well-marked 
and gracefol music. We eannot pronounce so fiivourably 
on the " Shamrock Waltzes," so we shall quietly put them 
on one side. " Pop goes the Weasel " is so wdl known 
that we need not dSlate on it. It is, however, a very 
refreshing novelty in these Vabe deux Temps and Polka- 
mania days, for there is some genmne diaracter and real 
decorous dancing in the figure ; who can say as much 
for either of the last-mentioned extravagancies P " Pop 
goes the Weasel" is a quaint, old-£tthioned sort 
of country dance, worthy to rank with " The 
IViumph" and " Sfar Roger de Covcrley.** Fashion 
fi»give U8, but we have a vulgar affection for those 
nmnaints of barbaric ages, and would rather hear a 
viliage fiddler strike up "Money Husk " in some rustic 
fiffm-kitehen than listen to the scientific and mysterious 
eeUariuses executed by first-rate bands in Lady Selina 
Mandeville's 9aUe du hal. Both heart and heds are much 
more healthily active in the mazy movement of " hands 
across, swing comers, down the middle, up again, and 
poussette," than they are in the lackadaisifsl, spiritless 
attitudinizing so often beheld in the fishionablB atmosphere 
of millefieurs and carbonic acid. " Pop goes the Weasel " 
is a charming medium for family exercise and hilarity, 
and the music is withal so easy that the youngest votary 
of Apollo may essay it with confidence. The new French 
dance, " La Napol^ienne," we do not seem to estimate 
so hi^y. The music seems to us to be slightly 
"spooney," and reminds us of some of the old ** rondos " 
we meet with in out-of-date musie books, lacking the 
" working bass." Hie air and the figure majrhevery 
fiiscinating, but our dull perceptions are not yet con- 
vineed of the same. 

CoateandTiftney,DukeSireet.'-The "Sylvan Waltzes," 
by P. Tinney, deserve and win admiration. They are spi- 
rited, flowing, and possess a &ir degree of originality — ^no 
small merit in these days, when everybody borrows from 
everybody in the most nei^bonrly way imaginable, without 
even owning the obligation. We eould name a very popular 
song-composer who b o rrows fnm. himself to su<^ an 
extent, that it is really difficult to distinguish his last 
songs from his first, if yon do not hear the words. Such 
mean pilferings and sen dilutions are very contemptible, 
and must eventually insure oblivion and ridicule. 
" Hurrah for the Red and the Bine," by Chas. Coote, is 
a vigorous, dashing song, of the national school. We 
have heard three gentlemen friends sing it with 
"startling V success, and predict that it will become a 
vast favourite before long. After a good dinner, and not 
too much sparkling Burgundy or ancient port, we imagine 
this song would be hailed with patriotic applause of no 
whispered character. Mr. Coote has understood his 
theme well, and given a hearty chorus to his composition, 
which is always " taking." 

Campbell and Btauford, New Bond Street. — " Da;^- 
light fiaules around ns," a trio, by J. P. Duggan. This is 
a composition of very superior merit, and teUs well for 
the harmonic ear of the musician. There is a breathing of 
fine anthem-like tone about the concluding portion which 
impresses the heart with Music's noblest influence, and 
leads us to appreciate Rousseau's beautiful expression 



respecting this divine art. We eannot help regretting 
the want of better words. Mr. Duggan deserves first* 
rate lyrical writing. " Ho ! fill me a Tankard," by John 
Hatton. This is a rollicking, revelling sort <tf song of 
the Cavalier times ; it is half a drinking half a political 
stave, and is not a bad imitation of the five and fierce 
minstrelsy of those days. Mr. Hatton is a good melodist, 
and this song is among his best. 

Jktrby, Baytwater. — ^The "Queen Bee" polka, by 
Camille Schubert, is, we think, somewhat misnaaied ; it 
should have been "the Drone," for certainly there is 
little to elicit admiration in this polka beyond a certmn 
sort of whirring measured tone. Schubert has so many 
exee&ent things, that he eannot afford to be praised for 
rubbish. " The Polka Mazurka," by JuKos Wittenbur^h. 
This is a very pretty dance air, and by its very simplici^ 
presents superior claims on public notice. Tho melody is 
flowing, and the arrangement very easy ; any young 
hand may |day it : and m this dedaration do not let us 
incur the imputation of a slight to the aathor. Any 
young hand can play "life, let us cherish," "Away 
with Mekncholy,'; "God save the Smperw," and 
" On Yonder Hock Reclining.'* Yet here vre have some 
of the choieest melodies of Mozart, Haydn, and Anber. 
Let no one quarrdwith simplicity ; we wish we had more 
of it in poetoy, painting, musie, and, last — ^ough by no 
means least — manners. 

"Topsy*sSong,"byGcorgeBarker: Wustemann.Sloane 
Street. Mr. Barker has given us so many beautiftil 
melodies that he has spoiled ns for " putting up" with 
any inferior production from his hand. We cannot con* 
sider this song worthy of his unquestionable talent, though 
we admit that the su6jeeti» very, difficult to both poet and 
musician. We are warm and earnest admirers of Mr. 
Bsrker, but he must pardon our Altering homage in this 
one instance. 

" La Tarantelle des D^ons" has eeeidentally fallen in 
our way, and before we aseertained who the composer 
was, we gave our heartiest praise to it. It requires a 
very r^id and powerful hand, and may not be calcu* 
lated to insure a competent ezeeution fr-em average 
drawing-room fingers ; but when well performed it com- 
mands wann a£uratiott. It is by £!. P. Fitzwilliam, 
who promiaes to be a true and spirited artist. 

" Cocks's Musical Miaodhmy " is an interesting and 
liberal pubHcation. The music^ anecdotes and informa- 
tion in it are pleasantly refreshing; and " La Tenerazio" 
in this number is worth the price of the whole. We 
compliment Messrs. Cocks and Co. on the manly and 
firm principles of conduct displayed regarding the lady 
organist of St. Ann's, Limdiouse, whose abuities were 
so severely denounced by a person who doubtless con- 
siders himself a gentleman. The complete refutation of 
his assertions by first-rate judges, and his own retractkm 
Of the petty yet serious calumnies, are highly satisfactory*, 
and the ready publicity of the same reflects infinite credit 
on the conductors of this jounud. 



FRENCH PROVERBS. ' 

■ 

Thb common people of all countries have usually a stock i 
of proverbial wiadom in current circulation, embodying, 
in a curt and pithy manner, the beliefs and convictions, 
the manners and morals, and sometimes the. pr^dioea 
and follies, of those who adopt them. Generally 
speaking, however, the morality of proverbs is unexcep- 
tionable ; and that they are, for the most port, founded 
on a genuine experience of lifo, is attested by the fact, that 
the beat proverbs are common to nearly all countries. 
We have been struck by this fad while looking over 
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JhtpUsHi CoUeetion of French Proverbs^ in which we 
perceiye many old Engli^ and Scotch friends merely arrayed 
in a new dress, the spirit remaining the same. Some of the 
French proverbs are, however, new to ns, and these we 
have pleasure in introducing to onr readers. 

In France, aa in England, there are many foolish, 
talking people, against whom we have a nmnbor of pithy 
sayings directed. Perhaps the popular impresision of a 
Frenchman in this country is, that he is a chatterer. 
But, if we look at the French proverbs, we shall find that 
the people weigh the wisdom of a man by his silence 
rather than by his vohihilitx. 2b know when to speak 
and when to hold one** tongue, is there* aa hera^ the 
highest mark of wisdom. Some men never know when 
to be silent, but are always blablMng out what ia upper- 
moat. Experience it lost eo such persona; they never 
grow any wiser, but blab on to the end. "Tlie fool's 
head never whitena." Of these great talkera the French 
tay : — " Many wordi, little wisdom ;" '* The worst wheel 
of the cart alwaya makes the most creaking;" '*The 
emj^ cask sounds louder than the faQ one." 

The Scotch have plenty of similar pithy sayings ; for 
instance: — " Lang tongue, little wit ;" " Kudde cty and 
little woo', as the man said when he was shearia' the 
800 ;" "Loud at the loan waa ne'er a good milk cow ; " — 
that is, the cow that lows the loadeat is not the beat 
milker. 

Steele's story in the Toiler may be remembered, of the 
qoarrd in the stase-coacb between the boasting recnuting 
officer and the Quaker, which the latter wound up bv 
saying, — " Verily, friend, thy drum is a type of thee, — ^it 
makeUi noise, not because it is fuD, but because it ia 
empty." Of boasters, the French say, " One often hears 
the ass's bray under the lion's skin." 

The biggest talker is proverbially the slackest doer, in 
all countries. '* The biggest talkers are not always the 
biggest doers:" this is both Fieneh and Scotdi. "Bold 
tongas, eoward kace;" "Long tongue, shwt hand;*' 
"The dog that barks loud doss not btte," "His bark is 
wone than his bite;" <'▲ great talker is a great liar." 
We in Engkoid have a pithy saying, quite pe^diar to us, 
by which we put down teUers of the nar^oas — " You 
may tell that to the marines;" Jack beUering those 
hybrid men-of-war to be superiatively endnkms. 

Judging them 1^ their proverba, the ¥nath seeeK to 
bcUeve in the virtue of silenes. Thus, — "One thmM 
turn the tongue seven times over in the mouth hdon 
speaking once." Hus maidm would do for a diphnaatist. 
The Oriental proverb says^ "Think twice befoie you 
speak, and you wiU speak twioe better for doing 
so." In Enj^d, we use the first pari ef the proverb, 
which is suJfieicat, — "Think twice before yon tpesk 
once." 

Here is a wise matim : — '* When yon would speak of 
another, consider and be silent." Or, as nearly every 
country has it, " They who live in glass houses should 
beware of throwing stones." This reminds us of the 
scriptural parable of the mote in our neighbour's eye, 
which is only snother ^lustration of a popular proverb. 

Fools are the subjects of innumersble proverbs in all 
comitries. The French do them smple justice. Here is 
a good one, — ^"You may wash an ass s head, but only lose 
your time^and your soap ;" something like trying to wash 
the Ethiopian white. In fact, " What is bred in the bone 
eannot be got out of the flesh." 

"The genius in one house is but a fool in another." 
This is another version of a vety old proverb, — "The 
one-eyed man is a king among the blind.' " Every crow 
thinks its own bird whitest," say the Scotch. And there 
is the equivalent English pro? erb, that "Evciy one thinks 
his own geese swans." 

" There are no fools so busy as those who have nothing 



to do." Your busy fool is the greatest of bores, and the 
most ineffectual of agitators ; he has a finger in every 
dish, and yet he succwds in drawing nothing out. He is 
always in a pucker, but ends where he began — in folly. 
And yet, say the French, " A fool alwaya finds a bigger 
fool to admire him." This is a fine of Boiloan, which has 
become proverbial, like the many pithy sayings of our own 
Shakspere. AnoUier line of Boileau's, to a similar effect, 
has passed into a proverb, that " Your wise fool is the 
most ignorant fool of all," for he is a " beast bothered by 
intelligence." 

There are three French proverbs, which may be strung 
together : " As happy as a king," " As happy as a fool," 
and " A foolish king is a crowned ass." ' The two first are 
about as complimentary to royalty as our own English 
proverb is to aristocraey, when we speak of a man as, 
"As drunk as a lord." 

"They say (On e^ is a big fooL" This is true. 
"They say," so-and-so. What stuff is told you in this 
form, often a thousand timea more foolish than the story 
of the three black crows. " They say " is the familiar 
phrase of fools and babblers, who think to give an impor- 
tance to their stories in presenting them before you as if 
they were the expression of public opinion. Habitual 
liars often use this form of wpeeA : of such the French 
say, " He lies like a tooth-diwwcr," " He lies like an 
epitaph," or " He lies Mke a pro^ectns." " Great liars 
should have long memories," is a proverb in all countries; 
snd of a tremendous one they say, " If he speaks the truth 
it is by accident, and you cannot believe him." 

" A fool should never be dared to do his worst," say 
the French ; and "Do you think of arguing to a fool'a 
beard?" " Forbid a fool a thing, and that he will do," 
say the Scotch; and "Fools ahouMiift hae chapping- 
sticks." 

" He who thinks himself a wise man is only a fool," 
and yet " A fool may ofttimes give a wise man counsel." 

"The bigger the fool the loud^ he laughs;" but "He 
laughs well who laughs last." 

" Fools make fashions and wise men follow them," say 
the French. "Fools make feasts and wise men eat 
them," say the Scotch. 

"Empty nurseries mske foolish women:" this is 
French. Children are a quiver fuH of arrows to the 
married, and yet experience proves that they are by no 
means unwelcome intruders in households. Mothers are 
willing to bear the sorrows for the sake of the joys of 
maternity. They say, however, that with an only child, 
there are usually " three fools in the house." 

We give but one or two mors frtnn the bundle of 
French proverbs, — ^many of which are worthy of being 
transplanted ; for instance, this one, " Who goes to law 
needs three bags, — a bag of money, a bag of papers, and 
a bag of patience." The Scotch ia quainter, — "Law's 
costly — ^tak a pint and 'gne ;" and again, " Better kiss a 
knave than cast oot wi' him." For the French say, " A 
bad agreement is better than the most successful law- 
suit." A witty painter, who was required to execute a 
picture representing law, depicted two clients, one of 
them (the loser) stripped of everytibing, the other (the 
gainer) en chemiee. This waa spirited and just. " There 
are more foolish buyers than foolish sellers," again say 
the French ; and they who go into courts to buy law, 
engage in the process of what is called " baying a pig in 
a poke." 

" If Paris were but small enough, we might put it into 
a bottle." This proverb corresponds with the English 
one, — " When the sky falh», we shall catch larks ;" and 
the Scotch one : — 

If i/g and ands were kettles sod pans, 
Tbere would be no lue for tibkertf. 

Enough for the present. 
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RAILWAY RIDING. 

Singing througli the forests, 

RattUng oyer ridges. 
Shooting nnder arches, 

Rambling over bridges ; 
Whizzing through the mountains. 

Buzzing o'er the vale— ^ 
Bless me ) — ^this is pleasant, 

Riding on a rail ! 

Men of different " stations " 

In the eye of Fame, 
Here are very quickly 

Coming to the same / 
High and lowly people. 

Birds of every feather. 
On a common level 

TrareUing together. 

Gentleman in shorts 

Looming very tall ; 
Gentleman at large 

TsUdng very small ; 
Gentleman in tights 

With a loose-ish mien ; 
Gentleman in grey 

Looldng rather green ; 

Gentleman quite old 

Asking for the news ; 
Gentleman in black 

In a fit of "blues;" 
Gentleman iu claret 

Sober as a vicar ; 
Gentleman in snuiT 

IXreadfiilly in liquor. 

Market-woman careful 

Of the precious casket. 
Knowing " eggs are eggs," 

Tightly holds her basket; 
Feeling that " a smash," 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 

Rather prematurely f 

Ancient maiden lady 

Anxiously remarks, 
That there must be peril 

'Mong so many sparks : 
Roguish-looking fellow, 

Taming to the stranger. 
Says it's his opinion 

She is out of danger. 

Woman with her baby 

Sitting vie-i-vis ; 
Baby keeps a-squalling. 

Woman looks at me ; 
Asks about the distance. 

Says it's tiresome talking, 
Noises of the cars 

Are so very shocking I 



Singing through the forests. 

Rattling over ridges. 
Shooting under arches. 

Rumbling over bridges ; 
Whizzing through the mountains, 

Bazzing o'er the vale — 
Bless me ! — ^this is pleasant, 

Riding on a rail ! 

J. G. S. 



THE POFB'B BULL. 

This name, which is now applied exdusivdy to 
instruments issuing out of the Roman Chancery, is 
derived from the seals which were appended to them, 
being formerly of gold bullion. Bulls were not origin- 
ally confined to iSe popes alone, but were also issued 
by emperors, princes, bishops, and great men, who, till 
the thirteenth century, sometimes affixed seals of metal, 
as well as of wax, to ediets, charters, and other 
instruments, though thej were equally called Bulls, 
whether they were sealed with one or the other. The 
popes continue to the nresent day to affix metal or lead 
seus to their bulls, ana only when they wish to bestow 
inv peculiar marks of grace and favour on sovereigns or 
pnnces, are seals of bullion or gold affixed. The bull of 
rope Clement VII. oonferring the title of Defender cf 
the FaUh on Henry YIII. had a seal of gold affixed to it. 
Bidls containing matter of grace and fisvour, were 
suspended by strings of red and yellow silk ; but 
denunciatory and punitive bulls were hung by hempen 
cords. — Fulleyn*t Etymoloffieal Compendium, 



GOBS OF LIQUOB. 

The tavern eaUed the Queen's Head, in Duke's Court, 
Bow Street, was once kf^ by a fiscetious individual of 
the name of Jupp. Two celebrated characters, Annesley 
Shay and Bob Todrington, a sporting man (caricatured 
by old Dighton, and nicknamed by him the *' knowing 
one," finom his having co n verted to his own use a large 
turn of money intrusted to him by the noted Bide 
England, who was eompeDed to fly the country, having 
shot Mr. Bolls in a duel which had a fktal termination), 
met one evening at the above place, went to the bar, and 
asked for half a quartern eadi, with a little cold water. 
In course of time they drank four-and twenty, when Shay 
said to the other, " Now well to." " Oh no ! " replied 
he, " we'll have another, and tuen go." Hits did not 
satisfy the Hibernians, and they continued drinking on 
till three in the morning, when they both agreed to CK> ; 
so that under the idea of going, they made a long stay, 
and this was the origin of drinlmig or eaUing for Goes. — 
Pulleyn*$ Etymological Compendium, 



STEBLUVG; 
Ori^ of the term aa applied to money. 

In the time of Richard I. money coined in the east 
part of Germany came in spedal request in England, on 
account of its purity, and was called Easterling money, as 
all the inhabitants of those parts were called Sasteriinga \ 
and soon after some of these people, skilled in coining, 
were sent for to London, to bring the coin to perfection, 
which was soon called Sterling, from Easterling. — 
TulleynU Etymological Compendium, 
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A PIECE or CRUEL KINDNESS. 

Tre dioctMn girls' acbool of Bnuuwick Pand, Tiddleton, 
«u the pet habb; of lomc doicn.uid-a-half good bidica, 
marrietl and unmarried, and of tb« Recerend Angnaliu 
Southdown, rector of Tiddleton. It was, in one sense of 
the word, a charit]r ichoal, but the parents or frienda of 
the girk eoolributed > moiety tomrds their ednestion. 
The girls wore ■ "iJTery," hot it ma ota more rer A«nrit^ 
and ecclesiutieal efaaraeter than the gnen or ^tnj blue 
staff gown, felloiT gloves, and curiouslj-dnim esp, usnall; 
aeiociated with parochial female costume. 

Tiw moat janndiccd denouncer of abuses ceold not have 
fonnd fault with the vhool ou the score of industry. The 
miatresa alared, the Indies alaved, the vicar slaved, and, as 
a matter of course, the giris were kept " np to tack " 
most energetically during school hours. "Attention!" 
or, aa it is uaually epitomised by the lart voice of the 
monitor, '"Tentionl" waa award almost unnecessary; 
for the girla could not turn their eyes from their booka 
without encoontering another pair, which, although less 
fraoght with terror than tboae of the " Dweller on the 
Threshold,'* had a wonder^ effect in directing the 
wandering glance back to the book again. 

There was an incredible amount of good feeling, never- 
theless, far no small inducements were held out for good 
conduct; and, whatever phi]osoi>hcrs mny say about 
abatract rules for doing right for right's sake, the prospect 
of praise and reward has a much more powerful influence 
upon minds of from leu to tiiteen anmmers' growth. To 
take tea occaaioually with one of the lady patroneases, or 
to receive ■ copy of the CiriilioH Tear from the 
hands, and with the handwriting, of the Reverend 
Angnstus Southdown, was a distinction well earned and 
well competed tor ; while to the yonnger girb, there were 
a thousand no Icsa attractive ways of amoothing the diffl- 
cnltiea of simple addition, or of " exercises in worda of 
two syllables." 

The school stood well in public estimation. It was so 
aubstantially supported, that people of the better cUssea 
were glad to get a parlonr-maid or a nuraemnid from 
among its aombers ; and few girls who turned out weD, 
did not find themsdvea in a poaition of comlbrt and 
respectability. Generally docile in their manners, liind- 
neaa had done its natural duty, and the leSned, quiet 
demeanour of the Bmnswick Pond girls was strangely 
contrasted with the hoydenish gait, and half-pert, half- 






stupid assurance of the " parish girls ' 
Yet complaints iised to transpire at times. It waa [onud 
that those girls who got pbces in the honscs of tradesmen 
soon left ; and old Sir Matthew Brainpnn (who. with all 
his goodnature, was very blunt and very fond of things 
as they Aad beta) avowed his belief that " the school waa 
all very well if all your servants wereto he ladiea'-maida ; 
but who was to cook your mutton and dun your stock- 
ings?" l^y Brainpan thought this a very unkind and 
radical remark, and pointed to the nati-mncassar against 
which the baronet's wig was comfortably reclined, aa an 
evidence of (be efficacy of the Brunswick Pond system of 
Cflucation. 

"Ah! poor little Annie Carter," he said; "well, aho 
ia a rlcver little thing, a gi'ent deal too clever. Thta sort 
of tiling (and he took ap the frnnge of the article whieh 
atteeted Annie'a handiwork) ia all very well, if she were 
meant for a governess. But what use can it be with her 
prospects? It is of no use attempting to convince you 
women ; and I know that it is all well and kindly meant. 
But take my word for it. to give the girls the kind of 
education yon are now giving than, is but a cruel kind- 
Sir Matthew was right, and we will tell our readers why. 
The Reverend Augustus Southdown was a very earnest, 
and yet a very moderate eletgyman. He did not swear 
by episcopacy, and then awear at it because it diSered 
from him about something of little importance. His 
church was a quiet place where people prayed without 
elaborate attitudca, and heard plain eiplanalions and 
sound morality. He was not a married man, and report 
spoke of some early disappointments (haply connected 
with a small chalk sketch in his dining-room), which had 
stamped his features with an habitual expression of 
mclanchoty. In two things only he was immoderate, in 
studying Ute at night, and in unremitting attedtion to 
the giris' school. 

But at the bottom of all this sinceiity and earacstness 
of purpose, there was an unfortunate want of judgment, 
which failed to distinguish between the specious and 
probable, and the ml. Mr. Southdown had hia own 
theories about educatton, and his whole aim waa to make 
a " model girla' school •" in (act, to bestow on the chil- 
dren of the poor au education which would, in the days 
of our grandmothers, have been thought infinitely above 
par in a conntry Indy, 

The half-yearly eiaminntion was a proud moment, sot 
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only for the worthy clergyman, but for the ladies also, 
and for those most interested — the girls themselTes. The 
land old bishop of Pumpford looked genial and lively, and 
the girls felt as much confidence in his merry smile 
as they had undoubting faith in his silk apron. But what 
an examination it was 1 

Take the reading, for example, dear, oarefiil, and al- 
most faultlessly ffee from mispronunciation. Even thB 
classical names oorr^tly accentuated, and Sardanap&lns, 
Darius, and such potentates, allowed to enjoy their long 
penultimate without any radloal dipping of their syllables. 

Unquestionably, the English poor pronounce and speak 
their own language worse, on an average, than the poor of 
any other country. English, being derived firom evexy- 
where, is a language highly favourable to mistakes of 
every kind ; and the conversation of a Parisian gutter and 
the coUoqtdal refinements of a London " court" leave a 
sad balance of civilization in favour of France. Thare U 
no reason why an Englishman should be unable to speak 
his own language. No moral or physical good can accrue 
from coi\jugating all the possessive pronouns to rhyme, as 
"mine," "youm,** "hisn," anymore than can result 
from systematically uniting a singular verb with a pro- 
noun plural. We know that these refinements of language 
have antiquity in their favour; but even our love of 
Chaucer does not enable us to perceive why bad enmmar 
should be so diligently cultivated, when a little plain cor- 
rection would soon mend the evil. 

The advantage of Mm department of the Bnmswiek 
Pond system was dearly perceived in the case of girls 
who obtained situations as nurserymaids. Parents know 
that their ofispring are as capable of imbibing the words 
and pronunciation of other jjeople, as they arc of dis- 
tingmshing between medicinal and non-medicinal ginger- 
bread. And yet vulgarity is sucked in almost as soon as 
the intot has left off sucldng anything else. Our school 
supplied this deficiency, and many a girl was chosen for 
her grammar, who would have been passed over, bad any 
connection with the pail and the mop entered into the 
catalogue of her future occupations. Brunswick Pond 
Diocesan School soon became a " house of call" for ladies 
who could not leave their children with Mary or Kitty, 
because they " picked up such horrid phrases." 

But reading rormed a very small part of the " course." 
The divinity was not quite so daborate as that required 
for a university examination, but it did not faU fat short. 
As for the chronology, — ^to us, who always forget dates 
(albeit we bdong to the excellent sodety for their pre- 
servation), it was uttarly inexplicable. All doubts as to 
which family, in which dynasty, according to Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson's and Lepsius's respective theories, the king 
who built the first pyramid bdonged to, were settled with 
as much readiness as the time occupied in the building of 
St. Paul's, or the distance from the equator to one of the 
poles. Doctrines upon which half the dergy differ fh>m 
the other half were chopped off in a snmmaiy of ques- 
tions and answers; and at the qiiestions and answers 
were made perfectly to match one another, a very com- 
plete collection of meanings and derivations of hard words 
was combined with the knowledge of theology thus 
derived. As fiur as history and geography went, we 
doubt whether half your young ladies at Qrucifix House, 
Tittlebatington, could have done half so well ; and we wer« 
not astonished to find natural histoiy, vocal music (nay, 
a few ladies had absolutdy given one or two favourites a 
smattering of the pianoforte), and chemistry, of all 
things, induded in the studies of these intellectual '* maids 
of ail work." 

" Little Annie Carter " was the nicest girl among the 
lot of nice girls who came to Brunswick Pond. She was 
an oiTihan ; her parents had been very small farmers, and 
had left their child naught but youth and poverty. 
Und£T the ]oare of an old grandmother; she grew up 



dever, pretty, and amiable; and now, at the age of 
sixteen, was head monitress and teacher in the school. 
Everybody liked Annie. She was so kind and so patient, 
and yet so dever -. she knew more than, any girl in the 
school, and yet she was as humble as if she had known 
nothing. She hated complaining of the idle, and would 
rather hdp them, and so shame them into industry by 
kindness. She was treated almost as a companion by 
many of the ladies, and yet was ever humble and modest. 
Was not such a girl proof positive of the faultless train- 
ing of Brunswick Pond? Alas! grandmother thought 
otherwise. 

" Grandmother " was an active old woman, who could 
not bear being at rest. She scoured everything bright, 
and then she scoured it to keep it so. She swept away 
dust, and then she washed what she had swept, and when 
that was dry, she dusted again. She preferred footing 
an old stodang for the third time to wearing the new hose i 
which Lady Brainpan had sent. She was an orade in I 
affairs relating to children, a perfect nightmare of 
" experiences " to the parish doctor, but never fdt so 
proud as when occupied in " tidying up " the place. 

*' Grandmother " bved Annie, as everybody did, but 
she did not love Annie's '* learning." When Annie came 
home, and took up a book instead of a stocking, "grand- 
mother " would lecture, and Annie, without a bit of ill* 
temper, would begin to appear to be dustmg or putting 
by something, remlly believing that she was domg so. 
Then Annie would ait down, and just then the Misses 
Charlealey, who subscribed to a great London drcnlating* 
Ubraiy, would bring her a new book, and then, of course, 
" grandmother " felt proud of the honour done to her pet, 
and there would be no more work, or talk of work, for 
that evening. And so " grandmother " would sometimes 
be found repairing some earment of Annie's, and inwardly 
wondering whether Anme would ever be such a wife and 
mother as she had been. 

In plain words, poor Annie was too clever to b» fit for 
what she was, and too humble to be what, under different 
circumstances, she might have been. Places had been 
offered, but her friends had refused them for her. They 
had kept her as a sort of toy, and they could not trust 
her to the rough service of a place where they could not 
watch over her and show her Idndness. Poor Annie had 
been spoilt too much not to be spoilt completely. 

If there were- plenty of young girls in the ndghbonr- 
hood of Brunswick Pond, there were also plenty of young 
men ; and the young men and the young girls had, from 
time immemorial, become sweethearts, husbands, and 
wives. It would have been strange if Annie, the flower 
and pet of the school, had not had her admiitrs. To teQ 
the truth, she had been instrumental to the confinement 
of one young gentleman for an assault on his rival, and 
to the voluntary expatriation of the rival himself, who 
had gone to seek consolation and nuggets at the same 
time. 

But, if Annie was cnid in two instances, the third 
suitor found reason to believe that there is *' luck in odd 
numbers ;"- and young Reuben Pranks brought the first 
conscious blush into the cheek, and fdt the first tak- 
telling pressure of the hand, of the belle of the Bruns- 
wick Pond school. Scarcely had Annie readied her 
eighteenth year ere she was installed as " pretty Mrs. 
Franks." Several people regretted losing tiieir fsTonrite, 
and everybody was at hand to attest their regard by 
preeents, not oidy pleasing and kindly, but uief^ to the 
future wants of the yonng couple. 

Matrimonv diuing the honeymoon is very like a 
new coat or hat before they have suffered the first attacks 
of the dust and rain. Reuben, like a great niunber of 
good, silly, voung fdlows, believed that he had got all the 
happiness tnat this world could possibly contain, and 
Annie fdt quite contented with her lot. Reuben was in 




good employ, and all he looked for was a comfortable 
home. He had no desire to make a drudge of his pretty 
wife, and Annie had a small servant — a loznry which 
caused envy to some people, and made " grandmother" 
draw unfavourable comparisons between the young people 
of her time and young people now-a-days. 

Reuben acted as h«id>gardener on Sir Matthew Brain- 
pan's small manor estate, and a pretty, clean sort of 
cottage constituted a part of the remuneration he re- 
ceived. Although brought up in the plainest manner, 
he knew quite enough of the everyday matters of educa- 
tion to be looked up to by those of his own position. 
But he had no taste for the ultra-refinements of histoiy 
and poetry, and cared little about reading. Annie had 
mistaken his tastes strangely. She had blushed, and felt 
pleased, when he complimented her on her own attain- 
ments ; but she little knew how often what pleases the 
sweetheart bores the husband. Ere long, she found that 
Reuben fell asleqp when she was reading to him, that his 
pipe monopolised a larger share of his interest, and that 
he didn't care about '* bothering his head" with this and 
that — the "this" and "that," unfortunately, generally 
being a pet subject of conversation with Annie. 

She felt disappointed, and yet she scarcely understood 
why. She had chosen him freely and heartily, and had 
never dreamt of some romantic union above her own 
station. But her education was better than her under- 
standing. She could not see that her habits were little 
•uitfd to his. She saw in him, and thought she wished 
to see, no more than an honest, well-intentioned young 
fellow, who had the best desire to make her comfortable, 
and who was, as she playAiUy said when some friends 
hinted at her doing better, " good enough for her." 

Reuben was goodnatured enough, but he had a rigid 
partiality for the most minute regularity and neatness in 
everything. A speck of dirt gave him as much anxiety 
as a straggling braoch, or a grarel-walk strewed with 
leaves and rubbish. He could not bear to be five minutes 
beyond his time, and alas I poor Annie was no timeist. 
She could have done a sum in Rule of Three to show how 
murh time a man loses in a year by his wife being 
invariably five or ten minutes too Ute with everything, 
but she could not act upon the lesson conveyed by the 
"product." Egyptian chronology and synchronistic 
tables of the kings of Israel and Judah were a poor sub- 
stitute for an underdone dinner, hurried through in five 
minutes in order to get back to work; and a distinct 
explanation of the doctrine of Justification scarcely sufficed 
to excuse the pertinacious deficiency of shirt buttons, of 
which Reuben was perpetually compkining. He loved 
Annie very much, but he b^n to find that " if she had 
one fault, it was that she was too fond of books." 

Alas I find one fault in the Venus yon have idealized, 
and the illusion is soon gone ; cracks and blotches reveal, 
and yon begin to wonder how you ever admired. Bay 
after day succeeded, and Reuben found that, as winter 
came on, the comforts of a wife were not so positive, 
the attractions of the domestic hearth not so potent, as 
he had anticipated. He began to ask friends home, who 
sometimes stayed late, and he sometimes stayed out late 
himself. The "silken scarf" was evidently beginning 
to unwind, and Annie sometimes cried a little, and then 
took up a book, and forgot her sorrow and her husband at 
the same time. 

About a year after their marriage, Reuben's love came 
back in all its force*, a little daughter was bom, and 
Reuben would fain have nursed mother and child to- 
gether, for dcUght. He almost neglected his work to run 
home at all sorts of hours, and be quite certain that both 
were well and hearty. He thought his wife the cleverest 
little creature in the world, and bore all the disorder and 
privations customary on such occasions with heroic 
composure. "Grandmother" was everything, and, in 



the pride of her heart, she forgave Annie all her house- 
hold dereliotions,*-^ven to the efieminaoy of keeping a 
servant. 

AH Annie's old friends came to see her, and it may be 
doubted whether any of the young scions of the house of 
Brainpan ever excited more interest than the young wife 
and child of the family gardener. Reuben worked harder, 
and thought less of his male friends, and came home 
earlier } in short, the little cottage vras the very picture 
of the abode of happiness. 

But when Annie came downstairs, things assumed a 
less favourable aspect. In the first place, " grandmother " 
was always in the house, and, however Renben might like 
the old lady, and feel grateful for her care of his wife, he 
thought that himself and Annie could be happier and 
snugger by themselves. But if the old lady was away, 
baby was sure to be squalling, and then the discovery of 
some unfortunate pin, used l^p-haxard to supply a want- 
ing hook or tape, would elicit a reproof from Reuben, 
and Annie would wish that " grandmother was there, as 
she knew so much more about children." 

She might well say so. If baby cut a tooth with more 
than usua^ quiet, it was generally attributable to the 
timely administration of a powder by the old lady, of 
which the young mamma would never have thought. If 
baby looked nnusually well-washed and appointed, " grand- 
moUier " had always either been there, or was there. 
Annie had read lots of good books of advice to young 
vrives, and could have quoted a dozen instances of maternal 
virtue, from Cornelia down to Queen Victoria ; but as far 
as the practice went, she was as helpless as the child to 
which she had given birth. She loved it dearly, kissed, 
fondled, and taUced nonsense to it all day long, but she 
knew not how to act in a single exigency. 

A child is the greatest thing in the world, and the 
greatest duty in the world is the management of children. 
Had poor Annie only known a little more of this prodous 
duty, how much unhappiness might have been spared 
her! 

Baby grew older, and baby naturally grew more 
troublesome, and required more looking after. And yet, 
what was the agency thot prevented baby tumbling down 
the stone steps outside the door, embracing the hot poker 
with its pudsy fingers, or reducing its face to an Ethio- 
pian complexion, by raking in the ashes ? " Grand- 
mother" did it all, and Reuben began to sigh, as he 
thought that " grandmother " could not lire for ever, and 
that bis pretty wife would then be more helpless than 
ever. Occasionally a harsh allusion to " fine ladies," and . 
a remark that " women who couldn't nurse their own chil- 
dren, ought not to get married," would betray his dis- 
content. Annie would bestir herself, and try to do some- 
thing out of the way, as^ a peace-offering. Reuben was 
proud of a fisaltless shirt-frt>nt on Sundays, and Annie 
tried to " get up " a few of his choicest articles of cos- 
tume. Si2l to relate, Reuben's best-bosomed garment 
was dyed literally a deep blue, so reckless was the con- 
sumption of indigo by his better half; and when, with 
grandmother's help, it had been brousht back to some- 
thing like a decent colour, a like ^iplication of starch 
rendered it quite capable of supporting the wearer erect. 
We are afraid Renben looked sulky, an^ we are afiraid he 
had reason for doing so. 

At length the old lady died, and Renben felt what he 
could not find in his heart to say — that the guardittn 
spirit to whom he owed all his eomfort, had fled. Annie 
had no energy. She wept and monmed» and paid ^aily 
visits to the grave of " grandmother ;" and, in fact, wor- 
shipped the dead at the expense of the living. Her child 
was neglected, and it was just of that troublesome age 
when a disposition is be^nning to form, and may be 
moulded for better or worse. Renben came home, and 
found the fire gone out, or the room nnawept, or the 
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child unwashed ; and words of anger fell firom his lips, 
and he again b^an to seek pleasure away irom home. 

It was surprising, too, how differently Annie's old 
friends now thought of her. While all looked neat and 
comfortable, they never found fault with her for not doing 
what they had never taught her to do ; but now they 
began to see her errors with wonderful acuteness. They 
had brought her up as a pretty doll, or rather as a half- 
ladylike companion for one above her station, and they 
now blamed her for the consequences. Kind they stiU 
were, but there was a consciousness that their experiment 
had failed; and kind as people may be, they cannot 
wholly pardon the delinquencies of a child when tAfy 
ikemtehet have *poiit it. 

More children, and fresh troubles came. Reuben was 
as much changed as his household. The woman of thirty 
had lost many of the charms with which the girl of 
eighteen had won his heart. He saw in her only an 
indolent housewife, and a mother who could teach her 
children everything that had made her useless, but who 
could never train them for the stem realities of a ^fe of ser- 
vitude and labour. The well-sanded parlour of the Brain- 
pan Arms was so much cleaner than his own sitting- 
room, and there were no squabbling, crying children to 
disturb the tranquillity of hu evening pipe. Annie was 
no less changed. She felt that she no longer pleased, 
and she did not try. Dirty curl-papen and a doubtful 
dressing-gown would sometimes welcome Reuben, at 
seven o'clock in the evening ; and, as he caught a glance 
of the scene of disorder which had been left unchanged 
since he left the house, he would blurt out a few bitter 
words, and after useless tears and useless abuse had lasted 
a few minutes, he would seek the consolation of which 
wives have so great a horror, and to which they never- 
theless repeatedly drive their husbands. 

Why detail their unhappy life? Such a career is, 
unhappily, too common in the history of those who have 
marri^ with no other idea save that of liking each other. 
Reuben had married one who had learnt everything but a 
wife's duties. The mere tenderness of a youthful affection 
has but a brief existence, unless its flame be watched 
by the ever-anxious care which makes married life a 
heaven, and lightens the burden which man and wife 
should jointly bear. 

One day Reuben was brought home dangerously ill. 
It was hot, and he had been toiling in the sun with 
uncovered head. What were Annie's sufferings during 
that twelve dajrs of fever, delirium, and death I How she 
would have bought back her " grandmother's " life with 
her own, — ^how she would have become plain and ignorant 
to be plain and useftili how great a man she thought the 
doctor when he did the simplest things which she ought 
to have done. Aks 1 poor Annie, she little knew what 
fever a kettle of hot water, used in time, might assuage 
and dispel. 

And so poor Reuben died I He died worn out and 
exhausted, and, like Falstaff, he murmured out some feeble 
chatterings of his former life. How Annie's heart smote 
her when the words "fine kdy" trembled upon his 
unsteady lips; and how, when, in one last effort of 
aroused consciefnsness, he bade her " think of the chil- 
dren," how did the heart of poor Annie chill with the 
remembrance of forgetfulness as she kndt beside her dead 
husband, and thought of herself and her chfldren left 
alone in the wide world! 

Heaven be thanked, there is a vitality in the character 
of woman which will live against circumstances. Where 
man droops and desponds, how often is woman his best 
helpmate, his best guardian, against the deadly cruelties 
of despair I How many are there who only know what 
a mother can do, because they have lost a mother I 

Three children nestled round their mother. The 
pretty cottage was going, and a new head-gardener was 



coming. Sir Matthew Brainpan and his lady passed 
that way. 

" Poor Annie," said her ladyship ; " 'tis a sad break- 
down." 

"'Tis the result of a cruel kindness" replied Sir 
Matthew ; and, as the old baronet's eye kindled as if to 
make his white hairs seem a denser white, he said : — 
" My dear, you thought to have done good : / will see 
that Annie has still a friend." 

How nobly and how sensibly Sir Matthew kept his 
word, that neat well-to-do grocer's shop, kept by that 
neat well-to-do widow, plainly attests. But circum- 
stances, and plain Sir Matthew Brainpan, have taught 
her to be useful. 



CHARACTER ON THE SURFACE. 

There has always been a great desire to find some easy 
means of detecting the true character of other people. 
This has arisen from many motives. In some it has 
been prompted by a love of science, and a wish to know 
how that mysterious thing, mind, acts upon the body ; in 
othen, by the stimulus of ambition, craving to make men 
instruments and stepping-stones ; in othen, again, by the 
fear of being deceived tnrough taking men for what they 
are not ; and in many, through that mere curiosity which 
makes us want to comprehend the unknown without any 
very definite purpose. It is irksome to be compelled to 
penetrate into the depth of character ; to have to watch, 
and wait patiently for a conclusion ; to take a man's \ik, 
running through the course of long yean ; to compare one 
little incident wiih another, and to weigh all scrupulously 
in the balance of judgment. There is risk, too, of being 
deceived all the while, — of for half a lifetime depending on 
integrity which never existed, or selfishness which 
cloaked itself under the form of friendship, and of only 
discovering the truth when it is too late. No wonder, 
then, that one of the things most hoped for has been 
some safe method of seeing character upon the surfsce. 

This has been from time to time attempted in many 
ways. In the first instance the face was naturally looked 
at, and observers sought there to read the operations of 
the hidden mind. This was a sort of natural physiognomy, 
in which the instinctive liking for, or dislike of, a given 
form, of features was mixed up with attention to expres- 
sion. In this part of physiognomy, savages are often 
wonderfully expert ; and, so far as we can form a judgment, 
dumb animals are so too. Probably it may do very well 
for savage life, but in civib'zed societies it fails. There 
character is not so marked. It gets smoothed down by 
conventionalism. Men leam to govern their features, 
and to simulate expression, and some more reliable rale is 
required. This has been sought for by attributing different 
qualities to various forms of heads, without at fint making 
auy very nice distinctions, and by looking for some cor- 
respondence between the head and the body. Tliis, no 
doubt, was the physiognomy of the Greeks, and has 
generidly continued to be that of artists down to the 
present time. We never see a gladiator vvithout features 
more or less massive and obtuse, without a thick neck, a 
broad back to his head, and a low crown. The traditional 
aspect of the philosopher is equally well defined : he has 
the high forehead, and the somewhat elongated and 
delicately-chiselled fece, familiar to those acquainted with 
ancient sculptures. The hero has also a constant aspect, 
such as is represented in llieseus or Hereules — some- 
thing between the gladiator and the ]}hUosopher ; not so 
massive as the one, not so elevated and refined as the 
other. In these instances, and in many others, the 
generals of the science of physiognomy seem to be settled 
upon. By-and-by, particulars became more detailed. The 
character of minute lines of the face, the position of the 
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eyes, the small divergences of the nose, and the shape and 
action of the mouth, were minutely mapped out, and each 
associated with some trait of disposition or manifestation 
of mental power ; and at last, the acute, patient Swiss, 
Lavater, systematized the whole, and bequeathed it to 
those who accept it for tnith in the form of a science. 

Then came the phrenologists, who discarded the £sce 
altogether, and took the skull alone as the page upon 
which mental revelations were legibly inscribed. Gall, 
the founder of this system, by patient observation, saw, 
or thought he saw, that certain prominences indicated 
the presence of certain organs of the mind, and mapped 
out the covering of the brain into divisions, with each of 
which was jassociated some portion of mentality ; and 
Spurzheim, the anatomist of phrenology, followed, en- 
deavouring to demonstrate that the inequalities of the 
head were moulded upon and through the action of the 
convolutions of the brain, " the organ of the mind." In 
the main, so far as the head was concerned, the assertions 
agreed with the old Greek outlines ; but the details were 
fiUler, and the evidence took a scientific form. Still, 
phrenology was not the royal road to the knowledge man 
wanted. It required an eaucation to practise it, and then 
demanded the exercise of very high and rare qualities of 
mind and body to insure practical and theoretic profi- 
ciency. Besides, education modifies original disposition, 
probably to a greater extent than it does the form of the 
head; and, then, people wear their hair in so many 
&shions, and politeness will hardly suffer any one but an 
enthusiast to take the liberty of feeling the hcaid. Imagine 
a lover asking his lady-love to disarrange the braids, and 
pull down the plait at the back, so as to enable him to 
form an estimate of her organization ! 

There have been minor classes of character readers, 
— ^some who judged by complexion and temperament, 
some by moles and warts, some by the shape of the hands 
and fingers, some by the appearance of the handwriting ; 
but all these modes have been attended by difficulty and 
uncertainty. The successes have seemed to be the result 
of individual acutencss, or of lucky guesses, rather than 
of any well-settled rule which all might follow ; and the 
great desideratum for the many was still unattaincd. 
There is plenty of room yet for a philosopher in this sphere. 
There is desire and credulity enough to promise something 
less than a philosopher plenty of adherents; but the 
truth most likely is, that the " siniple and easy" method 
never will be discovered, and that mind-deciphering, if 
it be possible at all, will require so much and such varied 
knowledge, so many accomplishments and such vast 
mental power, that it will always belong to the gifted 
few, — ^never to the common run of men. 

We have reserved to the last another department, 
because a book has just been published upon it, by Dr. J. 
W. Redfield, an Anierican author, who gives it the name 
of Comparative Physiognomy, It seems to stand in 
the same relation to physiognomy " pure and simple" as 
comparative anatomy does to the anatomy of the human 
fnune. It founds pi'edictions of character upon likeness 
to birds, beasts, and fishes. This is an attempt to 
systematize a very common mode of feeling, just as Lavater 
systematized physiognomy proper ; %at the Americanmethod 
is neither so precise, nor scientific, nor methodical, as that 
of the Swiss. Though it aims to be science, it is only 
•musing gossip, made up of apt comparisons, clever 
conjectures, and adaptations of national and individual 
peculiarities often observed before. We do not doubt that 
many of our readers have seen &ces — ^handsome faces, 
too — ^which impressed them with their likeness to some 
animal. Over and over again in women we have noticed 
resemblance to the cat. Who has not seen little long- 
legged sharp-faced men taking short steps, and poking 
their shrewd-looking noses into everything, the very 
models of cock-sparrows P Who has not seen the bull-dog in 



the snub-nosed, thick-necked, heavy-cheeked prize-fighterP 
Who has not noticed in some individuals the strut of the 
cock, or the parading, mincing, affected gait of the peacock P 
Take the portrait of Napoleon, — ^his large h<»d bent 
forward, and his massive chest, — and put beside it a por- 
trait of a lion. Get an engraving in profile of the duke 
of Wellington, and compare it with the form of the 
eagle. Turn to an illustrated History of England for 
the picture of Henry VIII. and then look at a drawing 
of a' bull. Many more examples will occur to those whose 
attention has been drawn in this direction; and it is upon 
such likenesses as these that " Comparative Physiognomy" 
is endeavoured to be founded. 

It will be evident at once that physiognomy is a 
misnomer, — taking that word in its strict sense as 
applying to the face, for Mr. Redfield finds his points of 
resemblance not in the countenance only, but in the dcull 
and the entire body. Neither does ho rely upon form 
alone. He calls in the aid of expression and of attitude 
also. In fact, he takes the body as a whole, and uses all 
its motions. He must find some better name than 
physiognomy. The subject seems to be divided into 
three parts, — general resemblances, national resemblances, 
and individual resemblances. All men, it is assumed, 
generally resemble the ape species, and apes more or less 
resemble every animal £very nation has some likeness 
to some particular species in the main, and every indi- 
vidual some similarity to a particnhir animal. We will 
take first some national comparisons in order to introduce 
the reader to Mr. Redfield's notions. 

Our national pride leads us to begin with the English. 
What is the national type of the English P Why the 
buU, to be sure. Have not Englishmen been called '* John 
Bulls " by everybody P Heavy and strong, slow-thinking, 
ruminating, obstinate, headstrong animals, they are 
bovine in their nature. That is why they like beef so 
much, which comivoroi^s propensity leads us to notice that 
we are partly descended from the Germans, who are like 
lions. If any one will compare the shaggy buffalo-bull with 
the lion, they will see a decided resemblance ; and we have 
something of both animals ; in fact, the English may be 
called carnivorous bulls. The Irish are typified by dogs, 
— every variety, from the yelping mongrel to the noble 
wolf-dog, having its representative. The dog is always for 
baiting the bull, which we suppose accounts for the 
antipathy of the Celt and the Saxon. The French, 
the " hereditary foes " of the English, are frogs, — 
jumping, croaking, noisy, mercurial animals ; and the 
old fable comes into play, of the frog which tried 
to swell itself to the size of the ox. The Spaniards are 
cocks,— everlastingly crowing, and strutting, and pluming 
themselves, with little or no occasion. The Prussians are 
cats, — with a sort of cat-like fondness for children,' and 
consequently the most perfect ^ucatidhal system in the 
world. The Italians are horses, — with the i^raoeful forms 
and high spirit of the equine race. The Yankees have 
made a mistake in selecting the eagle as their emblem : 
they are bears, some of them of the fierce grisly kind, 
some of the less powerful varieties, others degenerated 
into a hog, to which the bear it seenu bears some affinity. 
This last class of Yankees resemble the tricky Chinese in 
their peddling habits; and Celestials, with their little eyes 
and admiration of iatness, are nnmistakeable pigs. The 
Negroes, with their docility, great physical power, 
and easy submission to slavery, are elephants. And the 
Jews, loving the high places of their ancient temple, are 
goats. There is hardly any nation which has not its 
type, more or less fanciful, in this system, and what with, 
the suppression of some qualities and the exaggeration of 
others, the analogies are invested with great apparent 
probability. 

These, be it remembered, are only national types, — be- 
tokening the general resemblance of a nation. Eveiy 
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individnal has his own special relation to the animal world. 
It may happen, it seems, that an inhabitant of one oonntry 
may have the characteristics proper to the natives of 
another. We English, for example, by virtue of onr 
German parentage, may have lion-like looks, and, by 
reason of our artistic cultivation, the equine graces of the 
ItaUans ; and the same may be said of the Americans, 
who are so nearly rdated to us. Thus Richard I. 
was lion-like as weU as William VL of Flanders, and 
John Jacob Astor, the American. Newton and Humboldt 
both belong to the class of horses. The portrait of 
Zumalacarregoi, the Carlist chief, bears a striking resem- 
blance to some large fierce animal of the cat tribe : while 
Alexander the Great, Plato, and Kossuth, are classed as 
belonging to the genus sheep. This last may seem an 
odd classification, but the sheep, as an emblem, holds a 
very high place. It was among the most favoured of the 
ancient sacrifices, and the type of faithfulness, devotion, 
and even courage. The sheep is taken as the representa- 
tive of the Greek character, — ^the ancient Greeks, not 
their degraded, conquered, modem descendants, — and the 
sheep flourishes in that classic land better than anywhere 
else. 

It is almost impossible to give an adequate idea of Mr. 
Redfield's cmious book without the use of pictures. 
Engravings are to be found in almost every page ; the 
man and the beast being put side by side, so that the 
similarity may be judged of at a glance. Some of the 
comparisons are strained enough, but others are so obvious 
as to be at once recognised. Among these latter we may 
mention that of Kossuth to a ram ; of Hume, the his- 
torian, to a bull ; of Webster, the American statesman, to 
a bear ; of Louis Napoleon to a stork, — ^perhaps (who 
knows 1) the veritable King Stork who succeeded King Log, 
among the frogs ; and of Andrew Jackson to a Uon. In 
all these, and many other cases, the characteristics are 
exceedingly well marked ; and, ^together, Mr. Redfield's 
book is a pleasant, gossiping, chatty, discursive volume, on 
a very generally interesting subject. It does not, it is 
true, elevate comparative physiognomy into the rank of 
a science, but it gives a great many hints worth knowing, 
and a considerable amount of ideas which do not occur 
to many. It vrill help folk to guess at character in many 
cases, and we are afiraid that is aU offhand judges wiU 
ever be able to do. The old slow method is, after all, the 
only sure one. We may get all the science we can, and 
then we must "watch and wait " for results, as our fore- 
fathers did before us. We shall sometimes find the jackass 
in the lion's skin, — the wolf in sheep's clothing, — ^andthe 
daw in borrowed plumes: all our sharpness will not 
always detect the impostors till we see them act ; then we 
shall find that there is " no faith in appearances," and 
that the only safe j^de is that old teacher, alike of the 
fools and the wise, — Experience. 



IRISH SCHOOLS. 

Ths great hope of Ireland in the Mure lies in her Schools. 
Already they are beginning to put a new face upon society 
in that ill-fated land. It is true the Irish are nying from 
Ireland ; and the industrious youth, who are the bone and 
sinew of every country, *are now crowding the Irish sea- 
ports to take ship for America, which, for nearly all 
young Irishmen, is the land of promise. But out of this 
wholesale emigration ultimate good is sure to come : good 
for -those who emigrate, and good for those who stay at 
home. Instead of there being two hungry men struggling 
for one loaf, there will be br^ enough alike for him who 
goes and for him who remains. What is called the 
"labour market" will thus become less crowded! by 
labourers begging for leave to toil ; and instead of there 
being two men competing for one master, there will bo 



two masters competing for one man. Hence, wages will 
rise, as indeed they are rapidly rising in Ireland ; and the 
employers of labour already begin to fear that very soon 
there wiU not be labour enough left to till the lands of 
IreUnd. Whatever may be the effects of this scarcity of 
labour u]>on the wealthier classes, there can be no doubt 
of this,-*'that the lot of the labouring Irish poor will 
thus be greatly improved, and they will be able to com- 
mand, by the produce of their labour, more food, wanner 
clothing, and better domestic accommodation ; and this 
before many more years have passed over their beads. 

Now, there can be no doubt that the last twenty years' 
improved education of the Irish children, has tended 
greatly to promote the emigration of the Irish people. 
The childroi who were receiving instruction in the Insh 
National Schools twenty years ago are now grown men 
and women, — ^many of them married, — ^most of them 
looking out in the world for the best fields for their labour, 
anxious as they are to ei^oy the blessings of happy and 
well-fumished homes. This is precisely the kind of people 
who are now emigrating in such numbers firom Ireland ; 
and the most spirited and intelligent go first. Ignorant 
people do not emigrate. They stay at home, blindly 
hoping for better times, — ^bnt too often hoping against 
hope. The intelligent have a larger vision : they are able 
to read, and to weigh what they read. They do not ding 
like the limpet to the barren rock. They md of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, beyond the seas, — ^a rich 
land of boundless extent and fertility, where eveiy one of 
them will be made welcome. They determine to go ; and 
they do go. They carry their industry with them, and 
remunerative employment waits them at their landing on 
American shores. They succeed, make money, and save 
it. But their first thought is of the friends they have 
left behind them. This is a beautiM feature in the Irish 
character, — the intense attachment they have for all who 
bear their name, or are of their blood. Not less than 
(wo milliont Herling were sent home to Ireland last year 
by these Irish emigrants, — ymox no longer, — ^to help their 
remaining relatives to emigrate. This is the secret of 
Irish emigration. We bdlieve it began in the Irish 
schools, and has been accelerated by the fever, the &mine, 
and the miseries arising from domestic misgovemment. 

We do not exaggerate when we say that the foundation 
of the National School System of Ireland is the grandeat 
fkot in the histoir of that country. It is by far the greatest 
thing that England has done for it. We nedi only 
carry our minds back to a period not at all remote in the 
history of Ireland, to detect the vast difference in the 
spirit of modem as compared with ancient legislation, 
as respects that country. Carleton, the Irish novelist, 
writing of his own experience, says, " In my own youth, 
I do not remember a single school under the inm»^^<Hit^ 
superintendence of either priest or parson, and thai in 
a parish the extent of which is, I dare say, ten milea 
by eight. The instmction of the children was alto- 
gether a matter in which no derey of any creed took 
an interest. This was left altoge&er to hedge school- 
masters, a class of men who, with few exceptions, be- 
stowed such an education upon the people as is sufficient 
almost, in the absence of all other oanses, to account for 
much of the agrarian violence and erroneous principle* 
which regulate tiieir movements and feelings on that and 
similar subjects." 

It is also worthy of bdng noted, as a remarkable fadt 
in the past history of Ireland, that the Irishman in former 
times was not only not educated, but he was actually 
punished for attempting to acquire knowledge in the first 
place, and in the second, punished also for the ignorance 
created by its absence. In other words, the monstrous 
penal laws of Ireland—as unworthy of Britain as the 
anti-education slave laws of the southern states are of 
America— rendered education criminal, and then caused 
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the uob^py people to euffer for the crimes which proper 
knowledge would have prevented them from committing. 
It was like depriving a man of his eight, and then punish- 
ing him for stumbling. But these disgraceful laws have 
now been entirely efiiced from the statute-book, never to 
be re-enacted; though it may be long ere the heart- 
burnings and deep hatred of Englaod which they caused 
will be eradicated from the breasts of the Irish people. 
As Hr. Carleton has said, " We must wait for thirty or 
forty years ; that is, nntil the rising, or perhaps the sub- 
sequent, generation shall be educated out of these wild and 
destructive pr^udices, before we can fully estimate the 
degree of ezcellenoe to which our national character may 
arrive." 

It is most cheering to turn to the actual state of Irish 
schools, which, within twenty years, have attained so 
remarkable a success and efficiency. In 1883 there were 
only 789 schools established under the Irish National 
Board of Education, with 107,042 pupils. The schools 
were then badly furnished, badly appointed, and little 
better than hedge-schoolB. Behold the advances made in 
twenty years I There are now upwards of 4,700 schools, 
admirably appointed in every way, containing upwards of 
half a million of pupils ; and there were at the end of 
1851 (up to which date the last published report of the 
commissioners reaches), 94 schools in course of erection, 
which were expected to accommodate about 10,000 more 
children. The demands for assistance in the erection and 
maintenance of schools are yearly increasing, as is testified 
by the fact of 262 new applications for grants in aid 
(which were acceded to) having been made in 1851 ; and 
an earnest appreciation of the admirable labours of the 
Board of Education is extending in all quarters. 

The Irish School System, however, has not been 
established without difficulty. In its infancy it was beset 
by the perils of religious rancour. The Catholics feared 
that the Protestants would use it for proselytizing pur- 
poses; and the Protestants feared the preponderating 
influence of the Catholics. Many a tough battle was 
fought in Parliament, and on public platforms, before the 
system was fairly set to work. Aiid, after all, it was 
ascertained that the fears of both dasses of religionists 
were alike groundless. The difficulty had only to bie faced 
to be overcome. The Catholic archbishop and the Pro- 
testant ardibishop of Dublin were appointed to seats at 
the Board of Education, and very shoitly all the best men 
in Ireland were found ranged on tiie side of the national 
system. The manner in which the religious difficulty has 
been met is ver^ simple. Each religious sect imparts 
religious instruction to the children of its own community ; 
and parents are at liberty to withdraw their children from 
such religious instruction as they may object to. In the 
Irish report of the examination of the national model 
school in the Bailieborough district, signed by two rectors 
and a curate of the Established Church, two CathoUc 
priests, and two Presbyterian ministers, they state — " On 
the 24th, the several clergy of the locality took occasion to 
examine the children of their respective denomimUums on 
religious subjects ; and the answering was such as to show 
thai due attention is paid to the study whose importance 
we deem paramount, and from whose right direction 
secular knowledge derives all its real value, and all its 
beneficial tendencies. * * * Half an hour each day 
is devoted to separate religious instruction, under the 
superintendence of monitors belonging respectively to the 
reugious denominations of the children, and who see that 
they only study and prepare the lessons appointed by the 
respective clergy. An hour is set apart on each friday 
for the clergy to give, either personally or by deputy, 
such additioi^ religious instruction as they think necessary 
to the children belonging to eaeh. * * * As much 
misconception exists with refierenoe to the principles and 
ol^ects of the national system of eduoation, more espe- 



cially with respect to religious instruction, we feel it well 
to state the facts as they present themselves to us. The 
patrons have fuU and unrestricted right to g^ve whatever 
religious instruction they, in their conscience, think fit, — > 
provided only that those children whose parents object 
shall not be compelled to receive or be present at this 
instruction. In cur opinion, this role is only the respect 
due to the rights of conscience, and entirely accords with 
the true spirit of Christian liberty. Its object and 
tendency is to promote united action without compromite. 
That a system which has this object in view is the best 
for Ireland, must, we humbly think, be obvious to all 
persons who will fairly and minutely examine it, and, at 
the same time, take into consideration the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the country." In another report of an 
examination of the National Model School of Newry, 
signed by the Episcopal dean of Dromore, the Roman 
Catholic bishop, two Presbyterian ministers, and a 
Methodist preacher, the above statement is strongly con- 
firmed, and it is also stated, that under the existing 
system, " children of different denominations (by being 
educated together in the schools) are taught to unlearn 
those feelings of hatred and distrust which have so long 
been the curse of our country, and to make the happy 
discovery that, whilst they differ in religious belief, they 
can nevertheless cultivate and manifest towards each other 
those feelings of harmony, kindness, and goodwill, which 
should ever subsist between fellow-countrymen and fellow* 
citizens." 

Another great difficulty, at the first starting of the 
system, was the want of proper teachers to take the place 
of the "hedge schoolmasters." This could only be 
supplied in time; and the country had to wait until 
efficient teachers could be educated for their work. With 
this view, new training-schools were founded by the Grovem- 
ment, and numerous district model schools were established 
all over the country, when a new race of schoolmasters 
gradually grew up, initiated into the best methods of 
teaching, and having before them the prosjpect of honour- 
able and useful employment as teachers m the national 
schools. We wish we could add, that the prospect was a 
hopeful one as respects the remuneration of the employ- 
ment. But this is not the case as yet, — the highest 
salary allowed by the board to male teachers being £85, 
and to female teachers £24 per annum. It is true they 
eke out their incomes by the school fees ; but it is clear 
that the pay of the Irish teacher is as yet far too low. 
At the present time, when there is so extensive a demand 
for clever and talented men in all departments of business, 
it is impossible to secure the services of competent teachers 
without paying them well. And to do this is the truest 
economy, £d parents and legislators but know it. Place 
a good schoolmaster in a district, and you secure at least 
one gentleman in the place. And remember, that man is 
the model after whom the children who pass under his 
hands insensibly form themselves. To have one such 
gentleman's services secured for a a populous district is a 

Seat advantage for youth, but the benefits of which are 
rived rather by the next generation than by our own. 
Another great difficulty which the Irish School System 
has had to oontend with, has been the intense poverty of 
the people. Poverty, to the extent of destitution and lack 
of the necessaries of life, is an immense hindrance to 
education ; it makes children, as men, dead to anything 
but the most urgent calls of their physical nature. Nobler 
desires are extinguished, and thirst for knowledge dis- 
appears. "Often," says Mr. M'Creedy, one of the 
inspectors of schools, " often, in driving in a morning to 
a school, where, perhaps. I was destined to meet but ten 
or fourteen pupils, have I passed scores of children of the 
most tender years sitting by the wayside, covered with 
old Mcks, sheets, or quilts, and perh^ with nothing but 
their own soanty rags, and so the long day through, 
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herding sbecp and cattle, and sometimes geese, instead of 
being where they ought to have been, and where, most 
probably, if their parents' poverty had not interfered, they 
would have been, under the eye of the neighbouring 
schoolmaster, imbibing what they might of the precious 
elements of Icnowledge/' 

These and all other difficulties have nevertheless been 
gallantly overcome by a host of diligent and energetic 
labourers in the wide field of Irish education. Improved 
teachers have been supplied, and improved methods of 
teaching have been adopted ; parents have found their 
children better behaved, more cleanly and orderly, more 
intelligent and apt in industrial pursuits, — ^that th%y made 
better agriculturists and better tradesmen, and had a much 
better chance of " getting on in the world," in conse- 
quence of receiving their instruction at the National 
Schools ; and so the system has gradually been becoming 
more popular^ among the poor Irish people. It is a 
remarkable fact, that although the population of Ireland 
has diminished by two millions in ten years, the number 
of children attending the Irish schools is as regularly 
increasing. So that education and emigration are going 
hand in hand. 

We have but little space left to speak of the thorough' 
neu of the Irish education system, which, in all its de- 
partments, is greatly to be admired. The arrangements 
of the schools are excellent, care being taken to provide 
efficient ventilation and other conditions requisite for the 
preservation of the children's physical health. The lesson- 
books adopted in the schools are quite model books, and 
have been extensively ad(^ted in tlus country and in the 
colonies. Of the results, let the following statement of 
the Rev. W. Kelleher, the Catholic priest of Dunmanway, 
county Cork, be taken as an illustration — " The peasant's 
child," says he, " can now get, in these schools, a literary 
education which formerly wealth could not have com- 
manded ; and this is a most gratifying reflection. There 
can be no doubt, also, that habits of order, cleanliness, 
punctuality, and industry, are being contracted by the 
children in attendance at those schools. The improve- 
ment of the girls, especially in needlework, is now gene- 
rally remarked, and very many will, in consequence, be 
enabled to earn a respectable livelihood, whether tiiey 
finally settle down in their own country, or are borne by 
the tide of emigration to some foreign land." 

Not only is a complete scholastic education given to the 
children in the schools, but they are also taught singing 
extensively on the Hullah system, and the greatest atten- 
tion is paid to their habits, cleanliness, punctuality, and 
attention being systematically enforced. We have no 
hesitation in saying that England has nothing to compare 
with the Irish School System in efficiency, excellence, and 
thoroughness ; and the statesman who shall confer upon 
the children of the English peasantry such an education 
as the children of the Irish poor are now receiving, will 
prove the greatest of nationid benefactors. 

But the Irish system does not stop with mere literary 
culture. The arrangements made by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the industrial education of the rising generation 
in Ireland are the most valuable part of the plan. In all 
parts of Ireland they have erected and established model 
agricultural schools, to which farms are attached; and 
there the children of poor and rich farmers, and of paupers 
taken from workhouses, are carefully instructed in the 
best methods of cultivating the soil, of growing flax, of 
drainage, of cropping, and farm management generally, 
including agricultural book-keeping. These model fiirms 
are the centres of activity, and the standing examples of 
their respective neighbourhoods. The young men learn 
improved methods of farming, which they communicate 
to their parents to their advantage, or carry with them to 
America, where they make clever and prosperotis fiurmers. 

Model gardens, with schools attached, arc also estab- 



lished in many places, where the youths axe instructed in 
gardening and horticulture; all tending to form habits of 
industry m them, and to render them valuable labourers 
for themselves or others. 

Nor are the girls of Ireland neglected in these educa- 
tional arrangements. For them, schools of female indus- 
try exist, where they are taught, besides the usual literary 
instruction, needlework, Imitting, cutting out, dress- 
making, cookery, and other female occupations. The 
effects of such discipline is already apparent in the im- 
proved and improving character of &e growing girls of 
Ireland. Speaking of Dunmanway schools, Mr. iUvanagh, 
the inspector, says, — " I recoUect, at the opening of the 
schools, the little girls presented themselves in the middle 
of August, with their mothers' cloaks, and various other 
garments, thrown over their heads and round their necks ; 
now you see them with smart bonnets, neat and cheap 
frocks made in the schools, light neck-oovering, tidily- 
kept hair, with nets made by themselves, the most scru- 
pulous personal deauliness, and all the amenities of higher 
rural life, strongly developed amongst them." 

In many of these female industrial schools, the profits 
made by the girls in fancy needlework, supplied principally 
by the Messrs. Wallace, of Glasgow, go a great way towards 
defiraying the expenses of the establishments, besides 
enabfing the girls to earn a livelihood for themselves. 
The carefol culture of such habits of industry, cleanliness, 
and tidiness in Irish girls, cannot fail to produce a rapid 
improvement in them ; and before many years have 
passed, very likely we shall find the insulting words " No 
Irish need appfy " omitted in the advertisements for 
servants ; for then Irish girls will be better trained, and 
therefore calculated to make better servants, than even 
the women of our own country. 

Looking at the working of the Irish School System, and 
its discernible effects upon the population of Ireland, it 
appears to us that the statement made by the commis- 
sioners in their last report is fully borne out, that " after . 
a careful review of the progress of national education in 
Ireland during the last twenty years, and of the difficul- 
ties it has had to encounter, we are convinced that it has 
taken a deep root in the affections of the people, and that 
no other plan for the instruction of the poor could have 
been devised, in the peculiar circumstances of this coun- 
try, which would have conferred such inestimable blessings 
on the great majority of the population." 
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THE CHILD'S OFFERING. 

" The chad Samuel ministered unto the Lord." 

1 Samuel, iii. 1. 

A FAIR young child went wandering out 

One glorious day in June '; 
Flirting with bees that were humming about, 
Kissing red buds with a rival pout. 

And mocking the cuckoo's tune. 

For a moment his tiny hand was lost 
'Mid rushes that fringed the stream ; 

Then it came forth, and white lilies were tossed 

After the golden perch, that crossed 
In the flash of the noontide beam. 

He loitered along in the dusky shade. 

Where spicy cones were spread I 
He gathered them up, tiU a pet lamb strayed 
To nibble the sward, then down he laid. 

Hugging its innocent head. 
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A pair of gUitering wings went by. 

And the Child flew after the moth. 
Till a flattering nestling caught his eye, 
And he chased the bird, but he gave no sigh 
When he saw he had lost them both. 

He found himself in a dazzling place, 

Where flora had been erowned ; 
Where perfixme, colour, light, and grace. 
Pure as the flash on his own young face, 

Were flung over bower and mound. 

He stood like an elf in fairy lands. 

With a wide and wistful stare ; 
As a maiden over her casket stands, 
'Mid heaps of jewels beneath her hands. 

Uncertain which to wear. 

He went through the burnished rainbow maze. 

For some trophy to carry away ; 
To the tulip-bed, and acacia sprays, 
To the luscious breath and the scarlet blaze, 

Not knowing where to stay. 

At last the Child was seen to pass 

With one sweet opening Rose, 
And a blade of the white-streaked Ribbon-grass :- 
The beautiful things, in the gorgeous mass. 

That his untaught spint chose. 

He rambled on through another gay hour, 
• With a young heart's revelling mirth ; 
But he still inesenred the Grass and the Flower, 
As though they formed the richest dower 
Tbat he could inherit from Earth. 

Over the green hill he slowly crept, 

Guarding the rose from ill ; 
He lolled on the bank of a meadow and slept, 
Then he hunted a squirrel, but jealously kept 

The rose and the ribbon-leaf still. 

He strolled to the sea-beach, bleak atld bare. 

And climbed to a jutting spot ; 
And the child was wooing his idols there, 
Nursing the Flower and Grass with care. 

All dae in the world forgot. 

A dense, dark cloud rolled over the sky. 

Like a vast triumphal car I 
The child looked up as it thickened on high. 
And watched its thundering storm-wheels fly 

Through the blue arch, fast and far. 

He knelt with the trophies he held so dear, 

And his beaming head was bowed ; 
As he murmured with mingled trust and fear, 
" I'll twine them together, and leave them here, 
For the God who made that doud." 

Worshiping Child, thou wert doing then 

What all below should do ; 
We hear it taught by the Prophet men. 
We see it traced by the Prophet pen, 

By the Holy, the Wise, the True. 



We must all lay down the flowers we bear. 

Held dose in doting pride ! 
We must be ready to wUlingly spare, 
On Life's altar-rock, the things most fair — 

And loved beyond all beside. 

Worshiping Child, may the tempest hour 

Find me with my spirit as bowed 1 
As thou didst give the Grass and the Flower, 
May I yield what I love best to the Power 
Of Hiu that makes the cloud. 



"COME UNDER MY PLAIDIE." 

A SONG POB THE SEASON. 

Old Christmas is weaving his holly again. 

And begemming his garments with ice-spangled pride ; 
While the wind, with its snow spear, is piercing the plain. 

And the shrewmousc lies dead by the sheltered hedge- 
side. 

'Tis the time when the hand that has Plenty should fling 
What it has to bestow on the Want-stricken near. 

And no holier carol of joy can we sing 
Than " Come under my Plaidie," in Poverty's ear. 

Oh 1 let us look out on the pinched and the poor 

And ne'er question too closely their claim on our breast ; 

They have blood-veins to curdle and pangs to endure, 
And Starvation is active in warping the best. 

" Come under my Plaidie " is Charity's song 
And the theme of God's melody breathes in the tune ; 

When we find how it cheers as we wander along. 
Can we hum it too often, or learn it too soon. 

The great ones that meet but Prosperity's face — 
Oh, too often thdr bosoms grow callous the while ; 

As in boldest and highest of mountains we trace 
'Tis the hardest of strata that formeth the pile. 

How soon does the exquisite blossom-bcU fade, 
If the hot beams unceasingly fall on its cup ; 

But the draught of sweet wato* it drinks in the shade 
Feeds the beauty we prize when we see it look up. 

And so should Humanity's shadows impart 

The rich moisture that fits for the sunshine of Power ; 
For the dew of Benevolence freshens the heart. 

As Night's pure distillation enlivens the flower. 

Though we have but goodwill and kind wishes to spare. 
Let us give them like him who brought peace upon 
earth; 

We must all have a bit of some " phiidie " to spare, 
And dividing the garment increases its worth. 

If we read, as we onght, the wide Truth-bearing scroll 
That fidr Mercy eternally hangs in our sight, 

We shall see there are duties of love which the soul 
Is too apt to forget in its self-serving might. 

Affection may link to the kindred around. 
The fond spirit may turn toward many a firiend ; 

But warm feelings, like water-rings, own not a bound. 
And the fullest and strongest the farthest extend. 
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Let na kelp where we mey— 4et ns give what we caa — 
To stop Misery's flaw where gaont I^uuine crawls 
through ; 

"Tis Compassion's soft wings make the angel of man ; 
And there's something that most of ns sniely can do. 

" Come under my Plaidie " — ^let rich ones he heard 
In the choros that eannot too loudly he trolled : 
And when yule feasts are smoking, and yule logs are 
stirred. 
Think of hoards that are hreadless and hearths that 
are cold. 

** Come under my Hsidie "-—oh fiear not to pour 
The most feeble of whispers to swell the blest tone, 

For though small be the seed we may cast from our store. 
It will bear the right grain when God gamers his own. 



MISS HURST. 

IN TWO PA.BT8. — PAET I. 

Thxee is a relative of mine very well married in a rich 
rural district about seventy miles distant from my own 
place of residence. I knew but little of her in my early 
days, being a mere lad when she married. But it happened 
that a schoolfellow of mine settled in her neighbourhood, 
and during my visits to him, she and I became more inti- 
mate than either of us was with some more near of kin. 

The last time that I was staying with my friend I rode 
over to my cousin's in the morning of a day I had been 
asked to dine there. It was early in the autumn, but the 
weather was cold. I found my cousin and a Mrs. Macklin, 
an auut-in-law of hers, seated by a blazing fire, and was 
not ill-pleased, after my six miles' ride, to take the arm- 
chair drawn for me beside them. 

My host was summoned to receive me. He talked 
over the topics of the time, — ^long since supplanted ; I 
put in a " Yes," " No," or " Indeed I " without giving 
overmuch attention to the positions challenging reply. I 
was weary of politics at that moment ; and provincial 
politics, with their perspective views dwindling to a point 
or vanishing at a prejudice, are at all times ocUous to one 
fresh from the great peep-show and its panoramic pros- 
pects. I looked towards my host, but I listened to the 
ladies, off and on. They were talking of governesses, — 
then a favourite subject with reading people. The governess 
had just succeeded to the negro in literary sympathy ; 
and with, I helieve, about as much permanent benefit to 
the species collectively. Be that as it may, the outcry 
was abroad: advertisements from the Timet, &c. were 
copied, commented on, and caricatured, — ^when that was 
possible ; the Quarterly had taken up pen On her behalf; 
she was the heroine of the day, barrea within the Castle 
of Custom, and guarded by the giant Despair of bettering 
her condition. My cousin's conversation promised me the 
sight of an interlude in her existence. Olover and his 
wife were of those with whom I should have said a 
governess not determined upon misery would rest on roses. 
As to Glover, I was right ; he would, I believe, have taken 
a governess merely to prevent her falling into less kindly 
hands. But his wife, though my cousin, showed me how 
consistent with our nature is entire amiability in some 
socisd relations with something a good deal short of per- 
fection in another. 

" On the whole," said Mrs. Macklin, " your present 
arrangements must be more satisfactory. Miss Hurst is 
a very nice young person." 

" Indeed: yes — she is," replied my cousin slowly; " I 
have but that one fault to find with her ; but her awkward- 
ness is wonderful. And I don't know how it is, — she 



paints and embroiders beautifbUy, and she has a very 
sweet finger at the piano. Indeed, I must do her the 
justice to say she is an excellent teacher. She spares no 
pains with the children : but take her from that, and she's 
as awkward as a dairymaid." 

" But in a house like yours there scarcely ever can be 
any necessity for taking her from that," rejoined Mrs. 
Macklin, with some point in her tone. 

Here, compelled to speak myself, I lost some sen- 
tences. 

" ■ ' ■ except accomplishments ; so uselessly brought 
up," muttered my cousin. " William has had blisters on 
his feet from stockings of her mending." 

" Mend him I " said I, half aloud. 

" Eh ? " inquired Glover. 

" Right 1 " replied I, gravely, and he continued his 
speech. 

''The nursery-maid," said Mrs. Macklin, "would have 
done them much better, I dare say." 

"They reared her a mere fine lady," resumed my 
cousin. 

" Well, I must say," rqoined Mrs. Macklin, "that she 
is totally free of the airs and graces of fine ladies. She 
is unaffectedness itself, though perhaps a little stiff at 
times. And that is not to be wondered at. My dear 
Rebecca, neither you nor I know what it is to leave a 
father's house, — ^and such a house as I am told it was, — 
to serve in a stranger's. We cannot tell how a p|Oor 
governess must often feel i and we should make all possible 
allowances." 

" I think," said my cousin, " I have made allowances. 
I was looking over my bills to-day, and I assure you she 
has broken more gkss and china than all the servants 
since she has been here. Look at that bough-pot on the 
secretary, it was only this morning that she spilled 
what " 

" Hush 1 " whispered Mrs. Macklin, " here she is. Good 
morning Miss Hurst, my dear ; how are you to-day ? " 

" Good morning, madam, I am well, I thank you," re- 
sponded the governess, as, allowing the children, whom 
she had preceded, to pass on towards their mother, she 
took a seat at some distance from our group. 

Whilst the pupils were in course of oeing reviewed be- 
side me, I examined the teacher, a placid-looking young 
woman. Her face was not what one could justify one's 
taste in calling handsome. It made you cognisant of 
beauty without the visible presence of any of its elements ; 
not unattractive, — you could not say it was so, — and yet 
so different from attractive as to give the notion of 
approaching, necessarily, to the contrary. It was a quality 
that fixed your admiration, whilst escaping all attempts at 
discovering how that admiration got to it. 

I looked at her again, and with some little curiosity. It 
seemed strange that a person so graceful at one end of an 
apartment should be awkward at the other. The place 
she occupied was on a low settee, in a trying position to 
be taken from the door by which she had come in ; and 
yet she had appeared to glide rather than walk to it, and 
without seeming to touch the table or chairs near which 
it stood, — ^her plain grey gown and large laoe cape falling 
round her too softly to disturb a fly, had one been there. 
She showed more markedly than any one I ever saw, be- 
fore or since, that feminine presence before which house 
hold confiision resolves itself into order and propriety 
and yet my cousin declared her " as awkward as a dai^ 
maid ! " As the first step towards clearing up this con 
tradiction, I said, " Rebecca, you are forgetting to intro 
duce me." 

After saying, in what I thought a quiet, kind, motherly 
way, something of its being "natural to forget that all 
the members of one's family are not acquainted vrith 
each other," my cousin presented me in form to " Miss 
Hurst," as " Bobby's godfather, Mr. Robert Chapman." 
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"An impoting movement that. Chapman," said my 
host, reclaiming my attention. 

*' Yes, truly I " repUed I. He aUoded to the Anti Ckum- 
Law League, or something of the sort ; I, to the gover- 
ness's bow. If there had been anything offonsive in the 
manner of my request to be made known to her, she had 
paid me for the patronage— in kind -, and our acquaintance 
might proceed on equal terms. 

** One of the great characteristics of onr age," pursued 
Gbver, " is this sustained action of the masses towards 
purposes of social good. 'Tis no longer a Howard or a 
Wilberforoe spendmg strength or life in attempting to 
snccour some oppressed portion of humanity ; the lever- 
age now is proportioned to the bodies to be moved and 
the results to be attained. If the age ii somewhat con- 
ceited of its aspect, it is not to be wondered at : human 
nature seen thus in the aggregate is not a thing to be 
ashamed of." 

From this point my host's homily was utterly lost on 
me, all but the end, which afforded me opportunity of 
changing my place for one nearer to the governess. I had 
some rmdy-made remark upon my lips, but before I 
thought I had time to utter it she had already spoken, 
taming towards mt instantly, with the well-bred atten- 
tion that I should have expected had she sat in her own 
drawing-room, instead of in my cousin's. Had I really 
meant to be intrusive or condescending, nothing could 
have distanced me so much as this reception. But as I 
desired, in good &ith and all courtesy, to be better known 
to her, I was not put aback,— except for a second, perhaps, 
by surprise. In the coarse of our conversation her manner 
changed sensibly, losing what I could define only as an 
unpleasant impression of myself. In short, we talked 
together pretty agreeably until, at a summons from my 
cousin, she quitted the drawing-room, bidding me a 
"good-by till dinner-time." 

When we aU had separated for the night, I sat down by 
my bedroom fire, and began to think, just as I might had 
I foreseen that I should write my story, and remembered 
that this was the move-proper for its hero : — ^Augustus 
Sehlegel praises Shakspere for making the personages of 
his plays mirrors to each other's characters. Shakspere 
is but nature upon paper. The representative character 
delineates its neighbour nature, as the fountain does the 
tree hard by ; dining, as nothing else can, points and 
sinuations ; and, between, disclosing what grows or rests 
in its own depths. During this one day Afiss Hurst had 
given me a better knowledge of my hosts than had all our 
foregone intercourse. I had not meanly learned much of 
their peculiar dispositions, but, had I had no other source 
of information, 1 could, I think, have told, by way of 
inference, much of the previous portion of their lives. 
My cousin Rebecca had not slwayp been wealthy ; neither 
had her husband. Bringing a small fortune out of a large 
family, she had barely matched her means in marrying 
Glover. They had grown rich tosether. But women 
neither grow old nor rich so well as men do. They 
conform to the outward requirements of a " rising in the 
world " the more fully of the two, but what comes forth 
thus is apt to leave a want within. Man's nature, after 
all, really better suits such needs. He has superior 
influenoes whence to draw materials to meet his fortune 
with himself. His nature enlarges as his sphere expands 
— ^ring after ring like the osS:, slowly but soundly. 
Woman's capability springs in a night to the highest 
cloud-nest of her golden eggs, — ^like the magic beanstalk, 
but is just as apt to toppledown, wheu tried, to the level 
of its origin. Glover was large-minded enough for any 
one nums means. His steady, kindly care reached t^ 
every one under the shadow of his roof, in due proportion. 
But Rebecca already overleaned considerably to one side. 
She wished that her dependents should partake substan- 
tially of her own good luck ; but her acts tended at timet 



to produce the very contrary result. Between contrasting 
and defining both, lay the quiet-seeming surface of the 
governess's life, — ^reflecting the oak rather than the bean- 
stalk, where both met, but revealing, I thou^t I could 
perceive, a sturdy undcr-growth of purpose in herself. 
Here I started at finding myself falling into the fountain— 
asleep. 

An aptness in my cousin to apply the measure of her 
former to her later modes of life produced various little 
shortcomings and over-reachings, which were so many 
stumbling-blocks in the way of easy household progress. 
Most of these came across the governess's path. Money 
was money Rebecca knew, and by way of parallel she held 
service to be service, — ^neither more nor less. It did not 
much matter to the governess, the thought whether 
labour helped material or mental improvement. " While 
she did one thing she was not at any other ; it went in 
her day's-work, &c. &c." 

Glover liked to have his children as much as possible 
about or near him. The schoolroom was bounded on 
one side by the library, while at either end of it lay 
another of the family apartments, all opening into it with 
large folding-doors. Pleasant, distant views of the young 
people at their business, with southern air and sunshine 
let m upon them from a pretty flower-garden, made these 
arrangements agreeable to everybody but the governess, 
who was thus kept almost constantly within summons of 
my cousin. A sense of the unfitness of the calls that 
often broke in upon the studious, yet cheerful aspect of 
those still-life pictures would have made them insufferable 
to a looker-on, but for the dramatic issue of all moves 
upon the part of the governess. Suppose Rebecca to 
have decided, of a morning, upon saving a sixpence worth 
of extra labour, by giving John a moiety of Richard's 
work, and making Mary help Richard, and so on, sending 
job from hand to hand in an ascending scale, and ending 
in a call upon the governess to *' Just see if the nursery- 
maid had laid the table properly, and to be good enough 
to make a little mustard ; you will find it on the right 
shelf of the pantry, — one spoonful of salt to eight.'* 
Glover observes, "he can perceive that Robby is still 
reading." But Rebecca thinks that '* that can make no 
difference ; it won't take five minutes ; she'll have quite 
time to finish with Robby before dinner." 

The lesson is laid by, and the mustard presented in its 
proper place upon the dinner table. My cousin finds it 
" all salt I" I^evertheless, the governess had adhered to 
the prescribed spoonful, '* triable spoonful T* Rebecca 
" would never have thought of any spoon but the salt- 
spoon," and "wonders what Miss Hurst could have been 
thinking of I" 

The governess had been thinking of the most natural 
thing in the world, " whether Margaret would be more 
successAil in her department, or she in Margaret's." 
Then there is done at last what, Glover observes quietly, 
" might better have been done at first, — as Miss Hurst 
could not be expected to be at home in Margaret's place ;" 
and all is right, except that, as a half-provoked humour 
in Aunt Macklin's face suggests, Rebecca herself should 
have been made to eat the mustard. 



Some family changes impending at my friend Langton's 
prolonged my visit to the country throughout several 
weeks. Meantime, I thought it expedient to accept my 
cousin's invitation to moke her house my head-quarters. 
Tlius, I saw a good deal of the domestic drama in course 
of being enacted there between her and the governess. 
Not shrewd enough to suspect, nor inffieiently observant 
to detect a purpose in what was going on, Rebecca, per- 
sisting in endeavouring to make tho governess generally 
useful, kept np trifling but tormenting calls upon her time 
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and patience. A natural but most misplaced desire to 
remedy what she con8idci*ed a defect in Miss Hui'st's 
household training had, I think, some share in Rebecca's 
sustainment of her part. But the governess literally 
broke her way through everything thrust upon her own 
peculiar path. She seemed to have a gift for destroying 
everything she touched; as I overheard my godson'Bobby, 
a witty little rogue, say to her one morning, while one of 
the eider children read some Ancient History, "How 
very unlike King Midas you are, Miss Hurst !" 

" How so, my dear?" she asked curiously, not dream- 
ing of what was to follow. 

"Everything you touch, mamma says, is worth 
nothing.'' 

A fact which, with a more acute employer, would have 
tended to bring matters to a crisis, had on my cousin a 
contrary effect. The things broken were commonly from 
those of the least worth, and never from amongst such as 
were known to possess extrinsic value as family relics. 
Miss Hurst's tact in avoiding these was quite as remark- 
able as her ability for coming in contact with those articles 
of glass or china that might be replaced from the nearest 
country town. Still my cousin continued unsuspicious 
and unmoved. But, at length, after a week of more than 
usual breakage, I thought I saw that the struggle wu 
coming to a close. Somebody should give way ; and I 
knew by this time that it would not be ti^e governess. 

One morning, however, I was somewhat startled on 
hearing my cousin say to Sarah, her eldest girl, that 
" Certainly she would deduct what Miss Hurst had broken 
during the last quarter from her salary then due." My 
first impulse was to protest against this treating her upon 
the terms of menial servitude ; but I have an habitual 
dislike to interference in family matt4srs. I must own, 
too, that I felt rather curioxu to ascertain by what means 
she would meet this unexpected stroke of policy — which 
my cousin regarded as wonder of admonitory discipline. 

The governess was not at a loss : when summoned to 
receive her salary, she glanced over the page of the family 
account-book pointed out ; compared the total with the 
offset placed against a portion of her hard-earned wages, 
and, without perceptible pause for consideration, said, 
pointing to the latter, " You will find, madam, that that 
IS not a l^al charge." 

There was then — ^whether or not it still operates I 
cannot say — a law that probably arose out of the diina- 
monster mania of Horace Walpole's time, restricting the 
mistress of a household from imposing the cost of her 
high-priced and perishable purchases on any of those in 
her employment. Of course my cousin was aware of this ; 
but was, not the less, struck dumb by the governess's 
instant application of the fact. Miss Hurst, after pausing 
a moment to receive a reply, and finding my cousin still 
silent, walked out of the room, leaving on the table both 
account and money. After a few minutes, passed in ex- 
pending her surprise, my cousin added th& amount 
deduct^, and sent all by Sarah to the governess's room. 

I was in the drawing-room when Sarah came to give 
an account of her commission. 

"Wdl," said my cousin, a little anxiously, "what 
did she say ?" 

" Only ' very well, my dear.' " 

" Did she count it P" 

" She did not even look at it. She was finishing a 
letter." 

I could not help smiling. The governess was assured 
that she had conquered, and did not need to reckon up 
her lanreb. 

" Really," said my cousin, pitifiilly, after a detail of 
their interview, " I don't know what to do with her. I 
would not keep her, but she is so good a teacher. 
William, too, I suppose would not listen to my parting 
with her. He says the children never improved so with 



any one. I must only try and keep her from touching 
anything outside the schoolroom. There is nothing but 
the slates to be broken there." 

"Victory!" exclaimed I to myself; "the governess 
has »uned the day." 

"I wonder," said she, after a pause, " I wonder where 
she learned that she need not pay for glass or china." 

So did I just then*; but it was easy to divine that the 
knowledge was derived from servants, who, under the ill- 
cxamiued expenditure of a wealthy widower's house, 
treated with the least care the costliest portion of their 
charge, because, as they boasted, they could not be made 
to substantiate the breakage. 

During the following few days she vras jiermitted to 
pursue her own avocations uninterrupted by a single call ; 
and I could see that she was beginning to feel secure 
from obtrusion on her special duties. She had even 
relaxed in her vigilance so for as to half rise unasked in 
instinctive readiness to perform a kind office for a casual 
gu^t, and to check herself only from desire to confirm 
my cousin in her new resolve, and define her own position 
satisfactorily. A fresh occurrence ended all likelihood of 
a relapse upon Rebecca's part. 

One evening we all, elders, were assembled round the 
fire in a wide half-ring, to which a table, where my boat 
and Mi's. Macklin were playing at backgammon, formed 
a sort of setting ; the younger children were ranged in a 
smaller one close by the hearth, and busy burning chest- 
nuts, when suddenly a fall and scream startled all. Robby 
had got into an arm-chair in the chimney-comer, and, 
leaning from it to watch the others, had over-stretched 
himself and rolled almost into the fire. His hand was 
slightly burned, it having struck against the bars. In an 
instant we all were round " poor Robby !" who was really 
less hurt than frightened. Before it could be asked for. 
Miss Hurst had a linen pad wetted with cream I'eady to 
lay over the burned fingers. After a little time, the diild 
was placed upon the sofa, his hand in a sling and himself 
taking full revenge upon the nuts. His mother sat 
beside him. His father re-engaged in his game, and the 
governess resumed her employment — some feminine knick- 
knackery. We all were silent, — ^the accident had led away 
our thoughts in one way or other from the subject of our 
previous conversation, and none of us seemed disposed to 
start a new one, when my cousin called out : — 

"Miss Hurst, I'll thank you for the cream-cwer; 
you'll find it on the sideboard, if I don't mistake." 

Instinctively I stretched out my hand towards the 
governess to prevent her moving, as I rose myself for 
what was wanted, but we both reached the sideboard 
together, and she took up the ewer. There then was nothing 
on the board but plate and a tall old India china jar. I 
was in the act of offering to take the ewer from Miss 
Hurst, when, with a loud crash, the jar came down, the 
upper part scattering in fragments on the fioor between 
us. She stooped to pick up the broken pieces, laid them 
by, and then returned to her pbce, as ^e quietly 
accounted for the occurrence in a veiy few words, while 
I took the cream-ewer to where Robby lay. 

" If I had been more ready," said I, " or not followed 
you at all, the jar would have been safe." 

" You had nothing whatever to do with it," sherq)lied ; 
" my only assistant was the punch-ladle." 

" Well 1" said "Mn, Macklin, " it might be much worse. 
China is dear, no doubt, but the mishap might have 
chanced to something dearer. Thank God I it was not 
poor Robby." 

" Our day is better tempered," said our host, good- 
humonredly. "Never mind, Miss Hurst, my dear. 
According to my aunt's notions you have saved Robby's 
bones from being broken, 'as something was to happen.' 
When I bought that old jar I did not think it was to do 
us such a service." 
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Aiter the single remark made to acquit me of all share 
in this mishap. Miss Hm'st took no part in the conversa- 
tion it elicited. During the evening she never once 
reverted to the accident ; and as we separated for the 
night, she quitted the room without even a glance at 
the disoraamented sideboard. 

When the others had retired, Mrs. Macklin and I re- 
mained for some time longer by the fire. I wished to 
outstay her; for the purpose of taking unobserved a 
piece of the unlucky jar. It could do the governess no 
harm to replace what my cousin had looked on as the 
pride of her drawing-room ; and accordingly I determined 
to procure one as like it as coold be had. 

But Mrs. Macklin was so chatty and so resolved to 
keep me company while I should stay that I was obliged 
to put off my intended subtraction until morning, 
troBting.to find the fragments in the same place. 

" That's an odd young lady, that Miss Hurst ;" I ob- 
served to the old lady, after a pause in our conversation. 

" Ah ! poor thing ! she has had many trials." 

" It was Rebecca's turn to be tried this evening/' re- 
joined I, as I stiiTedup the fii%, " and I thought she bore 
both accidents tolerably well.** 

" I assure you," said Mrs. Macklin, " that Miss Horst 
has had far greater provocations before now — and from 
the very first day, too. She is too nice, perhaps, for her 
position." 

" As to her position, she must only suit herself to it, 
Mrs. Macklin. This is not the only " 

" Oh I no doubt ;" interrupted the old lady, sharply. 
" And if a butterfly fell and could not rise again you'd ^ 
expect to find it turn into a grub to crawl more easily,* 
would you, Mr. Chapman?" 

" Not quite," answered I, not a little diverted at her 
indignant query. " But really your comparison is very 
apposite — a fair child of fashion " 

" Yes ; fair game for everything," again interrupted 
Mrs. Macklin, *' from a fine lady's frown to a fine gen- 
tleman's sneer. Not that I think Rebecca a fine lady, — 
but as to Miss Hurst, I'll tell you, Mr. Chapman " 

" Pray do," said I, affecting not to notice her vexation. 
" You were going to do so about the first day she came 
here." 

" You heard what Bobby said this evening when his 
mother bade him ring the bell softly P" 

" I did." 

" That was an allusion to it. When Miss Hurst came 
here, William Glover was from home, and I happened to 
be staying with Rebecca. A little time after her arrival 
we all were together in the drawing-room ; after dinner 
Miss Hurst and I were sitting near one of the windows 
chatting, when Rebecca interrupted us by asking her to 
ring the bell. She seemed surprised, but got up quite 

auickly and walked otir to the chimney-piece, and seized 
lie rope with both her hands and rang a peal that brought 
all the servants in the house running up stairs or down. 
She bi-oke part of the bdl-ropc, though I believe she did 
not mean to do that." 

"But that was not all," continued Mrs. Macklin; 
" when the uproar was over, Rebecca said to her, in her 
quiet way : ' my dear Miss Hurst, the least touch rings 
tiiat bell.' ' I conld not be aware of that, madam,' re- 
plied Miss Hurst in her way, which is, as yon know, 
coolness itself. ' It was but natural that I should suppose 
it to require a strong pull, since none of the children 
could be sent to rinff it,' — all the children were between 
the bell and where she sat." 

" Admirable 1" 

" It was a reproof that I must say I think was well 
deserved. And it was delivered so gently 1 as if what she 
had done was the most natural thmg in the world. It 
showed a presence of mind that I could not help admiring, 
and a spirit too. Poor girl I she has not been accustomed 
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to be at another's beck. It is a very trying thing at times 
to be taken from a natty little job, such as that she had 
set her heart upon this evening. No wonder if it flurries 
her, or even puts her a little out of temper to be called to 
what I think, Mr. Chapman, is entirely the business of 
her inferiors." 

Tou think, then, that she has inferiors ?" said I. 
And so do you. But somehow or other your cousin 
does not see where the distinction should be drawn; 
though she means no harm. But Miss Hurst feels it." 

"And what is patience for, Mrs. MackUn?" said I. 

" 111 tell you,* answered the old lady ; " for sitting up 
till midnight with a young gentleman that likes a quiz. 
Light my candle for me, now. Good night." 

On coming down stairs next morning I found, as I had 
expected, the relics of the jar just where the govem'jss 
had left them, half hidden in a heap of rose-leaves. I 
took a piece large enough to suit my purpose ; but while 
I was putting it in my pocket I heard a step approaching ; 
and anxious to carry out my design quietly, I walked 
away and sat down with a book at the opposite end of 
the room. The new comer was the governess herself. 
She walked in without perceiving me, and stopping short 
before the side-board, stood some time in deep thought, 
seemingly. She turned the pieces over, one upon the 
other, drew a sigh so deep, so full of serious feeling that 
I felt it would be a breach of honour to stay longer where 
I was unseen. I threw my book on the table, and, to 
carry off the awkwardness of my advance, I quoted aloud 
the appropriate line tluct had been running through my 
mind since the previous evening : 

And ttistress of herself though China full I 

Thus I, perhaps somewhat ungenerously, threw the 
embarrassment over on my fair opponent. 

She started and said, " Ah 1 that was an accident ;" 
adding instantly, " that I was extremely sorry for, though 
I did not say so." 

" No," said I, "certainly ; you did not." 

She blushed and looked annoyed, and, as if thrown off 
her guard, said hastily : — 

" And you think I ought, probably ?" 

" Oh ! — why, really, I did not mean to oo an 

opinion upon that. Miss Hurst." 

" But suppose you did ? If you spoke, what would you 
say?" 

" I do not think that I am competent to form one. 
Much depends on one's intention ; silence, you know, is 
sometimes more eloquent than speech." 

"And do you thiiuk I have reached the aim of elo- 
quence, — conviction?" she inquired, after a moment's 
pause, and with a frank, arch snule, as if seeing that I had 
penetrated her plan, she concluded it to be more prudent 
to explain the motive. 

" I think you have ; I hope you have." 

" Thank you," said she. " The Comedy of Errors, 
of which I trust you witnessed the closing act last 
evening, was brought about by a peculiar position, and 
perhaps peculiar feelings." 

" And peculiar people," added I. " My cousin is, I am 
aware, ratber obtuse on some points, though very good in 
her own way. But may I, without impertinence, ask 
how you devised your mode of cure — for cured I think 
she is ?" 

" If youwish to know," she said " I'll try to tell you 
whilst I flnish my last evening's task. The story of 
* governesses' grievances' can be nothing new to you after 
ail that has lately been written and said on the subject. 
For my part, I could not help being interested in the 
matter, and I had the advantage of viewing their position 
impartially long before I looked to occupy any such 
myself." 
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CHICKENS AND EGGS. 

Wc do not know mnch of people who indulge in animal 
fancies. We have had, of course, a sort of general notion 
of the fact, that, apart from the breeders of the beasts 
which supply our meat-markets, there were a number of 
circles intensely occupied with " a fancy," and, of course, 
always more intensely occupied than if the fancy had 
been a real serious business. There was one section 
engaged in the improvement of those beautiful, long- 
eared, silky-coated spaniels which consort so harmoniously 
with hi^h-bred luxury. Another in developing to the 
utmost degree of perfection the ugliness of that race of 
shaggy terriers which are Kood for rats. Then there was 
a society for the cultivation of pigeons with enormous 
pouting breasts ; and pigeons with ruffs and friUs ; and 
pigeons which tumbled eccentrically in their flight, — and 
various other abnormal varieties of the dove kind. We 
were also aware of another association which met for the 
exhibition of rabbits with enormously aggravated ears, 
tortured into every mode of " lap ;" and competition for 
prizes in which smuts and other bteeds were classed as 
regularly as Bevons and Herefords at the Christmas 
cattle show. We confess that we did not attach so much 
importance to " fancies " as to expect any great results 
from such efforts ; but a new fancy has lately made its 
appearance which demands more attention. The fimcy 
for Cochin China Fowls. 

We suppose almost everbody now knows something 
about the rage for those feathered bipeds, and the extent 
to which it has gone, or it might be necessary to vindi- 
cate the msjesty of the subiect against a tendency to 
laughter. But it is no laughing matter. The Times has 
had a leader upon the subject, and Punch a cartoon; and 
there have been provincial. poultry shows, and a grand 
one at the Bazaar in King Street, Portman Square. There 
have been sharp contests for preference between the buff 
and cinnamon-coloured, and the white and partridge- 
coloured Shanghaes, in which the buffs seem to have 
come off crowing. Amateurs talk as learnedly of the 
breed of favourite and famous birds as the jockeys do of 
the pedigree of a celebrated racehorse. Prizes have been 
given for competition ; and, what is more to the purpose, 
prices have been paid which may looked upon as rather 
fair prices for fowls. A larger sum has been refused for a 
celebrated hen than would buy a fat bullock ; and pens of 
chickens range at a higher figure than pens of sheep. 
Everv day there are advertisements in the paper of eggs 
to seU, much too dear for breakfast, the price varying 
from a guinea a dozen to a shilling a piece, so that if we 
have not geese in the present day which produce golden 
<iggs, we have chickens which may be said to favour their 
owners with silver ones. And last, though not least, we 
may add the fact, that a poultry literature is springing up, 
emulating in cost and appearance the treatises on the 
breeding of cattle. 

We hardly know that we have a right to call a move- 
ment which assumes such magnitude a fancy. It seems 
derogatory to class it with a mania for '* toy terriers " or 
" doable smuts." It rises to the dignitv of " an interest," 
and in future it will be better to speak of it, perhaps, as 
the "poultry interest," just as we speak of the " agricul- 
tural mterest." Those who are engaged in it are seeking 
for utility rather than ornament, as any one may see at a 
glance who takes a peep at their pets ; and the poets who 
write of the " clear note of chanticleer " will have to 
alter their tone if Shanghaes become general. It is cer- 
tainly not beauty which the connoisseurs are in search of, 
for Shanghaes are not half so pretty as our present 
poultry. We hardly know how to describe them to those 
who have not seen them, but a notion of them may be 
gained if any one can stretch his imagination so far as 
to picture an ordinary cock with his taQ all but pulled 



out, and his shanks inducted into a pair of feather 
small-clothes, such as are seen in the representations 
of Dutchmen in the dayi of Van Tromp. Indeed, 
there is a sort of Dntch look about them altogether, 
well in keeping with what we learn of their heavy 
phlegmatic habits. They are too heavy and short- 
winged to perch up high as " barn-doors " do, but ought 
either to squat on the ground or have roosts of from six 
inches to a foot high ; — a fence of three or four fieet in 
altitude is sufficient to confine them to any spot. With 
their stubbly fhnny little tails and ungainly waddle, they 
present a contrast to other fowls which augurs badly for 
the picturesqueness of the chicken-yard ; and though not 
deficient in beauty of plumage, their colours are not 
bright enough to compensate for other elements of ugli- 
ness. As for their voice, it is utterly imposnble to 
describe that. We do not know any series of mnsieal 
notes which give a strong enough notion of discord. A 
dim conception possibly may be arrived at by thinking of 
a cock with a bad eold at the beginnine, a cow with a 
melimcholy low in the middle, and the howl of a half- 
starved wolf at the end. That was certainly a naughty 
maid we are told of in the old fable, who twisted off the 
neck of " the cock that crowed i' the mom," for waking 
her so early ; but if Shanghaes roosted an3rwhere near oar 
chamber, we should have some little sympathy with the 
damsel who put an end to their discords. 

Wdl, then, as there is neither beauty of tarm nor 
harmony of voice, what is at the bottom of the "poultry 
interest?" Usefulness! That is the plea for leading 
articles, metropolitan and provincial exhibitions, and 
prices for chickens and eggs which make us open onr 
eyes with astonishment. Just as horse-racing ioa im- 
proved the breed of horses of all kinds, competition in 
fowls will do wonders in the chicken market. What the 
introduction of Arab blood has been to the turf, the im- 
portation of Shanghae feathers will be to the coop. At 
some future time, some patriarchal cock, with hoarser 
scream, and longer breast, and thicker shanks, and shorter 
tail, and more plentiful feather breeches than ordinary, 
wiU be as celebrated, in connection with the regeneration 
of poultry, as the Oodolphin Arab is in the annals of the 
stable. If all the anticipations are to be verified, we 
shall have spring chickens as large as yonng ducks, and 
as cheap as butchers' meat, and eggs so plentiful as to 
ease the minds of cooks anxious about custards, and beat 
all the aistard-powders out of the market. Chickens 
henceforward are to assume a new grade in the agricul- 
tural and commercial world. They are no longer to be 
the perquisites of the farmer's wife or the dinner's 
daughter. Their profits are not to be looked on as only 
sufficient for a new gown or a flaming set of ribbons now 
and then. They are to be counte^ on as items of regular 
profit, as much as calves and pigs ; and, instead of getting 
chance handfrds of barley occasionally, and being put 
to roost anywhere, they are to be fed on a scientific 
system, and lodged in abodes fitted up with at least as 
much care as the model dwellings for the poor. 

If all the promised advantages are to be realized, it is 
worth while bearing for the time with extravagance of 
choice specimens, at fifty guineas a pair, and ** picked eggs, 
at a guinea a dozen, with box to pack them in," to use 
the language of the advertisements ; and to make up our 
minds to get reconciled with the Shanghae warwhoop. 
But wo must confess we have our doubts. It seems very 
uncertain, at all events, whether the cheap poultiy visions 
wiU ever be realized, and eggs become so plentiful as to 
reader the we-don't-know-how-many millions imported 
from the continent unnecessary. We take this view from 
the statements of the advocates and supporters of the 
Shanghae dvnasty, which really are not veij encouraging. 
True, the birds are large, weighing firom eight to twelve 
pounds each ; but then they are great eaters, and their 
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increase in size does not seem mucli more than in pro- 
portion to what they consnme. The quality of l&eir 
flesh is no doubt good ; but it is a moot point whether or 
not they can, in that respect, compare with the traditional 
excellence of the Dorkings. The stories which used to 
be current about their being so prolific in the article of 
eggs, turn out to be exaggerations. The Shanghae hen 
does not, as a rule, lay more than once In four*and*twenty 
hours. In this sphere of production, they are fidrly 
rivalled by the Spanish breed, who give as many eggs in 
the year, and of a larger size ; for, strange to say, not- 
withstanding the bulk of the Shanghaes, their eggs are, 
on the average, smaller than those of others. They seem 
to be easier to rear than most species, and more careful 
of their young, but their productiveness of eggs is often 
interrupted by the strength of the maternal instinct. It 
seems tolerably clear that the success of the Shanghaes 
will not render either poultry or eggs cheaper, for aU the 
calculations of profit from keeping them are based upon 
present prices, and we are led to infer that less will not 
do. Of course, something is to be made, while the rage 
lasts, by breeding, to supply 8X)ecimena. The large sums 
they fetoh amply repay more care and expense than ordi- 
nary fowls are considered to be entitled to ; but, as dead 
stock, — things to cook and eat, instead of to look at, — as 
articles of household use, and not as pets, — ^the Shanghaes 
do not appear to possess many advantages over their pre- 
decessors, — certainly not sufficient to justify an investment 
in them for commercial purposes, at the rates which 
prevail just now. 

We are afiraid that the new "poultry interest" must 
come down again to the level of " a fancy ," that it will 
be a long while before the farmers count their chickens, 
either before or after they are hatohcd, as stock ; that the 
new gown of the mistress, and the smart ribbons of the 
young mistress, will continue to 1^ due to roosters, with 
tails, sent to market ; that poets may continue to sing of 
the "clear bold note of chanticleer;" that the fowl, 
roast or boiled, will remain a dish reserved mainly for 
the tables of the moderately well ofif ; and that we shall 
have occasion for the cheap eggs of the foreigners. Still, 
the Cochin-China " mania" — for we cannot help giving 
it that name — will, no doubt, do some good. By judicious 
crossing, so as to mingle the best qualities of all, the 
breed of our old kinds of fowls may be improved, and 
some benefit be experienced by those who are enabled to 
indulge in the articles of comparative luxury supplied by 
the poulterer. Whether or not that advantage may not 
cost the fanciers of the day more than it is worth, is a 
question for their consideration. 



" OUR OWN REPORTER." 

** Our own Reporter," in the newspaper acceptation of 
the term, only differs flrom " Our own Correspondent " in 
this respect, that while the literary functions of the one 
are confined to the world of London, and occasionally to 
the chronicling of some mighty provincial festival of huge 
feeding and "tall talking," in periodical visitations of 
political excitement, those of his journalistic colleague, 
extending throughout the length and breadth of the 
continent, from Cadiz to Trieste, are essentially of a 
semi-diplomatic character, and, necessarily, of less imme- 
diate interest to the home-public of the British isles. 
Whereas the7ormer is a palpable entity, whose influence is 
alike potent in Threadneedle Street and on 'Change, — in 
whose atmosphere the crash of some merchant-principality 
first derives publicity from the lynx-eyed vigilance of the 
fonrth-estete, — as well as in the clubs and green-rooms of 
Westminster, — the latter, scarce less influential than the 



employes of the Foreign Ofiloe, as the accredited envoy of 
Printing House Square or Whiteflriars to the chief 
European capitals, is, for the moit port, flrom the remote- 
ness of his sphere of operations, a mythic abstraction, 
whose personality is nnloiown to all save those initiated 
into the mysteries of the newspaper press. I cannot better 
illustrate the status of "our own Reporter" than by giving 
a pen-and-ink sketch of my acquaintance. Singleton 
Column, who has tried his 'prentice hand at novels, 
poetry, and the drama, and who "does," to general 
admiration, the literary, artistic, and dramatic critiques of 
that highly influential journal, The Morning Wideawake, 

It was, I believe, at the memorable era of the Industrial 
Jubilee of all nations in Hyde Park, that the graphic genius 
of Column first burst upon the town, and revealed that 
erudite research and exquisite objectivity that might have 
put to the blush the Leibnitzs and Bembos of an earlier 
age. Up to that time our newspaper Coryphasus, who 
had graduated from the school of police-court reporting 
to the stenographic eurrioulum of the senatorial "gallery," 
had been content to vegetete obscurely enough with the 
"meaner fry" of the press; never essaying anything 
original, in a literaiy point of view, until a capital parody 
(by poe^jpal anticipation) on the annual whitebait minis- 
terial dinner at Greenwich, which went the rounds of 
contemporary journalism, attracted the attention of the 
editor of The Morning Wideawake, hitherto unobservant of 
the talente of Singleton Column. It was thus that tekmg 
the "tide at the flood" at the aforesaid Greenwich rSunion, 
the felicitous stroke of our hero " led him on to fortune." 
Blithely came the " merry month of May," and with it 
the "Great Exhibition," on whose stream Singleton 
proved himself a " strong swimmer in agony " of descrip- 
tive paragraphs, touching everything beautiftil and sublime 
in the palace of glass. I fear I am copying the meta- 
phoricd style of my friend (so ftital are the vitia of great 
men!) when I say that he Jtdded his quote to Anglo- 
Saxondom, in common with " Turks, Yankee-doodles, and 
Hindoos," by the ocean of foreign phrases wherewith he 
deluged his articles. 

It now became the proud privilege of Column to 
attend, in a critical capacity, all exhibitions of painting, 
sculpture, music, and the drama. With what fluency did 
he prate of the Flemish, Spanish, and Italian schools, in 
his notices of contemporary art ! How delicately did he 
"hint a fault" in Landseer's knowledge of animal creation; 
how rebukingly did he allude to the " surfeited canvas " 
and louring sides and lightning-flashes of Danby's magic 
brush 1 Clarkson Stanfield's marine-pictures were some- 
what disfigured by "excess of pearl-grey tones," "absence 
of ochre," &c. &c.l One would imagine that Column had 
passed all his life on the Rialto, although, to my certain 
knowledge, all his Venetian transcendentalism was taken 
second-hand from Mr. Ruskin, lighted into teeming 
enthusiasm by a good stare at the few Tizianos and 
Canalettis in the National Gallery. What Column 
insist^ on as the " grand principle of art " was " fidelity 
to nature around us;" and (he contended) all modem 
painters had departed firom this "vital organism." 
Turner and his school "enrobed nature in fidse garmente." 
It is not improbable, indeed, that the magic atmospheric 
hues which characterixe a eiroeeo in the Adriatic, or the 
dun clouds which arch the Scheldt, were never observed 
by our omniscient critic in his trips to Heme Bay or to 
that memorable palatial village, doubtless dear to Column 
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(for professional reasons), and interesting, from historic 
associations, to every lover of the "Virgin Queen." How 
the lean, pale-eyed straggler for fame, who had imbibed 
Fuseli and Reynolds from early youth, would writhe with 
withering despair as Column rounded his critical period- 
icity in the Wideatoaket by affirming that the " relievo " 
was wanting in poetic effect, and the " ehiaro seuro " out 
of place, — -for Column had the slang of critical technicalities 
at his fingers' ends. If he solemnly reprimanded, after a 
hasty look, the young artist's "boldness of conception," it 
was certainly Danton's brazen rule of success in life — 
audacity — which constituted the assthetic might of 
Singleton Column. 

Before the abolition of the press privil^es at the 
theatres. Column was, by right of journalism, what 
Alexandre Dumas has described the bellicose editor in 
3fonte Cristo, — "King of the House." Managerial 
power had not yet learned to despise the fourth estate; 
and, like Lord Byron's critical count in Beppo, every 
manager of them all, how tyrannical soever behind the 
scenes, strove to conciliate our hero, and feared " the deep 
damnation of his bah." Colunm had thus, thanks to 
managerial servility, gained money and notoriety as a 
melodramatist vtA farceur ; and woe to the hapless five- 
act writer (dubbed by Column a " syncretist,") whose 
performance underwent the ordeal of criticism in the 
Wideawake ! If Screw, the manager, was hard upon the 
chorus and ballet girls, and cursed and fined tid libitum 
for the least trifle, how^. bland was the greeting to 
Smgleton, how suave and timid were the suggestions 
which he ventured from his "veteran experience" to 
propose in the practical working of our friend's piece I 
Better still, how prompt and princely was his payl 
Even the call-boy had an intuitive reverence for our hero ; 
for while that amiable Ganymede was jocular with the 
" utility people " and walking gentleman, cynical with 
the junior violins, and impertinent to the " supers " and 
"dressers," for Column he had always a cringe and a 
smile ; — very remarkable, too, since the representative of 
the fourth estate was never known to give away the 
smallest coin in a theatre. Column was not above 
reviewing his drama in the Wideawake, and paying a 
just tribute to the genius and versatile talents of the 
author ; but this was probably rather a point of honour 
than of egotism, as the tripping self-eulogies he was wont 
to indite formed part of his covenant with Screw. 

All the pent-up enthusiasm of Column's inner heart is, 
however, reserved for some splendid idol in the literary 
world, to the exclusion of all less-favoured aspirants who 
venture to dimb Parnassus. This idol is probably a 
wealthy M.P. of standing in the political party of the 
Wideawake, or else a " popular author," to ignore whose 
claims would be literary suicide on the part of our friend. 
And then how "refreshing" (this is a "darHng" 
expression of Column's) is the contrast of honeyed hero- 
worship (though in the main our hero abhors Carlyle's 
philosophic stuff as too coarse-grained for the argentine 
tissue of his nature) with the merciless sarcasm and 
remorseless banter he levels against the poverty-staricken 
worker, whose depth of knowledge and sincerity of 
purpose are a lasting reproach to the heai'tiess super- 
ncitdity of the critic. 

Singleton Column still flourishes bravely ; and if his 
dramatic interests have somewhat declined in consequence 
of recent managerial innovations, he is stUl a man of 
mark to publishers, and a terrible reality to candidates 
for literary and artistic fame. 



TO A RIVER. 

Sportite Young River, we've rambled together 
Over the mountain-moors, purpled with heather ; 
On, where the foxglove and bracken wave over 
The blackcock and curlew, the pewit and plover ; 
And down the rough rocks with a shout of delight. 
Where the wild elfin birches are dancing in white ; 
And onwards again with a sparkle and splash 
To the dark, dusky woods of oak, alder, and ash ; 
And down deeper still to the green sunny valley, 
With frolic and laughter, with song and with sally. 

Beautiful River I fUl many a day 
In that green happy valley we've sauntered way, 
Watching the flight of the light cloudy shadows. 
Listing Ihe low of the kine in the meadows, 
The chirp of the grasshopper, hum of the bee. 
And sweet loving song of the bird on the tree ; 
In a world of our own, without sorrow or sin. 
All peaceftd around us, all peaceful within -, 
While gay pleasant fancies, profuse as the flowers', 
And musings of calm meditations were ours. 

True-hearted River ! there came t^ sweet rill. 
Fresh as the morn, from a neighbouring hill ; 
And ye kissed, and united, and flowed on in one, 
O'er rugg^ and gentle, through shadow aud suu ; 
And I found a sweet maid in a nook by thy side. 
Where bees, birds, and roses enraptured abide ; 
And glad was my heart as the soft summer breeze, 
As we whispered and walked 'neath thy bowering trees y 
And that young lovely maiden, so modest, benign, 
Is the rill whose pure being is blended with mine. 

Strong-hearted River, undaunted and free. 
Rejoicing in labour, I've laboured with thee ; 
And felt thy gUd spirit expand in my heart, 
While himibly, but earnestly, filling my part 
In the plan of the universe — ^best understood 
While working with all things together for good ; 
While manfully striving and gathering strength, 
Throu^ patient endeavour, to trimnph at length, 
And win the high guerdon, and learn the deep lore. 
Unfolding to true earnest work evermore. 

Majestic old River ! we're passing away 

From the land of our pilgrimage, green and gny ; 

Ample and deep, thy beneficent course 

Calmly rolls on to its primitive source ; 

While I lonely listen the low solemn sound 

Of that ocean, more awful, no shingles smTound ; 

Dark bourne where the streams of all life and time tend, 

AH thought, love and hope, joy and sorrow descend ; 

And I pray, as I bow to the fiat divine. 

For calmness, and courage, and strength like thine. 

John Wageb. 
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PEACE AT ANY PEICE. 
A coxnovESiT hu b«en going on for N>mc yean be- 
tween two parties, Car one of which it ii difflcolt to find 
> tuaas. The one put; is that repreeented h; the Pe>c« 
Society, the other mty be called, for the rake of dii- 
tinetion, the defendm of warlike annunents. Thi* 
eontror e ray brealif out from time to time: on inch 
oe«ariana as when Dumej is voted for the militaiy and 
naval Mrviecs, and ii thn> ofUn mingled with financial 
disciuiioni ; bnt it also malea itaeU heard at other times, 
as when peace congreues meet, or the propriety of na- 
tional derencei i> talked of, ind then the chief argu- 
ment* are drawn from conaiderationa of right, dttly, and 
conscience, the qneitian of expense being made a aeeondatj 

It is worth while noticing that then ia no dispnte 
about the goodness of peace, or about the horror and evil 
of war. All that is to evident that it leaves no room for 
argument. Xo one now, — at least no one in what maj 
becalledtheciviUied irorld, — regards strife as a legiti- 
mate means of acquiring wealth, or s probable mode of 
prodncing happiness. That is a sign that the world has 
made a great advance from the times when fighting was 
regarded as the noblest Dccnpalion, and indnlgence of the 
combative propensities the chief delight and glory of man. 
Every one now agrees that peace is the object to be striven 
for, and attained at almost any price. We most have 
peace if we are to be pruspcroua. It is necessary lo 
develop the arts of indnstry ; to give leisure for the cnlti- 
vation of science ; to enable us to amass wealth ; to suffer 
us to settle those social and economical problems which 
are pressing with daily accnmoIoUng force on onj atten- 
tion; to give ns the diuice of improving the condition of the 
grtat masses; to fscilitaleintercourK between the different 
nationa of the world ; to consolidsta the proapenly of the 
present and the advaocemenl of the future \ to hnmaniie 
and dviliie ourselves as well as others. All this is so 
patent that no one dreams of denying it. It is admitted 
on all hands that war would harden industry with new 
taxes, and diminish the means of p^ing them ; bequeath 
to postarity added incambranees, together with a smaller 
inheritance ; separate nations which are beginning to 
understand and value each other i perpctoate had pasaiona 
and evil pnjndiccs which an bidding fair to die ont ; 
crush that world-wide public opinion which, yet in its 
infancy, is a great power, and substitute for its arbitra- 



ment the results of brute force. In short, that war would 
be the greatest of all possible calamities. 

These things bong conceded npoQ aQ hands, the n 
question between the two classes of thinkers is as to 
means by which war may be best avoided, and peace most 
certainly secured ; and here begins the real distinction he- 
tween them. Tlie one says, let us put ourselves in that 
position which will enable us to set hostility at defiance,— 
let us hsro Beets to guard our coasts and colonies. So tha 
the invader may never reach them ; let ns have forts ani 
fortifications to defend oiu' shores, so that if a hostile 
force should escape our ships at sea, it may meet wit 
norm reception. I,et as perfect those scientific qipliai 
which play so important a part in modern warf^, and 
train men to their use. Let ns have a militia capable of 
aiding in the defence of our country, and a nucleus of 
perfectly disciplined prDtessional soldiers for the others U 
rally round : so we shall be safe. The other party says, 
these warlike preparBtions keep the idea of war in men'a 
minds, and so increase its possibility : they eicite the 
jealousy of other powers, and so keep alive their hostility ; 
they prompt foreign nations to arm to counteract our 
arming.^to make preparations as a balance against oar 
preparations, and peril peace by keeping all ready for 
war. The proper way ia to have the smallest possible 
armaments -, to show that you mean peace by your pence- 
able attitude, and thus avoid alarming any one ; and to 
evince confideace in your neigbbours, as the best meam 
of gaining their confidenec in return. As in most ques. 
tions, this has two sides, and strong sides too. There il 
reason and probability in cither poBition ; the one or thi 
other prevailing mainly on acconnt of the point from which 
it ia viewed. The force of the different sets of ai-gnments, 
however, it most be observed, act like- polar forces, in 
opposite direcUons : the one comes to the present tlirough 
the realiied past, and assumes to rest upon experience ; 
the other takes its rise in the anticipations of the ijitnre, 
and is based upon opinion. Their power will in a great 
ueasnre be determined according as those to whom they 
are addressed are nearer in spirit or drcumstaoces lo the 
past or the futnre. 

Both sides lean upon duty and conacience. The arma- 
meut party asserts the oUigation upaa eveiy mau to 
defend his own — bis own country, as well as his own pro- 
perly ; his own fellow dtizens, as well as the memlxr 
his own family : and then; is mnch in that appeal which 
loaches the great mnjoHty of hearts with an instincl 
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its truth. Love of family, love of race, loye of coimtrx, 
attachment to institutions* owner^p of property, — all 
conspire to back it. The peac6 party here rest upon prin- 
ciples which are rather abstract than otherwise. They 
turn to those ethics which we must say, though professed 
by millions, Uhve never, unless in exceptional cases, won 
a practical authority in actual life. They speak of lore 
and goodwill, and advocate views of the sin^ilness of all 
physical resistance. It is plain that these doctrines, if 
carried to the extreme, wonld lead to passive submission ; 
but the peace party weaken themselves at this point by 
acduiesang in operations in internal affairs, which they 
will not countenance as between nation and nation. They 
meet domestic murderers and robbers by force, and they 
show their distrust of them by locks, bars, and bolts. 
They keep up a police willingly, and they turn their keys 
with discretion, showing one of two things, — either the 
feeling so widely spread, that behind aU moral force lies 
physical force as the arbiter in the last resort ; or that the 
world is not moral enough to enable them to dispense 
with the grosser means of defence. The same kind of 
thought which summons a policeman with his staff as a 
protection against a ruffian, invokes a soldier with his 
more murderous weapons aeainst an invader. Right or 
wrong, that spirit is so pre&minant that few even of the 
members of the Peace Society are not more or less in- 
fluenced by it. 

Each party, to some extent, iqppeals to experience ; and 
though the examples quoted by the annamtnt section are 
hr the more numerous, as is but natural, seeing that they 
are more allied to the put, yet there are instances favour* 
ing their opponents. There can be little doubt that we, 
as a nation, owe our liberties to the courage with which 
our forefathers asserted and defended their rights upon 
many a battle-field ; and it is equally true that to those 
liberties we owe our present position. What might have 
been, had not our dnil struggles ever taken place, no one 
can know. What we do know is, thai past combat has 
insured us peaceful progress, present prosperity, and hope 
for the 'future. It is beyond dispute that Switxerland 
owes its independence and comparative freedom to the 
indomitable courage of its inhabitants, which made them 
ever ready to beat back the foe firaim their mountain 
fastnesses. Eew will argue that the independence of 
America, gained at the point of the sword, has not been a 
happy event for the world, serving as it has to create a 
race of free men to subjugate the wilderness, and make 
fertile a half of ihe world ; a race which has rapidly risen 
to an equality in wealth and power with the ancient 
empires of the Old World, and bids fair to leave them 
belund in the onward race. These are a few of the 
examples on the side of armaments ; let us look at some 
which range on the opposite side. fVsnce is giving us an 
instance of the inemcacy of civil strife. After more 
than half a century of revolutions, she is as distracted as 
ever. Poland may be dted as a proof of the ftitility of 
resistance ; in spite of the most heroic efforts, she fell a 
prey before the giant empire of the North. Hie Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, who, practising the doctrines of absolute 
non-resistance, suffered less from the Red Indians than 
the other early colonists, who depended upon arms, is a 
strong case. And then there are the whole of the aggres- 
sive wars of the world, which have wasted such masses of 
life and heaps of treasure, and spread such misery and 
desolation over the earth. We cannot help remarking 
upon these instances, that with regard to France, thought- 
ful men see that her degradation is caused raUier by her 
want of calm wisdom in the use of successes when 
obtained, than in striving for freedom, lliat as respects 
Poland, we do not blune the Poles for fighting, but 
deplore their failure, which was caused by a deficiency of 
nhysical power. That if all the American settlers had 
been like the Pennsyhanian Quakers, the barbarism of the 



red men would have dominated in the immense tracts 
where white civilization is now established. And that as 
to aggressive wars, they are altogether beyond the ques- 
tion. Few dare openly to advocate aggressive wars now. 
None can justify them. The only point involved is that 
of defensive war. 

The question of expenses assumes two aspects also. It 
is beyond denial that an army is a heavy burden to a 
nation. It costs much money. It consumes great stores 
of material. It keeps thousands of men idle, who might 
otherwise be employed in the business of production, and 
it helps to distract many who would otherwise be absorbed 
in industrial pursuits. It also legitimatizes and ennobles 
force, gives to it the sanction of authority, and in so fieur 
weakens the influence of mind. The Peace Society say all 
this truly. If it be possible to do without warlike bodies 
of men, we should be very glad to be relieved of the 
millions a year they cost us, glad to see them and the 
money they expend employed in building better houses 
for the poor, raising aqueducts, carrying out sanitary 
improvements, draining bogs, fertilizinz the soil, and add- 
ing to the comforts of life. But all tnis must be looked 
at side by side with the reasons for their present occupa- 
tion. We might dispense with fire brigades if it were 
certain there would be no fires ; with surgeons, if diseases 
were to cease ; with maritime assurances, if ships were 
never wrecked ; as well as with annies and navies, if there 
were no danger of wan. It so happens, often, in this life, 
that all we are allowed is a choice of evils. A sueoeeaful 
invasion of England by an absolutist power would be far 
worse than a century of standing annies. It would cost 
more, produce more wretohedness, wasto more blood, act 
more injuriously on commerce, more effectually dieck 
civilization. If there be danger of that, far greater sacri- 
fices than we are called on to make now woiud be cheap, 
as an insurance against such a calamity. If there be 
danger! The whole question, then, turns t^on that. 
What can be said about it ? 

Here we get into the region of probabilities, and can 
only infer. Let us sec where those inferences would lead 
us. The first fact which strikes us is, that the reign of 
physical force has not ceased. The next, that the com- 
bative tendencies are not yet rooted out of the human 
mind. We need not state the details of the continentel 
history of the last five years, which must ftssnre our 
readers of the truth of that. It is also obvious that 
warlike preparations are as great now as at any period of 
the world's history. The dove of peace could soarcely 
drop from heaven without falling on the point of a 
bayonet. Europe looks like one vast camp, which glit- 
ters with the tokens of war. It is tolerably certain thst 
if England were to reduce her armaments, vtt movement 
would not be immediately imitoted, because continental 
thrones are upborne by the sword, and cannot dispense 
with its support. There is an element of safety, however, 
in that, for while troops are necessary to snpport authori^ 
there, they could not be spared for invasion here. But if 
we were to leave ourselves defenceless, only a smaller in- 
vading force would be necessary, and circumstances might 
arise to make that disposable. That is an argument on 
the other side. Granted that the people would rise to 
defend their country, as we believe they would, — and u 
we are frte to say we believe they pw/At, — ^it is less eesy 
now for an undisciplined mob to contend against tnined 
troops than ever it was. As war becomes mora aad more 
a science, the disparity between the civilian aad the 
soldier gets greater. To say the least of it, the chance of 
successM resistance would be greatly diminished, and, if 
obtained, would be purchased at a far greater cost. If 
there be the desire or the will on the part of others to 
injure ns, our only safety is in timely defensive prepara- 
tion. We greatly fear that we eennot trust to the absenee 
of those motives. The fkct that we offer a refuge to the 
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political ontcatU of tho world, and are detennined to 
mamtain it, is a caisM of hostility : the example of oar 
free inetitutions upon other people i« an eyesore; our 
wealth is a temptation. If we were powerless, we 
should have nothing to trust to bat the moral control 
and good £uth of others. How'fiur they are to be 
depended on may be estimated by what is known of 
the regard of power for right, and its respect for pro* 
mises and oaths, as manifested in oomparati?ely recent 
oocurreuces. 

We are sorry to come to the oonclosion that the world 
is not as it ought to be ; that we most tolerate one evil, 
for fear of another. Vie are unwillingly bonnd to that 
phase of the present which is allied to the past. We 
most keep n^,for the present, defensiye — ^purely defensiTo 
— armaments. We must defend peace, if it be necessary. 
Bat we have hope for the future, — ^trost that peace wUl 
grow so as to be able to defend itself. The efforts the 
Peace Society is making will help to prevent unnecessary 
war. The growing ezpensiTeness of military operations 
will act as a cheek. The fisot that improvements seem to 
point to an increase of defensive, rather than aggressive, 
power has a tendency in the same direction. A^e all, 
an opinion is being developed against war, which, when 
matored, will render war almost impossible. We hope 
that, in the mean time, the lovers of peace will not cease 
to demand, that arbitration clauses shall be inserted in 
every treaty. Their opponents say that they do not give 
security. Perhaps not ; but, then, they do not imperil 
it, — while they do aceostom men to think of moral 
means; they do offer the opportunity for their employment ; 
tiiey would throw a responsibility upon those who broke 
the provisions, which would indicate a sense of wrong, 
and weigh heavily upon the treaty-breakers. They would 
be a first step in the gradual progress to assured peace, 
instead of the, at best, uncertain^ which we, with great 
cost, eUng to now. It is criminid to neglect or oppose 
such an easy precaution, when all acknowledge that peace 
we must have, — ^peaoe, which can hardly be bought too 
dear, so far as money is concerned, — ^peace, at almost any 
price. 



MISS HTJHST. 

IN TWO PAETS. — PAET II. 

" AvD were you inclined," asked I, " to make more 
light of their annoyances as a class f" 

" No, not exactly ; but rather to regard them in a 
different light. I had had, myself, a succession of gover- 
nesses, and if I did not always treat them properly, I 
knew at the time almost^as well as afterwards, how they 
might have made me do so. Farther, I perceived in aU 
accounts drawn between 'the governess and her employers 
that her own will and ability was set down at nothing, or, 
in fact, not set down at all. Now, in my calculation, it 
counts for a good deal." 
Yes, thought I, for many a broken' bowl I 
" I thought it strange that the advocates of the class 
who sssert that ' on the average the governess is superior 
to her employers,' should entirely overlook the possibility 
of her tuniing her gifts to account beyond the school- 
room. They assume her to be utterly unable to improve 
her own position : she is supposed to resent no slights, — 
to put aside no aflironts, — ^to resist no requirements r her 
bsrgain is not to be a bargain ; the duties paid for are 
not to be a tithe of the offices exacted. The terms of her 
servitude are set down as a simple question of double or 
quit. Sorely," continued she, looking up, while her eves 
^arkled, and her face flushed, "there is no thinkmg 
woman who would not scorn compassion extended on a 
suppontion so degrading. All this led me to argue the 
matter with mysdf, to ask^ myself how I should act in 






their position, sad to Uy down what I thought right roles 
of conduct. Like calling ' all hands to pat out fire,' when 
a ship is going safely on her way, the discipline of my 
resources stood me in stead, when I least looked to need 
it. Now I have to tell you what prompted that portion 
of the action of my plan that you are curious about. Per- 
haps, like other listeners, you'd like the story best without 
the moral." 

'' I am not sure of that," said I. " Is not the most 
curious sort of curiosity that which feels for the springs 
that set characters agoing ?" 

" You know, I dare say," began Miss Hurst, " why I 
was obliged to come here, — ^from a home where I had 
had a duld's share of the pomps and luxuries of life ; and 
that I came without much time to make stipulations for 
my future footing. So soon as we — ^that is my father and 
myself— were certified of our position, and saw that we 
must part» a friend, or an acquaintance rather, took the 
trouble to seek a situation for me, and, through one or 
two intermediate parties, settled the terms on which I 
was to teach your — ^the young people here." 

There's the " cloven foot, thought I, after a minute 
nient in asking myself if I was to consider those " par- 
ties " as so many steps between her former position and 
that of my connections. Thus engaged, I lost the thread 
of her story, and on her pausing for a moment, I was 
completely at a loss for something appropriate to put in. 
When she resumed with, "There are, as you know, 
'offences given, and offences not given, but taken,'" I 
almost thought the quotation it propoe to myself, but she 
went on quietiy " I forget who says so." 

" Izaak Walton," supplied I, glad of the opportunity 
of breaking silence. 

" But good a truth as it is," she continued, " I do not 
know that on the whde it was not wdl for sJl parties 
that I did not keep it more before my eyes at first. What 
then appeared to me offensire, I now bdieve to have been 
wholly unintended as such. But as I acted without 
allowing my impressions to appear, my first few steps did 
no damage to my plan. During my first week, your cousin 
was a good deal from home. She was busied in preparing 
for a ball on Sarah's birthday — a children's ball nominally, 
but most of the grown members of the neighbouring 
fiunilies were expected with the younger ones. It took 
place just ten days after my arrivid. As the evening was 
too short and cold to allow of my quitting the house 
whilst the preparations went on, I could not well help 
taking some share in the affair. I stood by to see that 
the girls were got ready in time." 

" And found your hbits from higher life aeoeptable, no 
doubt," interrupted I ; adding aside, " there's ' a Roland 
for your Oliver,' Miss Hurst." 

She blushed, and looked displeased, but as if recalling 
her own maxim, continued just as if I had not spoken 
ataU. 

" I came with them downstairs to oversee their 
entrance of this room, which was prepared for dancing ; 
but as we were passing through the long back parlour,— 
the supper-room that evening, — Mrs. Glover nercdved that 
Jane's sandals had remained untied. She looked round, 
and as I chanced to be nearer than the nursery-maid, she 
called to me, ' Miss Hurst, I'll thank yon to tie this child's 
shoes.'" 

But what was Jane herself about ?" 

Oh t Jane herself was too stiff and too fine to stoop." 

I may take that, thought I ; but I did not. I suppose 
my smile said, " Let there be peace between us," for she r^ 
sumed in a subdued tone ; and this was the last stroke of 
our little sparring match. 

" This was the first time in my life that I was offered 
what I looked on as a positive indignity. I could not 
tell then, nor now, whewer it was a movement of sur- 
prise or anger that flung down a lai'ge flower-vase close 
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hj where I was standing. I don't know how my hand 
came to be near enough to do it ; bat when I looked 
ftboat I saw the vase m fragments. Jane and her shoes 
were forgotten in the confiision. A large iced cake was 
crushed and wetted, and the table from top to bottom 
streamed with water. I was too indignant to feel or 
express any regret ; I stood stolidly looking at the mis- 
chief I had done. It is but justice to your cousin to say 
that my behaviour did not outrun her goodnature, pro- 
voking as I myself afterwards felt it to have been." 

" • Provoking !"* said I ; " if you had thrown it at her- 
self, which of coarse you would not do, it would have 
been no more than she deserved richly." 

"Nay," said Miss Hurst, laughing, "you need not 
look so indignant. / have forgiven your cousin that call 
Ions; since. Indeed," she added more thoughtfully, and 
with deep feeling in her voice, " after the moment, I felt 
nothing at it that I could call annoyance. I had parted from 
my father with a. pledge that I would allow nothing tri- 
vial to aggravate the sorrow of separation frt>m him, and 
with the feding that nothing unconnected with his suffer- 
ing could do so. After a serious sorrow, one can scarcely 
notice trivial grievances ; like mutes at a funeral, they are 
the last things on earth tluit a real sorrow can consort with." 

«WeUP"saidI. "Pray, go on." 

"I heard Sarah sav, < Oht Uit was I did that 1' " 

" She could not hdp it, I dare say," said Mrs. Glover. 
" Indeed, I think she iooi^ unhandy." 

"Again!" 

" That was in an under tone. She did not know how 
often I had helped to decorate apartments for my own 
birthday ball. Thinking of it myself, made me forget 
where and what I was just then, till I was startled at 
finding myself alone in the long lighted room, and at see- 
ing Mrs. Glover watching me thigngh the doorway oppo- 
site, as if she were afraid to ruk more mischief by a 
second call. I then went away, and said no more of ball 
or supper. Your cousin sent several messages, urging 
me to join the party. But I had no desire to do so. uke 
all poor proud people, I shrank from the possibility of 
meeting any old acquaintance, though I knew it to be but 
a possibili^." 

"Scarcely more, I dare say," replied I, willing to 
humour the little feeling of superior gentility which came 
upon her lips with this last speech. It was hard to grudge 
her that — ^perhaps the only mic of old times." 

" The rest of that evening and the following day I had 
uninterruptedly to myself. I had full time to think over 
what had passed, and to resolve on how to act in future. 
I had had sufficient warning of what I might expect. I 
saw that I must, by some means or othei*, put on end to 
undue calls on mo, or be constantly subjected to be 
lowered in the eyes of my pupils, or degraded in my own, 
by a servile compliance, or a resistance that could not be 
much more dignified or agreeable. The veiy liability to 
be so tried, would keep me in a frame of mind anything 
but suited to my proper duties." 

" Were I you," said I, " I think I should have merged 
all difficulties in an instant notice to quit." 

" And ordered your carriage to take you away ! " added 
the governess, laughing. "That was out of the question 
with me. Where wealth acts, poverty thinks — and thinks 
twice too : and perhaps His nil the better that it must. 
However, I did not even ihiul' of quitting. It was 
essential to me not to make my father more unhappy 
about me than was unavoidable. But opart from thai 
reason, I had another. It was then that my previous 
plan began really to stand me in stead. I had resolved 
to hold my first place at least a twelvemonth." 
A strange resolution," said I. 
A pradent and a pleasant one, I can affirm." 
But if ill-treated, why should you persist in endiuring 
it?" 
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" To give good reason for better treatment. Ton ean 
reasonaUy exiieet nothing for nothing. The gorcmess 
must earn before she can receive. That is what she binds 
herself to in her bargain. And it would be folly to calcu- 
late on pay in any kind — gold or goodwill beforehand. 
Is it not, to say the least, very inoonfiatent that any 
salaried stranger should expect to be looked on as ' one ii 
the family,' — a governess's beau-ideal of a tuition, whilst 
holding herself upon the threshold, ready to be gone at a 
word's warning ? " 

" Well ! Indeed, so it seems." 

" I would have a govcmeas settle with herself that her 
lot was cast beyond recall for a certain reasonable period,-— 
I don't think a year too long ; you don't eat ' a peck of 
salt ' in less ; I would, in fact, have her fix a term of 
trial for herself, and till then act and feel as a member of 
the family, — which she may do without obtruding the 
supposition upon others,— and meantime conduct herself 
as a thinking woman would on really entering another 
household: prudently and cautiously creating customs 
before ceremony wears away. She will guard hersdf 
from impulsive concessions and embarrassing demands if 
she take up her burden like £8op, so that it may leasen 
daily by the way. A governess made me learn that lesson 
long ago ; but it was many years after that I saw the ap- 
^cation of it." 

" She did not perceive it, then?" 

" Not she 1 poor thing. She saw nothing Ix^ond the 
bread-basket. She was one of those wonder-workmg 
people who teach eveiything and know nothing, in the 
right sense of knowledge." 

" She proved in that one instance, at least, the pos- 
sibility of teaching ^hai she did not understand," said I. 

" The proof was long of coming, though. Like many 
another lesson, tAai fell on ground where it could not 
fructify until the rain fell I" 

Her eyes filled'with tears as she said this, and we both 
were silent for some time. 

" I was near forgetting," said Miss Hurst, at length, 
" another advantage of my resolution, peculiarly valuable 
to irritable people : when yon have resolved freely upon 
subjecting youndf to anything, it is no longer to the 
will of oUiers you submit, but your own. Thai makes 
an immense difference in the bearing of annoyance of any 
kind. Your own determination stimds between you and 
the whims of others ; and you are spared all the pain and 
per^exity of indecision — and what a saving that alone 
IS ! I cannot tell you what comfort I have found in such 
a resolution. It simplified my course, and brought the 
points I had to consider to a very few. I " - 

" But, pardon my interrupting you," said I, " why not 
at once and straightforwardly refiise to comply with any 
demand not agreed to in your terms ?" 

" At first that might have ended my engagement. 
Mrs. Glover was accustomed to exact such offices from my 
predecessors, and probably would not just then take a 
denial of them from me. And having, as I have told 
you, made up my mind to stay in the situation, the only 
matter to be considered was how best to make it 
tenable." 

" But surely you might have appealed to Mr. Glover ; 
he " 

" Pardon mc. I don't think that I could, with pro- 
priety. He was from tlie very first disposed to like me 
as the children's teacher, and to treat me with real and 
familiar kindness. I was the more bound to avoid giving 
him any disturbance. He is a determined man when 
required to decide upon a ])oint, though exceedingly gentle 
and even-tempered. But in any case I should object to 
appeal to the master's authority. If a governess cannot 
keep her place without creating, or even risking, a differ- 
ence between those who must stay together, she had 
better quit at once. It was Mrs. Glover engaged me. 
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md to her onlj I eonld, agreeably to my o?ni Tiewi, 
make either objection or complaint. With her I had to 
deal, and I could see but one way of sncoeeding. There 
if a ffuiet sort of tenacity about her that could be met 
only by a quiet and constant defieat of her desires. Once 
that I had made myself acceptable in my real place, I 
could, I knew, at any time fall back on a direct refusal to 
do more than its duties. But I hate a dispute. I would, 
where I could, aroid cren a word of dis^ppreement ; and 
perhaps, too, I got into the spirit of the character I was 
enacting, and wished to play it out." 

" But pray," asked I, " had you no ap no idea that 
yctt might not have the option of carrying out your 
phinP" 

" In other words, that Mrs. Glorer might dismiss me ? 
Not the least. I counted on making myself acceptable in 
my proper place, so that she would prefer desisting from 
all undue demands on me. Besides, I could ndt have 
helped observing, that in all households on a certain foot- 
ing, they who stickle for performance of their own duties 
are the most prized, the best paid, and the longest kept. 
And with good reason : they fulfil their duties. If they 
did not, where would be the benefit of the ' division of 
labour.' I've been reading Adam Smith, on Mr. Glover's 
recommendation," she added, with a smile. 

" But do you think," said I, " that they can be best 
liked?" 

*' I think they may be that too, if they choose. The 
same common sense that frould define their ordinary 
duties would point out where they should overstep aU 
rules to hdp their fellow-helps. Now I believe that, far 
from being the helpless victim to the whims of her 
employer which the governess is represented to be, few of 
the employed classes can resist imposition more effectually 
than can my own." 

" But how? Wealth gives the employer almost un- 
limited power of change." 

" And a proportionate indifference or I'eluctance to use 
it, iraless to secure an evident advantage. No such ad- 
vantage can appear where a governess is able to fiilfil her 
resl and positive duties ; and therefore I believe she may 
make it depend on her own will and pleasure to go a 
hair's breauth beyond. But I more than suspect one 
canse of discomfort in the case of many governesses to be, 
that they are unable to fulfil the terms of their engage- 
ment, and, conscious of their inability, they are wedc ; 
when over-worked or tried in one direction, they dare net 
turn on their oppressors ; they are afraid of bringing into 
sight their shortcomings in another. In what country 
will you find ' average governesses ' able to perform what 
they undertake in this ?" 

" In none, I should think. But here, Miss Hurst, 
fiishion is. in fault," said I. 

** So are those who are commonly considered its irre- 
sponsible victims, Mr. Chapman ; I, who am one of them, 
say it without fear or shame." 

" But in seeking such situations, they are more or less 
compelled to connive at the fiction of universal aecom* 
pHahment." 

" And compelled to get off with ' not at home ' when 
called on to make good their pretensions." 

" That is the way " 

*' A wrong way," interrupted she, impatiently, " and 
a most mistidcen way. Fashion is not the less indignant 
at impotfure for being itself accessory to the imposition. 
And what can come of those hollow pretensions? They 
are easUy sounded; and often are so by even ignorant 
people — ^the very class most likely to overrate the pretence 
and underrate the pretender." 

" But how can you resist Custom ? To meet exaction 
even less than half way, pretension is indispensable. The 
person who needs employment must submit to the common 
forms of seeking it. What would yon have one do ?" 



" Submit, certainly ; but in a different way. Let her 
lower her pretension to the level at which f^ion sets 
her skill. On this point, at least, I do not preach more 
than I practised : my own notions decided me to accept 
this tuition in preference to some higher-paying places 
that I might have tried. Indeed, I have found more than 
my account in undertaking rather less than I could do. 
They all here, I am conscious, overrate my capabilities." 

There was in all this good sense and good feeling 
enough to please me, who am neither saint nor solon, quite. 
The only fiiult I found was somewhat of the tone that 
teaching is apt to give one's mode of speaking. ^ 

Just then I happened to look across the room, and 
found that Miss Hurst's speech was reaching ears for 
which it was not meant. Jane and Robby were holding 
the door igar slightly, and curiously peering through. 
How long they had been there I could not teU, and did 
not ask ; that was the business of their governess, if she 
chose to hazard a question or reproof. Meantime both 
had come forward. 

" Breakfast, please. Miss Hurst," said Jane. 

"How's your foot, Robby?" asked I, of the young 
urchin, who had clambered behind me, and was treading 
on my coat-tails. 

" Tisn't my foot, but my fingers." 

" Oh ! ay. I bcff pardon. Well I and how are they 
— those mischief-making little digits ? " 

" Nothing ails them but the sling, I suspect. That's 
the sorest jMirt now, — eh, Robby ?" said Miss Hurst, as 
she took the other hand, and walked towards the break- 
fast-room, Jane and I following. We found our friends 
at table, Rebecca making tea, and the rest making believe 
to wait for us. 

" WeU, good folk I" cried Mrs. Macklin, " what were 
you about, this morning?" 

Miss Hurst was painting," answered Jane. 
And Cousin Robert listening," added Robby. 
I did not know that colours speak," said Sarah. 
Some colours do," observed Mrs. Macklin, nodding 
towards the governess. 

" Surely," said our host, rubbing his hands, " it is not 
picking primroses you would expect to find people this 
frosty morning, though Chapman seems, for all that, to 
have been gaUiering a nosegay — ^look 1 " 

All eyes were turned towai^ the piece of china, which 
Robby had extracted from my pocket, and was holding up. 

" ' He that hides finds,' Robby." said his father. 

"There are more Robbys in the world than one," 
hinted Mrs. Macklin. 

My cousin was, I know, not best pleased at this disco- 
very ; she liked dearly to be made presents, b eing rich 
enough to fed unmixed gratification at a gift. But I did 
not look towards her, nor wait for the " Inray, don't trou- 
ble yoursdf, Robert," which she might have thought 
requisite to the occasion. Still less would I have chosen 
to turn towards the governess, but that courtesy demanded 
it, as I sat next her. She looked a little embarxaased ; 
but did not affect to conceal her having penetrated my 
design. Her face said, as phiinly as was possible, " It 
was Kindly meant, Mr. Chapman ; but it must not be.'* 
When the rest of the party had dispersed after breakfiist, 
she waited, for the purpose of putting her prohibition 
into words immediatdy — for in the afternoon I was to go 
away ; but, as we were alone, I said, just as if she had 
already spoken : — 

" Surely, Miss Hurst, you would not forbid my availing 
of an accident to give my cousin a pleasure, merely 
because you chanced to be its cause. I have been this 
long time wishing to offer her some httle token of re- 
membrance." 

"' You win be good enough to seek some other oppor- 
tunity," interrupted she. " * When there's a will, there's 
a way,' Mr. Chapman." 
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"Always, Miss Hunt?" 

" IndMd—I shonld— think so." 

I thought ^e sospected that tha question between us 
was coining to something of Diore import than a China 
jar. There was a reserve in her manner; and I had 
detected a struggle between her reluctanee to seem ready 
to enter on a second prirate conversation after the 
raillery at break&st, and unwillingness to assent by 
silence to my making reparation for the accident. 

I was askinff myself if the breaking of a jar were, 
indeed, to be w proximate eanse of the joining of our 
hands, when she said, hurriedly : — 

** I give you all credit for your kindness, Mr. Chap- 
man, but 1 can and will settle this matter, as well ss 
the others ; for I, too, have kept my account— between 
your cousin and myself. My object is gained for the pre- 
sent, and it depends on myself to avoid adding to its items." 

'* I was just about to say so to you," replied I. " It 
lies with yourself to avoid them all henceforth. Are you 
so resolved on completing your crusade against Bebecea's 
foibles as that nothing could induce you to give it up at 
once?" 

This was not unintelligible ; but neither was it plain 
enough to be answered. She said, after a little hesita- 
tion: — 

*' No, certainly. I am not so muoh of an Amazon. 
The moment my fiunily circumstances will permit, I shall 
be glad to give up ^e result of my endeavours to a new 
eomer." 

I said nothing for awhilo— admiring the modest readi- 
ness of her reply to a query which, as we stood, must 
have been embarrassing. 

Misapprehending my silence, she looked at me, but 
only for an instant ; there was no mistaking my looks. 
She appeared almost distressed during the moment's 
hesitation that very haste to explain mvself produced, as 
to how I shoidd begin. I scarcely could tell what I said. 
I am justifled in presuming myself to have spoken 
•ffectively, from the feelings which my words brought 
" from a heart shut up and sealed by poverty and pride 
for many cheerless months." These are her words— not 
mine. 

After prolonged and useless efforts, upon my part, to 
shake her resolution not to quit my cousin's till her year 
was up — a time she maintained to be absolutely needed 
to insure our knowledge of each other — we agreed on 
arrangements for my visitins or oorrespondmg with 
her until then. All this decided ; I said to her, after a 
pause : — 

"And when I do writ«, or come to you, pray, what 
am X to call youP — ^for I actually do not know your 
Christian name." 

She smiled, and said, " They called me Rose at home." 

" A favourite name of mine," said I ; " even in this 
Ibrtune favours me. "J^i now that it proves to be a pretty 
one, I must tell vou that I almost wared to ask. Not 
that a name is of so much moment in my eves, — not at 
all. But I fancied' yours was somewhai diflferent from 
what it is, — a legacy fh>m seme old-fuhioned grand- 
mother or godmother, Betty or Joan, suppose ; and that 
' you might be reluctant to teU it: for I heard the children 
remark that no one in the house knew it, and that they 
Coi^ectured it to be a very ugly one ; for that when asked 
one day, you made no answer, and appeared, they thought, 
unwilling to reply." 

" I remember," said she ; " I lemember it well. The 
thought that I had been so long living in a house in 
which no one knew even so much of me, or had any 
claim to call me by it, overcame me so, — ^with all mv 
sturdiness, — coming unexpectedly on me as it did, that I 
could not speak without betraying my fieelings; and 
before I could answer indifferently, I thought th^ children 
had forgotten their desire to know it." 



" You will allow me to announee it now ? " said I. This 
was an indirect return upon the disputed point. 

" I should rather not,^' she said. " I think it will be 
for our mutual advantage to remain exactly as we are 
until the time agreed on." 

" That is a £parture fnm your usual correctness of 
neoch," said I, for she was and is somewhat of a purist ; 
''you cannot call that an agreement in which one party 
is entirely dissentient/' 

" You Jknow that I am right," she rejoined ; " though 
you may not feel it." 

" The next piece of wisdom is to show that I know it 
is time to leave you, since you will not allow me to show 
cause for a stay, said I, as she rose and stood by the 
window, near which we had been seated. " This is vaca- 
tion ; is it not P I may stay a little longer ? " 

" Indeed, you may not," she said, smiling ; "remember 
there is no vacation in the School for Scandal" 

" Well," said 1, returning from the door after bidding her 
good-by ; " our host spoke like an orade this mominc, 
when he talked of my seeking out a prim-Bose. Thars 
positively the last word. Oood-by." 

"So you won't stay?" said my cousin, as I made my 
adieus. I felt strongly inclined to say I should; but 
under the circumstances, thought I had better obey 
Boss's wish^ and though, when f strove to make a merit 
of it, she told me it was but to qualify myself the better 
for command. I knew I had lost nothing in the main by 
submitting my own wishes to a strict re§^ird to her. 

We kept our engagement secret the fm time wanting 
to complete her term of governess-ship. In return for 
my compliance upon this point, I had leave to present 
Rebecca with the handsomest jar I could procure : and 
though not thinldnfl; quite so much of this privilege as I 
might have done a Uttle time before, I made the most of 
my conditions by using the purchase as a pretext for fbll 
half a dozen visits to my cousin's house. Meantime 1 
made the acquaintance of my friture fkther-in-law. After 
our marriage I had the pleasure of being of material 
sendee to him, and in a manner that at once satisfied the 
pride and affection of my wife. He is now in the eigoy* 
ment of eircumstanees that render his resideQoe with us 
as unmixed a source of gratifloation,to himself as it is to 
his daughter and his daughter's husband. 

Your very humble servant, 

ROBSRT CSAPXAir. 



BEAUTY AND ITS WEAPONS. 

Chief among the absurdities uttered about woman, it 
that charging her with a peculiar and inordinate love of 
dress. We have as many coxcombs as we have coquettes. 
The latter may be charming; the former are always 
absurd. There is no incongruity in costume, no frivolity 
in fashion, no vulgar gaudiness of tinsel, no glaring ex- 
travagance of figure, no finicking measures of detail, 
which perpetrated by woman, have not found more than a 
counterpart in the habUiments of man. Even if it were 
true that woman has a greater love of dress than man, 
there is one defence for her. Old Anacreon says, — 
" Nature has given to woman the empire of beauty :" 
is it not quite natural that she should seek for weapons to 
preserve her empire ? Happy is it when she employs 
them with taste •and discretion. 

None but tha envious despise tha gifts of lovaUness. 
As there are diitisrent styles of beauty, so difNrent styles 
of dress will be more or less becoming ; and as a neces- 
sary sequence, a woman's natural and very legitimate 
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desire to appear to tlie best advantage will lead lier to 
seek such an attire as will enhance her natural charms. 
We would not believe any woman who proclaimed an 
indifference to her personal appearance. We should 
either consider her very affected or very selfish. Love of 
approbation, when not in axoess, is a desirable organ, 
and the absence of Gall and Spurzheim, " No. XI. is 
about the least desirable deficiency in the phrenological 
development of the fiur sex. There is no man, moreover, 
who will uniformly deny to woman the right to invest 
herself with all becoming and suitable adornments. 
Whatever philosophers may eynically say or write in 
their studios agaixist the vanity of woman's apparel, they 
recant at once when they come into her presence. There 
is much to be said on the score of consistency, as to time, 
place, and station; but the term of a "well-dressed 
woman " comprehends these details of propriety ; for no 
woman is " well-dressed ** who commits herself to incon- 
gruities. Indeed, the dress of the fair sei is a pretty 
good index of the mind, and every grotesque indulgence 
meets with its adequate reward, from their own sisterhood 
if not from men. There may be exceptions to the rule of 
judging by the outer garments. " There are such things 
as female pirates, who hang out &lse lights to entrap 
unwary mariners," says an animated writer ; " it is only 
to be hoped that sooner or later they mav catch a Tartar 
on their coasts : for of all the various aenominations of 
swindlers who practise on the goodness or the weakness 
of mankind, that woman is the basest who is a dandy 
during courtship and a dowdy after marriage." 

We do not mtend even to suggest how long a time a 
lady may occupy in the mysteries of the toilet, but there 
are a great many unmannerly men who, because they can 
put themselves into their uncouth garb in a few minutes, 
fancy that women can do the same : as if it took no more 
time to prepare a divinity than a scarecrow. Just let 
them cast their minds back a few centuries to the time 
occupied by a Boman lady, and they will henceforth wait I 
most patiently in the drawing-room while Araminta 
Maria dons her most beeoming robes. 

Mistress Agrippina would nse at ten or eleven o'clock, 
and repair at once to the bath. Having indulged for 
some time in that luxury, she would be careAilly rubbed 
with pumice-stone. Then was she delivered over to the 
mysterious manipulations of the coamSteSt slaves who 
possessed certain scents for preserving the skin and com- 
plexion — ^the Rowlands of those times. Before leaving 
this temple of Hygeia, a kind of cataplasm, invented by 
the empress Poppea, was applied to her face to preserve 
it firom the air. This mask was worn day and night, and 
only removed on the reception of visitors, or when she 
went into the streets. Now commenced the toilet. The 
cataplasm having been removed, a slave sponged her face 
with asses' milk. Then another slave produ^ a potent 
ointment of the ashes of snails and large ants, burnt and 
bruised, mixed with onions, honey in wnich the bees had 
been smothered, and the fat of a pullet : this compound 
was to impart a freshness to the skin. A third slave 
appeared with the fat of a swan, wherewith to remove 
any wrinkles which might have ventured to appear. The 
next operation was to efface any red spots: this was 
done with a piece of woollen doth steeped in oil of roses, 
while war was waged with the freckles with a little ball 
made of the scrapings of a sheepsldn, mixed with honey 
of Corsica and powder of l^rankincense. The depilatory 
business followed, and with a pair of pincers a slave was 
for some time occupied in mercilessly removing every 
superfluous hair from the &oe of her mistress. By the 
slave of the dental department, the teeth wore rubbed 
with powdered pumice-stone or marble-d^, and if any 
were lost they were replaced, and fastened with gold. The 
lips now demanded attention, and to prevent any rou§^- 
ness on these tender corals they were rubbed with the 



inside of a sheepskin covered with gall-nut ointment, or* 
which was more esteemed, with the " ashes of a burnt 
mouse nuxed with fenneloroot." Another class of slaves 
now arrived to colour the eyelashes, eyebrows, and hair, 
according to the age and taste of the lady. In great 
families this office was committed to the care of Grecian 
women, and when these could not be procured, they 
employed the natives of other countrieS| to whom they 
gave Grecian names. 

The operations of the toilet ended, a slave spread a 
pomade on the lips of her mistress, to heighten their 
bloom and freshness, the completed charm being made 
apparent by the arrival of a slave with a round mirror, 
which, in the absence of glass, was formed of a composi- 
tion of several metals, set round with precious stones, 
and held by handle of mother o' pearL 

Thou grumbling husband 1 rcgoice that thou livedst not 
in these days, and that the toilet of Araminta Maria is 
reduced to the greatest simplicity, and conducted in tl\e 
least possible time. 

In the description of a Boman ladv's toilet, we find* 
mention of a mirror formed of polished metals. Speci- 
mens of these in bronze are still preserved, but some were 
probably formed of polished gold, as, according to Pliny, 
those of silver were so common as to be used only at the 
toilets of slaves. Of whatever they were formed, how- 
ever, their siae was frequently eooal to our cheval-glasses; 
and it is mentioned by Seneca, tuat their cost was so great 
as to exceed the sum given by the Roman senate as a 
dowry to the daughter of Scipio. It was not until the 
time of the Crusades that a radical change in the mirror 
took place. The Saracens within the walls of Sidon 
effected the first improvement by tinning the back of the 
glass as we now silver it. Ijie Crusaders on return- 
ing from the Holy Land brought these new mirrors to 
Europe, when Venice took possession of the precious dis- 
covery, and for several centuries it was one of the sources 
of her wealtii. In 1678, several Venetian artists arrived 
in England, and made their abode in I^ambeth, France 
became jealous of being left out of this branch of com- 
merce, and in 1690 a company was formed there whose 
achievements soon rivalled those of Venice; and now, 
while the most dainty lady of the court may view herself 
from head to foot in her splended " Psydie," and the 
poor village girl wHl purchase from the travelling pedlar 
the little glass whicn will show but one half of her 
features at a time, the simple children of nature buy 
with avidity the mirrors of civilized life, and these 
accessories of beauty become an easy means of exchange 
and a pledge of union even with the savage tribes. 

Jewels are another weapon for which beauty is famous. 
So prodigiously were jewels in favour with the Roman* 
ladies, that the dder rliny savs he saw LoUia Paulina 
wearing ornaments valued at £322,916 stei'U^. It has 
been said, Agnes Sorel was the first woman in F^ce who 
wore a diamond necklace. The diamouds were so rough 
and badly set as to cause much inconvenience to the neck 
of the &ir Agnes, who used to call the necklace her 
** iron collar." 

Catherine of Medioi and Diana of Poitiers introduced 
the use of pearls, and for some time displaced the 
diamond rage ; but Marie Stuart having brought some 
superb diamonds into Prance, the ladies soon reassumed 
them. At the coronation of Manr de Medici, while 
diamonds were worn freely on the robes, they were inter- 
spersed with pearls. It was the custom of that time to 
entwine strings of pearls in the hair, which fell in knots 
over the shoulders. Soon afterwards, ornaments of steel, 
glass, and beads, became the reigning fSsvonrites, driving 
diamonds from the field, aud nearly obtaining a victory 
over the pearls. 

Under jLottis XIV. the great love for diamonds revived. 
Robes were embroidered with them, and besides neck- 
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laces, aigrettes, and bracelets, they were employed to 
ornament the stomachers, shoulders, waistbands, and 
skirts of the dress. This fiuhion continued till the 
approach of the French Revolution, when sentimental 
ornaments had their turn. Necklaces and bracelets of 
hair were attestations of the conquests which beauty had 
made, weapons to use against those it hoped to obtain, or 
reminiscences and memorials of the dear ones who, in 
those troublous times, had been consigned to a bloody or 
premature grave. 

We wonder how many ways of " flirting " a fiin have 
been discovered up to the present moment; something 
like a thousand were advertised a few years back id be 
taught by a lady, in six lessons. The fims of the present 
day bear no comparison for beauty with those in use 
among the ancients. The most beautiful among the 
orientals were compos^ of very thin plates of wood, upon 
which were listened the feathers of the rarest birds. 
From the shores of Asia the use of fans was adopted by 
the Greeks, and it soon passed trom them to the Romans. 
The most esteemed fans were made of peacocks' feathers, 
disposed in rays, and fastened at the extremity of a 
handle richly ornamented with rings of gold. In the 
boudoirs of Rome, ladies were fimned by the gentleman 
who came to pay them homage ; but on other occasions, 
£emale slaves were the fanners : and especially while the 
Roman lady indulged in her afternoon sleep, several slaves 
were employed in Keeping her cool. In this country, £uis 
were first used by ladies to hide tiieir fisoes in church ; and 
now their various uses are better known among our ladies 
than even among the Romans, with whom the fan, at the 
theatre especially, was frequently thrown aside for cool 
crystal balls, whidi were gracefully thrown from one hand 
to another, imparting a refreshing coolness. A slave 
carried these bails in a silk bag filled with rose leaves, 
and placed in a little fillagree basket. Sometimes these 
crystal balls were cast towards a favoured lover, and such 
a gift was considered of inestimable value when stiU re> 
taining the warmth of the lady's hand. 

The Parasol is another desperate wea^n of beauty. 
The use of the parasol is derived from very ancient times, 
though its form has altered but little. Upon some of the 
pictures discovered at . Herculaneum there are parasols 
very similar to those now in use. A sort of pipe of a 
blue colour supports at its extremity four branches of 
the same hue. Upon these is fixed the covering, the 
interior of which is of a deeper blue than the supporters. 
The border is of red, ornamented with festoons of azure. 
The rest of the covering is adorned with quadrangukrfigures 
of blue and white, and with yellow arabesques, the whole 
terminating with a blue flower on the point, which with 
"us is of ivory or silver. Ostensibly, the parasol is to 
preserve the &ce from the influence of ^e sun. How it 
u used we need not say. Many a disappointment does it 
produce when dropped to conceal the face* en pasiout; 
wbile its partial fall, just leaving the lips to view, only 
increases one's desire to see the countenance so myste- 
riously shaded. 

We have recapitulated some of the outer weajions of 
beauty. We need not dilate on the inherent weapons : 
the eye, the cbeek, the lip, the undulating figure, the 
silken tresses, the lovely qualities of the mind. The 
power of these weapons is acknowledged in evexy moment 
of our lives. As Disraeli observes, " It is at the foot of 
woman we lay the laurels that, without her smile, would 
never have been gained : it is her imago that strings the 
lyre of the poet, that animates the voice in the blaze of 
eloquent faction, and guides the brain in the august 
toils of stately councils. Whatever may be the lot of 
man — ^however unfortunate, however oppressed — if he only 
love and be loved, he must strike a bahmoe in favour of 
existence ; for love can illumine the dark roof of poverty, 
and can lighten the fetters of the slave." 
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STANZAS 

IN THE OKPHAK'S CAU8B. 

Written in aid of the Bassar held at the " Orphan Working 
Sohool." Haventook Hill. 

Pomp and Pageant may be roimd. 

Star and feather nigh, 
Wreaths and banners may be fouud 

Challenging mine eye. 
Brows may wear the princely gem 

By ingot bought and sold. 
But never have I breathed o'er them, 

" Ohl would that I had gold ! 
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I have stood beneath the dome 

Spanning haUs of pride 1 
I have dwelt within the home 

Where Art with Plenty vied; 
I have seen all Fortune brings. 

That men so fondly hold. 
Yet never sighed above such things, 

'* Oh ! would that I had gold!" 

But when Charity has shown 

The helpless and the poor, 
Telling woes too oft unknown. 

That kindred forms endure ; 
Then I inly crave the store 

Of those with " wealth untold," 
Then do I dare to ask for more, 

And wbh that I had gold. 

Orphans 1 your sad claims must prove 

With me the first on earth. 
For I have had a mother's love, 

And know its holy worth. 
'Tis first in clinging dose and warm, 

'Tii last to loose its hold ; 
The circlet of a mother's arm 

Is formed of Goo's own gold ! 

Orphans I your sad claims must wring 

The mite from hardest hand ; 
Where friendless childhood finds no spring, 

The breast is desert land. 
Poets' mantles rarely fSidl 

In rich and shining fold, 
But Song may strengthen Pity's call. 

And be as Uest as gold. 

Orphans ! take my spirit prayer, 

'Tis all / have to give, 
And simple words perchance may bear 

Deed-gifts that may, live : 
Yet there's dimness in mine eye 

When tales like yours are told. 
And Mercy in her gentle sigh. 

Breathes, " Would that I had gold 1 " 
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To 



ox HXK BXETHDAT, JVI.T 23iU>, 1848. 

" I lovB thee " is a " cuckoo song," 

But yet methinks the honest lay. 
Though growing somewliat old and bng. 

Is suited to this happy day. 

If I were rich, I'd give thee gems, 
And phu^e rare flowers on thy breast. 

With ruby buds and emerald stems. 
And all the world holds bright and best. 

But well thou knowest Vm here below 

With nothing but a tuneful jeed. 
And hard and fast as I may blow, 

StiU does it leave me " poor indeed." 

I prize it though, and like the thing 
That leaves sweet clover for a thistle ; 

I think the tones that ducats fling 
Harsh music to my penny whistle. 

And if I only offer thee 

What craving hands care not to take, 
Tis much to know my gift will be 

Held dear, but for the giver's sake. 

" I love thee," ay ! and love thee well ; 

And fondly hope that many a year 
Will test the He cold cynics tell, 

And prove that hearts can be sincere. 

I bless the day that shed its ray 

Of mortal light upon thy brow, 
And thank the God that lets thee stay 

To hear and trust my simple vow. 

" I love thee," and my heart will bear 
The seal which thou hast set for evtr ; 

Truth weaves the silken chain I wear. 
That death, and death alone, will sever. 

" I love thee," but I do not ask 
Thy soul to shut its beams from any ; 

The wine that fills so choice a flask 
Should be a sporkling fount for many. 

The rose most perfect in its hue. 
Has spreading leaves of kindred flush ; 

And, like that rose, thy spirit too 
Must warm and widen in its flush. 

Thy fair esteem I fein would keep, 

Thy tender faith I fondly crave, 
So that thy speaking eye would weep 

An honest tear abova my grave. 

I hail the day that gave to earth 
A heart so brave, so jost, so high : 

Even as the glad bird notes the birth 

Of spring-time bloom, and spring-time sky. 

** I love thee " is a "cuckoo song," 
But Heaven's echo lurks about it ; 

And mayst thou hear it oft and long, 
And I be 'mid the first to shout it 1 



WHICH DO I LOVE THE BEST? 

Which do I love the best ? 

Is it the mountain or main ? 
The Land, with its sweet and posied breast. 

Or the Sea, with its wave-robed train ? 
I merrily tread where the greeu hills spread, 

And talk to the flowers about \ 
But whenever I ride on the trackless tide, 

The bells of my heart ting out. 
I like the wind and its noisy mirth 

In the dark woods, far on the shore ; 
But I listen and think it ploys on earth 

The tune of the Oceans roar. 
Oh ! which can it be that is dearest to me — 
The stir of the Forest or dash of the Sea ? 

« 

Oh I which do I love the best ? 

Is it the sod or the surf? 
' Does my rich draught lie in the spray leaping by, 

Or the nectar-dew spOt on the turf? 
I have longed to dance where the moonbeams glance. 

With the sprites in a fairy ring ; 
Bat mth wilder glow I have panted to know 

The secrets the mermaids sing. 
I have heard that I turned in my lisping time 

From the harp and the lily's white beU, 
To the bkck, salt weed, and the miurmuring chime 

That dwelt in the red-lipped shell. 
Oh t which can it be that is dearest to me — 
The furrow of Land or the billow of Sea? 

Which do I love the best? 

Let my spirit be honest and say 
That it worships the waves in their rage or their rest. 

And dreams of them — ^far away. 
I know full well there's a holy spell 

In the waters that binds my soul ; 
For they speak in a tone that I -hear slone 

Where the flood and the foam-curl roll. 
I fed when I stand 'mid the marvels of lioud, 

As though Angels were over the sod ; 
But I gaze on the deep firom the desolate strand, 

And see more of the shadow of God. 
Oh ! there never was yet, and there never will be, 
A shrine for my love like the broad, blue Sea. 



TAKING STOCK. 

1 WAS riding in an omnibus the other day : opposite me 
sat a prim, acute lady, with vivacious eyes, and close- 
pressed Ups, — one of those wide-awake persons whom no- 
thing escapes. There were two other ladies in the omni- 
bus, of whom the Observer in question seemed to have 
completed the entire survey, when another entered,^-a 
rather gaily-dressed woman, with a black silk bag in her 
hand, into which she dipped from time to time in search 
of an address. Mv opposite neighbour instantly fastened 
her eyes upon the last comer, and I watched with interest 
the process of " taking stock " of her, which was now 
commenced. She took a rapid survey of the new comer's 
pretty bonnet, which did not appear ouite satisfactory, for 
the Observer opened her eyes wider, drew her lips closer, 
and slightly contracted her eyebrows during the operation. 
She went through with the details, however, noting the 
quality of the stuff of which the bonnet was made, its 
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" tuUe " trimiBiiigt, gimp, aad ribboof ; >h« Mvmed the 
make of the few sprigs of artiiiciBl flowers set round the 
face, and I have no doubt made up her mind to within a 
penny of what the bonnet had cost, and whether it was 
from Oxford Street, Begent Street, or Leicester Square. 
Then she descended to ute shawl, and to the bit of narrow 
kce laid over it at the neck ; next, the gold brooch, — 
scanning the stone, and pronouncing it to herself as 
artificial " aqua-marine ; " then there was the dress, which 
she set down at so much a yard, and made at home, — and 
here the Observer's attention was arrested by the little 
busy hands of the stranger, arrayed in tight little gloves, 
with which she still searched in the black bag for the 
missing card. The card was at last brought out, revealing 
a cambric handkerchief, which the Observer duly noted, and 
so on, until the survey was thoroughly completed, and the 
entire " stock " had been taken, — alter which the Observer 
was ready to repeat the process on the next comer. 

Some people are wonderfully endowed with this gift of 
Btock>taking. We have seen it amount almost to a genius. 
You walk along the street in company with one of the 
gifted, and a lady passes. Hours after, you are seated at 
home, and you hear a conversation goins on, in which the 
minute details of the dress of that laay whom you had 
casually met in the street, are retailed at full length : 
what the colour and materials of the bonnet, whether it 
was a " last year's bonnet," or a *' this year's bonnet," 
the trimmings, the lining, the style; and then the 
motuielitu^'Uine, and its flouncing or no-flonneing, its 
braid and binding, its precise colour to a shade, and when 
it was bought, with the price 1 '* Heavens ! " you exclaim, 
"Where and how did you leam all thisP" "Why \, was 
it not easy to see, at a glance? " And a gUnce was all, 
but it was enough to enable a genius of this order to 
" take stock " forthwith. 

Men are accustomed to " take stock " of each other in 
like manner, though not to the same extent of the " trim- 
mings." They are rather disposed to judge each other's 
character by their manners, conduct, and conversation. 
Dress affords but a small index to character in men; 
though in the fop the test is almost unfailing. There is 
no hypocrisy about the fop; he does not conceal his 
vanity ; the veir essence of the fop is, that he shows him- 
self off. As the vain peacock spreads abroad its tail- 
feathers, so does he stmt about, flourish his scented gloves 
and his cane, exhibit his rings, expose his studs and his 
embroidered vest,— everr movement saying, "Behold 
what a fine fdllow am I ! You can take stock of such 
a fellow in a crack. Take him without his plumage, and 
you will find him generally a very small biro. He 
dwindles down into the veriest pigmy of a man. The fop 
clothes his thoughts in coats and waistcoats of the newest 
cut, and is a man only to the extent to which the tulor 
has made him one. 

Some " take stock " of each other by the voice. The 
mark of the best society is thus described in Cecil : " It 
was HQt your dress, it was not your manners, by which I 
knew you. Thtiyoung gentlnnan who comes from Bond 
Street to tune our piano is quite as affable, and much more 
dressy. No ; it wu your voiccr-^i was the hvpocritical 
modulation of jrour voice that ssAisfled me you had mored 
in the best society. I saw that you were * a mQst delicate 
monster ; ' that you had a voice for me and another for 
Annie, — a thir4 for the pony,— -a fourUi for the lodge- 
keeper: there was nothmg natural about you." And 
thus the clever young lady " takes stock " of the Fine 
Oentleman. 

Some take stock of each other by the emile, A 
man attempts to laugh heartily when there is nothing to 
laugh at } vou see at once that the laugh is an imposition, 
and that tne pretended laugher is a hypocrite. There is 
nothing heartr or natnrsl in the sound : it is a cut-and- 
dry sort of thing, always ready at command, but not 
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genuine. You cannot help taking stock of such a person 
iht smile or the laugh at once puts you on your guard. 

Napoleon had an odd fsncy or judging men by the note. 
He used to say — " Strange as it may appear, when I want 
any good head-work done, I choose a man, provided his 
education has been suitable, with a long nose. His 
breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well as his 
lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observations of 
men, I have almost invariably found, a long nose and 
head go together." There are, however, multitudes of ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

Cambac^res, one of Napoleon's councillors, took stock 
of Wellington after his own way. This Cambaceres was 
one of the most distinguished gourmandt of his day. 
After the entry of the allied army into Paris, he invited 
the duke to one of his splendid dSnners. A particularly 
recherehS dish was served up, of which Wellington par- 
took, and Cambac^es, after watching him with interest, 
expressed a hope that he found the dish agreeable. " Oh, 
it is very good," relied the duke, " but I reslly do not 
care what I eat." " Good God !" exclaimed the host, as 
he started back and dropped his fork ; " don't care what 
vou eat I What did you come here for, then?" Cam- 
baceres, doubtless, set the duke down for a consummate 
fool in matters of cookery. 

Some take stock of those whom they meet by their 
head. Phrenologists, often great bores, are fond of tins. 
They are for ever reading bumps, and pronouncing cha- 
racter. They will measure your head with a pair of 
callipers, and set down in columns on a piece of pi^r the 
whole stock of anunal propensities, moral sentimeota, and 
intellectual fieunilties, that you are possessed of. They will 
soon cast them up for you, and strike an average, pre- 
tending to tell how you will act under such and such cir- 
cumstances. There may be something in it. At idl 
events, men are apt — even though not phrenologists — ^to 
read each other by the head. Coleridge, when he first 
saw Hazlitt as a boy, was struck by his beautiftil fore- 
head : he said to his fsther — " During the last half-hour 
I have been convening with William Hailitt's fore- 
head." 

The popular mode of taking stock is by the fence. All 
are physiognomists, more or less, and judge one another 
by the features. Of one expression of face we sar, that 
it is "radiant with goodnature;" of another, "he has 
ill-temper written in every feature of his fece." " Vwy 
pretty, but a fool," is not an uncommon award. But 
&ces are very deceptive. Lord Byron said of Ali Pacha, 
one of the most cruel and sanguinary of Eastern despots, 
that he was " by far the mildest-looldng old gentleman 
he had ever conversed with." 

Some take stock of men by their mannere, " He is 
quite the gentieman." Manners make the man, is a 
current maxim in many quarters. In others, dress makea 
the man ; and a well-dressed man is, privuk faeie, a 
pleasant fellow. But this is a low estimate. Conversa- 
tion is the test of others. It was said of Johnson, who 
wss no dresser, that one could not converse with him for 
five minutes under a porch without discovering him to be 
a num of superior iutelli^nce. Conversation ia a test. 
Let a stupid man hold his tongue, and he may pass for- 
wise ; but let him open his mouth and speak, and, lo 1 
you "take stock" of him forthwith. 

How quick your sharp rogue is at taking stock of his 
dupe. Tht fellow who pslmed upon Moses the gross of 
green spectacles must have read on the spot the character 
enveloped in the fiettal thuuder-and-lightning grsat-coat, 
and marked him for his own. And the vicar, who suffered 
himself, in his wisdom and experience, to be cheated out 
of his horse, must have been taken stock of in a lilra 
summary and successful manner, by the Cosmogony man. 

Many people are very apt at taking stock of themselves. 
If we could buy such people for what they are really 
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wortii, and mU them at th« vriee tliey aet npon them* 
■elTai, handiome fortnnea might be maide. 

Lamartine, the really clever Frenchman, in one of hit 
bookaj aeia himself ap upon an altar, to be admired and 
paid homage to, " at iA0 model fbr yonng men 1 " Thia 
u modest. 

There are, also, some who take stock of nations. Thns, 
le Sage of the English :^'* CertainlT," saTi he, " the 
SngUsh people are the most miserable in the world, 
with liberty, wealth, and three meals a day." 



THB LONGWOOM OP THB GRANGE.* 

This, the last work of Mrs. Marsh, is another of those 
flctitieos antobiographies which haTe become so freoneiit 
in the novel world of late. We have before noticea the 
dang«rs and advantages of this form of Action, and it is 
only neoessary here to remark that there is a wide 
apparent distinction between antobiography proper, and 
the autobiography of novelists. The first deals wiUi the 
events of one life mainly, at least, the other personages 
appev only ineidentally, or in a subordinate position. 
In Uu latter, the life of the narrator becomes secondary. 
The person who wonld be the first in importance in 
aatobiography proper is made to play " second fiddle." 
He or she seems to serve only as a settled point of 
view firom which the whole scene may be surveyed. In 
real historiee this could not well happen. If a man sat 
down to write Mis life, he would make himself and the 
events which made up Mii eiistenoe the most prominent, — 
not convert himself into a mere medium through which 
readers might become acquainted with the lives of others. 
Jjcm than the average share of egotism insures that, so 
that we are in little or no danger of mistaking fictions 
for realities in this department of literature. 

We say this of the dass of works generally, not par- 
ticularly of the one which Mrs. Marsh has just given us, 
idthough in the individual case the remark is applicable. 
Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Marah's former 
works will most likely know that the autobiographical 
form is very well suited to her style. Her mind is a 
matured one, and so fiur as we can judge of an authoress 
from her books, it has a motherly, — or perhaps we should 
say with more oorrectness, a maiden-aunt^like tone. She 
gives us little of the passion of youth. Passion indeed 
there is, but not uncontrolled passion. It is the passion 
of riper years, when a sobered judgment has tempered 
desire. There is little of the headlong rush into 
gratifioation. VHien that abandonment does appear, 
there is generally a check at hand. There is e tendency 
to reflection in tilie shape of pithy passages of thought, 
scattered among the incidents. It must be a great con< 
venienee as weU as a great gain in apparent tnithfblness 
for a novelist of that order to speak through an 
imaginary person whose tendencies lie in that direction, 
and in Ztm^toooiU of th§ Grants, Rachel, the relator of 
the stoiy, is such « one, and in the end turns out a 
maiden aunt to boot. This is, of course, as it appears to 
us. After all, we are only giviusf an impression which 
may be moulded by the constitution of our own mind, 
and personally ratiier than abstractedly true, — so apt are 
we to see everything through spectacles of our own ; and 
perhaps it wul be better rather to take a slimpse oi 
the story itself than indulge in speculations of how and 
why it was produced. 

llie Longwoods of the Grange are an ancient ftonily. 
There is something antique about the style and title. It 
cidls up visions of old Saxon Pranklins In the earliest 
times of "Merrie EngUnd." That is only a vision, 
however. The Longwoods of the Grange used to be the 

* Tke Longmooda ^fik$ Grangt. By the aothor of AtUlaid* 
Xffuboy. fix 9 vols. London: Hortt and BUokett. 1869. 



Longwoods of Longwood. Their ancestors came over 
with William the Conqueror, and at Hastings the founder 
of the fomily bore the title of Longuelanoe, afterwards 
corrupted into Longwood, — ^the territorial appellation of 
Longwood being added. How the Longwoods of Long* 
wood became the Longwoods of the Grange forms the 
first part of the history. It is an old tale of real li^, of 
which the county histories ftunish plenty of examples, 
and soon told. A liongwood who lived in the old H^ 
—a picturesque rambling turreted old place no doubt- 
took a fancy for a modem palace, and built one. Inetead 
of gables, and ivied walls, and overhanging eaves, there 
ruse porticoes, and pillars, and Corinthian capitals. But 
the marble structure ate into the estate upon which it 
stood, and all but devoured it ; and when the Longwood 
who had a building mania died and left palace and land 
to his heir, it was found that mortgages almost covered 
the broad acres, and that the wealth of the ancient flunily 
had been swallowed in the modem erection. The Long- 
wood heir, though he had all the blood of the Longwoods 
in his veins, and their pride in his heart, was a sensible 
man, — ^possibly, indeed, his pride as weU as his percep- 
tions, prompted him to the course he took. If so, it was 
a rightful pride. He saw that the ftunily which had been 
one of the first importance in the county must sink to a 
lower ffrade. He was above keeping up a magnificence 
which had no scdid foundation. So he sold so much of 
the property as set the small remainder free of encum- 
brances and retired to the Grange, — an old many-gabled 
fkrmhouse attached to his patrimony. It was thus that 
the Longwoods of Longwood became the Longwoods of 
the Granse, and the change is illustrative of the sense of 
right and duty which forms the basis of the better 
characters created by Mrs. Marsh. 

This is only the prelude to the autobiography. The 
first Longwood of the Grange had a funily : rhilip, the 
future heir of the reduced inheritance, an indolent boy, 
not without talent, but wanting energy to use it ; Edith, 
one of those fair beauties whose mild loveliness seems an 
outward development of the gentle character of their 
minds ; — Hubert, a fine, frank, quick, brave boy, a spe- 
cimen of those scions of the gentlemen of England who 
take a prominent part in the acts of courage and darina 
which are associated with the national name; and 
Rachel, a plain child,-— rather, perhaps, an ugly one,— 
who, even as a child, knew she was not handsome, and did 
not much care about it : who had — ^fond of a romp with 
Hubert as she was — a habit of looking into her own little 
heart, and another habit, generally associated with that 
one, of looking into the hearts of othen ; as proud of 
the beauty of her sister Edith as though it were her own, 
and fond of her brothen after different fashions,— calmly 
fond of the indolent Philip, warmly fond of the impe- 
tuous Hubert, — Rachel, in short, was a girl of that kind 
one would pick out as the ftiture old maiden aunt. But 
we must not forget the present maiden aunt, — Aunt 
Dorothy, Mr. Lougwood's sister. Mrs. Longwood had 
died too early for Rachel to remember her, and Aunt 
Dorothy filled her place, — an odd, good old body was 
Aunt Dorothy, — ^proud as a Longwood was nearly sure to 
be of her family, but without an atom of personal vanity 
except for her very small feet, enclosed in the neatest and 
most elegant of red-heeled shoes. Carefol, as became a 
folien Longwood, not stingy, but canfol with that sort of 
eenerotts frusali^ which we see now and then so well 
oecoming reduced riches ; strong-minded, as one ought to 
be, who with fallen dignity has to fisce the world ; averse 
to variety, — ^not misanthropical, but retiring, as was 
natural in one who had occupied a higher position, and 
had a prejudice against consorting on sufferance with 
superionwho had oeen equals, or on any terms with 
equals who had been infbrion. Aunt Dorothy was just 
that sort of person we can pardon pride of that kind in 
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— ^perhapd because such p>eople as Aunt Dorothy dis- 
associate their pride from ostentation and do not let it 
interfere with duty — the great mainspring of snch minds. 
There, now, we haTo the whole fiunily before us, and it 
only remains for that part of the history to say, that their 
record assumes to be written by Rachel, whom wc have 
described sufficiently for our purpose. 

The Hall which had ruined the Longwoods was bought 
by Sir Joseph Mortlake, — a little shrivelled, yellow- 
visaged nabob was Sir Joseph, who had made his 
fortune in India, and was now an East India director. 
Sir Joseph's family consisted of a wife, — ^a young old lady 
who rouged a little, dressed a good d^, and gave herself 
more airs than Aunt Dorothy would have justified in the 
noblest of the long line of Longwoods, — and a son, of 
whom we shall know more by-and-by. Of course Aunt 
Dorothy did not like the Mortlakes. We can understand 
very well that the possession by them of the home of her 
ancestors was itselif an offence to such a mind. It was 
still more an offence that the Hall, — splendid as it was, 
splendid enough to min the Longwood family, — was not 
good enough for them. We can easily fancy Aunt 
Dorothy's indignation when she heard of those upstart 
parvenus making alterations which even the most extra- 
yaeant of the Longwoods would never have thought of, 
and sinking acres to enlarge a lake, which had been quite 
large enough for generations of nobler people. Aunt 
Dorothy, hitting her nose with her finger, as she had an 
odd way of doing when she was vexed, and frowning 
till her large eyebrows nearly shut out her eyes, declared 
she would not go and call upon the Mortlakes, — she did 
not want to know them ; and so forth. But Mr. Long- 
- wood was a calm sensible man, who said it was no friidt 
of Sir Joseph's that the last Longwood of Longwood 
had been forced to sell the property, or that he had 
bought it, and that he had a right to make what altera- 
tions he pleased. Mr. Longwood was determined that 
the visit should be paid, and the feminine petulance gave 
way to the masculine calmness, and the visit was paid, only, 
however, with the result of disgusting Aunt Dorothy wiUi 
Lady MorUake more than ever, — a disgust for which my 
lady's parrot and monkey came in for their share of. The 
visit was returned, of course, and we get a nice glimpse of 
Aunt Dorothy's character, in which fSamily pride and 
sturdy humility are so strangely blended. She goes 
in to meet the fine folks, who have just stepped out 
of their fine carriage, without taking off her housekeeping 
apron, thinking that what is good enough for a Long- 
wood is, or ought to be, good enough for them. Another 
peep we have when Master Mortlake, in the coui-se of the 
visit, peeping and prying about, smashes some of Aunt 
Dorothy's best china, and Aunt, her nose suffering, 
perhaps, a little from the fore finger, replies to Lady 
Mortlake's excuse, that the boy has such an inquiring 
mind, with a — so it seems, indeed. 

One result of the visits was, that Philip and Hubert 
Longwood and young Mortlake were sent to the same 
school ; and Rachel and Edith were left alone at home 
with Aunt Dorothy and their father. There is little to 
remark in this period, except that we see Rachel growing 
more and more like the aunt, and Edith showing her 
softer nature in a love for repose and contemplation. Of 
course, there is a break in this life when the boys come 
home now and then; and the girls have their Interest 
excited in the school-life of their brothers, as those who 
have known families so situated will comprehend without 
being told at length. They hear with admiration of 
Grantley, who is the " cock of the school," — one of those 
youi^ heroes who will not let big boys thrash little boys, — 
and they learn to detest young Mortlake, who is that horror 
of school-boys, a mean sneak and a coward, as well as 
cruel, and a tyrant into the bargain. When the boys 
bring Grantley home for a holiday, that is an event, and 



Rachel, who has hardly ever looked in the glass, does 
look in it now, and sees how plain she is, and begins to 
wonder what Grantley will think of her, and to be 
astonished at the indifference of Edith, who does not 
care what Grantley or anybody else thinks, and to 
be half ashamed to be seen, but after all to be eom- 
forted by a sense of some share in Edith's beauty, which 
is enough for two. No wonder they all like Grantley. 
who is all the brothers have painted him ; and no wonder 
also that they detest that Mortlake, who comes home for 
the holidays also, and whose portrait had been equally fiuth- 
fully drawn. Somehow, from this time Rachel begins to 
connect the fate of her Edith with Grantley, and it may 
be Edith has a similar idea. It is plain that Mortlaka 
admires Edith and regards Grantley as a rival, a flset 
which does not advance him in Rachel's favonr, nor in 
Edith's either. And so the school-days pass by, with 
growing thoughts and feelings becoming nearer akin, to 
those of manhood and womanhood, and another stage of 
life is entered on. 

Young Mortlake has gone to college, and so has 
Grantley, and Philip goes also. Mr. Longwood has 
grown an old man, not so old as Aunt Dorothy, but 
older in fact than in years. Disappointment in the long 
run takes stronger hold of men than women. It is the 
story of the oak that stood stiff against the storm, and 
the willow that bent before it, over again. The mm, 
stands firmer at first, but is shaken ; the woman bows to 
caljunity, but her elasticity restores her to her old pontion. 
So it was, we suppose, with this brother and nsUst, Mr. 
Longwood was a man who might have won a distingidaked 
position in the world — a man with ambition enoogh to 
make that position desirable. He had given up the 
opportunity, crushed the hope, subordinated the talent he 
was conscious of, to the performance of the ordinary 
duties of a farmer's life. He had done this apparently 
calmly, but the spirit chafed below and wore away the 
body before its time, and the day has come when he 
is to die. A solemn day that for Rachel, and Edith, and 
Aunt Dorothy : all the more sudden that the illness was 
short and the result unexpected ; still more solemn tiiot 
the father's death was coupled with regret that he could 
not live for his fimiily, and forebodings of thdr fate. He 
dreaded that the inheritance should pass into the hands 
of the unenergetic Philip. He feared that he would not 
be a protector to his sisters and a guide to the yoimg 
Hubert. He longed to see Philip, to stir up his heart 
before he died. Why was not Philip there ? He was st 
college. YHiy was he not sent for? He had been sent 
for, — ^Aunt Dorothy had seen to that, — and time enough 
had elapsed for Philip to have arrived. Why had he 
not come? So the first Longwood of the Grange 
mode his beautiful daughter £^th promise that ahe 
would let nothing stand between her and effort lor 
Hubert's establishment in life, — and died. WhenPliilip 
did come. Aunt Dorothy's grief was mingled with indig- 
nation, for it was plain that Philip might have heard lus 
other's last words but for the sluggish, indolent tempera- 
ment, which chained him down to sloth and proenstina- 
tion. And the first Longwood of the Grange was buried 
in the old family vault of the Longwoods of Longwood ; 
and the wiU was read, bequeathing £800 each to the 
younger children, payable out of the estate, whieh went 
to Philip, and recommending the family to Iraep together. 
The family do keep toge&er. Philip goes on lanly 
and languidly, and the land brings in less profit. Annt 
Dorothy is more caiefiDd and busy tlum ever. Edith is 
becoming more and more meditative; Raohd looks 
deeper into the heart ; Hubert is home from school, a 
young man longing for employment. He has chosen tJie 
army. Philip might get him a Commission, but PfaiKp 
puts off applying for it fh>m day to day till it is too kte. 
The ministry is changed — the political friends of tiie 
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Longwoodfl go out of ofSce — Habert must go without his 
eommission. The dead father was right. His heir liyes 
in that "fools' paradise" — to-morrow; and is no fit 
guardian for his brother. Edith begins to feel that office 
must be borne by her, and it will press on her heavily by- 
and-by. Meanwhile Grantley has become a curate, and 
he and Edith are affianced, how we hardly know, for 
Mrs. Marsh is chary of the love scenes, bnt we accept 
it without being surprised, for it is natural that 
the manly Grantley and the tender Edith should blend 
together; and natural, too, that the plain, matronly, 
thoughtftd Rachel should look on, happy in their happi- 
ness. So it is, when there comes another change. Lnidy 
Motilake is not much at the HaU, but she is there just 
now, and she has a companion — a poor niece, Esther 
Wright. Esther Wright plays a great part hencrforward. 
We must know Esther. She is a thin woman, and her 
thinness gives you an idea of hungriness. She is dark- 
led,-— not with large Oriental eyes, but those wide open 
small black beady eyes which seem to look into you, and 
that shut you out from all insight into them. She is 
hmnble, yery humble, — ^what some people would call 
fawning, but there is no little eagerness mixed up with 
her humility. She is exceedingly and demonstratively i 
aifaetionate, excessively inquisitive, — apparently innocently 
and nnconsciously so,— «nd affects openness and candour. 
Aunt Dorothy does not like Esther Wright at first, — a 
bad sign, we should say, if Aunt Dorothy were not apt to 
take up prq'iidiees, for the old lady has a keen insight 
into character. Grantley does not like her, but then 
Otantley is engrossed by his affection for Edith, and 
Esther certainly does not compare advantageooaly with 
the beauty of Longwood. Nobody likes her, — we do not 
think we should ; still people are apt to make mistakes in 
sudi matters : the most passive, of course, is Philip. He 
is never anything but passive. Sharp Esther Wright 
has seen that, and before long she is Pmlip's wife. How 
that was managed it would not be easy to tell without 
copying from &t book, but if any of our readers happen 
to have known an easy, bxy man courted by a shrewd, 
persevering woman, th^ will understand it. She flattered 
FhiBp, and coaxed him, and made artificial flies for him, 
and took his part in little &mily disputes, some of which 
she got up for tiie purpose of taking nis part, and trapped 
him till he was so enmeshed that he could not get out of 
the snare without more effort than he was able to make, 
and so he married. 

It nearly broke Aunt Dorothy's heart — ^that match. 
The Longwood pride revolted at Philip having married 
beneath him. It was hurt all the more that a poor 
dependent of those who sat in the ancient house of the 
Xongwoods was to become mistress of the Grange. To 
this may be added personal dislike. But it was so, and 
Aunt Diorothy gave up the control of the household, and 
Edith and Bachel suomitted to their position. Esther 
Longwood was not the same person as Esther Wright. 
She was not humble now ; she had no need to be. She 
was not so affectionato as formerly ; authority supplied the 
place of that. She daily got her passive husband more 
under her thumb, gradually became complete and undis- 
puted master, and then she paid back to Aunt Dorothy 
the dislike she knew the old lady felt for her. In all those 
litUe nameless ways for which there is so much oppor- 
tunity in the intercourse of daily life,— by all those small 
slights and unnoticeaUe insults so easy to the mistress of 
a honse to those who seem dependent on her, — and by 
direct and studied attack, Esther ftirly worried poor Aunt 
Dmrothy out of her life, and the old lady died with only 
one r^oieing, — a characteristic one, — ^that there was only 
room for another in the old Longwood vault, and that 
Esther eould not get in there after her. But even that 
hope was a delusion. Esther took care that Aunt 
Doieihy was not buried in the £unily vault. For the 



first time since the Conquest, the remains of a Longwood 
were deposited in the churchyard, side by side with 
common clay. 

Before Aunt Dorothy died a new trouble had come 
upon the sisters, — Hubert, the hope of the fiimily, was 
changed. Shut out from employment, he first moped, 
then formed bad associations. A rustic beauty held him 
in her chains. He did not want a commission now ; he 
did not choose to leave the coimtry. He was enchanted 
by Sabine Thome, the daughter of a poacher, and a girl 
of donbtftd character. Hubert turned fiercely on his 
sisters when they remonstrated with him. Sabine Thome, 
whom they saw, to beg of her to dismiss their brother, 
set them at defiance. What should they do to save him ? 
Edith felt that that was her duty, — the duty bequeathed 
to her by a dying father ; but how to do it ? Grantley 
was in Itely, attoiding the death-bed of his father, so that 
they were deprived of his advice ; but a new ally appeared. 
That was young Mortlake, — by this time, a man of no 
ordinary character. Cool, calculating, clever, elegant, 
intensely selfish, rich, — ^he had preserved his old hatred 
for Ghrantley, his old admiration for Edith. His mother 
was dead, his father let him do as he pleased ; his cousin 
Esther was subservient to him. He appeared to know all 
about Hubert and his unhappy connection. He would 
send the girl away, — he had the power, he said ; and 
get Hubert, through his father, the East India director, a 
commission in India, on condition that Edith would marry 
him. Edith spiuncd the offer, so did Rachel ; onything 
but that. Grantley should not be given up, and Mortlake 
accepted,— even to save Hubert. Very well ! They would 
be sorrry for it, he said ; he was det^mined that Edith 
should be his, and when he determined he seldom failed. 
They would see. They did see. Hubert went on from 
bad to worse. He engaged, with the father of Sabine 
Thome, in poaching on Sir Joseph's lands. There was 
an affray. A keeper was shot. Hubert was in custody. 
Now, would Edith consent? He would release her 
brother, whose capture had been kept secret ; save him 
from the gallows ; and send him to India, with a profes- 
sion before him. How could Edith refuse P Her promise 
to her father weighed on her. She could not, to gratify 
her own heart, break that promise, and have her brother's 
blood upon her head. She gave up Grantley, and sacri- 
ficed herself. 

But the sacrifice was not to be completed. On the eve 
of the bridal-day, young Mortlake, riding home, was shot 
by Thome,— whose daughter, it appeared, he had pro- 
mised to marry, and used her as the instrument to mislead 
Hubert ; and the novel ends, as all novel readers will 
agree it should end, happily. Edith becomes the wife of 
Grantley ; Hubert wins distinction in India ; and when 
Rachel is supposed to write this autobiography, she is a 
grey-haired old maid, keeping house for General Hubert 
Longwood, and finding no httle pleasure in the gambols 
of Editli's grandchildren. 

The moral of this story is so obvious, that it hardly 
needs to be pointed out. It is the moral of most of Mrs. 
Marsh's tales. It tells of passion controlled by principle, 
of duty rising above gratification, of sacrifice as the 
highest of all obligations. If Mrs. Marsh can make 
novel readers practical converts to that code of ethics, she 
will deserve well of the world. 



THE BOYHOOD OF EXTRxVORDINARY MEN. 

The world knows very little about the early life of its 
great men. This is sometimes caused by the fact that the 
noticeable, quirk, clever lads, who are the favourites of 
the schoolmaster and the pride of fond mothers, turn out 
anything bnt extraordinary in after life ; while the dull 
children, whom no one thinks much about, afterwards 
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elimb iato eminence. In other inttonoes, it U the effect 
of the ebiexurity end lowness of sociel condition ont of 
which the great have risen, shutting out their child- 
hood from observation. If we cotdd obtain accorate 
information respecting the immaturity of tiie highest 
inteUects, there is no doubt that the record would be not 
only an amusing and an interesting, but also a highly 
instructive one. It would let in a flood of light upon 
the events of their after years, eiplain many incon- 
sistencies and puxzling traits of character, and make 
dear much that is now hopelessly obscure. We should 
see some such as Benjamin Franklin toiling along the 
road to knowledge with undaunted energy and unwearied 
perseverance, showing what ordinarv minds can do when 
impelled onward by a strong determined will. We should 
observe others, such as Oliver Cromwell, evincing that Arm, 
resolute, blunt oourageousness and straightforwardness, 
which often effects more in the bustle of life than the 
highest gifts in persons with weaker nerves j and we should 
notice a third class, of which Shakspere stands at the 
head, springing into the light like plants from a barren 
rock, by mere force of their own inherent vitality and 
unassisted genius which would force them upward. But 
the facts sufficient to support these views ore for the 
most part utterly wanting. 

We have a last proof of this before us in a new book, 
containing sketches of the boyhood and early life of 
twenty-two extraordinary men.* The author has, no 
doubt, done all he could with the materials at his com- 
mand, but after all has added but very scantily to our 
previous knowledge. The sketch of Shakspere, for 
example, contains little or nothing of England's greatest 
poet. There is some speculation as to what his father 
was, and who his mother was, — some groping into the 
archives of his native place, — some smartly-written 
criticisms of his biographers, and their guesses and sup* 
positions ; but of the poet himself next to nothing, — ^fof 
the simple reason that that is all that is known. There 
are few of the chapters, it is true, so glaringly bare as 
the Shakspere one, but to all of them the same remarks are 
more or less applicable. Th^^rve to show us how litde 
we know about the matter. We take a few extracts in 
order to show our readers the style in which Mr. Russdl 
has treated the subject. The early loves of Lord Byron, 
and the poetic aspirations which grew out of them, are 
pretty generally known. Not so generally, periiaps, one 
of the causes of that unhappy mood of mind which 
tinged his after \\h so darkly with misery. Here we 
have a glimpse of his relations with his mother, which 
goes far to account for it : — 

"In 1806, Lord Byron left Harrow for Cambridge 
University, passing the vacation both of that and the 
following year at Southwell. The quarrel between the 
mother and son had become more envenomed, outrageous, 
than ever. IHshes, cups, glossed, were the least for- 
midable missiles wielded by the Itdy in her hurricane 
rages ; a poker being quite as readily made use of, if at 
hand. To such a pitch of rage had they at one time 
exasperated each other by mutual taunts and revilings, that 
they both sought the village apothecary — Mrs. Bjrron 
to caution him not to sell her son poison, and the son to 
give the same warning with respect to his mother ! " 

The daring of Oliver Cromwell, happily mingled with 
love for his mother, is shown in the following anecdote : — 

" One of his mischievous school-boy pranks — possibly 
robbing an orchard of a hatfbl of apples — ^brought on him * 
the displeasure of his mother, who, her husband being 
from home, inflicted a severe caning upon the delinquent, 
and sent him to bed early in the evening. Oliver was 
still fiercely sobbing with rage and pain, when a servant 

entering the bedroom upon some errand happened to 
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* Exir^ordinarjf Jftn: their Boahood and JBarlg Life. Bj 
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say that Mrs. Cromwell hftd gone out on a visit to a siok 
friend, and intended returning alone by a road aeross the 
fields, a distance of two or three miles. The moment 
the servant was gone and the door closed, the boy sprang 
ont of bed, hastily dressed himself, got down in some way 
fh>m a window into the baek-yard unobserved, or the 
domestics would have stopped hun, possessed himself of a 
light spade, and sped off in the direetion Mrs. Cromwell 
waa expeetad. He had traversed two-thirds of the dis« 
tance when he met his mother. 'There — ^there is a 
savage buU,' said the still sobbing and excited boy, in 
reply to Mrs. Cromwell's exclamation of surprise, 'in 
the field I have just passed, pkoed thers I knew to-day, 
and I— I thought he might run at your red cardinal, and 
so I slipped out and came.' The mother kissed her son, 
and, proudly escorted by the dreadlese boy, passed the 
fierce bmte---who intently regarded them— in safety." 

Here is a curious foreshadowing, too, of the after- 
destiny of the great Protector, in the tale of his having, 
when a boy, tl^shed Prince Charles, the king whom he 
afterwards beheaded : — 

"Tht story of Oliver having given Prince Charles, 
when duke of York, a bloody nose, has a likelihood of 
truth. Sir Henry Cromwell was a devoted loyalist, 
whom James I. sometimes visited. Upon one of these 
ooeasions. Sir Henry is said to have simt for his little 
grandson to play with the royal children. Oliver and 
Prince Charles quarrelled over their sports, and of oourse 
Prince Charles, who was a weakly boy, had the worst of 
it in the encounter which followed." 

More directly indicative of the f^ttore, is the aneodote 
we give next of the childhood of Sir lliomaa LawrenoCt 
the son of an embarrassed innkeeper, and the pointer of 
the aristocracy. Imagine the smoldng-room of the 
Black Bear at Devizes fUled with jollv farmers, discussing 
the price of wheat, and then read thu : — 

** At a sufficient pause or lull in the bun of convarsa* 
tion, produced perhaps by a more than commonly em- 
phatic opinion upon farming probabilities, or those 
attaching to the rebel Washipgton, — whether he would b« 
shot, have his head chopped off in Amerioa, or be brought 
over sea to be hanged at Tyburn, — ^the lan^ord, a midcUe* 
aged, genteel-looking man, with a deveriah expression of 
face, who had been fidgeting in and out of the room half 
a dozen times during uie last quarter of an hour, would 
say with sudden decision t — 'Now, gentlemen, I will, if 
you please, introduce my son to your notice.' Before 
any answer could be returned, the door was thrown open, 
and a charming little boy, nicely attired, and about tit 
years of age, waiting just outside with his mother or 
sister, was caught up in the landlord's arms, and swiftly 
deposited upon a table resenred for that purpose at one 
end of the apartment. This done, the father usually 
went on to say, ' Now gentlemen, here's my son. What 
do you say ? Shall he recite fhim tiie poets, or shall he 
take the portrait of either of you f Admirable in both 
capacities, I assure you, gentlemen, though it's not per* 
haps for me to say so.' The most desirable as wdl as the 
most frequent response to this appeal, from the good- 
natured farmers who had not yet seen themselves framed 
and glased in water colours, was an order for a portrait, 
which would only add two or three shillings to the drink* 
ing-score, of not much moment, as prices ruled ; but if 
any one did make a request for poetry, Lveidas perhape-^ 
a favourite piece of the child's — ^would be recite in the 
sweetest voice in the world, and with remarkable feeling 
and effect. A likeness he could dash off in a fbw minutes, 
and these displays were very profitable in a small way to 
the father-exhibitor." 

We have met before with the last passage we have 
marked for extract in the life of Nelson, but it may be new 
to many, and it is highly characteristic of the contempt 
for danger of our greatest nsfnl hero, and the dittegard 
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he liad for authority when interposed to check his daring 
enterprises. The period tb which it helongs is that when 
Nelson, a feehle-framed, dftlioate h(xy, rolunteered for an 
expedition toward the North Pole : — 

" One night, as he was pacing the daeki at about imd> 
watch, of the still frozen-np Carcass, a hugh white 
bear, distinctly visible in the bright moonlight, trotted, 
a considerable distance off, past the ship. The tempta- 
tion was irresistible; Nelson prevailed upon a young 
comrade to accompany him, and quietly arming them- 
Belves with muskets, they slipped over the side, and were 
off in eager chase of Master Bruin. Presently a thick 
fog came on which completdy hid the madcap adven- 
turers from view; and Captain Lbtwidge, upon being 
informed of what had happened, was not oidy angry but 
seriously alarmed for the ooys" safety. About half-past 
three o'clock the fog rose, and they were seen in actual 
conflict with the bear, who, tired apparently of the 
dodging chase he had so long enduredi seemed disposed 
to fight it out, there and then. Captain Lutwidge im- 
mediately signalled the boys to return : Nelson's comrade 
obeyed, and called upon him to do the same ; but orders 
to retire from danger were as little to his taste then as in 
after years, and he as coolly ignored Captain Lutwidge's 
signal as he subsequently did that of Admiral Hyde 
Parker. His musket had just flashed in the pan, and he 
was in the act of poising the weapon by the barrel, as he 
called out to his retreating friend, ' O, never mind the 
signal. Jjet me only get a blow at this devil with the 
butt-end of the musket, and we shall have him.' A 
fissure in the ice baffled the lad's effort to close witii the 
enraged brute ; and fortunately so, Or, slight and kthy as 
Nelson was, the bear might have breakfasted much more 
daintily than usual that morning. Captain Lutwidge, 
seeing the imminent peril the rash boy had placed him- 
self in, caused a heavy gun to bo fired, which frightened 
the bear, and he made off at his best speed ; whereupon 
Nelson slowly, and with some misgivings anent his 
reception, returned to the ship. * How dared you leave 
the ship without leave,' demanded the angry captain, 
'and not return when I signalled you to do so V 'I wished 
to kill the bear, that I might send the skin to my father,' 
replied the futiue victor of the Nile." 

WOLVBRTON REFRESHMENT-ROOM. 

In dealing with the British nation, it is an axiom among 
those who have most deeply studied our noble character, 
that to keep John Bull in beaming good-humour, it ie 
absolutely necessai^ to keep him always quite full. The 
operation is very delicately called '* rsfreshing him;" 
and the London and North-Western Railway Company 
have, as in duty bound, made due arrangements for 
affording this once in about every two hours* 
The refreshment establishment is composed of — 

1. A matron or generallissima. 

2. Seven very young ladies to wait upon the passen- 
gers. 

3. Four men and three boys do. do* 

4. One man-cook, his kitchen-maid, and his two scul- 
lery-maids. 

5. Two housemaids. 

6. One stiUroom-maid, employed solely in the liquid 
duty of making tea and coffee. 

7. Two laundry-maids. 

8. One baker and one baker's-boy* 

9. One garden-boy. And lastly, what is most signifi- 
cantly described in Uie books of the establishment— 

10. " An odd man." 

There are also eighty-five pigs and piglings, of whom 
hereafter. 

The manner in which the above list of persons, in the 
routine of their duty, diumally revolve in ** the senp- 



drum" of their worthy matron, is aa follows r— Very 
early in the moming^in oold winter iDug before ranrise 
— " the odd man" wakens the two honaemAidl, to one of 
whom is intrusted the eonfidential duiy of awakening the 
seven young ladies exactly at seven o'clock, in order that 
their fremiire ioileM may be oonoluded in time for 
them to receive the passengers of the first train, which 
reaches Wolverton at 7h. 80m. A-X. From that time 
until the departure of the passengers br the York mail* 
train, which arrives opposite to the refireshment-room at 
about eleven o'clock at night, these young persons nmain 
on duty, continually vibn&ng, at the ringing of a bdl, 
across the rails (they have a covered passage high abote 
them, but they never use it) from the north refresh- 
ment-room for down passengors to the south refreshmettt- 
room oonatrueted for hungry vp ones. By about mid« 
night, aft«r having philoso^cally divested themselves of 
the various little buatles oi the day, they are all enabled 
once again to lay their heads on their pillows, with thi 
excqition of one, who in her turn, assisted by one man and 
one boy of the establishment, remains on duty, receiving 
the money, &c. till four in the morning, for the up maiL 
The young person, however, who in her weekly turn 
performs this extra task, instead of riaing with the others 
at seven, is allowed to sleep on till noon, when she is 
expected to take her place bdiind the long table with the 
rest. 

The scene in the refr«shment-room at Wolverton on 
the arrival of every train has so often bMu Witnessed by 
our readers, that it need hardly be described* As these 
youthful handmaidens stand in a row behind bright 
silver urns, silver coffee-pots, silver tea-pots, cups, saucers, 
oakes, sugar, milk, with other delicaciea over which they 

£ reside, &b confused crowd of passengers simultaneously 
berat^ from the train hurry towards them with a 
velocity exactly proportionate to their appetites. The 
hungriest face first enters the door^ ma^nd eomiituUe 
eatervd, followed by a crowd very much resembling in 
eagerness and joyous independence the rush at the pro- 
rogation of parhament of a certain body following their 
leader frtim one house to the bar of what they mysteriously 
call "another place." Considering that the row of 
young persons have among them all only seven or eight 
hands, with but very little fingers at the end of each, it 
is really astonishing how, wiUi such slender assistance, 
they can in the short space of a few minutes manage to 
extend and withdraw them so often,-^-sometimes to give a 
cup of tea — sometimes to receive half a erown, of whieh 
they have to return two shillings — ^then to give aa old 
gentleman a plate of warm soup^-^then to drop another 
lump of sugar into his nephew's coffee-cup— then to 
receive a penny for a bun, and then again threepenoe for 
four " lady's &igers." It is their nue as wdl as their 
desire never, if they can possibly prevent it, to speak to 
any one; and although sometimes, when thunder has 
turned the milk, or the kitchen-maid over-peppered Ihe 
soup, it may occasionally be necessary to sootiie the 
fastidious complaints of some beardless ensign by an 
infinitesimal appeal to the generous feelings of his nature 
—we mean, by the hundred-thousandth part of a smile 
—-yet they endeavour on no account ever to exceed that 
harmless dose. But while they are thus occupied at the 
centre of the refreshment-table, at its two ends, each doee 
to a warm stove, a very plain matter-of-fact business is 
going on, which oonsiste of the rapid uncorking of, and then 
emptying into large tumblers, innumerable black bottles 
of what is not unappropriately called " Siout" inasmuch 
aa all the persons who are drinking the dark foaming 
mixture wear heavy great-coals, with large wn^pers 
round their necks, — ^in fi^t, are ««ry stout. We regret 
to have to add, that among these thirsty eustomen are 
to be seen, quite in the comer, several silently tossing 
off glasses of brandy, rum, and gin ; and althongh the 
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refreflhment-room of the Wolverton station is not adapted 
for a lecture, we cannot help submitting to the managers of 
the company, that considering not only the serious accidents 
that may occur to individual passengers from intoziea- 
tion, but the violence and insolence which drunken men 
may inflict upon travellers of both sexes, whose mis- 
fortune it may be to be shut np with them ; considering, 
moreover, the ruin which a glat>s or two of brandy may 
bring upon a young non-commissioned officer in the 
army, as also the heavy punishment it may entail upon 
an old soldier, it would be well for them peremptorily to 
forbid, at all their refreshment-rooms, the sale by any of 
their servants, to the public, of ardent spirits. 

But the beU is violently calling the passengers to 
" Come, come away 1 " — and as they have all paid their 
fares, and the engine is loudly hissing — attracted by their 
pockets as well as by their engagements, they soon, like 
the swallows of summer, congregate together and then 
ily away. 

It appears from the books that the annual consump- 
tion at the Wolverton refreshment-rooms averages — 
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780 bottles of gin. 
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To the eatables are to be added, or driven, the eighty-five 
pigs, who, after having been from their birth moet londly 
treated and most luxuriously fed, are impartiaUy pro- 
moted, by seniority, one after another, into an in&iite 
number of pork pies. 

Having, m the refreshment sketch which we have just 
concluded, partially detailed, at some length, the duties of 
the seven young persons at Wolverton, we feel it due to 
them, as well as to those of our r^ers who, we perceive, 
have not yet quite finished their tea, by a very few words 
to complete their history. It is never considered quite 
fair to pry into the private conduct of any one who per- 
forms his duty to the public with zeal and assiduity. The 
warrior and the statesman are not always immaculate : 
and although at tbe opera, ladies certainly sing very high, 
and in the ballet kick very high, it is possible that their 
voices and feet may sometimes reach rather higher than 
their characters. Considering, then, the difficmlt duties 
which our seven young attendants have to perform, — 
— considering the temptations to which they are con- 
stantly exposed, in oflierixig to the public attentions which 
are ever to sinuncr and yet never to boil, — ^it might be 
expected that our inquiries should considerately go no 
further than the arrival at 11 p.x. of " the up York mail." 
The excellent matron, however, who has charge of these 
young people — ^who always dine and live at her teble — 
¥rith honest pride declares, that the breath of slander has 
never ventured to sully the reputetiou of any of those 
who have been committed to ner charge : and as this 
testimony is corroborated by persons residing in the 
neighbourhood, and very capable of observation, we can- 
not take leave of the establishment without expressing 
our approbation of the good sense and attention with 
which it is conducted ; and while we give credit to the 
young women for the character they have maintained, we 
hope they will be gratefully sensible of the protection 
they have received. 

FotUeript. — ^We auite forgot to mention that, not- 
withstanding the everlasting hurry at this estoblishment, 
four of the young attendants have managed to make 
excellent marriages, and are now very well off. 



(OSIGIKAL.) 
LITTLE TOPSY'S SONG. 

[This song is set to mnsio bf Henry Rossell, and published 
at the Uuaical Bonqittl Offiee, High Holbom.] 

" TopsT neber toas bom, 

Nebcr had a moder ; 
'Spects I growed a nigger brat, 

Jist like any oder. 
AVhip me till the blood pours down, 

Ole missus used to do it, 
She said she'd cut my heart right out. 

But neber could get to it. 
Got no heart, I don't belieb, — 

Niggers do widout em. 
Neber heard of God or Love, 

So can't tell much about 'cm." 

This is Topsy's savage song, 

Topsy 'cute and clever ; 
Hurrah, then, for the white man's right, — 

Slavery for ever 1 
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I 'spects I'se very wicked, 

Thst's jist what I am ; 
Ony you jist give me chance. 

Won't I rouse Ole Sam. 
'Tsint no use in being good, 

Cos I'se blaek, you see ; . 
I nebcr cared for nothin' yet. 

And nothin' cares for me." 
Ila ! ha I ha ! Miss Fedy's hand 

Dun know how to grip mc ; 
Neber likes to do no work. 

And won't, widout they whip mc." 

This is Topsy's savage song, 

Topsy 'cute and clever ; 
Hurrah, then, for the white man's right,- 

Slavery for ever I 



** Don't you die, Miss Evy, 

Else I go dead too ; 
I knows I'se wicked, but I'll tr}* 

And be all good to you. 
You hab teught me better tings. 

Though I'se nigger skin ; 
You hab found poor Topsy's heart. 

Spite of all its sin. 
Don't you die, Miss Evy dear, 

Else I go dead too; 
Though I'se black, I'se sure that God 

Will let me go wid you.' 
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This is Topsy's human song. 

Under Love's endeavour : 

Hurrah, then, for the white child's work,— 

Humanity for ever ! 

Eliza Cooil 

Printed by Cox (Brothcn) ft Wm aw, 74-75f Great Qneea 
Street, London } and published by Ciarlcb Cook, at tha 
Oflloe oCthe Journal, 8, Kaqad Cooxt, Fleet ata«el. 
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MAKING ACqUAISTANCBS. 
Wi Eogliili hare the cbarnctgr of being an eDimincnUy 
■uuodil people. Himdreda meet every dsf in their wbUis, 
in omnibiues, at aome dining-room or place of bnii- 
nrai, and jei do not know etcb otbdr. Ocoaionillj tbej 
get K> &r M to nod, or to say, " How d'ye do," or " It's 
■ toe d^ ;" bnt thou ue nther the eiccptioiia than the 
mlea. In moat eaaei they confine their intimiey to an 
iodeaeribablcBartof look wMchindicateirecogaitiDn, Yoa 
c*Q *ee by the eye tbit they are not itrangen, bat atill 
that they are not (riendi or eren acqnaintaneea. With 
ahnoat any other people than Enghshmen, tbia would be 
impoaaible ; but we {ire unsocial animal*, and deserve tlie 
eharacter we have got. 

I think I bare a great deal of this nnamiable pecu- 
liarity, and ao I eome to underatand it, — that is, aa well as 
it ean b« nndentood. To nnderatand it properly ia not 
an eaiy nutter. I know what it ii not, rather than what 
it is. It ia not pride, I am pretty certain ; for — and I say 
tbia not in my own pruse, bnt to citabliab the fdct— I 
ahonld aa readily ibake bands with n friend in rags as in 
the most Buperfine of broaddolb. It ia not tinadity — of 
that I am quite tare j f»r nerrei do not troable me much, 
ud I ean " speak up " for myself when there ia occasion. 
It is not a lore of bdng alone, either ; for I do enjoy a chat 
almost as much aa an old lady, — land I ahould not like (o 
pledge my word that I do not now and tben d^enerate 
into gossip. Neither ia it shyness ; for I have stood the 
test of a thousand pair of eyes on me at once without 
blenching : >o that I am puizled how to account for my 
horror of making stray acqnainlancesbipa. The beat ex- 
pUnMioD I erer heard of it was from my old crony Jock 
Snow, who, when we were talking the thing over, aaid, 
" Well, I believe it'a because you don't like to know people 
without inovinf them Jlrit ;" and paradoxical aa that 
may seem, 1 really think there is some truth at the bottom 
of it. For eiample, I do not feel the same repugnance to 
talk to ■ man I have heard a friend speak of. He does 
not seem eiaetly like a atisnger, I do feel as though I 
knew him first, 4) Jack put it. But to begin a conversa- 
tion with somebody you don't know first, — don't know 
whether he's sly or candid ; genial and jolly, or aaicaslic 
and cautious; don't know nhat he'a " op in," or where 
he's at bolt ; don't know, in abort, where to have him, 
or where to lenve him alone, is to me inttderably awk- 
ward. I «dle off almost auspiciously from the wcU- 



dressed itrnnger on board a aleamboat. who, I suppose 

has remarked to nearly everybody by this time, that 

del^httul weather ;" and I rfiift mj seat when the equally 
well-dressed stranger at the theatre informs me that 
" Mumble's decidedly (he first nctoi of the day." Some 
may think that I am of a aospidona temperament, but 
that is certainly a mistake I have been " done " more 
thnn once in my time from want of caution, aud I dare 
say I shall be again. If absence of auspicion be a virtue, 
I may plume myself upon it, for I do not begin to siiapcct 
" a do " till after it is complete. I dare say i/ ii a stupid 
feeling, aa Frank Jolly says it is. I dare say it haa lost 
me many a pleasant acquaintance and warm friend. 
But I can't help it any more than I can help the mole on 
my check, which won't go away, thoogh the barber often 
CDta it off when he shaves me ; and 1 have no doubt I 
shall carry both the feeling and the mole to the grave. 

I have mentioned Jack Snow. He aud I ore old 
cronies. We used to hvc in the same atrcct in t 
suburbs, and both b^n going into the city to "I 
office," about the same time. 1 remember — but that w 
at first, we soon got above that, ^ the little packet of 
sandwiches we used to cany np to save the cipensea 
of dining out. Jack and I used generally to walk np | 
together, and ns we were very muub alike in tone of mind, | 
we used to observe much the some things. We used 
know, after our faahion, plenty of people on the n 
regular stagers, who were going to " the oiGce." 
eonld tell almost to > minute whether we were late or 
early, before we saw a clock, by where we met sdi 
body, or where vre pissed somebody. It's a gooil many 
years ago, — no business of youra how many ; but I found 
some grey hairs in my bend the other morning, and I have 
lost a toDlb, so yon may make a gueas, — but I remember 
as well as posaihle our fellow travellers. There was the 
man with the green coat, and the man with gaiters ; and 
the man with a pimply nose, and the other man in a 
hurry ; and the boy with a basket, — for sandwiches per- 
Imps, — and the short-legged boy ; and the boy with red 
hair, and the girl with a bundle. We knew all of Ihem 
very well in our way, and they knew us ; — we could s) 
that with half an eye, though "e did not exchange a word 
or even a nod, eiccpt, indeed, with the short-legged boy, 
who ia the Frank Jolly 1 have spoken of, — and how that 
came about is too long a atory to tdl. It is astouishing 
how long these remembrances last. I fancy I should know 
all these people if I met them now, though of course they 
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must be mnch changed. Jack Snow thinks he ahoold 
too. I did meet the boy with the red hair the other day, 
and recognised him in a moment, as he did me. There 
was the same sort of freemasonry of look as there nsed to 
be years ago. I never felt any desire to spoak to them, 
except it was the girl with the bnndle. In that case it was 
not the girl,-^8he was an ordinary, ill-dressed dowdy 
enough, — ^bat the bundle, which almost tempted me into 
acquaintanceship. I should know that bundle again, cer- 
tainly. It Was always the same size and shape, and done 
up in* the same wrapper of faded black-glazed calico. I 
suppose, poor thing, she was a slop-worker, carrying work 
home to a warehouse. I really think I should have 
asked about that bundle if it had not been for Jack, who, 
if possible, was more averse to acquaintance-making than 
I was* I could run on with these memories to any 
length, but as I warned the reader before, I am liable to 
gossip sometimes, and so I must guard against it. 
" Know thyself," is a wise saying, I admit, whoever else 
yon may decline to know. However, when I am describ- 
ing myself, I suppose I am describing a class, so perhaps 
it is not so egotistical after all. 

But I want to show the opposite ; and to do that, for- 
tunately I must say something about others. I am not 
deficient of inquisitiveness, the absence of which some 
people think is at the bottom of such feelings as I have. 
The boy who cut the bellows open to see where the wind 
came from must have been lomething like me before I 
was a little cured of the propensity for such mischievous 
researches. In fact, I have a very curious inquiring 
mind, and the faculty is rather growing on me than other- 
wise. So when I walk along the street with Green or 
Williams, and sec them touch their hat to a man, and say, 
" How are you to-day," or, perhaps, stop for a minute or 
two and exchange a few words, I ask, "Who is that, 
Oreen ? " or, " What is that man's name, Williams P " and 
I am told, "Name — don't know his name, I'm sure. 
It's a chap I met at Cremorne ;" or, "a fellow I got into 
talk with aboard a Greenwich boat ; " or, " the man I had 
a chat with at the Adelphi a few nights back :" and Green 
or Williams adds, " And a very nice gentlemanly fellow 
he seems." I suppose it's the way of Green and Williams ; 
but for my part, I should as soon think of touching my 
hat to the hyasnas at the Zoological Gturdens. 

I have heard it remarked lately, that Englishmen are 
losing their John Bull character,— about the desirability of 
which there arc at least two opinions. I need not say 
which of the two is mine. If it be so, and they get a 
better, all well and good ; if not, they had better keep 
their old one. A people can no more do without a dis- 
tinguishing individuality than a man can. But what I 
have noticed in omnibuses lately may be some confirma- 
tion of it. I mean those omnibuses which come into the 
city about business hours of a morning, and leave it after 
banks and so forth dose in the afternoon. They seem 
to have a regukr set of passengers. They say when the 
door opens, " Here's your place," or, " Another minute, 
and you'd have been too late \ " and then they get into 
chat about consols, and shares, and scrip, and "that 
forgery on Gold and Shovel's bank." Perhaps it is true 
these people may know each other in business, or in what 
I catt a regular way, though I never hear them talk of 
their wives and families as men who do know each other 
might be expected to do, nor call each other by name, 
which looks as if they did not. Still they may, and 



what makes it more probable is, that if a stranger — 
a thorough stranger — pops in, they are not " hail fellow 
well met " with him, and don't make room for him, or 
trouble themselves to move their knees much, but let him 
scramble to a place as he can. That shows that the John 
Boll instinct is strong in them, and that they are not 
such great acquaintance-makers after all, — a sign I am 
sorry to have to record, for a IHtle civility, even though it 
be to a stranger, is not thrown away. 

The talent for making acquaintances is certainly 
stronger in women than in men. I judge it is true from 
my sisters and my wife, and a very limited circle, — for I 
am worse at getting up friendships with the fnir sex than 
with my own even. " Ugly or boorish," some one suggests. 
Not at all. No beauty, certainly ; but I think 1 may 
say average-looking ; and my manners, I flatter myself, 
are particularly gentle. Beside, were it otherwise, the 
reason would not hold. My experience, so &r as it goes, 
tells me that ugly men, and bears, too, often " get along " 
better than more obvionsly-fiivonred individuals. Othello, 
I guess, was not particularly handsome or smooth-spoken. 
But to return : the ladies are as general in their acquaint- 
ance as a miscellaneous shop is in its articles. I should 
think that if when girls they went to the " tofiee-shops," 
which are becoming so numerous now-a-days, they had an 
instinctive preference for that kind of sweetstuff, called 
" all sorts." They " pick up "—I think that is the word 
for it — acquaintances everywhere, — at the Pantheon, 
Bazaars, Fancy Fairs, Flower Shows,— or, a^ we ought to 
say in these days of refinement, " Horticultural F£tes," 
—even at church. Not acquaintanceships merely, either, 
but friendships, — regular alliances. I have known such 
things begun over the loan of a hymn-book, drawn closer 
by an excnange of cards, cemented by a morning call, 
adamantized by a walk, and transformed into a regular 
life-and-death affiiir by a proper number of cups of tea. 
It seems to me an interesting weakness, lliey must 
always be loving somebody, and why not that charming 
woman with " such a love of a green parasol," or that 
other "darling creature with such a duck of a pink 
bonnet," as well as anybody else P Why not as well, 
indeed, or better ? It would be worse if their sensibilities | 
led them in a more dangerous direction. We cannot 
expect the women to be as John Bullish as we men are : 
but still I must say, that watching these affairs has pre- 
judiced me as much as anything against sudden acquaut- 
anceships. They may be very bcautiAil, like the dew, 
and very fit for flowers, — ^to which th 2 ladies will not object 
to be compared ; but, dew-like, they " dry up " too quickly 
to suit me. They are generally — as a shrewd, if some- 
what coarse, friend of mine remarks — of the " hot and 
heavy kind," — ^too hot to hold long, and too heavy to 
carry far. It is only among women I can tolerate tnem, 
and then I don*t like them, for I find they occasionally 
explode with inconvenient force, instead of going out 
decently and quietly, as such things ought to do when 
there is no more f^el. I could tell a story illustrating 
that, but as my wife sees the journal regularly, and would 
recognise it, that would hardly be prudent — would it P 

The fact is — and this is the long and the short of my 
moralizing and gossiping, — ^the iw^ is, that the fewer 
acquaintances the better, unless they arc to ripen into 
friendships. Acquaintances and friendships founded on 
nothing are pretty sure to break down and leave an 
unpleasant heap of rubbish, if nothing worse ; so I set my 
face against them. I am quite prepared to be called 
churlish and unsociable, and even a brute, but as I write 
anonymously that don't matter ; and if I didn't, it would 
not make any difference, for I have — I dare say the 
reader is convinced of that — quite enough of the John 
Bull in me to let me say what I please about things in 
general, and "making acquaintances " m particular. 
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PETER POSTLETHWAITE : 



THB MAN WHO HAD " A WAT Of HIS OWIT." 

In the middle of tbe last centuy, — hdctn dweUon in far- 
off provincial places had learnt to imitate fine £iahioiia 
which London imports from Paris, and when people ohose 
their garments for capaUlitjr of biding wear and tear, and 
not for show, — ^there lived in the manet-place of Stickle- 
wick-in-Crayen, in the West Biding of Yorkshire, a notable 
fiibricator of leathern inexpressibles, named Peter Postle- 
thwaite. Peter was no slop-seller. That was simply one 
pair of the very oseftil and indispensable article he numn- 
fftctnred hnng ont over his shop^oor bj waj of sign, but 
not for sale. Peter worked to order, and not otherwise ; 
and in the acceptance of orders he was not resembled hy 
any stitcher of bnckskin within fifty nulea of Stickle- 
wick. 

" I have a way of my own,'' Peter need to say ; but it 
would not be easy to say what his way was. The rich were 
among his customers ; yet, it is very certain, Peter did not 
prefer them. Courtesy he invariably showed when de- 
dtning the orders of the rich ; but no coortesy on their 
part conld persuade him to oblige them a^^ainst his disin- 
clination. And as for threatening him with displeasm%, 
or a withdrawal of custom, nobody ever tried snch methods 
with Peter PosUethwaite : it was known they would not 
avail with him. 

Squire Fulltilt, lord of the neighbouring manor, called 
at Peter's shop-door one morning in spring, just as he had 
oalled two seasons before, with a very winning look. 

" Good morning, Peter," he began ; " I hope you will 
oblige me for this next season. I like your make and fit 
better than any other tailor's. Besides, your seams never 
burst ; and, you know, that's a great matter to me, for I 
stick at nothing, — ^hedige, ditch, or gate, — and am always 
first In at the death." 

" I know it, squire ; and I honour ye for your bold 
riding," replied Peter, with a peculiar humour about the 
mouth, which the aqoire did not perceive -j " but I cannot 
have the honour of serving you this season, squire." 

" You can't, Peter ! why, you have not obliged me for 
two seasons past. What the deuce is the reason why you 
refuse me this time? " 

" I should not be able to serve ye on this side Christ- 
mas, squire ; and I could not think of being so unhand- 
some to yc as to keep ye waiting for eight months." 

" Then why, man, don't you act sensibly, Kke olher 
tailors, and hire journeymen, since you have more orders 
than you can fulfil yonneif ? " 

"Ah, squire ! I'm afraid their seams would burst." 

The squire still did not perceive the droll twitch about 
the comers of Peter's mouth. 

" Come, come," he urged, " do try to oblige me this 
time. Put somebody off.^* 

"Tbank ye, squire i but I never do that," Peter said. 

"You don't ! and why not P Tom Lookfair will oblige 
me in that way any time." 

" That may be his way ; but I have a way of my own," 
Peter replied, with a shake of his head. 

The squire turned firom the shop-door hastily, thrust 
the hook of his whip into bis month, and walked off 
anffrily, not giving Peter " Good day ! " but murmuring, 
" Confound this way of his own I " 

Now, all the simple Sticklewickers had a strong regard 
for Peter ; but neither did they understand this "way of 
his own." It was a mystery they often talked over ; but 
none of them could interpret it. There was a current 
rejwrt — and it was held to be as credible as it was wonder- 
ful — ^that the parson of the parish had tried to compre- 
hend Peter's " way." That he had gone to be measured 
for a pair of leathern nether habiliments himself on the 
very day that Squire Fulltilt had indignantly told him of 



Peter Postlethwaite's refusal, and again had failed to com- 
prehend Peter's " way." 

This current report enhanced the public estimate of 
Peter's profundity of mind, by the words it attributed to 
him in his conversation with the good parson, which re- 
markable conversation ran thus : — 

" Good day, Mr. Postlethwaite," began the vicar, look- 
ing through his spectacles over the half-door, as the tailor 
sat at work ; " I want you to measoie me for an article in 
your way, if you please." 

Peter opened the little half-door in a trice, welcoming 
his visitor with a polite bow, but proceeding to put ques- 
tions which somewhat surprised the vicar : — 

" Highly honoured, reverend sir, by your visit, and by 
the offer of your patronage ; but since this is the first 
offer, may I ask why you make it P " 

"Why I make it! " repeated the vicar, in astonish- 
ment, staring first through his spectacles at Peter, and 
then over them. 

" Yes, sir ; no offence, your reverence ; but, why do you 
make me the offer of your patronage P " 

" Bless me ! Mr. PostleUiwaite, what a strange quea* 
tion : why, because I want the breediea to wear, to be 
surel" 

" Did your reverence ever wear a pair made of leather 
before?" 

" No— never-— before," answered the good psrsoa* 
slowly; "but what of thatP" 

" Pray, sir, may 1 ask if your reverence is purposing 
to join Squire Fnlltilt's hounds the next season P " 

" No, Mr. Postlethwaite ; certainly not. I think I 
have something better to do " 

" I think so too, sir, and I am glad to hear you say 
so," observed Peter, interrupting the parson, and imme* 
diately proceeding busily to hsudle the measuring-strip. 
" Thank you, sir," he said, when he had taken the parson s 
measure ; " you shall have them home by the end of next 
week, sir." 

" Next week," repeated the vicar, in a marked tone, 
and looking full at Peter in such a manner as he imagined 
would perplex and confound the workman in buckskin ; 
" if you can serve me by the end of next w^, how was 
it that you told Squire Fulltilt you could not oblige him 
for eight months to come ? I answered your questions : 
will you answer mine P " 

" Your reverence," replied Peter, " I have a way of my 



own. 



Why — ^yes — ^Mr. Postlethwaite," n^ned the parson, 
doubtfully, " so they tell me you always say ; but I can- 
not understand your way. I^y may I ask " 

" Pardon me, reverend sir," interrupted Peter, with a 
very polite obeisance, " I honour and respect you as an 
excellent Protestant clergyman : I say, Protestant. But, 
you know, sir, to insist on aurieukr confession is — 
Popish 1 " 

I beg pardon— I beg pardon, Mr. Postlethwaite. 
Good day — good day I" said the parson, hurrying away 
from Peter's shop back to the vicarage, where he 
rehearsed the dialogue to his intelligent spouse three 
times during the evening, and was as often told that he 
deserved his rebuff for his busy meddling. 

" My dear, I can't forget it," said the parson, rising 
the third time from his arm-chair. 

" My dear, I hope you never will forget it," observed 
his affectionate comforter. 

" If the man had given me any ebil and respectAil 
reason for declining to answer my questions, I woidd not 
have cared ; but to insinuate that 1 wished to put raik 
Popcryinto practice, — ^it was impertinent I Upon my word, 
I have a good mind to go and countermand the order I " 

" I hope you will not do anything so foolish. You 
should not have given him an order for an article tiiat 
you wiU never want. But, to go now and countermand 
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it — yrhy, the than would raise the langhter of the whole 
parish against yon ! " 

" I fear he would. Yon arc right, iny dear," granted 
the Ticar, re-seating himself in the arm-chair, with the 
resolution to he quiet. " Bless me !" he exclaimed, after 
musing uneasily some minutes, "why, yesterday was 
Saint Mark's Eve!" 

"And what of that?" asked the lady, in surprise at 
her husband's new excitement. 

" What of that ! Don't you remember that they say 
Postlethwaite always watches through St. Mark's Eve in 
the church-porch?" 

" Watches in the church-porch ! For what ?" 

" For the — ^the — ^visions, you know, my dear ; visions 
of all the people in the parish who are to be brought into 
the church this year as corpses, and of all the couples who 
are to enter it to be marridi." 

The lady burst into a fit of laughter. " So, I suppose 
yon have jumped to the conclusion that Peter Postle- 
thwaite has had a vision of Squire Fnlltilt's corpse in the 
church-poreh, and has therefore refused to obhge him!" 
said the lady. 

The good parson, after a round of visits the next 
morning among his parishioners, returned to the vicarage 
in a very determined state of mind. 

"My dear, I must, and will," he commenced, the 
moment he entered the parlour, " I must and will go 
again to this strange man, Postlethwaite, and either obtion 
a satisfactory answer tram him about this ' way of his 
own,' as he caUs it, or countermand my order, and have 
no more to do with him. The whole parish is in a buzz 
to-day with the reports of the visions he has had in the 
chnrdi-porch on the night before last — Saint Mark's Eve, 
you know. And if he be an impudent impostor, playing 
on the weakness of his neighbours, — which I slurewdly 
suspect to be the fact, — ^he deserves to be punished." ' 

"Then, since you 'must and will' go, as you say*" 
said the lady, quietly, "let me beg that you will net 
commit yourself by letting the man suspect that yon 
betieve him guilty of the folly people attribute to him." 

"Well, my dear, I will be discreet," promised the 
earnest vicar ; " but I must and will have the truth out 
of him." 

At the end of the street leading from the parsonage 
the vicar slackened the hasty pace with which he had 
set out, — ^for there was Peter Postlethwaite, talldng to a 
poor man in very shabby nether garments. 

" You must patch 'em for me ouce more," the parson 
heard the poor man say. 

" I can't. They'U not 'bide patching again," was the 
sharn answer that Peter returned. " Come and be mea- 
surca for a new pair," he added. 

" I can't afford a new pair," objected the poor man. 

" Nonsense I come and be measured, I say," pronounced 
Peter, decisively, — and oflf he went. 

The parson marked that the poor man looked aft«r 
Peter with a smile. The next moment the man touched 
his hat to the vicar, who had half a wish to ask him a 
few questions about Peter, but suppressed it, — for another 
man was speaking to the tailor. The vicar oonld not 
hear this man's first words ; but saw Peter give a veiy 
formidable shake of the head. Again the man seemed to 
entreat Peter. 

"No," Peter answered loudly, "and— beware 1" 

"Mercy on me! Ha' ye seen my shadow in the 
porch ?" gasped the man, looking affrighted. 

Peter left the man answerless, stalked away, and re- 
gained his shop. A minute after, the vicar stood at the 
half-door, and looked over it. 

"Mr. Postlethwaite, can I have a word with you?" 
said the vicar. 

"Twenty, sir, if you please," answered Peter; and 
quickly opened tiie door, to let in the good parson. 



" I have an important question to ask you ; and, though 
I do not come to play the Popish inquisitor with yon, I 
conjure you to answer it, as vou value the health of your 
soul — your welfare here and hereafter ! " 

The vicar pronounced these words, so solemnly, that 
Peter looked serious, and then requested his reverend 
viator, very respectfully, to walk into an inner apartment, 
that they might talk without interruption. Onee seated 
in a room whidi, though small, was better stored with 
books than any room in Sticklewick, except his own 
study, the parson felt extreme difficulty in commencing 
the " case of conscience." Lo, and bdold I there were 
the multitudinous volumes of Archbishop Tillotson on 
Peter's shelves *, and there were golden-tongued Jeremy 
Taylor, and majestic Hooker, and the witty and instruc- 
tive Bishop HaU, and mair^ other of the great divines of 
the Church of England. Peter must be not only a true 
churchman, but a very sensible man, the parson refiected, 
if minds like these were his companions. The parson 
was quite taken aback. He had not entertained the least 
shadow of an imagination that Peter was a person of 
really inteUectual habits, although it now rushed upon his 
recoUeetion that he had often thought Peter's manner, 
with all its eccentricity, marked the man of thought. 

Peter sat and waited respectfully ; but the vicar's eyes 
still wandered over the book-shelves. But he must say 
something, and so he made an effort ; and after a few pre- 
fatory words commending the sonnd teaching of some of 
the great authors on the shelves, he struck a severe blow, 
by way of inuendo, at the heinous criminality of those 
who, despite their enlightenment from such teaching, live 
immoral lives, and resort to unhallowed practices. 
Postlethwaite assented most respectfully to the truth of 
the vicar's observations -, but sat with provoking uncon- 
sciousness that they were meant for any party there 
present. The good parson now held himself consdcn- 
tioudy' bound to be plain, and to strike home. What 
were the exact words he used, the vicar could never re- 
member in after years; he could only certify that he 
poured forUi a volume of objurgations about Peter's " way 
of his own ;" and the watching in the church-porch on 
Saint Mark's Eve ; and the refusal of Squire Fulltilt ; 
and of the ragged poor man in the street, with a " beware ;" 
and the favour shown by Peter to the other poor man ; 
and a score of scandalous reports about Peter's visions ; and 
that Peter sat and received the torrent with such a look 
of amused wonder as was indescribable. The good parson's 
memory as to what Peter replied was more perfect. Potcr 
set out with a question. 

"Pray, sir," he asked, "has any one told you that I 
said I had watched in the church-porch at Saint Mark's 
Eve, either in this year, or any former year?" 

" No, Mr. Postlethwaite ; not exactly that," answered 
the vicar ; " though everybody in Sticklewick talks of it 
as an undoubted fact. But you seem a vciy different man 
from what I took you to be by report, and I feel that I 
ought to beg your pardon for having credited, even in the 
surliest degree, a report so prejudicial to you, as well as 
so absurd." 

"You shall not ask ray pardon, reverend sir," said 
Peter, with a kindly dignity which surprised the vicar. 
" I know that impressions are often made on our minda 
by the gossiping industry with which scores around us 
assert their couvictions. I reverence your office, and I 
love you for your personal benevolence ; and, in order to 
relieve you of any remaining uneasy impression, I will 
now endeavour to satisfy you as to this 'way of my 
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" Thank you, Mr. Postlethwaite, thank vou!" said tUo 
vicar, eagerly ; for, notwithstanding that his estimate of 
Peter's true character was rapidly changing, he felt very 
fidgety for the fiill explanation. 

" Very early in life, air, I became a diligent reader," 
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commenced Peter : " this habit, together with a dis- 
appointment of a tender nature, — which, I tmst, you will 
excuse me if I do not further allude to, — gave me a dislike 
to the company of inns and such like places of resort ; 
and, perhaps 1 ought to say, to the ordinary conversation 
of men — ^though I reaUy am not soured against my 
species. I only dislike the selfishness and other vice by 
which I see so many are enthralled and degraded. And I 
dislike vice as mneh in the high as in the low. I con- 
sider that the rieh, who are only the permitted stewards 
of wealth, imder providence, are vicious when they waste 
their riches on low and useless pleasures, such as keeping 
packs of hounds, and pursuing fox-hunting as the chief 
end of existence. Being a free Englishman who pos- 
sesses the skill to earn a good livelihood, I exercise what 
I conceive to be my right to refuse to work for Squire 
Pulltilt." 

'^ It is your right, certainly, if you choose to exercise 
it, Mr. Postlethwaite," inteijected the parson, "but, don't 
you think you are carrying your right to an extreme 9" 

" It may be so, reverend sir," yielded Peter ; " but it 
is my ' way ;' and I am telling you what my ' way ' really 
is, at the risk of your deemine it whimsical. Take no 
offence, sir, when I say that I should still more resolutely 
have refus<^ to take your order if vou had confessed that 
you intended to violate the exoellent pastoral character 
which has distinguished you ever since you became our 
vieor, by joining the squire's hunting parties." 

*' There I think you would have done right," avowed 
the good parson. " I do not like to speak uncharitably 
of any of my brethren of the cloth, hieing too sensible 
that I have my own imperfections ; but I regard the dis- 
sipated habits of some clergymen that I could name as 
very eondemnable." 

" I am happy that your reverence approves my ' way ' 
in some degree," Peter went on : " and now let me briefly 
explain my conduct towards the two labouring men I 
met in the street. The poor man to whom I spoke 
encouragingly has a very large family, and, of course, it 
holds him down in the world. Yet he is honest, sober, 
and industrious. I can afford to trust him for the new 
article he so much needs. And even if some unforeseen 
calamity should overtake him, and I should never get the 
money — why, I have neither chick nor child to provide 
for : the loss would not inxin me ; and I should have 
pleasure in i*eflecting that I had benefited a deserving, 
poor man." 

" Mr. Postlethwaite, your * way ' is very creditable to 
you," burst in the sensitive clergyman, 

" The other poor man is an nabitual drunkai'd," con- 
tinued Peter, without seeming to hear the vicar ; " he 
earns more than the sober poor man; but he wastes 
nearly all he gets. Now, I hold that I am not bound to 
work for the encouragement of drunkenness, any more 
than I am for supplying the demands of people who keep 
up packs of useless hounds. I have trusted that drunken 
man twice, and he has been three years in my debt. I 
have reasoned with him, and rebuked him, for his vices ; 
but he does not change. To-day, I finally denied him ; 
and I told him that if he did not reform, he would soon 
be hud in the churchyard beside his father, who drank 
himself to death ; and the last word I said to him, as 
you heard, sir, was * beware ! * " 

" Just so : and then he made that peculiar observa- 
tion." 

" Such peculiar ohservations he and others have often 
made, your reverence," resumed Peter, anxious to come to 
an end ; " and I know that the report is circulated, from 
year to year, that I watch in the church-porch at Saint 
Mark's Eve. How such a notion ever arose I cannot tell. 
Perhaps it may first have arisen from people's knowledge 
that I am fond of books, and am thus mdike my pkin 
neighbours ; and that I am often seen crossing the church- 



yard at unusual hours, early and hitc, my solitary walks 
for thinking lying in that direction. Students and soli- 
taries, your reverence knows, have in nearly all ages and 
countries been accused of * unhallowed practices.' " 

" I ought to have had mure sense than to accuse you of 
them, Mr. Postlethwaite," confessed the vicar, catching 
the meaning of the droll twitch about Peter's mouth; 
"but I cannot forbear to ask you one more question: 
since you have known for so long a time that this absurd 
report was in circulation respecting you, why did you not 
deny its truth, why did you not do all in your power 
to banish such superstitious notions fi'om among the 
people?" 

" Perhaps I am bhuneahle," acknowledged Peter, " in 
having taken a little sly pleasure in letting folks talk 
such nonsense, and laughing at them in my sleeve. The 
cynical philosophy is not the most humane, I own. 
But," — and the tiulor stopped, and looked with a gentle 
smile at the parson, lest the edge of the reminder he was 
about to utter should be felt too keenly, — "but, you 
know, sir, my calling is to make nether garments in buck- 
skin : it is yours to correct men's hearts and heads. To 
whom, then, does it belotag so strictly as to yourself in 
this parish to do all in your power to banish superstitious 
notions from among the people ?" 

" My good friend," replied the honest parson, rising 
and taking Peter's hand, " you give me the rebuke I most 
justly deserve. I will endeavour to perform that part — 
that important part of my duty, for tiie future. I thank 
you for having so patiently borne with me, and explained 
this ' way of your own.' And whenever any of my 
parishioners speak of your ' way' again in my hearing, I 
shaU tell them that 1 wish every man's ' way' was as 
good as Peter Postlethwaite's." 



A SUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Pleasajiter than cloistered reveries it is to wander 
carelessly under a blue sky, with the earth green, 
and rose-bloom in thickets, and Ulies sparkling like 
silver, and golden blossoms twinkling, like stars half- 
hidden, through the grass. There is enchantment in 
passing through the frescoed galleries of Italy, or con- 
templating the glitttering temples that rise beautiful as 
visions, but pale as sculptured snow, on the Athenian and 
Corinthian rocks ; but these are man's pride in ruins, sad 
to the eye, and sadder to the mind. In the tones and 
tints of nature no melancholy intrudes to temper the one 
or subdue the other : hers is a perpetual feast of joy ; for 
even in the breath of the dying autumn, with yellow leaves 
Esding on every branch, and red leaves decaying on the 
ground, the presage of winter is only the prelude of 
another spring. 

And to watch the bees, creeping into white bells that 
open for heaven to pour its balm into them, or murmur- 
ing in a golden swarm around some rosebud full of purple 
dew ; and to fancy them, as in the East, searchins for 
sweets in a pink lotus until its petals, folding wim the 
eve, enclose them, and they are captive all night in the 
fhigrant embrace of a flower I Early, summer is the bees' 
sweet season, as youth is the season for us to hive in 
our bosoms the honey of love — not in florid July, nor even 
in leafy June, but in the blushing month of May, with the 
blossoms of April still hangmg in broken wreaths 
upon her brow. Yet there is, truly, for the heart no 
barren season. Its summer may be late, or its winter 
may fall before its spring ; but tlie juvenescence of the 
affections is eternal, and all the flowery days of the year 
are times for us to store up in our breasts, as on an altar 
for gracious offerings, the dulcitudes of love. 

Sweet as wine that flows from the first treading of the 
grape is the gentle thrill of the heart in youth, 
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when it first hopes to be loved, end aspires itself to lore. * 
Then it listens with prophetio deUght to the plaintiye 
anthem of the sea-wave, sounding through halmj darkness 
under a sky hung with stars like cressets of flaming gold^ 
It muses softfy under the shade of green beeches. It would 
blend in its sense of joy with all else of sweetness that the 
world contains— with the mingling odours of the violet 
and the rose, the ethereal throbbing of the stars, tbe 
flush of sunset, or the golden glow of dawn. First made 
conscious by a strange trouble, by an emotion, half-pain, 
half-balm, of a new and delicious hove, the heart feeds 
like a bee on the honey it has found ; believes delightedly 
in an Elysian ideal ; beholds on winter's face a dream of 
spring; and, languid with excess of joy, melts willingly into 
the enchantment of a summer day's dream. 

Under the solemn shade of a green-robed oak, where a 
forest was divided by a river from sloping fields, and vales, 
and peaceful villages, I had a vision of the English poets : 
and they came with their magic with them, fiUing all the 
scene with pictures, — ^bright fancies, mystical legends, 
tales of youthful love and tranquil age, of all the sereni- 
ties of home, of the enticing beauties of old romance, and 
the witcheries of fairv-land. Spenser came, with his 
knights and nymphs, his goddesses of immortal loveliness, 
his ravishing melodies, and the delights of his revel and 
his song. Through arches and leafy oriels in the wood, 
the poets paradise opened wide to the vision of my mind. 
I saw an enchanted lake, an old man leaning on a wicket, 
a dwarf at the gate of a great castle, a lady floating 
in a boat along a still stream, with haUs full of lustre, 
and the heroes and beauties of the "faery queen" all 
dancing and feasting in pleasure and joy. 

In a dale by the forest's edge, was the hermitage of 

Morpheus, with a stream of crystal gently playing near 

the door. And not far was the entrance to Mammon's 

cave: — 

, From whose rough Tsnlt the rafgcd branches hong, 

SmboBsed with xnatsy gold of gloriouB gift. 
And with rioh metal lOMod erery rif%. 

On one side was a garden, with a silver seat in the 
middle, and trees laden with golden apples ; and on the 
other a grove of eypress, whose chiaro-scuro relieved the 
brilliance of a magic scene opening a little beyond. 
Charity, in her ivory chair, with a gentle pair of turtle- 
doves by her side : Hope, with her fair locks of woven 
gold, smiling always ; mth, with her angel's &ce shining 
bright as heaven, to 

Hake a mushine in a shady place : 

yottuff and innocent Beauty " Iving on the flowery grass ;" 
and the most lovely lady of all enclosed as br a garland 
by her maidens. Along the green lawn, fiUed with a 

Eale rosy glow, came Mav, throwing blossoms fi*om her 
ip, with many creatures dancing around, birds in the air, 
and music on all sides, leaping like sparkles of water from 
the strings of a fairy harp. The Morning, with auburn 
tresses loosely shed about her waist, salutes with sweeit 
pleasure a bride, who, blnshing and smiling, stands with 
" red roses flushing in her cheeks." 

New landscapes spread out their beauties, while others — 
castles, knights, ladie»-— dissolved away, and I saw a plea- 
sant glade enclosed by hills, shaded by woods, and watered 
by a full river. The birds sang their mellifluous lay in 
groves of laurel and myrtle, and there was a pavilion of red 
silk, with tassels and fringe* of (pld, in front of which 
were a hundred maidens, ''lily white." 

Then all that pageant faded, — the castle and the lake, 
the pavilion and the boat, the maidens who seemed like 
moonlight moulded into shapes, — and Old Marlowe was 
pointing me to a beautiful river, and a nymph playing 
through its waves. 

With hair that gilds the water as it gUdei. 
But he was not long in my dream ; for Shakspere came 



calUng up a magical world in my view, — a wilderness of 

caverns, with witches breathing their incantations in 

them ; of sea-horses, with mermaids on the water's brim, 

" uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath," that the 

very waves are calmed ; of woods with Mry beings, and 

fantastic fays, making their light revels under the moon, 

and sweet winds kissmg the trees, and maidens tripping 

through the dew, and starUght sleeping on moss banks, 

and the sky thickly inlaid with stars. And anon a rider 

comes by, "like fdithered Mercury," and now a chamber 

of roses, perfiimed by the breathings of Imogen asleep. 

The flame o' the taper 
Bows towards her \ and would iinder>peep her lids, 
To see tbe encloeed lights, now oaoopied 
Under those windows : white and asure, laoed 
With blae of heaven's own tint. 

This magician would have held me in my dream longer 
than the longest summer's day \ but a quaint voice spoke 
on another side, and I saw Ben Jonson, with his antique 
pen, inditiag a most melodious invocation to the Moon, 
who was seated in her silver chair, with a bow of pearl, 
and a crystal quiver, and silver arrows. And near him 
was spread a feast most sumptuous, served — 

In Indian shells, 
Dishes of agate set in gold, and studded 
With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies : 
The tongues of carps, dormice, and camel's teeth. 
Boiled in the spirit of Sol, and dissolTcd pearl. 

And he who sat at the table ate of the delieates 

With spoons of amber. 
Headed with diamona and carbuncle. 

Of this picture I wearied soon, and fri)m the Elysium of 

luxury gladly wandered again to 

Fountain-heads and pathless grores. 
Places which pale passion loves,"— 

to the leaf-strewn brooks in Vallombrosa,-^to fleets " far 

off descried," that "hang in the clouds," — ^to beds of blue 

violets and dew- washed roses, — to valleys filled with scenes 

of pleasure, and glades by moonlight peopled by fairy 

throngs. 

Such sights as youthfbl poets dream, 
Oa summer eves, by haunted stream. 

And again, into forests, with dreary enchantments, and 
waters murmuring, and leaiy cloisters, glowing with pale 
light, and fields purpled with " vernal flowers,' 

That on the green turf suck the honied showers. 

The "primrose, that forsaken dies ;" the " pansey fireaked 
with iet;" the "cowslips wan, that hang the pensive 
head; the "daffodils with their cups nill of tears;" 
and a " stream of rich distiUed perfumes," rising from all 
these, and returning in showers of incense fr^m the hearts 
of grateful men, to glorify IVIilton, who gave all this 
enchantment to my dream. 

The pictures I afterwards saw were delicate and grace- 
ful, — " a damsel with a dulcimer," " singing on Mount 
Abora," — ^the Lsdy Christabel, — 

Amid the jagged shadows 

Of mossy, leafless boughs, 
Xneeline in the moonlight. 

To nuuce her gentle tows. 

A maiden, not pale, but &ir, and both her eyea more 
bright than clear, — 

Each about to have a tear. 

And then I saw Oenevi^ve leaning midwav on the hill, 

beside the statue of an armed knight, and the poet at her 

feet, singing, while with a flitting blush she listened to his 

tale. And again, I saw the beautifiil girl, when her love 

was known, and 

She pressed him with a meek embrace. 
And bending back her head, looked up. 
And gased upon his face. 

Such lovers and such love were good fbr a summer 
day's dream. I saw them — the lovers, as though they 
were light itself, shaped into an earthly form ; — ^tne love, 
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aa though poeby had embodied and brought it down in 

immortal beau^ upon the earth. And from this the 

vision passed over moontains and seas, and skies, over the 

snn at evening and at dawn, throogh darkness, and through 

the fair season of the year ; but lingered lonff with tne 

snmmer, to hear the lark winging throogh the bine, or 

In the golden lightning 
Of the eonken sun j 

As in " the pale purple even " it sprinkles its melody, a 
** music sweet as love/' or as the rich honey to be siptMsd 
from a rose embowered "in its own green leaves." Far 
away, through all the realms of ftncy, it strayed, with 
glimpses of the beautifbl, from eveiy Elystan Held. 

I long continued in my dream. And the voices of 
Coleridge, and Shelley, and Keats, floated in unison 
upon my ear, draught with impassioned beauty, and 
musical as Grecian flutes. And though from the 
shadows of remote times and other countries I 
heard a noble chorus of grand sounds — ^from Ausouia 
and Attica, and every age and land that has bom a 
poet to the world, — I thought, when the vision began to 
melt, that the bards of our own islands should be suffi- 
cient for our pride. Many others there were who came 
into my dream — " the slc^less soul" of Chatterton; the 
mountain minstrel, " who walked in glory and in joy;" 
the Childe, who left an echo of his harp in so many 
climes and so many hearts ; the lyrist of the Lakes, and 
of Laodamia ; the sweet singer of melodies in Erin ; and 
the moumiul songs of him who wears now the laureat 
wreath of England. 

And awaking firom my dream, I heard birds singing, 
and felt the breezes bounding lightly over the slopes. The 
sky was more blue than ever ; the turf more green ; the 
STUilight that fell in sloping showers along the leafy 
vistas, more radiant with brilliance. A music sounded 
in the flowing river j the leaves rustled in a low but tune- 
ftd chorus; the verdant uplands spread far away, and 
woods came down over the swells of the distant plain, as 
though to bathe in a lake that gleamed like silver oetween 
two emerald hills at a distance from where I had been 
reclining. All this beauty was in England, and it belonged 
to England, and was not borrowed Irom the purple south 
or the glowing east. When, therefore, I saw the charms 
of these scenes, and reflected on the peace which brooded 
over them ; and added to the picture, villages and home- 
steads, the sanctuaries of placid but perpetual joy, I won- 
dered little at the dream 1 had had of tne English poets ; 
for I thought, " if poets should be bom, or poetry inspired 
in any parts of the earth, it is here — it is here in happy 
and tranquil England." Troe it is, that Milton smote his 
lyre amid the ^shadows of civil commotions; but God 
has made the land for peace ; and the crimes of man could 
not blot out its beauty, or make of it for ever a scene of 
violence and war. 



THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 

Wz thought we knew something about the weather, till the 
year of grace 1852 came, and grievously convicted us of 
our ignorance. What a contrast between that and the 
prece^Jig year 1 — 1851, so tranquil and dry ; 1852, so 
mxnUy and wet. It was altogether surprising, for none 
of the almanack-makers gave us the slightest hint as to 
what was coming, — ^not even that venerable old charlatan, 
Francis Moore, physician. Who does not remember the 
six months of the Great Exhibition ? One might almost 
believe that such a period of unintermpted fine weather 
was something more than accidental. And who is there 
that will forget the year that followed, so unmistakeably 
wet and stormy, giving us a taste of the weather from 
everv zone of the earth, playing all sorts of lawless freaks, 
as though in scorn of the rules to which meteorologists 



fondly hoped that Veather*changes would be safe to con- 
form ? Who could see the sudden rise and fall of the 
barometer, day after day, in the face of clear sky, showers, 
or overwhelming rain, and not confess his ignorance with 
due humility ? High mercury or low mercury seemed to 
have nothing to do it. No one, however, Ukes to see 
theory so mueh at fault, and some of our philosophers are 
half inclined to give up in despair in the fkce of such 
startling anomalies. This state of feeling may be due in 
some measure to the desire for hasty generalization. We 
are too apt, in the present day, to attempt the classifica- 
tion of natural phenomena on insufficient data ; but though 
we can predicate with certainty as to astronomical pheno- 
mena, and prove the existence of a far-remote plsnet, 
Neptune f even before we see it, we can by no means say 
the same of meteorology. The astronomer-royal himse& 
has been heard to say, that he would be thankfiil for 
even the slightest hint as to the system on which the clerk 
of the weather conducts his business. And yet, after idl, 
the system may be a very simple one ; and we may believe, 
that some day it will be discovered that the changes of 
weather are as dependent on fixed laws as the occurrence 
of eclipses, or the ebb and flow of the tides. What these 
laws are is the grand mystery ; for though some of them 
are very imperfectly known, we are, as already observed, 
profoundly ignorant of them as a whole. They will, 
doubtless, be slowly brought to light by the combined 
labours of those who interrogate nature, and not solely by 
meteorologists. 

This is rather a long introduction, but not more so 
than is required for the proper understanding of what is 
to follow. Facts, it is said, are instractive ; and, as 1862 
aiTorded us &cts without stint, there may be something 
more than occupation for a mere passing hour in a review of 
the weather-phenomena of the year: conclusions may 
possibly be suggested by retrospect and comparison. 

The year opened unusually warm, fix>m ten to twelve 
degrees above the average, accompanied by south-westerly 
winds, and frequent and copious falls of rain. This eon- 
tinned up to the 9th February — ^twenty-three days out of 
the forty then elapsed having been wet ; in some places 
the fall of more than one inch of rain in twelve hours gave 
an earnest of what was to follow. Much astonishment 
had been excited by the prodigious fsll of rain in the lake 
districts in January 1861-^from twenty-nine inches in the 
valleys to thirty-nine inches on the hills, the quantilv 
being, as ftr as is known, totallv unprecedented in ^glaad, 
though not in tropical countries. Eighteen hundred and 
flfty-two, however, was to show ns something still more 
astonishing. 

A sudden change took place on February 10: the 
north-east wind, which had for some time been battling 
with the south-west winds in the latitude of the Cheviots, 
now making a swift inroad on the northern counties, then 
driven back again, at last overcame its mild and humid 
adversary, and swept with chilling friry over the whole 
island. There had been ten thundentorras, with occa- 
sional slight falls of hail and snow, during the strife of the 
ttrial currents; but as soon as the north-east winds 
obtained the mastery, the storms ceased, and with the 
exception of six faUs of rain, there was continuous dry 
weatiier to the end of the quarter. The soft, genial 
atmosphere which the Gulf Stream had warmed in its 
passage across the Atlantic, was exchanged for blasts, 
harsh, grim, and cold, from the desolate table-lands of 
northern Asia. Yet, notwithstanding that the tempera- 
ture fell to one degree below the average, and on seventy 
nights was below freezing-point, the mean temperature of 
the quarter was somewhat above the average, as deduced 
from observations of the past eighty years. 

At the Observatory at Greenwich there are two ane- 
mometers, or wind-measurers, one of which records the 
pressure, the other the quantity of the wind. The latter 
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instrument furnishes some remarkable indications, and 
fully establishes the fact, that a great movement of the 
atmosphere is attended by abundant precipitation. In 
Jannary, a wind-current 5,020 miles in length passed over 
Greenwich ; 8,410 miles in February, and 3,000 miles in 
March ; and in those months which had most wind there 
was most rain. This fisct becomes also singularly appa- 
rent later in the year. 

April came, but brought no gentle breezes, or soft, early 
showers, for the north-east wind still blew with a most 
exasperating pertinacity; and those who indulge them- 
selves in grumblings at our climate betook themselves to 
malcdiotions. Strange, that wind should have such an 
effect on the human constitution and temper. Such visi- 
tations are, however, not confined exclusively to England, 
let the discontented think and say what they will. How 
often are they who go to sojourn for a season in the south 
of France, or on the sunny shores of the MediUaranean, 
tormented and surprised by the tiraceo tJid mistral, muds 
peculiar to those countries, and of a most ungenial and 
annoying character. There are no perfect Edens any- 
where ; and wisely is it so ordained, or else we should 
have aU the world crowding into two or three favoured 
spots, and forsaking all the rest. 

We have read of fearful droughts in other countries with- 
out being able fully to realize the effects until the spring 
of 1852 : day after day passed without a drop of ram, or 
a streak of dottd to vary the monotonous blue of the sky. 
Farmers began to express fears ; and had the spell of dry 
weather occurred later in the year, as in 1826, when the 
summer quarter was almost rainless, we should probably 
have lost the harvest, and have seen vegetation smitten 
with a general blight. Fortunately, as the year advanced, 
the fierceness of the winds abated, or the consequences 
might have been most disastrous. The wind-stream for 
April was 2,810 miles, and for May 2,750 miles. There 
was hope of a change on the 14th April, when the tempe- 
rature became suddenly bahny and spring-like, and every 
one seemed to breathe with new life. But in a few hours 
the cold again resumed its force ; the rotary gale which 
brought us the brief warmth from a southern region passed 
on its way, and left us to shiver as before. 

The merry month of May opened anything but merrily ; 
its first week was nearly as cold as any part of the winter 
season ; but on the 9th there was a sudden flush of warmth, 
almost overpowering in the sun, and, as shown by the 
thermometer, sevens-one degrees in the shade, — an extra- 
ordinary elevation of temperature for the time of year. 
This again, did not last, for the latter weeks of May were 
still cold, with frosty nights. Snow fell five or six times 
in April, and the temperature of the whole quarter was 
below the average of eighty years ; the first three months, 
as we have seen, were above it. Leaves, buds, and flowers, 
opened timidly, and much later than in what may be con- 
sidered as normal seasons. 

At length, about the beginning of June, the cessation 
of the long drought was foretokened by numerous lunar 
halos, phenomena which are said to be among the surest 
signs of rain ; and on the 6th the north-east winds re- 
treated, — ^perhans to torment some other region, — and left 
us free to inhale welcome breezes from other quarters. 
The ordinary fall of rain in Jnne is two inches, but in June 
of 1852 the quantity was more than doubled, and of this, 
2*4 inches — ^more than half — ^poured down in a ceaseless 
torrent for forty hours on the 9th and 10th. It was 
quite a phenomenon, and was gazed at by eager eyes, for 
we had almost forgotten what rain looked like.' Hei-e 
again we may notice the connection between wind and rain : 
the wind-current for June was 8,050 miles, — ^more than in 
any one of the previous three mouths. In April, the rain- 
fall was not more than half an inch, June did not escape 
without a sting of winter, for on the first two days, hail 
fell in Cumberland, and on the Srd, the highest mountain 



peaks were capped with snow. These were followed by 
twenty-eight wet days, and south-west winds of a generally 
tempestuous character. 

We come now to the third quarter, of which but a few 
days had passed when a most startling change took pkce. 
Summer burst upon us all at once, with a temperature of 
ninety degrees, which, with few exceptions, prevailed over 
the whole countiy. What sweltering weather it was! 
How pedestrian * tourists panted with the heat, and 
shelterad themselves under the coolest and leafiest forest 
nooks. Here was compensation for the long-continued 
cold with a vengeance! The temperature of what will 
be remembered as the fervid 5th, was fourteen degrees 
above the average ; on the 6th it was two degrees less, 
and for all the remainder of the month was five degrees in 
excess. A little reflection will fully show, that such an 
addition to our usual range of summer heat would be 
sufficient to account for the tropical phenomena by which 
it was attended and followed. In August there were 
frequent changes : the first half of the month was below 
the average temperature ; the last half, and for eleven days 
into September, two degrees above ; ihen all the rest of 
September went below, and the weather became chilly. 
So much was tlus the case, that the average temperature 
of the quarter was not moi-e than one and a half degrees 
above the average of eighty years. In July, the wind- 
stream measured not more than 1,865 miles. On some of 
the sultriest days in that month, the serial movement was 
so slow, that scarcely could the slightest breath of air be fidt 
In August, the stream increased to 2,870 miles, end fell 
again in September to 1,675 miles. The rain-fall in the 
three months at Greenwich amounted to nearly eleven 
inches. 

The rain, however, fell in stonns, not in showers such 
as we are accustomed to in the summer season. Some 
over-sensitive Yankees are apt to boast, that the Britishers 
cannot come near them for lightning and thunder ; but 
the thunderings and fiashings which made such a sublime 
confusion in our atmosphere during the hot months of 
1852, would have borne comparison with similar 
phenomena in the United States. There were many 
nights on which lightning of the most intense brilliancy 
flashed with awfiu splendour across the sky for many 
hours after sunset. During a fierce storm which broke 
over Whitehaven, one and a quarter inches of rain fell in 
one hour, being at the rate of thirty inches per day. This 
quantity, as experience has sdiown, is what we usually get 
as our annual average. Hail, as big as pigeon's eggs, fell 
in many places, and lumps of ice in some instances ; and 
in September tlicre were firosts in the lake districfts, and 
snow on Ben Nevis. 

Apart from the terror occasioned by the storms, they 
worked serious and alarming mischief in the shape of 
floods, which suddenly followed them, chiefly in the 
western parts of the island. CatUe, sheep, and fitrm 
produce, were swept awiay in one wild rush, and in a few 
calamitous instances human life was lost. And we were 
not the only sufferers, for Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, were terribly devastated by furious inunda- 
tions. Here were effects, dire enough, in truth ; but what 
were the causes P Some theorists find them in the spots 
on the sun : the years of fewest spots being wet and 
stormy, while in those of most spots there are frequent 
earthquakes and aurorse boreales. 

In looking back through the annals of meteorology, we 
find 1889 to have been remarkable for its wet summer. 
In that year thirteen inches of rain fell in the three 
months, June, July, and August; and nearly as much 
more by the end of November. The winter of 1887>88 
had been very severe, and vegetation greatly retarded 
thereby in the following season. Insects become so 
numerous and devoured the scanty verdure with such 
voracity, that the woods looked bare even in summer ; and 
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they oontiiiaed their havoc all through the winter and 
spring of 1888-39, so that hedgerows and fruit-trees ap- 
peared to be permanently destroyed. But when the 
summer rains came, the whole lace of nafcure changed on 
a sudden; foliage everywhere hurst into a surprising 
beauty and liixurionce, and it seemed literally as if " all 
the trees of the wood I'ejoiced." Pruits) such as goose- 
berries, that require but little summer heat, were never 
in finer condition ; beans had a second flowering and a 
second crop ; and the copious rains so completely washed 
away the insects, that not one was to be seen. With all 
this, the greatest summer-heat did not exceed seventy-five 
degrees. In these facts we have material for comparison. 
Among other matters we may, as the present warm season 
advances, observe whether insects will be moi*e or less 
numerous in consequence of the satm'ation of the ground 
by the floods, and whether the hay-crops will be more 
or less abundant than usual. 

To come now to the last quarter of 1852. The weather 
remained chilly till after the middle of October, when it 
began to fluctuate, and at length settled into a remarkable 
degree of warmth, which came in with November and 
eontinued tiU the end of the year. With a very slight 
exception, in 1818 it was the warmest November of 
which we have any record, and the warmest December 
without exception, — ^the temperature of each month being 
from six to nine degrees above the average. Most 
people will remember ^at we had many of the floral 
phenomena of spring last December, and at thebeginm'ng 
of January of the present year. Gardeners in different 
parts of England found it to be the best season they had 
ever known for the rijicning of pears and peaches ; in 
which fact we may sec the advantage of a high temperature 
for fruit during the autumn. 

During these three months many persons were ready 
to exdaim with Shakspere's clown — " Heigho ! the wind 
and the rain ;" and the wearisome spell of dry weather 
at the beginning of the year was balanced by the wearisome 
spell of wet weather at the end. As above mentioned, 
our average rain-fall is from twenty-eight to thirty inches ; 
but in these three months the quantity in various places 
was from thirty to fifty inches ; in Lancashire it was fifty- 
eight inches, and the same at North Shields, at the mouth 
of the Tyne. Of the latter, more than fifty inches fell in 
the last six months of the year. 

In this quarter, again, the connection between w^ind 
and rain is strongly marked : 2,210 miles of wind passed 
over Greenwich in October, 4,935 miles in November, 
and 5,455 miles in December ; and with all the figures 
before us, the similar character of the fii'st two and last 
two months of 1852 becomes singulai'ly apparent. It is 
well known that the lake country receives more rain 
than other parts of England; but at some places in 
that picturesque region the quantity was exceeded by 
more than half. Windermere and Derwentwater rose in 
December from seven to nine feet above their usiud level. 
The water rushing from the hills raised deep and fiirious 
floods in the valleys, and the inhabitants had to nm for 
their lives. Keswick was partially submerged; and a 
salmon was seen swimming in the main street of Cocker- 
mouth, where the water was from two to three feet deep. 
Sudi results are not to be wondered at when we know 
that the rain-fall for the whole twelve months was 157 
inches, of which, at Seathwaite, nearly forty-eight inches 
fell in January and February, and fifty inches in November 
and December ; more than half of the total quantity in 
four months I 

Terrific thunderstorms and tornados prevailed also 
during December, and many shipwrecks round the coast 
were added to the previous melancholy catalogue of 
disaster. The great tempest of January 7, 1889, the year 
of the wet summer above mentioned, was the most violent 
within memory. It carried a salt spray across the whole 



island from the Irish Sea to the German Ocean ; but it 
was exceeded in severity by the hurricane of the 25th and 
26th of December last. 

Wbeawere the winds 
Iiet slip with saoh a wumnt to dettroj P 
When aid the waTet to haaghtily o'erleap 
Their ancient barriers, delueing the drj r 
Fires ftom beneath, and meteors from above. 
Have kindled beacons in the skies : and the old 
And orasj earth has hod her ahakinK-flts 
More frequent, and foregone her usual rest. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount of rain in 1852, 
it is said to be not more than enough to make up the 
deficient average of preceding years. This is one of the fiicts 
which, with many other normal and abnormal phenomena, 
will have to be left for the ftiture to explain and verify. 
It is only by diligent observation that we can hope to 
arrive at the truth ; and persons in all parts of the country 
may assist in the work by noticing anything unusual in 
the weather or in its eflbcts on health Bnd vegetation. 
One noteworthy fact has already come out — that while 
last year there was such a superabundance of free 
electricity in the atmosphere during the summer months, 
there has been so little since. Week after week the ob- 
servers at Greenwich have had to record, " no electricity 
was shown." Here we have evidence of a condition of 
the atmosphere, the effects of which it will be highly im- 
portant to study. 



BSJB8VS OF ELIZA COOK'S P0SM8. 

STANZAS BY THE SEASIDE. 

BEAunruL Ocean, how I loved thy face 
When mine was fresh and sparkling as thine own ; 

When my bold footstep took its toppling place. 
To see thee rise upon thy rock-piled thi'onc. 

Oh ! how I loved thee, when I bent mine eat 

To listen to the rosy sea-shell's hum, 
AndVood. in ecstasy of joyous fear. 

Daring thy broad and bursting wave to come. 

When my wild breast beat high to see thee leap 
In stormy wrath around the beacon light ; 

And my eye danced to see thee swell and swccii. 
Like a blind lion wasting all thy might. 

' I loved thee when upon the shingle stones, 
I heard thy glassy ripples steal and drip. 
With the soft gush and gently-murmured tones 
That dwell upon an infant's gurgling lip. 

I loved thee with a childish dreaming zeal. 
That gazed in rapture and adored with soul ; 

And my proud heart, that stood like tempered steel 
Before harsh words, melted beneath thy roll. 

Thou wert a part of God, and I could find. 
Almighty tidings in thy mystic speech : 

Thou couldst subdue my strangely wayward mind. 
And tune the string no other hand could reach. 

Eloquent Ocean, how I worshipped thee, 
Ere my young breath knew what it was to sigh ; 

Ere I had proved one cherished flower to be 
A thing of brightness, nurtured but to die. 
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Yean have gon« by since those light-footed days, 
And done their work, as years will ever do ; 

Setting their thorny barriers in Life's mase. 
And burying Hope's gems of rarest hue. 

I have endored the pangs that all endore» 
Whose pulses qoickea at the world's rude touch, 

Who dream that all they trust in must be sure, 
Though sadly taught that they may trust too much. 

The cypress branch has trailed upon my way, 
Leaving the darkest shadow Death can fliag ; 

My lips have quivered while they strove to pray, 
Draining the deepest cup that Grief can bring. 

I have conned o'er the lessons hard to learn, — 
I have plucked Autumn leaves in ftir Spring-time, 

I have seen loved ones go and ne'er return, 
And reared high shrines for ivy stalks to cUmb. 

My chords of Feeling have been sorely swept, 
Bousing the strain whose echo ever floats ; 

And mournful measures, one by one, have crept 
After the sweet and merry prelude notes. « 

Yet, noble Ocean, do I hail thee now. 

With the exulting spirit-gush of old ; 
The same warm glory lights my breast and brow. 

Spreading unbidden — gleaming uncontrolled. 

ScaHng the green crag while thy rough voice raves, 
Here am I sporting on thy lonely strand ; 

Shrieking with glee, while hunted by thy waves. 
Foam on my feet, and seaweed in my hand. 

I stand again beside thee as I stood 
In panting youth, watching thy billows break. 

Fixed by the strong spell of thy headlong flood. 
Even as the bird is charm-bound by the snalce. 

Thou bringest visions — ^would that they could last — 
Thou makest me a laughing child once more, 

Casting away the gamer of the Past, 
Heedless of all that Fate may have in store. 

I feel beside thee like a captive one, 
Whose riven fetter-links are left behind, 

I love thee as the flower loves the sun, 
I greet thee as the incense greets the wind. 

Thou wilt be haunting me when I am found 
Amid the valleys and green slopes of earth ; 

And I shall hear thy stunning revel-round, 
And see the gem-spray scattered in thy mirth. 

Creation's flrst and greatest — ^though we part — 
Though with thy worshipped form I may not dwell, 

Though art among the idols of my heart 
To which it never breathes the word — ^Farewell ! 



FAITH'S GUIDING STAR. 

We find a glory in the flowers 

When snow-drops peep and hawthorn blooms, 
We see firesh light in spring-time hours 

And bless the radiance that illumes. 



The song of promise oheera with hope. 
That Sin or Sorrow eannot mar ; 

God's beauty flUs the daisied slope. 
And keeps undimmed Faith's guiding star. 

We flnd a glory in the smile 

That lives in childhood's happy face, 
Ere fearful doubt or worldly guile 

Has swept away the angel trace. 
The ray of promise shineth there. 

To tell of better lauds afar ; 
God sends his image, pure and fair. 

To keep undimmed Faith's guiding star. 

We flnd a glory in the zeal 

Of doting breast and toiling brain ; 
Aflidction's martyrs still wiU kneel. 

And Song, though famished, pour its strain. 
They lure us by a quenchless light. 

And point where joy is holier far ; 
They shed God's spirit, warm and bright, 

And keep undimmed Faith's guiding star. 

We muse beside the rolling waves. 

We ponder on the grassy hill ; 
We linger by the new-piled graves. 

And flnd that star is shining still. 
God in his great design hath spread 

Unnumbered rays to lead a&r, 
They beam the br^htest o'er the dead. 

And keep undimmed Faith's guiding star. 



AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS HOME. 

A L0X7D and laughing welcome to the meny Christmas 

bells, 
AH hail with happy gladness the well-known chant that 

swells; 
We list the pealing anthem chord, we hear the midnight 

strain, 
And love the tidings that proclaim a Christmaa-tide 

again. 

But there must be a melody of purer, deeper sound, 

A rich key-note whose echo runs through all the music 

round; 
Let kindly voices ring beneath low roof or palace dome. 
For these alone are Christmas chimes that bless a 

Christmas Home. 

CH0&U8. 

Then fill once more, from Bounty's store, red wine or 

nutbrown foam, 
And drink to kindly voices in an English Christmas Home. 

A blithe and joyous welcome to the berries and the leaves 
That hang about our household walls in dark and rustling 

sheaves ; 
Up with the holly and the bay, set laurel on the board, 
And let the mistletoe look down while pledging draughts 

are poured. 

But there must be some hallowed bloom to garland with 

the rest, — 
All, all must bring towfffd the wreath some flowers in the 

breast; 
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For though green boughs may ^ekly gnee low roof or 

palace^ome, 
'Wann hearts alone will truly serre to deck a Christmas 

Home. 

CHOEUS. 

Then fill once more, from Bounty's store, red wine or 

nutbrown foam, 
And drink to honest hearts within an English Christmas 

Home. 



MULATTO LITESKATUKB. 

The empire of literature is gradually extending. The 
printing-press, like cirilization, is malong the tour of the 
world ; and even in imperial Hayti, among a population 
of negroes, literature is becoming a power for good, if not 
also for evil. 

At the time when the negroes of Hayti revolted against 
franee, elementary instruction in the French language* 
had made some progress in the isUnd. Schoola and 
churches had been founded ; the negroes si)oke in broken 
French, many of them could read, ana they mostly 
worshipped in Catholio ehurches. Still, the literary 
classes were greatly in the minority, for the bulk of the 
population were illiterate slaves when the rebellion broke 
out which finally severed their connection with France. 

During the height and fever of the rebellion, everything 
French was hated and denounced, — ^French books, Rrench 
churches, French monuments, and French men. Such of 
the latter as were not killed, were banished the island, 
after which the blacks governed themselves, — first under 
a black president, and as now, under a black emperor. 
On the massacre of the last French colonists, Dessalines, 
the future emperor, was asked " What was to be done 
with the French libraries P" "We have no need of 
them," waa his reply, "except for gun-wadding." And by 
his orders, the company of grenadiers who went from 
house to house in Port-au-Prince, tore to pieces and threw 
into the street all the books they could discover. 

Not content with suppressing the " paper speech," as he 
called it, Dessalines resolved also to put down the schools, in 
whieh he had succeeded to some otent before his sudden 
and violent death. Nevertheless, the germs of literature, 
however imperfectly, had been planted in Hayti, and when 
the population had time to settle down to pea^fnl pursuits, 
and their hatred of the French became assuaged, they 
turned to literature as a necessity. The president Petion 
encouraged letters, and restored some of the schools ; but 
the ban being still upon all French colonists, no professors 
could be obtained to fiU the seats' in the university, and 
the progress of learning was therefore very slow. The 
more intelligent part of the former free blacks and 
mulattos of the island having gradually betaken them- 
selves to the towns, there to engage in commercial 
pursuits, found themselves gradually drawn together; and 
many of them united in clubs, especially in masonic 
lodges, which latter reunions soon became the nuclei of 
the literature and learning of Hayti. These lodges were 
schools of mutual help, as well as social gatherings, at 
which each member endeavoured to contribute his quota 
of entertainment in the form of dissertations, toasts, 
fables^ dramatic essays, songs, and funeral orations. 
Petion also patromzed the public journals, assisting the 
proprietors with presses and paper ; and these, together 
with the establishment of theatres, the throwing open of 
the senate houses, the public right of petition, triennial 
electoral meetings, and above aU civic festivities, which 
were and still are the occasion of numerous speechifyings, 
presented additional opportunities for the growth of the 
infant literature of Hayti. 

At an early period in Haytian literary history, the need 



of a grammar was folt, and the then director of the 
national printing-office, Chanlatte, undertook ihe task. 
The French grammars had all been torn to pieces, but he 
compiled one, not without many &ults, from memory. 
This answered its purpose very wdl, until the re-establish- 
ment of pacific and commercial relations with France, in 
1828, re-introduced French books, and gave a new 
impulse to education in the island. 

The present native literature is not extensive, but it is 
growing. Truth to say, it is chiefly of a very light 
description, fitted rather for amusement than for high 
culture. The negro is a pleasure-loving being, of warm 
blood ; and the Mulatto is his brother, Offering from him 
mainly in a lighter-coloured skin, for French blood runs 
in the veins of the Mulattos of Hayti. And the French- 
Haytian Mulatto, sprung from two volatile sources, is an 
embodiment of volatility, the like of which perhaps few 
countries can exhibit. Hence the gay Uterature of 
Hayti, which is but a reflex of its people. 

First and foremost comes drama and comedy. The 
theatre is the leading amusement of the Haytians, and many 
of the negroes have a strong love of acting, as well as an 
extraordinary talent for it, the negro being essentially 
imitative. Even in the time of Dessalines, the boys 
at Port-an-Prince used to compose and play littie melo- 
dramas, which had for their subject the principal episodes 
in the expedition of the French general leclerc. All that 
we know of these essays now, is, that they were furiously 
applauded. One little circumstance is still remembered — 
that the head of the French colonel Fr^re, a character in 
one of the dramas, was decorated with an enormous hairy 
cu), on which might be read in large red letters — 
" Hayti, the grave of Frenchmen." 

Since then, a really great actor has appeared in Hayti 
— ^Dupr^,— and he has also exhibited eminent qualities as 
a pod; and a dramatic writer. He wrote some light 
dramas, which were played, himself being the principsl 
actor, with immense success ; but having been killed in a 
duel, and the manuscripts being in the possession of his 
widow she refuses to deliver them up for publication, through 
superstitious caprice of conjugal piety. These plays of 
Dupr^ were thoroughly Haytian, and s^ikingly illustrative 
of the manners, opinions, habits, and character of his 
countrymen. They were chiefly illustrative of the slavery 
period of the island, before the advent of "liberty." 
Dupr<S has been called the Haytian Moliere, and the 
effn^ts produced by the acting of his plays are said to 
have justified the simile. Many of Dupr^'s satires, songs, 
and poems, in French, are stiU preserved, and they possess 
extraordinary pith and vigour. 

Dupr^ flourished und^ Petion's presidency, — when 
Christophe reigned in the eastern and Petion in the western 
part of the island. Under the presidency of Boyer, who 
succeeded Petion, some eleven native dramatists made their 
appearance, and some of their specimens are to be found 
in the ffaytian Bee {VAbeille HtAHenne), a Port-au- 
Prince newspaper. The treatment of 8ul]sjects is clever, 
though the morality would not be considered very pure in 
Europe ; for, in Hayti, brothers do not hesitate to marry 
sisters by the connivance of " the church," and many of 
the most favourite Haytian dramas have for their thmes 
love-passages of this sort. M. Milscent, a man of colour 
educated in France, is the author of several pieces of this 
description. 

But not only have the Haytians theatres and theatrical 
entertainments t they also established an opera, and a 
royal academy of music. What, do you think, was the 
original strength of the orchestra of the Royal Academy P 
Two violins, two clarionets, two flutes, two horns, and 
a bassoon. This formed the royal court band of 
Christophe. He also possessed a composer of music, 
M. Cassian, a Haytian, who produced comic operas, 
which were played before " their miyesties." Christophe 
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liad also a considerable staff of amateur theatrical 
perfonuers about the court; they consisted of thirty 
amateurs and twenty avuUricet (as the Royal Almanack of 
Hayti duly announced), and also seven ladies of the ballet 
— idl blaciE. But Christophe having committed suicide in 
1820, the royal opera for some time languished, though 
we have heard that the present emperor has revived it in 
ftill force. At the present time, Port-au-Prince supports 
three theatres, the Haitian theatre, the Thedtre det 
Varietet and the Ambigu. In one of these, the or- 
cheatra consists chiefly of drums, and the musical 
accompaniments to the songs may therefore be imagined 
better than described. The audiences also take a oon- 
sidcrable part in the performances ; and are constantly 
ejaculating with loud voices in the course of the pLay ; — 
so that the Haytian drama, though remarkably amusing, 
would not probably command the respect of a recherche 
audience on this side the Atlantic. But it amuses the 
Haytians, and thus serves its purpose. 

liie newspapers of Hayti exhibit more satiafiictory 
progress. At their conunencement, they were very 
bombastic, lauding their black emperor as if he had been 
a very god ; rivalling in this respect the most toadying 
court newspapers of old Iturope. There was the greater 
excuse for this on the part of the Haytion gentlemen of 
the press, as, but for the patronage and support of the 
Haytian monarch, they (xnild not have survived the 
early stages of their being. But within the last twenty 
years, the Haytian newspapers have exhibited a steady 
and rapid improvement : they are much more independent 
in their tone of opinion, and they contain many articles 
and critiques, with sketches of local manners and 
character, which enable them to stand a comparison with 
the journals of many of the more civilised of European 
countries. Two of the longest established journals of 
Port-au-Prince, the Republican and the Umon, have 

Sublished sketches of local manners, and tales of Haytian 
fe, which would even bear reprinting in our Parlour 
and Railwc^ Libraries. Ignoce Nau is one of the 
cleverest of the negro novelists, and his tales of negro 
sorcery (in which negroes are generally profound believers 
— at least those of Hayti) possess great originality and 
power. Besides the journals above mentioned, there are 
three others published at Port-au-Prince, the Itevue dee 
TribunoMx, the Moniieur, and the Commercial Journal. 
The KonUeur is the organ of the government, and some 
of the others are opposition papers. Indeed, several of 
the editors have " suffered," like their white brethren in 
Paris, becanse of their occasional severely satiric criticisms 
of the government measures. These papers, like our 
own, are often ftdl of long reports of speeches delivered 
by Haytian orators, not less turgid than the speeches of 
our own Chowlers. About tne time of the civic 
festivals, there is a grievous flux of negro rhetoric, just as 
there is here at the time of our own elections. 

The advocate, MuUery, who is the editor of the Revue 
dee IHbunaux, has proved a serious thorn in the side of 
the ruling powers, by the vein of satire in which he treats 
of their doings. Among other things, he deplores the 
want of dignity in the preceedings of the Ha3rtian law 
courts, and he tries to shame the judges and people out of 
their coarse and clumsy modes of procedure by satiric 
descriptions and comic dialogues. Here, for example, is 
his sketch of the High Court of Hayti, at the decisive 
moment, in a trial for conspiracy : — 

" Here the judges sit sleeping on the bench, there the 
defendants sleep at the bar; on one side the accused 
sleep on their form, on the other side the registrars of 
the court snore at their desk ; all round, the sentinels 
are asleep, with arms jn their hands : but the president 
of the court exhibits an extraordinary force of character ; 
he alone, always on the fidgets, is enabled to subdue 
sleep ; for he is allowed so much extra, because of the 



additional work which he performs in rousing vup the 
sleeping judges. The vice-president and the mUitaiy 
accuser of the prisoners at the bar, yield themselves only 
occasionally to a pleasant nap; the military officers on 
duty walk round the court from time to time, startling 
and wakening up the sleeping sentinels with strokes 
given with the flat of their sabres. 

"In the midst of all this sleep, the sound of a 
tambourine is heard outside, accompanying a number of 
singers passing along the street. Immediately the 
audience is thoroughly wakened up ; the president of the 
jury bolts into the street to see the fim, and the heads of 
the Supreme Court are predpitat^y drawn out at the 
windows 1" Such is the journalist's description of a 
Haytian court. ^ 

We might proceed to give specimens of Haytian 
poetry, which is by no means to be despised, though 
it odea, sounds very like the echoes of Lamartine Qr 
Victor Hugo. Hayti has also already produced several 
historians, the most industrious of whom is Madiou : his 
three large volumes of the History of Haytit published 
at Port-au Prince, form at least an excellent collection of 
materials, though the book is wanting in balance and 
proportion* Lmstant has also furnished some admirable 
contributions towards the history of the island ; and ha 
has proved his literaiy merit by having carried off the 
prise awarded by the French Society for his essay on the 
abolition of slavery. 

Such is a brief outline of the literaiy state and progress 
of the negro or mulatto empire of Hayti. The result is 
certainly cheering, and proves that notwithstanding the 
enormous disadvantages which the blacks of that island 
have laboured under, springing suddenly as they have done 
from slavery into fiUl freedom, they have during the 
last flfty years, made decided and even rapid progress in 
intellectual culture. 



THE ^BOATMAN OF MONTEREAU. 

BT PESCT B. ST. JOHN. 

The annals of modem French domestic history are full 
of examples of devotion. Nearly all those who have 
carried off the Montyon prize — the prize of virtue — 
deserve a page in history, but few more than Mathieu 
Boisdoux, the young boatman of Montereau, upon 
whose biography having happened, we have thought it 
worthy of the widest publicity. Mathieu Boisdoux was 
born in a town called Montereau, and got his living as a 
boatman on the rivers Seine and Yonne. Sober, indus- 
trious, and unwearied in his assiduity for labour, he sup- 
ported with his earnings his aged mother and the orphan 
children of his brother. At an early age he devoted him- 
self specially to saving the lives of those in sudden danger. 
He had, at eighteen, the good fortune to drag from the 
flames an old man and a young girl, and the sentiments 
thus awakened in his boscm were, he has since declared, 
so exquisite, that he determined never to lose an oppor- 
tunity of serving his fellow-creatures in the same way. 
In the course of the following five years he was present 
on so many occasions at fires, at upsetting of boats, and 
had saved so many lives, that men ceased to count them, 
when an accident occurred which raised his reputation to 
the highest point. 

An inundation took place which covered the plain 
round the town, while several quarters of Montereau were 
inundated. The inhabitants, flying to the neighbouring 
heights, communicated only by boats. Tliree men had 
gone to examine what ravages had happened to their pro- 
perty from the flood, and weary and sick at what they 
had seen, re-entered their boat and pushed off with their 
feet. They instantly saw that they wero without oars or 
pole, but it was too late tx> remedy the omission. The 
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stream carried tliein away towards the bridge, which was 
nearly submerged in water, and against which their 
frail Tessel was sure to be eroshed. They uttered one 
cnr of despair ond angnish, which afar off was heard by 
Mathiea Boisdonx, who was on the shore. He stood one 
moment irresolute. Should he fetch his boat ? 

" No," he exclaimed, " I should be too late. Par ma 
foi, I will swim, and trust to ProTidence.'* 

In he pluugod into the water, despite its raging force 
and the sharp cold, striking out for the boat, which he 
codd scarcely see, being guided only by the cries of the 
unfortunate wretches about to pensh. They were far 
ahead of him. But he made superhuman exertions, and 
presently the boat was all but within his reach. But 
what shall he now do ? He takes council only of his 
intelligence and his indomitable courage. AVith one arm, 
thrust forth like a bar of iron, he checked the boat, and 
swung it round, thus catching the painter in his teeth ; 
he tium again began to swim, this time for shore. The 
task was all but vain. The torrent sped on with terrible 
velocity, the bridge was within a hundred yards, and 
they were carried down upon it to encounter certain death 
if they reached it. They would be sucked under the 
ardi. A crowd hurried down to the water's edge ; some 
▼entured on the bridge with poles, but not a boat was at 
hand in the confusion. Suddenly a terrible sigh was 
heard from every bosom. Boisdoux, despite his strength, 
courage, and agility, was evidently bemg carried away 
by the torrent. Some cried to him to save himself, for 
that his life oould not be spared. 

Still he plunged upwards. 

His aim was to work for shore as much away from the 
bridge as possible. Men stood ready with ropes. They 
saw that the heroic boalman was almost iaintiog. The 
boat, ihit-bottomed and heavy, was a perfect millstone to 
drag with his mouth. But presently a loud shout of joy 
and triumph proclaimed his victory, as he sank insensible 
in the arms of the 7ttaire of the town, who embiticed him 
before the wh(de crowd, and proclaimed him once again 
the saviour of three men's lives. 

The nmutation of Mathieu Boisdoux was now at its 
height. He had two medals and a small annual pension 
from the municipality of his native city. He was able 
to support his mother and his nephews and nieces in 
comfort. And yet Mathieu Boisdoux was not happy, so 
imperfect is human nature. For some time he was noticed 
to be sombre and sad. His character and conduct easily 
denoted that his mind was elevated above his station. 
The poor boatman had a heart and a soul that would have 
done honour to any position in the social scale. One part 
of his duty was to take passengers from the shore to the 
old cache or passage-boat of Auxerre. This aged vessel, 
the very conveyance that first took to Paris that student 
of Brienne, destined, as Napoleon, to have such influence 
on the fortunes of the world, still periodically performed 
the journey from Auxerre to Paris by the Yonne and 
Seine. It was a queer old boat, with a long cabin and 
little side windows, capable, at a pinch, of conveying some 
thirty passengers. 

The cocAe was owned, and had been from time im- 
memorial, by one Bertrand, a man of substance and pro- 
perty, who still, however, himself directed the operations 
of the boat, and, in fact, almost lived on board. He was 
one of those individuals who work all their lives to leave a 
fortune to others. Now M. Bertrand had a daughter, 
Euphrasia, who sat in the little bureau at the stem, 
and there took all moneys for jiassengers and parcels. 
Mathieu, in the exercise of his business, was much thrown 
in contact with Euphrasie. He often brought her pas- 
sengers, parcels, letters, and even once or twice went to 
Paris in the boat. Being on intimate terms with old 
Bertrand, he soon became intimate with the daughter, and 
then loved her. Nor did Euphrasie show any distaste for 



Mathieu. He was a fine, handsome fellow, and then his 
decorations made him somebody. But then there was 
the father, who was rich, avaricious, and who judged a 
man only by what he had in his breeches-pocket. 

Still, Mathieu and Euphrasie avoided for a while all 
thought about difQcultics. They felt the first influence of 
a passion which is second only to ambition, because that 
is generally more lasting. For the world they would not 
have troubled their first delicious dream. But they had 
oontinned opportunities of meeting, and at last, naturally 
enough, these opportunities ended in an explanation. 
Matfien Boisdoux declared himself the girl's suitor, and 
Euphrasie Bertrand agreed that if he could win her 
father's consent, she would be his. 

It was on the 1st of November, 1840, and the cache 
from Auxerre was late. Night had come on, and still the 
boat had not arrived. Boisdoux was at the water-stairs 
on the look-out. He knew that the cache would put up 
for the night and not proceed, and had intimated as mucn 
to such passengers as were about to venture by this 
antique conveyance to Paris. Presently a dark mass was 
seen moving along the waters, and then the old boat came 
slowly up to the anchorage. 

" Two hours behind time, Maitre Bertrand I" exclaimed 
Boisdoux. "How is this?" 

" Fardieu I my friend," said the old man *, " the wind is 
contrary, and I never knew the old cache hurry itself, 
even for his majesty the emperor, when I had the honour 
of bringing him upon his first voyage to Paris." 

" The wind has been rough and cold indeed," replied 
Mathieu ; " but stiU the old cache is not often so lazy." 

*' Lazy or not, I'm hungry," said the old man, " and 
so is Euphrasie, so let's leave the cache in charge of 
Jerome, and come on shore." 

" Bon eair, mam'eelle" exclaimed Boisdoux, heartily. 

'*Ban eair, Mathieu," cried the fresh voice of the 
young girl ; and next minute she had hold of his ann, and 
they were on their way to sup at the old house still sadly 
known as the Cache d'Juxerre. 

Boisdoux, as he was often wont, supped with them. 
Usually he was a merry and pleasant companion, bat this 
tfight he was dull. Both noticed it, and Bertrand rallied 
him on his taciturnity. Mathieu, however, made no 
reply until Euphrasie had departed, and then he appeared 
to ronse himself up to an act of courage beyond any of 
those he had yet ventured on. 

So you wonder why I am dnllP" he asked. 
Yes, pauembleu, I do. What can make a youth Uke 
you dull? Are you not free from the conscription? 
Have you not a respectable ^iai ? Are yon not decorated 
with two medals, and looked on with unusual respect ? 
Would not any man be proud to call you a friend ?' 

" Monsieur Bertrand, would any man be proud to call 
me son?" 

"Heml That depends! You are but a workman, 
and perhaps a bowrgeaii might." 

"Would you, Bertrand? I love your daughter: I 
have looked forward for six months with earnest hope to 
the hour when I might aspire to ask her land -^— " 

" What is the world come to 1" exclaimed the old man, 
sarcastically. "'Why, Mathieu, you must be mad. I 
have six thousand francs a year to leave my daughter, 
and do you think I would let her marry a workman, how- 
ever good, however respected ?" 

"I thought as much," said the young man, sadly; 
" and yet, having Euphrasie's leave, I could not but try. 
I thought that as yon yourself were a workman originally, 
you might hope that I " 

"Might save yourself fifty years of hard woric and 
economy by marrying a girl with a good fortune. 
Mathieu Boisdoux, you are a very clever fellow, but the 
old man is not to be caught. Let us be good friends as 
ever, but my daughter, c'cMt trap fort." 
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Boisdoux made no reply. He was choking, so he rose 
quietly and went away, and the old man never saw him 
again. 

It was a week later, on the 7th November, 1840, and a 
dark, stormy, and terrible night. Murh rain had fallen, 
and the river was swollen; there was scarcely enough 
spaoe left for any boat to go nnder the archea of the 
bridge of Monterean. It was a night for home and home 
comforts, for a warm fire, and blazing lights, and a 
cosy sapper, and a pleasant chat with pleasant people. 
In the streets there was no temptation. So the 
lights bnmed in vain, the shops lit up uselessly, not a 
soul was to be seen without. Hie rain fell heanly, and 
yet was driven along the streets in a slanting dir^on, 
falling on the rough, coarse pavement, and forming every- 
where little puddles. The gutters were diininutive rivers, 
that rushed madly along to plunge in the great stream. 

And yet the lights from river-side windows flashed 
pleasantly, and fell here and there on the tossed waters, 
along which glided now and then a boat, that soon gained 
moorings. And then a rattle of chains, a bustle of oars, 
proclaimed the eagerness of those who had manned them 
to depart ; and then all was silent. The crew rapidly 
disappeared into some of the streets of the town, again as 
desoted as ever. 

There was one man, however, who braved the pitiless 
storm, at the northern extremity of the bridge. He wore » 
tarpaulin ooat and cap, and stood leaning against an iron 
pillar. His attitude was one of deep attention. He was 
listening for the first 07 of alarm which should denote that 
on that night there was danger, and some fellow-creature 
to be saved. Onq or two who peeped out at windows and 
doors, and saw his dark shadow by the light of the lamp 
above his head, would shudder and re-enter their houses, 
saying . — 

" It*s Boisdoux. God send his courage be not needed 
to-night I" 

It was, indeed, Boisdoux, at his accustomed post. It 
was his habit to pass the night apart near the river on 
such nights, when his intrepi£^ and skill might suddenly 
be called for. Rarely had he been out in such a storm. 
The wind blew in fitful and teniUe gusts, and Boisdoux 
almost wondered that no waUing cry summoned him to 
his duty. 

Suddenly he started. The eoehe was in sight. On it 
came at a rapid pace, evidently half-mastered by the 
storm. It was in the middle of the river, and Boisdoux 
saw that it vras about to turn for shore. But just as the 
bow began to swerve round, the old passage-boat quivered, 
and plunged headlong towards the bridge, against which it 
struck with terrific violence. A cry, the terror-struck, 
despairing crv of three-and-twenty perishing souls, rose 
wildly to the heavens. Boisdoux saw that the eocke was 
upset, and that its two ends were pressed by the force of 
the stream against the two sides of an arch. The man 
acted calmly. He flung off all his clothes but his trowsers 
and shirt, — for, as he said sadly in his subsequent examina- 
tion, " I knew there would be work for me that night," — 
and then vaulted over the bridge into the stream. A 
moment stunned by the fall, he next instant was clamber- 
ing on to the eoehe. He found that the whole stem was 
under water, and the common room only above the 
surface. It was so dark, that Boisdoux could scarcely 
tell how to act. 

"We are all lost!" cried a wailing voice ; "who will 
savens?'* 

" I, Boisdoux," replied the heroic boatman. 

A faint cry of satisfaction came from a small cabin 
window. He rushed to it. It was too narrow for him 
to pass. Still, breaking it vrith his hands, he tried to force 
hixnself in, for this way only could he hope to save any of 
the passengers. Using his great strength with all his 
wonted energy, he at last tore away a narrow strip of 



plank, and plunged into the cabin, — death in his heart, for 
he heard scarcdy a aound. He felt near his hand, in the 
dark abyss, a woman. She breathed, and he at onoe 
forced her through the window, followed, laid her in a 
safe place, and re-entered the cabin. Another woman re- 
warded his efforts, and then a man. A fourth time he 
entered the dose and now mephltic cabin, half-full of 
water. 

" Speak I — ^is there one hare more whom I ean aid ?" he 
said, in an agonixed tone. He was thinking of Euphrasie. 

No soimd came. 

" Speak, in the name of Ood I" he exdaimed, " for I 
am choking." 

Bat no reply came. All was silent as death. 

"Not one I" muttered Boisdoux, feeling about and 
clasping a man in his arms. " Can I not save one more ? 
Help I" 

Boisdoux made a desperate effort to reach the window, 
for he fidt himself fidnting from ^gue and the dose 
vapours of the cabin. -He saw by fiuhing lights that 
help had come. Next minute he was drafted forth by 
one of the police of the town, who, with hundreds of the 
inhabitants, were now on the scene of the terrible disaster. 
The first form that caught the eye of the young man. was 
that of Euphrasie^ whose life he had saved withnmt 
knowing it. 

Her &ther had perished. 

The boat was dragged ashore after bemg righted, but 
too late to save any otiiers. Of the passengen and etew, 
twenty had perished. Boisdoux had aapved three, — his 
beloved, and a brother and sister, who at the first shock 
had cowered together. 

This time all France applauded the heroism of the 
boatman of Montereau : the press gave columns to the 
narrative, — even the sedate Moniieurj the king sent him 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, never more worthily 
earned; the Montyon prize was swarded him; men 
from all parts sent him tokens of their admiration ; and 
best of dl, when two years had dapsed, Euphrasie gave 
him her hand. The boatman retired ttcm his ordinary 
labours ; but, with the consent of his wife, he still devotes 
his whole mind to the noble task he had aUotted unto 
himself ; and if ever she l^ds dread or alarm, she sends 
him forth eagerly when, in a low and hushed vdoe, he 
breathes the name of the Coche of Auxerre. 

The above narrative is fiuniliar to all who dwell on the 
Seine and the Tonne. Perhaps the tntropet-tmigned 
voice of history never recorded deed of valour more worthy 
of record. 

His undaunted courage, at all events, served a good and 
noble purpose. 



RODOLPHE TOPFFER. 

The world owes much to the great men to whom the city of 
Geneva has given birth. In the midst of the controversies 
of the world, their voices have always been loudly heard, 
whether the questions under discussion have been rdigious, 
social, or political. Calvin (from whom proceeded John 
Knox) ; 'Fheodore Beza, the Bible translator ; and the 
D'Aabign^, have bdonged to Geneva: and of a very 
different order from these men was Rousseau, also a 
Genevese. So was Necker, tiie chief minister of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. ; and his daughter, Madame 
de Stael, was more celebrated than himsdf. Be 
Lolme, who has written so well on the English con- 
stitution, was a native of the some place, and so alM> were 
Frouchier, Etienne Bamont, LeFort, and others, who 
have exercised a large ii)^ueace on the destinies of man- 
kind. 
In the lighter departments of art and literature, Geneva 
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hn done her part. Petitot, ike greatest of painters on 
eaimel (if we except our own Thorbom), was a Genevese 
citizen ; as also Pradier, one of the gri^test of modem 
sculptors, who died in Paris about a year ago: and 
CaUme, one of the most exquisite of modem landscape- 
painters, flonrishes at Geneva. It was as an illustrator 
of the works of Topfferi the subject of this brief sketch, 
that Cal&me first became extensiTely known ; and since 
then, his works hare found their way into nearly every 
country in Europe. 

Topffer was a writer of tales and novels, — a depart- 
ment of literature which had not greatly thriven at 6«aeva 
before he appeared. Swiss writers have been profound 
rather than picturesque, — though their count^ is the 
most romantic in Europe. And though English poets 
have gone to the borders of Lake Leman to gather fresh 
inspiration, the proximity of Such scenery has heretofore 
failed to evoke any native poet of more than mediocre 
ability. Topffer is one of the first Swiss writers who has 
attempt^, and successfully, to portray the magnificent 
scenery of his country in books, and to send his pictures 
about the world, to be read of all men. 

This author was bom at Geneva in 1199. His parents 
were German, as his name indicates ; and it is one of the 
advantages of Geneva — perhaps, also, the cause to which 
the number of celebrated men it has given birth to is 
attributable — that, being one of the few free cities on 
the continent, where the press is unshackled, and religion 
comparatively untrammdled, the free spirits of all the 
neighbouring countries resort thither as to an asylum, 
when their own native state proves "too hot to hold 
them." Many are the foreigners from all lands who take 
reftige in Geneva for this reason. Even English patriots, 
hunted from their own country, have fled thither ; and in 
one of the little country churchyards near Geneva there 
still lie interred the remains of Edmund Ludlow, the 
Englishman, — whom some historians designate as '* the 
upright republican," and others as "Lufiow the regi- 
cide." 

Topffer*s father, who still survives we believe, is a 
painter, now of considerable merit and reputation : but at 
the time when Rodolphe was bom, he was comparatively 
unknown and poor. He lived at the top of a tall house 
behind St. Peter's church, near the prison of the bishop's 
palace. In a mean shamber of that house was Topffer 
bom, and there he lived all the History of Jules^ that 
most touching story, in which he has described his first 
impressions, — his dreams at the window, whilst, looking 
beyond the foliage of the acacia, he gazed upon tiie arches 
of the church, the gloomy prison, and the solitary street. So 
soon as the boy was old enough, his father put him in 
training for a painter. He gave him lessons, and set him 
to work ; and as the youth loved art, it was a pleasure 
for him thus early to enter upon his vocation. But the 
fiither being also anxious that his son's literary culture 
should not be neglected, required him, beforehand, to 
pass through a complete course of study, — ^which he did. 
At eighteen, young Topffer gave himself up entirely to his 
drawings. We may mention that the early chapters of the 
story of My Uncle's Library contain a pretty ftuthfnl ac- 
count of this portion of the young Topffer's Ufe, which is 
continued in the description of Charles, in The Presbyter. 
Indeed, most of Topffer's tales, sketches, and novels, are 
to a great extent autobiographical, and the record of 
actual experiences. To this circumstance, doubtless, we 
must attribute much of their raciness, freshness, and 
originality. 

Among the books which Topffer accidentally encoun- 
tered, when a youth, was a copy of Hogarth's works, which 
produced a strong impression upon him, especially in the 
history of the Good and Bad Apprentice. The expres- 
sions of crime and of virtue which our graphic English 
moralist has thrown into the features of his principal 



personages, arrested his notice, and interested him greatly, 
— as sudi pictures almost invariably do when exhibited to 
a boy. From that time forward, he says, his ambition 
w^ to work in the same vein, and to endeavour to serve 
the cause of moraUty by illnstrating life in picture-stories 
in a somewhat similar manner. 

The time had, however, arrived when the youth was to 
enter on the profiession of an artist, for which his father 
had intended him, and which he himself was delighted to 
follow. He had already spent much of his leisure 
in sketching, designing, and copying pictures ; but now 
he was to devote his whole time to the pursuit, and, as 
the first stage in his career, he was to a^ out forthwith 
to Italy, the home of the fine arts, there to study the neat 
masters. But a calamity suddenly befell Mm, wnioh 
thwarted the intentions of his father. He was seized 
with an inflammation of the eyes, of which he never after 
was entirely cured, which at once dissipated the beautiful 
dream of his life. Two years followed, of vain hopes and 
painfrd remedies : the pursuit of art was at length finally 
abandoned ; and the question arose — what was he next to 
turn top 

He visited Paris with the ostensible purpose of con- 
sulting celebrated oculists there, but really with the inten- 
tion of devoting himself to study, in order to fit himself 
for a teacher. From an artist to a sehoolmaster there is 
really no great descent : both are teachers — ^it may be high 
ones, — and he who develops young minds not the least 
so. At Paris,— this was in the year 1820,— Topffer 
attended lectures duAig the day, and the theatre in the 
evening, where he often saw the famous Talma in his great 
characters. 

Topffer's prospects in life were now restricted. He saw 
before him the laborious and not very remunerative career 
of a schoolmaster, ^ But he cheerfiidly entered upon his 
vocation, devoted himself heartily to it, and he succeeded. 
He began as an assistant in a Gteneva boarding-school. 
Then he set up a school on his own account. He married, 
^prospered, — became highly successful as a teacher,-— 
and was flnaUy appointed to M the chair of Belles Lettres 
in the Academy. Such, in brief, was Topffer's life, — 
quiet and placid throughout, — with no romance in it, but 
much hard work, and a great deal of cheerfulness and 
contentment. 

It is the custom with the masters of Geneva boarding* 
schools, — as, indeed, it is in most parts of the continent, 
— ^to treat their pupils as parts of the family, to enter 
into their enjoyments and pleasures, to join them in their 
games, and accompany them in their rambles. Amongst 
the devices employed by Topffier to amuse his young 
friends was that of pen-and-ink sketches, by which he hit 
off, in a number of successive scenes, a little comedy, in 
a remarkably graphic and original manner. It was en- 
tirely as an amusement that he thus took the pen in hand, 
for he had quite given up the idea of being an artist. 
But his little dbums of sketches having been handed 
about, first among his pupils, and then among private 
friends, were so greatly relished, and excited so much 
diversion, that their fame reached even Goethe, then at 
Wiemar, who wrote a very flattering critique upon them 
in one of the art-journals to which he contributed. Then 
the pnbHshers began to look after them, and they were 
very speedily brought opt in hthogTaph, — ^producing no 
less amusement among the public than they had already 
done in the more limited circle of Tdpffer's home and 
friends. Five of these comic albums were thus published : 
—M. neuX'Boity M. Jabot, Doctor Festus, M. Fencil, 
and M. Frizzle. 

Another great delight of Topffer's was to take walking* 
journeys among the fine scenery of the Alps, accompanied 
by his pupils, each with a knapsack slung across his 
shoulders, and a stout staff in his hand. We can conceive 
nothing more deligfatful than an excursion of this land 
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made by a teacher and his scholars ; and it cannot fail to 
prove a lasting source of pleasure, instruction, and physical 
health for all. On these excursions, Tdpfier jotted down 
many sketches of the scenery, and on his return home, 
he proceeded to write down the incidents of the journey, 
and descriptions of the scenery. They were not, at first, 
intended for publication ; but coming under the notice of 
some friends, they induced him to print, and hence the 
appearance of ToplFcr as on author. His Ziff-Za^ 
Travel* are known in this country through the transla- 
tion of them which has been given in the Parlour 
Library, Many of his other tales, stories, and sketches 
originated in the same manner. Some of these books 
originally appeared with beautiful illustrations by GalAme, 
the exquisite landscape-painter of Geneva ; and mingled 
with these were Topffer's own grotesque and graphic 
illustrations. 

Having now fairly made his d4hut as an author, Topffer 
went onward. His next appearance was as a writer on 
art, and his Treatise on Drawing in China Ink, in which 
he fireely discussed the principles of art and poefay, during 
many digressions, was greatly and deservedly admred. 

In 1882, he first appeared as a writer of novels, and in 
this and succeeding years he published many fine works. 
Jfy TJnele*a Library, The Freahyter, The Hittory of Jules, 
The Inheritance, and Baa and Gertrude, are considered 
his best works. The first book of The Presbyter, which 
is a picture from real life, is indeed a masterpiece. Xavter 
de Maistre, the author of 2%^ Prisoner of the Caucasus, 
and The Lepers, thought so highly of Topfiier's writings, 
that when once asked for some new tales in the same style, 
he replied, — ** There are T6pffer*s, — ^better than mine." 

Meanwhile, Topffer pursued the quiet and even tenor of 
his happy domestic life, amidst his family and his pupils. 
Though his fame was rapidly extending, he sought no 
higher position than that of a teacher, — ^it was enough 
for him and all his wants. He was, however, called upon 
to take the chair of Belles Lettres in Uie Academy of 
Geneva, which he did ; but he never could be said to have 
fairly entered upon his labours there. At Utit height of 
his fame, he was seized by a severe illness which lasted 
some months, and irretrievably injured his - constitution. 
His eyes, always weak, were again affected, and he was 
debarred from employing himself in his fiivourite exercises 
of writing and sketdimg. But his cheerfulness and serenity 
never deserted him for a moment, and he continued to 
enjoy his home and his fomily, enlivened occasionally by 
the sodetv of his friend Cal&me, the painter. He was, as 
he had always been, a fireside man, and his best joys 
centred there. Literary ambition was foreign to his 
nature, which delighted in what he called " the sober 
pleasure of the solid affections." 

It was in 1842 that he took his last Alpine excursion 
with his pupils, when they went to Mont Blanc and 
Gomisel. He himself felt as if this were to be the last 
of his delightful joumcyings ; and he threw even more 
than his wonted genius into the descriptions and sketches 
which he noted down, of the incidents, characters, and 
scenery along the route. He hoped to have been suffi- 
ciently well in the following year to pay a visit to 
England, a country which he admired and loved ; but it 
was not permitted. His health became worse instead of 
better ; but he could scarcely be debarred from writing 
and sketching. In the midst of his illness, while almost 
confined to Ms bed, he finished his charming tale of 
Rosa and Gertrude, — a work which had been suggested 
by a dream, and which he composed almost " at a heat." 
Then he went to try the waters of Lavcy. While there 
he produced a series of charming sketches of landscape 
sccnety, which was published for the benefit of the poor 
invalids frequenting the baths. But the baths did Topffer 
no good. He was soon confined entirely to his conch. 
He went next to Vichy, where he persevered in his 



writing and sketching ; there he found it necessary fd 
abandon his school, which he did with much regret. In 
August, 1846, he returned to Geneva. Strange to say, 
when no longer able to'write or to sketch, still less to 
compose and design, the idea that he would be a painter 
at this last hour took possession of his mind 1 He had 
himself supported in an arm-chair, with a little easel 
before him, and he began to paint with an ardour, and, 
it is said, a success which was extraordinary, seeing it 
was his first essay in oil-painting since the age of 
eighteen. But it was his last brief pleasure. His ex- 
piring nature enjoyed this last sensation of the artist, — 
the harmony of colours and the magic of light and shade. 
It was the last flicker of the expiring taper. Calftme 
often sat by him in his later moments, and then the talk 
was of art, and the rapid progress being made in the 
Geneva school of landscape-painting. ButTopffer mradually 
sunk ; and the gifted writer and artist breathed his last 
on the 11th of June, 1846. 



THE SAILOR'S BRIDE. 

She stands on the quiet moon-lit deck. 

With a bright and smiling eye ; 
The fresh breexe plays on her fiiir young brow. 

As it softly murmurs by. 

She has left the silkeu homes of state. 

Of glittding pomp and pride, 
And joyous scenes of her early years, 
* For the ocean, wild and wide. 

But her tiny hand is warmly clasp'd. 

And a stately form is nigh ; 
And a low rich voice breathes words of love, 

'Neath the purple midnight sky. 

And there comes no thought of vain regret, 

Her youthful spirit o'er ; 
No sigh for the flower-wreathed festal hall, 

Or the green and sunny shore. 

But she turns, in her full and trusting faith. 

To the chosen at her side ; 
And the stars of heaven beam brightly down 

On the saUor's gentle bride. 

LuciNDA Elliott. 



INDIANS IN EUEOPEAN DBESS. 

As much ns I like to see an Indian in his native dress 
or ornaments, be it as scanty as possible, equally funny 
and disfigured do they look when they put on European 
clothes. They frequently have no idea for what purpose 
and in what order they ought to be worn. First, a dress- 
coat, and then a waistcoat, then part of a shirt, or a waist- 
coat by itself, or a pair of trowsers, or three and four pair 
of them at the same time, they do not care ; and tliey 
admire a uniform most — ^red, if possible, with gold or 
silver. I fr^uently saw Indians in the greatest heat with 
three pairs of trowsers, the upper ones pulled up as high 
as they could get them, the second pair rolled up to their 
knees, and the undermost left to their natural length, to 
let all men see what a splendid wardrobe they called their 
own, and could afford. Cravats for garters, shirt-collars 
point downwards, waistcoats buttoned behind, and other 
mistakes continually occur ; and, like children, they hang 
upon them what they can get, and sometimes even what 
they can buy with hard-earned money, till they get tired 
of it, and throw it aside. — Gerstaecier's Journey Routtd 
the World, 

Printed hj Cox (Brotben) A Wtmait, 74-75, Ore»t Qneea 
Street, London ; and published by Chablxs Cook, at the 
Office of the Journal, 3, Baquet Ooort, Fleet Street. 
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CWMPOBTABLB LODGINGS! 



iL- leem nther out of spirits lo-dif ," observed PuiI 
Or^stock, OUT " junior clerk," u I sat, in > state of 
meatal sbstnction, one Norember crening, with 1117 
elbows stock i^n the office desk, and tlie lows' portion 
of my face Grmly wedged between nij bands. 

Now, tfaoogh Panl Grejitoek, in oSoe parionoe, and 
in strict eonunercial order of precedence, was " janior " 
clerk, be is, notwitlutaiidiDg, Wf senior with r^ard to 
age \yj Dearly twenty years I I luid literally been pro- 
id OTtr his head, and my lalary bom time to 
time ioereased till it amotuited to nearly doable 
he tarn with which hia long and fsithhl scrvtcea 
rere rewarded. Tet Paul has generally oongntlilat«d me 
in each socceadTe adrance ; and conlontcd himself with 
lamenting that be had not made better nse of hia bnt very 
scanty opportunities of early edncation, and the exprea- 
■ion of a hope that our private fiiendship might imnain 
unimpaired by the dilTeraiice in ooi worldly prospects. 
~ ~. is, therefore, rather a confidential friend, with whom 
I occuiotially indnlge in a little printe gosiip. Yet his 
obsnvatioD, on the evening in qnoUoo, might have Men 
I the ear of a corpse, bom the absence of any ont- 
wird and viiible result. 

" Why, reaHj, Mr. Brown, I fiar this cut-throat 
weather has tliTown yon into the dismals," continued 
Paul, sbakiDg me by the shoulder. " If you don't feel 
, air, you had better go home, and get aomething 
n and comfortable and go to bed, I'll finish thnt 
little matter for you. Youll do as moch for me some 
day, if lihooHhippen tobeindiaposed, won't jonf" . 
Tliere was a something in the words tbemselvea, bot 
more in the kindly nneoity of the tone in which thry 
were uttered, that gradually thawed the Eraien abstraction 
that had hitherto rendered me rigid and motionlns. I 
tnmed my eyca ilowly towards him, and drawled out in a 
miserably despairii^ tone, slightly idieved with the least 
poaaiUe touch of ironieal reproach,—" Oo iomt, indeed I 
and get something warm aodcomfortaUe! Why,Fanl,uy 
dear fellow, I have no home 1 I leave my present substitute 
tai that never-to-be-suffldently-spprceiated blessing in a 
th t I have been cofptsting and wondering during 
the whole of this miserable day where on eaiih I conld find 
comfortable lodgings. Can yoa recommend any particular 
place?- 



" No, no ! " said Paul emiiliaticaUy, and with ■ slight 
icecoion of pcrstmal dignity in his manner. "I once 
did snch a thing, but I wa* deceived, and my friend 
victimiied. He ' cut ' me — absolutely ' cnt ' me— for my 
well-meant, though unfortunate recommendation. No, 
no, Hr. Brown ; that taught me a leaaon not yet fin- 
gotten ; indeed, it is branded on my memory, and I am 
now tolerably happy in the confidence that U I do bum 
my Angara again, it will at Icaat be with a dnder from 
another ftamaee 1 " 

"Why!" exelaimed I, with ■ little animation, "j'oiir 
friend must have been a sad noodle, Panl I I hope he 
did not likewise hold you responsible for the conduct, 
moral as well as professional, of hia washerwoman I" 

Paul beiitaled a moment, but could not conjure up a 

"Bot you don't rappoae," continued 1, "that I am 
such an irrational being as to ' cut ' any one, especially 
for giving me, st my own request, the best information 
in his power, even if it should prove useless or erroneous? 
Psul, I thought you knew me better I " 

The eipressian of my elderly friend suddenly changed. 
I faucicd I had softened Us beut by my appMl, but I 
was mistaken. He quietly insinualed hia hands into his 
breeehea-pocketa, threw himself backwsrd on his high 
stool, and eooDy perpetrated a veiy diminutive but nn- 
golarly provoking chuckle. 

" Mr. Brown," s«d he, at length, " I certainly know a 
thing or two about lodgings. I have added three or four 
wrinkles to n^ experience within the last few months," 

" TsU me, then, where I can find comlbrtable lodgings P" 

"Nowhere!" thundered out Paul, with startling 
vehemence. The little fellow actually clenched his fist 
and shook it, to increase the emphatic rnancistion of the 
hope-annthilating negative. 

" Nowhere I " echoed I, in a tone of surprise. Pooh, 
pooh 1 Paul, yoo are joking." 

" No, I sm in eamcat, I hare lived in lodgings 
fbr about five-and-thirty years, snd I never knew what 
home comfort meant till within the last three weeks. 
Hr. Brown, my dear fellow, there's only one thing 
for it 1" 

" What's that ?" eiclaimcd I, jnmping np. 

" Get married I " 

"Bah I" Maculated 1. "I cant afford to get 
mairiod 1 " 

"What I You have double my aalarr, and I can ^rd 
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it. In fact, I got married becaOse I discovered that it 
would pi-ove to be not only better, but cheaper^ in tbe 
long run ! " 

** Indeed 1 And pray bow did you contrive to pick op 
a wife, Mr. Paul ? " 

"Why, Mr. Brown, I found I was . beginning to 
get a little ttie worse for wear. I had discovered, too, 
that lodgings not only disagreed sadly with my habits of 
life and my health, but likewise with my pocket. I could 
not prevail upon my landlady to devote the least con- 
sideration to my personal comfort or convenience ; and I 
was well aware that changing would not mend the matter, 
so I made an offer of my heart and hand, was accepted, 
and am now, sir, neither personally snubbed, nor robbiBd of 
'my tea, sugar, or coffee, but, on the contrary, I am 
petted, coaxed, and cared for, as a man ought to be. I 
can now have occasionally a well*cooked dinner of my 
favourite duck and green peas ; a daily supply of pleasant 
looks and civil treatment, wiUi an ad iititum garniture 
of kisses, loves, and dears thrown Into the bargain ! Yes, 
my dear Brown, get you married. Then yon may have 
comfortable lodgings ; but, take my word for it, not till 
then 1 " 

" I am not so certain of that," said I, thoughtfully. 
" There are two sides to the question, as well as to most 
others. Besides, Paul, I don't know that I at present 
exactly love any lady in particular; and that, in my 
opinion, is certionly an essential ingredient in tiie com- 
position of matrimonial happiness I" 

" Nonsense 1 That's well enough for boys and girls, 
perhaps. To my mind, it is better to marry first and 
k>ve after, than commence with Cupid and end with 
contention. Do as I have done. Marry your landlady !" 

This ;Fas too much for my patience. 

" Marry your grandmother !" I indignantlv exclaimed, 
and seizing my hat and umbrella, precipitated myself out 
of the office, and toiled diligentiy through the crowded 
thoroughfares in sullen indifference until I gained my 
lodging. 

My landlady, Mrs. Lydia Melville Stubbs, was in the 
habit of rather ostentatiously announcing herself as the 
widow of a "highly respectable gentleman I" No in- 
considerable portion of her conversation was consumed in 
the proclamation of this peculiarly interesting piece of 
information to all whom it might concern, and, indeed, to 
a very many whom it concerned not at all. But whedier 
the respectability of the defimet Stnbbs had ahed addi- 
tional lustre upon art, sdenoe, or literature^ the army or 
the navy, the pulpit, the bar, or the senate, his amiable 
widow never once condescended to enlighten her curious 
auditory. I have sometimes suspected — indeed, I have 
heard peevish people half insinuate — that the said respect- 
ability and gentility had graced tbe establishment of some 
very worthy greengrocer, or other honesty but unfortunate, 
tradesman in a small way of business, who, if he were 
permitted to revisit us for a day or two, would be agree- 
ably surprised to find that the ordeal of the grave, as in 
the case of many a more distinguished personage, had 
exercised a very favourable inflaenoe upon his social 
standing and general character and pretensions. 

Amongst the many annoyances to which I was sub- 
jected during my occupation of Mrs. Stubbs' apartments, 
the eternal obtrusion of this bygone respectability was 
the most exasperating. ' On mv first application to her, 
she instituted elaborate inquiries as to my eonnections, 
position, and means ; and was partieolsrly anxious to be 
informed whether the gentleman wished for "highly 
respectable" lodgings 1 I was unsophisticated enousl^ to 
intimate that respectability was a very desirable condition, 
and she made me pay for it. When either she or her 
daughter Panny, from some oft-occurring but unexplained 
cause, were necessitated to pla»e my break&st upon the 
table, the feat was accomplished yriih as many gesticula- 



tions, if not audible expressions, of haughty condescen- 
sion as would have amply satisfied the family pride of a 
duchess of twelve generations, when patronizing by her 
presence a fifth-rate charity bsll. I had that morning 
oome to the conclusion never again to pay for lodging- 
house respeetability, but to stipulate for a little unosten- 
tatious, homely comfort in its place. This, in conjunction 
with some other annoyances, induced me, on the morning 
in question, to leave a note on the table, addressed to 
Mrs. Lydia, in which I pcJitdy intimated that at the 
expiration of a month her apartments would be $i 
liberty. 

On my arrival at "home," I was agreeably surprised 
to find a really substantial winter's fire throwing its 
cheerful blaze across the apartment, — a fire that a man 
might safely venture to thrust a poker into, without the 
slightest fear of being thereby accessory to its utter anni- 
hilation. I was congratulating myself, when one or two 
whispered expressions in the lobby and a casual glance 
around the room created a suspicion that I was indebted, 
to a very great extent, at least, for my present agreeable 
prospect of a comfortable evening by my own fir^ide, to 
foreign influences. The plain unvarnished fact appeared 
to be, that Mr. Bob Jones, a superintendent in the 
county constabulary, and either the third cousin or pro- 
fessed lover, or perhaps both, of Miss Fanny Stubbs, nad 
honoured the family with his presence at tea that after- 
noon, and that my sitting-room, being the most "re- 
spectable" portion of the mansion, had been selected as 
the locate for the display of a little genuine hospitality. 
I awaited with commendable firmness tibe appearance of my 
landlady. 

Mrs. Lydia Melville Stnbbs herself brought in the tea. 
Her habitual hauteur was slightly diluted by a little ill- 
concealed perplexity. My note of the morning lay open 
on one comer of the tray, as if ready, for immediate 
refSerenoe in case of need. 

*' Oh, Mr. Brown 1" said the lady, in a tone, the gen- 
tkness of which aUnost startled me by its novelty, " I 
am afraid there has been a slight mistake. I am sorry to 
perceive, sir, by your note, that you are going to leave us 
on account of the fire," continued my now very polite 
hostess. 

"Why, not altogether exactly on account of the fire," 
said I, thoughtfully ; " though the absence of a finr share 
of tiiat dement of comfort nnquestionahly forms a serums 
item in the matter." 

" Oh, it's all a mistake, I assure Ton, Mr. Brown. Yoa 
see, I thought, when I let you the lodgings, that you 
agreed to pay for everythins I" 

" Pray, what am I to understand by your language ?" 
I exclaimed, with a little offended dignity. " I bave 
hitherto paid every bill you have presentdl to me, without 
the slightest murmur ! You surely cannot wish to insult 
me!" 

" Oh, dear t by no means, Mr. Brown 1 We are very 
well satisfied with yon ; and shdl be very, very sony to 
partwith yon. But I did not like to put the coals in the 
bill without your consent." 

" Well, well 1 let me have a fire like this every day," 
said I, " and you may charge the coals in the bill." 

" Then, I hope, Mr. Brown, you will consider to stay 
with us," said the lady, retiring with a dignity slightlr 
increased by her successfid diplomacy. "You know, 
she added, as she dosed the door, " r^ipeetabU lodgings 
are not to be met with every day 1" 

"Curse the * retpeetable* lodgings 1" I muttered* 
between my teeth. 

What a vast amount of fdly and falsehood, and vice 
and misery, is daily and hourly perpetrated and sufiSsred, 
in slavish devotion before the snnne of that hollow, and 
now meaningless, word — ^respectability I I verily bdieve 
I should have resolved to give Mrs. Lydia Mdville Stnbba 




another trial, but for her last unfortunate utterance of the 
imtating phrase. 

Three-fourths of my month's notice expired, and I had 
succeeded in engaging apartments in a somewhat less 
ostentatious neighbourhood, and my landlady elect ap- 
peared to entertain no very elevated notion of either her 
past or present importance. After three weeks' painful 
anxiety, I began to feel much more at ease on the snlgect 
of lodgings, and had conquered a half-formed hypo- 
chondriacal resolution to play a desperate game for 
domestic comfort bv purchasing a ticket in the matri- 
monial lottery; and Uie fsir &oe of Mary Graham, a 
most amiable and accomplished being, became distinctly 
visible to my imagination , — ^but, unfortunately, the most 
energetic efforts of my personal vanity could not flatter 
me with the least hope of my being able to inspire a reci- 
procal feeling. 

Miss Fanny Stubbs interrupted my reverie. 

" Oh, Mr. Brown, I am extremely sony ; this letter 
came a day or two since, and I forgot to give it to you. 
I hope it may not prove of any consequence I " 

I opened the note and read as follows : — 

" My dear Tony, — I have about half a dosen first- 
rate commissions to execute in your neighbourhood, so 
just be good enough to look out for comfortable lodgings 
for me. I shall be down in a few days, when we will 
have a chat about old times. I am not so very particular 
about price, providing the apartments be re^pedoAle. — 
Thine ever, C. A Copal." 

I laughed at the idea of so very shrewd, ezperieneed 
and talented a fellow as Charles Augustus Copal iwmg^wing 
for one moment that a combination so rare as comfort 
and respectability was merely a matter of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, — a thing of commerce, wMch might be 
procured across any respectable tradesman's cotmt^, like 
a pint of Barclay and Perkins' treble X. 

Whilst. I was cogitating, my old friend and follow 
student entered the i^artment. 

Mr. Charles Augustus Copal was an artist by profes- 
sion. He was taU and slender in figure, with a venr 
handsome and rather intelligent oount^ianoe. Since his 
return from Rome, he wore a slight moustache, and a 
profusion of dark glossy curls fell upon his coat collar. 

The usual salutations over, he jocosely remarked, 
" Well, Tony, my boy, how about apartments? I sup- 
pose yon found no difficulty in meeting with suitable 
accommodation for me. I am always very anxious to 
secure comfortable lodgings, you know." 

" I have no doubt of it," said I, rather bitterly ; " but 
you, like other people, don't always succeed, I suppose. 
In foct, Paul Greystock boldly asserts 'comfortable 
lodgings ' to be nothing more than the fiction of an un- 
sophisticated imagination ; and he solemnly avers there is 
no such thing as home comfort without the pale of 
matrimony." 

*' What 1" exclaimed Charles Augustus, utterly aghast. 
" Matrimony, indeed 1 That's jumping out of the fryiog- 
pan into the fire, with a vengeance!" 

" Not exactly," said I. " In one, the interest of the 
contracting parties, both pecuniary and social, is identi- 
cal, if properly understood ; but the other is purely a 
matter of business. Money may perhaps purchase the 
external form or symbol, but not genuine sympathy and 
kindness of heart, without which home can have no el- 
istence. Pshaw I The motto in letting lodgings, as in 
all trades, is to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market. Ton are merely looked upon in the light of a 
business commodity, and have to be eternally wrangling, 
scolding, and threatening, in order to procure even 
trifling necessities. Por my part, I never could endure 
domestic squabbling in any shape. I leave here in a few 
days." 



The countenance of Mr. Charles Augustus Copal, 
during my somewhat solemn delivery of these observa- 
tions, gradually expanded from a slightly incredulous 
smile into the broadest possible grin. 

" Tony, my boy," he exclaimed, rising, and slapping 
his great fist upon my shoulder, '* you are a fine fellow, 
no doubt ; but I am afraid a vast deal too good for this 
world. You would make a fomous chairman for your 
local peace society, m teU you candidly, I neither l^e 
your friend Paul's theory, nor your own practice. If a 
man intends to be well used in this world, he must stick 
up for himself; that's the way I get along. Tell your 
sapient junior clerk I know a betta receipt for the pro- 
curation of comfortable lodgings than matrunonv 1 " 

" Indeed ; and pray what may it consist of ? ' I eagerly 
inquired. 

"PUttery and fiirtation principally!" replied Mr. 
Charles Augustus, with the air and manner of a fl;entle« 
man who had not only propounded a very clever, but, in 
his opinion, a perfectly unexceptionable dogma. " Tea, I 
humour the old women, and nuke love to the youns 
ones. With my tact and management it never nils, X 
assure you!" 

" What do you mean by making love P" said I, soma* 
what indignantly. 

" Oh 1 dear ; nothing serious, of course. I merelf 
take the girls occasionally to the theatre or concert 
whisper a few innocent compliments, and now and then steal 
a kiss from them. I often express a wish to make a draw- 
ing of a young lady's features on account of some peculiar 
beauty I contrive to discover therein, and afterwards pre- 
sent it to her. That's a magnificent cmtp, I assure you* 
my dear fellow ; but of course you cannot manage that,— 
it's peculiar to the profession. Lord bless you, Tony, I 
never feel in any difficulty in these matters after I have 
once seen my people." 

" You are very skilled in these things, no doubt," said 
I, sarcastically ; " but it appears to my limited compre- 
hension, that there is something extronely unprincipled 
in your line of tactics. Is it not just possible that such 
conduct may be occasionally misconstmed, and event- 
ually be productive of much disappointment and suffer- 
ing P" 

" Oh, pooh, pooh, my dear fellow. Believe me, I'm 
wise enough not to outstrip the botmds of discretion. It 
both answers my purpose, and pleases the parties them- 
selves. You see it's quite a mutual accommodation I" 

" Ay ! I see," muttered I, with ill-concealed disappro- 
bation. " The old worldly maxims, — ^law for justice and 
discretion in the place of virtue 1 Charley, we shall not 
agree on this subject I'm afraid." 

" Very likely, my dear fellow. It's not a very im- 
portant matter, after aU. Knock about the world as 
much as I have done, and then we'll re-discuss the 
question. But, by-the>by, what ails your present 
lodgings ? They seem to me very desirable." 

I explained my reason for changing. 

" Pooh, pooh I it's your own fonlt> Tony. Are your 
lodgings re-let?" 

" I beKeve not." 

" Then I'U take them. You'll see, in a week 111 con- 
vert vour very objections into advantages. Call in, occa- 
sionally, and I'll give you a lesson or two gratis." 

The discussion was adjourned, and Mrs. Lydia Stubbs 
called into the room. 'The apartments were engaged, and 
in less than an hour Mr. Charles Augustus had attentively 
listened to a short and sufficiently mysterious abstract of 
the Stubbs' pedigree, and commented thereupon with so 
much tact, that the " highly respectable " widow declared 
he was a gentleman in every sense of the word, and must 
unquestionably belong to a fonuly of the highest distinc- 
tion 1 Miss Fanny was mightily charmed by the elegant 
compliments of my certainly very dsver, but rather grace- 
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less schoolfellow. Fanny Stubbs, however, really was a 
pretty girl, and she had evidently discovered the interest- 
mg and agreeable fiict lone previous to her introduction 
to Mr. Charles Angnstos Copal. 

I retii'ed to rest, — ^my personal feelings perhaps a little 
mortified, but certainly more disgusted both with the 
women's folly and the man's impudence. 

My new landlady, Mrs. Sarah Foster, was not a wido^w, 
but the wife of a superannuated inland revenue officer. I 
determined, without descending to unprincipled hypocrisy, 
to cultivate a little friendly acquaintance with my niew 
host and hostess, and found myself as comfortably situated, 
in a few weeks, as any reasonable man under such cir- 
cumstances has a right to expect. 

I must confess Charles Augustus appeared to progress 
"swimmingly" at Mrs. Lydia Stubbs*. The old hidy 
evidently felt great pride in her gentlemanly lodger, 
though Mr. Bob Jones pronounced him a rascally puppy. 
Bob was intelligent enough to perceive that Mr. Copal 
occupied a vast deal more of the time and thoughts of 
Miss Fanny Stubbs than was agreeable to his feelings. 

A few months afterwards the principal in our firm pro- 
posed very liberal terms for my consideration. I was 
offered the choice of two situations : the one, to represent 
the house in a thriving colony in South America ; and 
the other, to undertake the management of the principal 
office in the city. The former appeared to my youthful 
mind the most attractive, both from its adventurous cha- 
racter, and the prospect of very handsome pecuniary 
remuneration. However, I determined to consult my 
friends in Loudon before I finally decided. During my 
visit for this purpose, I often met Mary Graham. In the 
course of several little conversations, she so earnestly 
endeavoured to dissuade me from accepting the SouUi 
American appointment, and so eloquently exhibited the 
disadvantages to my health and constitution which would 
unquestionably result from the peculiarity of the climate, 
&c. &;c. &c. that I should have been a veritable blockhead, 
indeed, if I had not immediately discovered l^e secret of 
the gratifying interest she evidently took in my welfare 
and happiness. It is truly marvellous, also, how my 
originally modest diffidence vanished before the first ray 
of sympathetic feeling. '^ 

It is not, however, my purpose to describe love scenes : 
indeed, genuine ones seldom possess much interest except 
to the actors. Suffice it, that I found a stronger attrac- 
tion than either South American scenery and adventure, 
or the prospect of pecuniary gain ; and when I returned 
to my old office in the country, for the purpose of pre- 
paring for the induction of a successor, 1 had accepted 
the management of the metropolitan establishment, and 
had been myself accepted as the husband elect of Mary 
Graham. 

" Well, Paul," said I, one evening, after reading the 
letters, " I shall leave you in a day or two. Let me, how- 
ever, congratulate you on your promotion. This letter 
will inform you that I have succeeded in procuring your 
appointment as mv successor." 

" Have you P* exclaimed Paul, with evident joy. 
" God bless you, Mr. Brown 1 I knew you were the best 
friend I ever had." 

" Your long and fiuthful service fairly entitles you to 
the promotion, my good fellow. But come, now, Paul, 
congratulate me in return. I am going to be marriCd I " 

" No, no; by no means I" hurriedly exclaimed Paul; 
" not upon my recommendation, at least ! Never meddle 
now with other people's domestic concerns : got enough 
to do with my own I 

"Hillo, Mr. Paul! how's this? I thought your 
health but indifferent lately. I hope yon arc not' un- 
happy?" 

" Change your lodgings fifty times, my deer sir,** 



continued Paul, with a most comical whine, " but don't 
get married. First-rate for a month or two,— but won't 
last." 

" I percme your opinions on the subject have latteity 
undergone considerable change, PauL** 

" Yes, I am thoroughly converted ; most thoroughly, I 
assure you." 

" Well Paul, you must not deroair,'* said I, " is it not 
just possible that the evib you allude to may be partially 
caused by errors of your own? " 

" Perhaps so, to some extent. But, my dear sir, she 
flatly tells me to my teeth, that I married her for a home. 
That is a humiliation I cannot endure, so I go every even- 
ing now to the ' Chequers,' to smoke my pipe." 

" Wdl, certainly, that is very unpleasant. But you 
must stay at home with her more, and endeavour to win 
her regard by kindness and sympathy." 

"Sympathy I Pshaw! There s no sympathy between 
us!" 

" Ay I there's the real blunder, Paul : you did wrong 
to marry without affection; you are but a permanent 
lodger, without freedom of choice, after aU your clever- 
ness, you see." 

"That's perfectly true 1 " sorrowftiUy admitted the dis- 
consolate Paul. " Bon't you fall into a similar scrape." 

" I hope not, most eertainlv," said I, half laughing. 
" Our cases are, however, widely different, Paul. I am 
simply about to be married on account of my strong 
attachment to a particular hidy, and the congeniality of 
our tastes and sentiments. I enect my wife to be my 
chief companion and most confidential friend and adviser, 
and not merely a housdceeper." 

Paul looked the image of agony. 

" Perhaps your increased salary," I observed, "will aid 
in the reinstatement of yourself in the good opinion of 
your wife." 

" Oh I no doubt," said he, with a significant shake of 
the head; "but, unfortunately, there exists no means 
capable of effiecting the destruction of my knowledge of 
the cause of the revived iiffectlon." 

"Serve you right!" exclaimed I, in a small fit of 
virtuous indignation; "you are but foiled in your own 
rane ; in feet, beaten iy your own rod. Come, come, 
rani, you must set her a good example yourself for the 
future. Promise me that you will never retort when she 
upbraids you with your original motive in manying her. 
It only chafes you on account of its truth. Let her have, 
too, a fair share of the benefit to be derived tram your 
increased salary. Treat her kindly, and give her ruther 
more of your company. I assure you that is the only way 
to improve matters." 

Paul took my hand, and promised sincerely enough to 
act upon my advice ; but he shook his head as though he 
had httle feith himself in the result. 

A farther space of time elapsed. 

My wife and I were seated at tea, and enjoying our- 
selves with a cheerful gossip about old times and old 
acquaintances. 

" Oh I my dear Tony," said she, " I have heard thai 
our clever friend Copal is about to marry the wealthy 
heiress of the late Alderman Basil." 

" Very likely," I observed ; " I am aware that he visits 
there. He unquestionably possesses great abilities* and 
will most probably one day occupy a distinguished position 
in his profession. I have seen lus portrait of Miss Basil ; 
it is truly a beautiful work of art." 

" So I suppose," continued Mrs. Brown, " they tell 
me, too, that they are very deejay attached to each other, 
and that it is certainly a love match on both sides. Well, 
I hone it may prove a happy union, for I rather like 
Copal, though he does a little overcharge his conversation 
with grandiloquent complimentary nonsense." 
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'' Jurt BO," said I, '* but he wUl haye it the Udies like 
him all the better for hia little gaUantiies." 

"Ncmaeiise, Tony! all women are not so foolish as 
yott men imagine. Copal would adopt a more sensibfe 
stnoB if he Imew the effect of his flippant trifling upon 
the more intelligent of his female friends." 

" I am not quite so sure of that/' I continued ; " for in 
my opinion Mr. Copal prides himself upon his acquirements 
in the matter." 

The postman brought, at this moment, a countnr news- 
paper. The address was in the handwriting of Mr. Paul 
Greystock. A small mark in pencil called my atten- 
tion to the following paragraph : — 

" Stmhba v. C<^mI. — ^This case was compromised. We 
understand defendant compensates the lady for his sup- 
posed want of constancy by a douceur of £600. The general 
impression is, however, that the verdict would have been 
in Ids favour had the case gone for trial ; but as defendant 
is about to marry a most accomplished lady, he preferred 
the pecuniary sacriflce to the unpleasant gossip attendant 
upon a judicial investigation, even with a favourable 
result." 

" Serve him right, too 1 " I exclaimed, with an eneigy 
that rather startled my wife. 

"Serve whom right?" said she. "You seem excited." 

I read the paragraph aloud, and gave audible expression 
to the satisfaction it afforded. Mary was, however, mdined 
to fed sorry. She feared the aflidr might get to Miss 
Basil's ears, and break off the engagement. 

" I told him many a time how the affair would end," 
exclaimed I, with evident trimnph. 

The fact is, my vanity was gntifled ; and I congratu- 
lated myself most heartily, as being not only an honester 
but a wiser man, than either £aul Greystock or Charles 
Augustus Copal. 

The affiEor, of course, got to the ears of Miss Basil : it 
would have been a singular thing indeed if it had not. 
The wedding was postponed for a few weeks, and some 
said the match was off. However, the scapegrace really 
waa in love this time \ so, by penitence and perseverance, 
he was again received into favour. It is quite a treat 
now to heu the rogue forswear his ancient philosophy, 
and discourse most eloquently the purest ethics. Well, 
he certainly is a clever fellow, after all ; and I am hcartilv 
glad he is converted to my side of the question ; though 
I cannot help sometimes entertaining an exceedingly un- 
pleasant suspicion that the cunning rascal may be acting 
as much from policy as conviction. When a man once 
descends to play a part upon the stage of real li&, his 
best friends can never be certain when he is in earnest. 



THE IMMORTAI.ITY OF BOOKS. 

The airy nothings of the mind become substantialities in 
books, — ^unperishing records of the thoughts of departed 
generations. The works of the painter die soon after the 
artist, and time mutilates and corrodes the laboun of the 
sculptor; but printing renews the works of the oldest 
writen like the youth of the otgle. It is well that those 
predons things with which the entire family of mankind 
have a sympathy should be like the unfading amaranth, 
— the antagonist of time's destructiveness. Before prin- 
ting was disooverdl, what histories oi the past died firom 
among mankind! The fragments of the Greek poets 
give us to infer that sumless treasures have long ago gone 
into oblivion ; but we have the consolation, that what 
survives wiU run its race of existence with that of 
humanity itsdf. The link of mental connection still 
exists. We are still bound to the sublime literature of 
the Hebrews, — to the exquisite fictions of the poetry 
of Greece, and to the statdiness of Roman eloquence ; 
and what of these now exists will endure. The lapse of ages 



to come will see the link unbroken. The dead wiU yet 
speak to us ; and our descendants, as oursdves, will imbibe 
wisdom and pleasure from the phantoms of the imagina- 
tion of those who have for hundreds, even for thousands 
of yean, returned to their primitive elements. 

Such are thoughts that occur on entering a library and 
contemplating the revivifying power of the press. We 
are alone, and anticipate an hour or two of instruction 
and amusement combined. We do not want a large 
collection of books, but rather a sdect one. We do not 
want the light and frivolous, but the sterling and truth- 
ful, — ^rather connected with the dead than the living. 
We want most to commune with those who bdong rather 
to our sympathies than our times. We want to warm 
our spirits with coruscations of genius that have defied 
the ordeal of living criticism; or to search amid the 
compiler's useful labours the solution of some difficulty 
that has just before been in our censorium. The solitude 
we shun at other times we now seek, — if solitude can 
exist where there are books. A hut with them under 
the volutes of the magnificent colonnade of the ruined 
Temple of Palmyra and its sandy waste, would but recall 
the dream of Tadmor. We must turn to the history of 
its departed glory ; where but in that is it now to be dis- 
covered! 

" You pass your time heavily here," we observed to 
one of the brothen who resided in several cdls called 
Hermitages, on a lofty hill in the south of Europe ; 
" You have a magnificent horizon below you, it is true, 
but fine prospects tire. You must fed ennui so far apart 
from your kind." 

" Walk in," replied the brother ; and he showed us 
above a hundred volumes of books. " Our gardens and 
these," said he, "keep off ennui: we have all had 
much to do in the world, and have come here to find 
an asylum from its crosses. My books are my com- 
pany, — ^my solace. What I have arc good. I do not 
repent my vows. If the world persecute you, try our 
remedy." 

Books are bought, read, and fiung aside. Amusement 
seems the sole end of modem reading, and few merit 
anything but such n^lect. Yet this is to treat the whole 
means of mental improvement as if they were a pack of 
playing-cards. If literary works do not generate reflec- 
tion, — if they are taken up like a newspaper, gain 
momentary attention, and are thought of no more, — ^they 
will effect no good. If the reason and imagination are 
not set at work from the perusal of an author's labours, 
— if the memory take no hold of facts, but time is 
merdy killed for an idle moment or two by reading, it is 
reading in vain. Perhaps from this circumstance it 
arises that with the extension of education there is so 
littie proportionably in the present day of the diminution 
of that credulity which in politics, religion, and usage, 
have hitiierto been the legacy of our fathen to their 
children. The truth is, that the worth of books is not 
estimated by many peraons because they have not in their 
possession the due to their right use. They must have 
something to excite emasculated feeling, and that is all. 
Extravagance pleases until invention can no longer yidd 
a sufficient supply, and then reading becomes flat, because, 
like an alcoholic stimulant, it has destroyed the tone of 
that organ which at flnt it exhilarated. 

Almost all who have become distinguished in literature, 
especially those without tiie benefit of an early education, 
have rdated the great delight afforded them by the book 
they first mastered, — that called their fancy and judgment 
into play. Some of the older authon in this way are 
fountains of living water, affording inexhaustible resources 
for refiection and admiration to those with whom the 
world of mind is like that of nature to childhood. They 
are fortunate who fint Ught upon the right sort of 
reading as well as the right way.—on sterling works in pkrc 
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of the sketcky, MmpenBg, and nperfiisial, too likdj to 
lUl into ertrf ktnd, direotiiig tlie thoof^ts downwnd 
in pkee of apward. To thii want of liig^ aapintioni, 
*— this levelling syiCem, — thia descent to what ia a con- 
tinaed repetition of tiie oommon pictures of the honr, 
we owe that want of tlie steriing mrtter, and in its place 
that display of multitndinonB tastes and manners, which 
I mar satisfy the ereiy-daj reader and the capidity of the 
deeSer, bat is Httle calculated to ornament, elevate, or 
enlarge the mind. Onr hooks take too mnch the impression 
of oar calicoes, which are not half as good in fiibrio as they 
were when the manufactore was lew extended and less 
pretending. Onr former literary giants are eat down to 
pismires, and modem pismires are magnified into giants. 
On looking aroand the library, therefore, it is neoessaiy 
to hare thu in mind, — to reflect that the great names of 
onr past literature may still deH^t those who honour them ; 
hot that there is an assamptire race who dip their pens 
in ink and treat the litera^ire of the past as a lady treats 
a last year's fiishions. Well such minnows swim in 
their sandy waters in oar day. 

Bat the pernsal of books of solid worth, whether of 
reason or miagination, wiU still go on. The love of 
poetry, for example, wQl never die in the human heart ; 
an affection for it will revive, because all things have 
their cycles. The public taste will run its round : satiate 
of what it applauds one hour, the next it will return to 
its first love. In the library, therefore, the immortal 
minds of neglected men are only to be hoarded up for 
those who wm consider them once more in their just point 
of view, and appreciate them at their true value. A desire 
will again be kindled to know how the table of the social 
Boman was spread, and what was his conversation two 
tiiousand years ago ; how the strains of '* fierce war and 
fiuthfnl love" were attuned in ages past ; and what were 
the causes of that heroism in pnblic life, and that 
elegance of taste which remain unsurpassed by modem 
efforts. The enthusiaam for Italy and Greece will again 
be awakened. The next generation will forget its un- 
reflecting boyishness in the staid ideal of manhood. The 
pontific rule of the dark ages, the bigotry of creeds, 
uie ' recklessness of tyrannic government, that seem 
at present fiuntly reviviiying, will perish before the 
march of civilization, because they belong to the saper- 
stitious ages of mankind. The modem discoveries in 
science wuL lead to new and continued improvement. 
The oflispring of intellect and fancy — ^that reached to a 
towering eminence in ages of scientific inftocy, and when 
the civuixation of the world was confined to narrow 
limits — can never perish. We traverse the ocean and 
ascend into the air ; we travel with the speed of the 
tempest, and communicate with timeless rapicUty ; but the 
images of poetry, and the arts of sculpture and architecture, 
will still remain to show us that the past had that 
which we have not surpassed; and that those of our 
excellencies which are unequalled in the past, are worthy 
of our boast, without seeking to depress every human 
acquirement besides. We dwell more apon the actual 
and present than the ancients did, as is fitting in our 
advancing progress in those arts which tend to extend 
civilization and multiply comforts. But the present will 
give us a preponderance only over the conveniences of 
existence, and subject us still more to the power of our 
senses. If we would truly refiect, — ^if we would rise in 
mental dignity, we must learn to advance beyond the 
present, or to withdraw into the past. We must not be 
the creatures of onr senses at certain periods, bnt suffer 
our imagination, our sympathy, our aspirations after 
better things than our senses present us, to bear their 
share of our regard. Hence it is that books of the right 
kind are so valuable. We cannot be indifferent and 
unmoved where indifference and immobility would be 
foolish without becoming justly liable to the charge 



either of ignoraace or insensibility. We cannot pass 
unmoved over the scene <tf some roiowned event if our 
mind is of the right tone, and not reepcmd to the emotion 
whieh the locality inevitably awakens. Among books, in 
tiie midst of reflections, — am<mg the registered thon^te 
of the men of dqiarted ages, we are lifted npon an 
eminence above the dim region of muUitodinoas toil, 
and our mental pleasares are proportionahly elevated. 
We retire into the past, and mingle among the shadowy 
groaps that belonged to other days : we blend with the 
ages that are gone, and aU their events. We wander 
into Palestine, ascend Monnt Tabor, or tread the gloom 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat : we see Godfrey of Bouillon, 
and the Uon-hearted king combating for the Holy 
Sepnichre ; or we mark the Greek and the Roman deeds 
as they appear throngh a sort of magic before our eyes : 
and gather knowledge and instmction from the virtues 
or the crimes of the past. We go perhaps into the realm of 
imagination, and dream of better things than really exist, 
accommodating the " shows of things to the desires of the 
mind : " we peruse the snblime jiassagcs of the poets of 
past times, and kindle into enthusiasm with the ddightful 
pictures that prospective hopes present to us. There are 
scores of good books. We do not want to have before us 
the continued repetition of the vulgar manners of the 
hour, — ^Dutoh pictures, accurately finished, perhaps, yet 
not fiuthftal, because they stretch beyond truth in colour- 
ing, while retaining the coarse outline of the common- 
place, or even the disgosting object. All must be of the 
present, to which minds of self-complacent pretensions 
annex the sole excellency ; all is circumscribed to the limited 
and low circle. The books that are not of the common 
character cannot be tolerated because the reader is excused 
the labour of thinking, and superiority in writing is pro- 
nounced to belong only to the partisans of the most 
ephemeral productions. No names are to be admitted 
liebnging to past authorship. The republic of letters is 
not only to be firee in its rule, as of old, but it is to be 
understood as licensing the abrogation of all past literary 
laws. No mind is to rise in intdlectual power beyond its 
neighbour. The vulgar critic wiU tolerate only what earthly 
spirits approve. We are in a new era, and our bygone 
hterature is but a proof of past poverty of intellect and 
genius. 

" Don't quote Milton to me, rir,** would say one of 
this self-sufficient school. '*Who reads Milton now, I 
wonder? who reads Spenser?" 

" We hope many r^ both those delightful poets." 

" I hope not ; mere mbbish now — quite obsolete. 
Have you read Scoggins's last production ? " 

" No ; never heud of it 1 " 

" Bead that, sir, and then we will talk of the works of 
Milton and Spenser. Sooggins is a great writer, sir, — 
clever, piquant, light, — touches the trae chord. Scog- 
gins is a particidar friend of mine: such beautifal 
language, sir." 

The excellency of the past, it would thus appear, is 
become more diffused, and consequently runs shallower. We 
must refrain from tracing the thoughte of our men of 
genius in their works, because of tne superior opinion 
our existing critics have of themselves. The past is poor 
to the present ; the present may degenerate, therefore we 
should learn with the humility of those who labour 
under a mistake, that books are a mere fiuhionable amuse- 
ment, without any other end; and that those of the 
existing moment are alone worthy of our admiration, — 
admirably adapted as they are to the taste of the midti- 
tudinous capacity that speaks so loftily of its pretensions. 

For our part we are content to think differently, — to 
delight in books that convey to us the thoughts of the 
past, and to hope that the future will raise up works 
worthy of being placed on the same shelves. There are 
phases attached to aU things beneath the sun. If, a& we 
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beHeye, the world is designed to undergo new eombuuk 
iions,— 4o attain a pkyncal and sodai height of which 
we do not at present dream, there can be no question bvt 
that the lattj spirit of oar literary works will onoe mora 
be kindled, and with their appearsnce, a generstion that 
knows how to appreciate the diiFerence between the down* 
ward tendency of a literatora that has nothing noble in 
its conceptions or aspirations, or a literatora that exalts 
Ihc mind ^e that of the past, to which in a great mea- 
snra we mainly owe our present adnmcement as a people. 
Oenins is imperishable ; — the spirit of poetry will never 
be extinct ; it is in the midst of ns now. If neither be 
appreciated, it is not that great tmths sra altented, 
but that the ability to appreciate is alloyed with mora 
ignorant worldliness, and worships low pnrsiiits mora 
intensely than before. 



WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES.* 

Judge Hallibukton, of Nova Scotia, has become 
funoos by his book about Sam Slick, the Yankee dock- 
maker, who went about doing a successfiil trade in wooden 
clocks, by virtue of a knowlnlge of ** human natur," and 
a veiy libersl use of what people who are particular in 
their conversation call flattery, but which Mr. Slick 
baptises " soft sawder." We have now a couple mora 
volumes irom the ssme pen, in which the fictitious Sam 
Slick enlarges lus picture of life under the title of Wise 
Sawa and Modem Ituianeee. But the dockmaker that 
was, is a clockmaker no longer. He has sold dials enough 
to enable him to give up his trade. By one of those 
ascents of the ladder of life which often occur in a 
democratic country, Sam Slick has been transformed into 
the Honourable Samuel Slick, of Slickville, an accredited 
agent of the American Government. He has visited the 
court of St. James in the capacity of attaehS to the 
American embassy. He has seen most of the nations of 
modem Europe, and taken their measure ; and now he is 
employed on a sort of confidential mission on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, looking into that fishery question which 
thera has been such a noise abont. All this has given 
Samuel Slick wider views of the world, and a mora inti- 
mate acquaintance with men and manners, and he chats 
and gossips about them in that shrawd calculating way 
we might expect from such a person. 

It is difficult to describe such a book as this, because 
of the diversi^ of its contents. It is no more possible to 
review it in the ordinarv acceptation of the tem, than it 
is to review a conversation which touches' upon all sorts 
of things. Thera is no connected stoiy in it out of 
which we may extract an interesting tale. It is just the 
experience of a rambling man of the world who goes about 
with his eyes and ears wide open, and all his vrits at work ; 
who is ever ready to learn anything from anybody ; to 
teach anything to anybody; to quiz and make frm of 
everybody ; and then, witii a rough off-hand sort of 
philosophy, to reckon it idl up, and reflect and moralise 
upon it afterwards. Very pleasant to read, just as it is 
ytrj agreeable to talk to a chatty man who has seen much 
and thought more, and who, while he amuses you, is 
getting out of you materials which will serve to amuse 
somel^y else by-snd-by. There sra plenty of such 
characters as Sam SUck, who hs^e something to say upon 
all subjects, and know a little of everything, and who have 
the faculty of seeming to know mora than they do, and 
the power of drawing out of you all your Imowledge 
without giving any token that they wera not perfectly 
awara of sU that before. Very often such people are not 
educated, in the sense which that word generally conveys. 
They have not been at college, and know nothing about 

* Som SticVt Wlu 8am$ and Modem ImUme—j or, Wkai Ms 
$aid,didtOrimvenUd, In 2 vols. London : Hunt and Blaokett. 
1868. 



lAtin or Greek ; but iriiile you have been studying desd 
languages, they have been learning lessons from living 
natura ; and though they may pronounce words in a way 
which to a refined ear is intolerable, violate all the 
rules of grammar, and indulge in idioms which would 
shock the denitens of drawing-rooms, you must look 
sharp, or the chances ara that their shrewd mother wit and 
practical every-day wisdom will give them the upper- 
hand of you. Such a pmon is the Ssm Slick, felicitously 
aketched by Judoe Halliburton. 

Sam Slick's idea of men seems to be, that thera is a 
road to every man's heart if you can only find it, and that 
the best way to get on either with friends or enemies is to 
study men instead of showing yourself off to them. Let 
them talk, and sit by snd listen ; and if they ara not inclined 
to talk, draw them out. A Yankee, according to his notion; 
will tiik fast enough, and if he lags at all you have only 
to set him bragging about the grant American people and 
their free and enlightened institutions, and their 'cuteness 
and sharpness and power of going oJiead, and ability to 
" whip the world " at anything. A Britisher is rather 
harder to move. He is not so conceited, but a great deal 
prouder ; not so irascible, but considerably more obsti- 
nate. You must ruffle his feathen the wrong way, and 
rouse up his pride, and pretend to trj and drive him the 
way you doirt want him to go, and then you stand a 
chance of getting him to show himself. As for the 
British colonists, Sam seems to have something between 
a dislike of and contempt for them. They are as proud 
as the British and as conceited as the Yankees, as 
phlegmatic as the Dutch snd as lazy as savages. They 
have, in his eyes, all the bad qualities of the races they 
ara associated with, without many of their good ones, and 
all they sra fit for is to be bamboozled and ridiculed and 
stirred up after rather a rough fiwhion. But Sam man- 
ages to get along with them all pratty comfortably by au 
spplication of Ms favourite principles. As he says, " We 
ara fidll of chords, from the deepest-toned silver string, 
like that of the hup, up to the little short upper sharp 
one that is only two inches long. Strike one of your 
own that is in tune with that of snother person, and see 
if they don't harmonize. It vibrates through him." 
Though Samuel Slick has attained to the dignity of 
writing " Honourable " befora his name, he has not for- 
gotten his old dockmsking experience. He oils men 
just as he used to oil his timdceepen, to make their 
springs move easily ; he regulates them by a little anta- 
gonism, and he soothes them by adapting himself to 
them. The experience of such a man is worth having; 
When he has a chat with the nresident of the rapublic, 
he makes that ftmctionary feci, as he says, "good sll 
over " by praising the institutions of the countiy which 
exalts the best man to office. When he makes Ain of au 
English lord he tickles the nobleman by showing defer- 
ence to his position and bowing to his discernment. 
When he comes across a rough fisherman he is ready to 
talk about cod and mackerd, and to praise the beauty 
and swiftness of his vessel. When he associates with a 
pilot he thinks nothing so interesting ss headlands and 
creeks, and shoals and soundings. When he sits down 
by a woman he is frdl of that little small talk which 
pleases the sex, and that light frolicsome spirit which 
respects the " ring fence " he tells us reserve puts up 
" to prevent encroachment." He strikes that string in 
himsuf which vibrates in unison with the key note of his 
neighbour. He leams from his companion what his 
companion can best teach, and for the most part he keeps 
his rafiections to himself so far as his tongue is con- 
cerned, only letting them out when he has hold of his 
pen for the benefit of us his readen. And they do not 
offend us, although we may wince at them now and then. 
We take them good-temperedly, slthough they hit us 
pretty often, partly because written words are not so 
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penonal as spoken ones, and partly became we *|^y 
more of them to others than we do to ourselves. We 
are consoled by the feeling which has such power with all 
of us, that if we do get a knock now and then, our neigh- 
bours come in for their share as well. But we are for- 
getting our object of giving specimens of Sam Slick's 
gossip by which our readers may judge of hb quality. 

Here is a piece of his fim. Tliere was to be a tempe- 
rance meeting at Truro, in Nova Scotia, and a " Blue 
Nose," as Sam calls the Nova 8cotians» was to second the 
first resolution. The " consaited critter " spent day after 
day writing his speech, and left the manuscript in the 
reach of the sharp Yankee. That was a chance for mis- 
chief not to be lost. Sam learned the speech by heart, and 
spoke it at the meeting before it came to poor Blue 
Nose's turn. 

" Arter I got on a-piece," says Sam, " Mulgrave 
sprang up, half distracted with rage and siuprise ; and, 
taking hold of me by the coat, ' Why, confound it. Slick,' 
sais he, 'that's my speech I I wrote it myself! ' 

" ' Pooh !" sais I, * don't be foolish.' 

" ' Well, I never,' sais he, ' in all my bom days I This 
beats the devil I What a Ysokee trick 1' 

" He said this quite loud. So I stopped short, and 
paused, and looked round. 

" ' Gentlemen and ladies,' sais I, ' Mr. Mulgrave sais 
I am spealdu' his mind, and not my own; and that it 
is his oration, and not mine. It's strange our minds 
should be so much alike ; for, if it is actuly the case, I 
must be makin' a very poor speech, I can tdl yon. So, 
with your leave, I'll sit down.' 

" ' No, no,' sais they ; ' go on, go on.' 

" Well, I went on, and finished ; and when I had done, I 
turned round, and said out loud to him, ' Now, sir, you 
say I have spoke your mind P ' 

"'So ^ou have,' says he. 'It's a trick — a cussed 
Yankee tnck.' 

" ' WeU/ says I, ' I tell you what's fair, and that is, 
turn and turn about. You say I spoke your mind, sir ; 
now do you speak mine when you move the next resolu- 
tion, and see if it won't be the best speech yon ever made 
since you was bom.' Creation! how folks larfed. 

" ' Now,' says I, movin' off, and settin' down, ' take 
the floor.' 

" Well, he got up, and scratched his head. ' Ladies 
and gentlemen,' sais he, 'ahem! — that speech is my 
speech ; I made it ; and this is a trick;' and down he sat. 

And then Sam settled the matter by moving the next 
resolution himself in one of his " funny sort of speeches, 
with capital stories, that illustrated everything but the 
resolution," and was, of course, received with " inunense 
applause." 

Sam once had the presumption to measure wits with 
" the great Daniel Webster," and got, as he says, "pretty 
considerably sold," and here are his reflections after- 
wards: — 

" Well, I was alone. I lit a cigar, and threw myself* 
back in tiie chair, and put my feet on the table, and con- 
sidered. 'Sam,' says I, 'you are sold; and you didn't 
fetch much either. You were a fool, to go and talk wise 
afore the wisest man we have. You are like minister's 
rooster. Your comb is out, ud your spurs chopped off. 
When they grow agin, try to practite with your equals 
only. It iras a great lesson : it tanght me the truUi of 
the old saying of mother's, ' Sam, don't Uaehyourgrand' 
moiher to clap ashet* " 

And yet some of Sam's talk to " the great Danel " was 
not so bad either. Take, for example, the following, 
which helps to show the force of " soft sawder : " — 

" ' Now,' sais I, ' Squire Band, there are two kinds of 
soft sawder, — one is active, and one is passive.' 

"' How P' sais he. 

Why,' says I, ' here's a case in pint of the active. 
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We had to our house a female help ; she was' an Irish gafl, 
and ugly enough to frighten children from ciyin*, an4 
turn the milk of a whole dairy. Well, she wam't veiy 
tidy, and mother spoke to her several timea about it ; but 
it did no good, she was as slatternly as ever next day, and 
mother was goin' to give her avraUdn' ticket. So, thinks 
I to myself, I wonder if there is a created eritter so ugly 
as not to think herself decent-looking at any rate. Wdl,' 
sais I, ' Nora, I am surprised at you !' 

" ' What for your honor. Master Sam P' said she. 

" ' Why,' sais I, ' I am surprised that such a nice, 
fresh, healthy, good-lookin' girl as you be, don't take 
better care of your appearance.' I saw her eyes twinkle 
agin with pleasure. ' Not,' sais I, ' that your good looks 
wants settin' off, but they ought to have justice done to 
them. I hate to see so himdaome a gall looking so 
ontidy.' 

" ' I own it's wrong,' said she, ' and it shan't happen 
agin ;' and from that day forth she was the tidiest and 
smartest gal we ever had.' " 

That is one of the modem instances which has tanght 
Sam this wise saw, " There is a private spring to every 
one* a tffection ; if you eon find tAai, and toueh it, the 
door willjty open, though it una a miser's heart." 

Mr. Slick has a friend named Blowhard, the captain of 
a Yankee fishing-schooner, who shares Mr. Slick's con- 
temptuous opinion of the Blue Noses ; and in their opi- 
nion, the following joke peipetrated upon one of the 
colonists was anytUng but a bad one. Blue Nose has 
come on board the Said Bogle to find out how it it 
Blowhard is so snccessfiil with the fish. 

"'Capting,' sais the critter, lookin' wide awake for 
once, and so excited as actilly to take his hands out of 
his trowsers' pockets, where he had kept 'em since the 
week afore, except at meal hours and beddme out of pure 
laziness, 'now that's what I call clever, and I don't mind 
if I go below and take a ^ass of grog with you on the 
strength of it.' And one thing I must say for the critters, 
if they are laiy — and there's no denyin' that — ^they ain't 
bashful ; that's a Yankee word they never heard on. 

" ' WeU,' sais I, ' I ought to have thought of that my- 
self, that's a fact. Come, let's go below, for I don't 
want every one to hear it, if it is so simple. Well, I 
tdEcs him into the cabin, shuts to the door, places tite 
liquor on the table, and draws up close to be confiden- 
tial.' 

Blue Nose takes a pull at the "particular Busting 
domestic rum," made out of the lye of wood ashes, sweet- 
ened with nudasses, and with " some vitriol in it to give it 
spirit." 

" 'Capting,' sais Blue Nose, ' that's the reel thing, that 
are a fact. It ain't reduced. What we buy. along shorn 
here is half water and half rum, and scarcely that ; we 
are so cheated by them that gets our fish. It's peowerfol, 
that's sartain.' 

" ' Peowerfiil I' sais 1, ' I guess it is ; it wouldn't take 
much of that to give weak eyes and a sore throat, I can 
tdl you.' 

" ' Well,' sais he, ' ain't you agoin' to drink yourself P' 

" ' I guess not,' sais I ; ' I don't calculate in a gineral 
way to drink except at meal timea.' 

" ' Whs(t,' sais he, ' don't yon take a momin' faocrP' 

"'No.' 

"'Nor an appetiser?' 

"'No.' 

"' Nor a better luck still P' 

"'No.' 

"'WeU, well!' sais he; 'if that don't pass,-^d yon 
aU the time having it standin' so invitin' alongside of you 
in the locker ! You tie the nightcap, though, sometimes^ 
don't you P' 

" ' Sometimes I do,' sais I ; 'when I think on it,lmt 
I forget it as often as not. Now,' sais I, ' I'U teU yo 
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These are Air speeimeiia of the book. Sam Slick does 
not spell his words properly, and his syntax is none of the 
best, W he is a representatiTe of a class we may learn 
lessons firom. The book is as rough and ready as a back- 
woodsman, as 'ente and shrewd as a " down Easter," and 
is foil of Yankee humour and Yankee pride. We suppose 
it is not the last we shall hear of Bam SHek, for though 
he iB now on a mission about the fisheries, he has " other 
fish to firy," as be is looking out for a colonial wife, and 
no doubt will by*and-by give us his domestio ezperienoes. 
Whenerer he does re-appear, we are sure he will be 
welcome. 
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THE DBEAMER. 

'* While we look, not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not Men; for the things which are 
■een are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal."— St. Paul. 

" Does Childhood love rich domes above, 

Or painted walls around? 
Will marble floors arouse tbe step 

That &lls with lightest bound? 



" Ah, no 1 ah, no ! it is not so ; 

The fair child goes 
To tread on tiny daisies 

Where the green blade grows. 

" Can Manhood's heart so strangely part 
With ail that's fresh and true. 

That Care leaves not a loophole spot 
For spirit to look through ? 

" Ah, no I ah, no ! it is not so ; 

His heart still glows. 
When some old haunt he traces 

Where the green blade grows. 

" We wane away, till bent and grey. 
We creep where once we ran. 

And Age lies down and ends his race 
Where Boyhood's nee began. 

" 'Tis there we sleep, where daisies peep. 

And sunset throws 
The promise of a morrow 

Where the green blade grows." 

And thus, where the mallow 

Was fringing the shallow. 
The Poet One sung to the summer-lit stream. 

And then he grew diciy 

With watching how busy 
The swallows were, chasing the gnats in the beam. 

Then the minnow tribe swimmings— 

The lotus-cup brimming. 
Had charms for his fiincy, and lured him to stay. 

Till One, wiser and colder— 

A richer and bolder 
Among the world's denizens, broke on his way. 



'<Whatt still idle, thou dreoner— 

Thou bubble-blown schemer, 
Still useless on earth?" cried the sneer-darkened lip ; 

" Can that mortal inherit 

A shadow of merit, 
Who lives out the day seeing willow-leaves dip ? 

" You aid not in felling 

The wood for man's dwelling — 
You twine not a thread for his doublet and vest*-* 

You've no sheaves for the binding — 

No mill for the grinding — 
No tool in the hand, and no corselet on breast I 

" No vessel is riding. 

That owneth thy guiding — 
Thou help'st not to fashion the hull nor the mast-^ 

You've no forge for her chain-gear. 

No loom for her main-gear — 
No ball in the battle, no rope in the blast ! 

" Thou art not a master 

Of forest or pasture — 
Thy name is unknown in the Commerce of Gold ; 

You've no dappled herds lowing, 

No purple grapes growing. 
No stock have you bought, and no land hate you sold ! 

" You delve not for fuel — 

You polish no jewel — 
You pave not the city — ^you plough not the sward ; 

You help not a neighbour 

With sweat-drop of labour — 
What right CANST thou have at Humanity's board ? 

" Where's the profit in mounting 

The copse-hill, and countiDg 
The stars and the glow-worms that glimmer around ? 

Why, why dost thou wander 

Where brooklets meander. 
And listen as though there were speech in the sound ? 

" What lore are you gleaning 

While silently leaning 
O'er Spring's simple snowdrop and Autumn's dead leaf? 

Why waste your strong powers 

'Mid green sod and flowers. 
When wealth is so mighty and life is so brief? 

" Up, man, and be doing : 

No longer be wooing 
The smiles of the moonlight and song of the bird -, 

Muse no more on the motion 

Of doud-scud and ocean. 
But mix where the hum of the Active is heard. 

" Is it fair he should fstten. 

And revel and batten. 
Who * draweth no water ' and * heweth no wood? ' 

Shame, shame, to thee. Dreamer I 

Thou bubble-blown schemer. 
Thy presence among us here cannot be good ! " 
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The Dreimer Tcpficd not. 

He Bmiled not, lie sighed not, 
A red brow ww all that betokened his pride ; 

Bat while he was floahing, 

A Spirit came mshing 
In radiant glory, and stood hj his 



" Look np, thou reboker f 

Hard son of hard Incre I " 
The Immortal One cried, as the chiding one bent ; 

" Tis time thoa wert learning 

That he thon art spuming, 
Is here with great mission and sacred intent. 

" He was formed by the ICaker, 

A faToored partaker 
Of all man can know of the Essence IXvine ; 

Gob sent him forth singing. 

Like alchymist flinging 
A drop in the crade mass to melt and refine. 

" Yonr bam-mowB o'erflowing — 

Tonr fiimace-flames glowing — 
Your fireights on the sea, and your stores on the land ; 

Oh 1 there's fear in the pleasure 

That springs from such treasure. 
For the heart is too i^t to grow hard as the hand. 

'' The Creator, AU-seeing, 

Knew well that each being 
Had strings of choiee melody hid in his breast, 

Whose music, the clearest, 

The purest, the dearest, 
Could stir to wild gladness, or lull to sweet rest. 

*' 'Tis the music revealing 

Troth, Nature, and Feeling ; 
But strings of such texture had soon gathered rust. 

If they met with no finger. 

About them to linger, 
To tune the rich soul-choids, and sweep off the dust. 

" The loud chafing action 

Of Gold, Toil, and faction, 
Had drowned the fine echo fh>m Heaven now heard. 

If no minstrel were straying 

Among ye, and playing 
On notes that will only respond to his word. 

" The strains he is chanting 

Will set your souls panting 
With impulse of freedom and yearning of Love ; 

The song that he teaches 

Has magic that reaches 
Your brightest of earth-chains, and links them above. 

" Ye are proud of the pine-tree. 

The oak, and the vine-tree, 
Tht rose on your bush, and the fruit on your wall ; 

But say, would ye shut out 

The fresh wind, or put out 
The sun, bringing perAune and beanty from all P 
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' As the fireah wind that hummeth, 

The Poet One cometh 
To star into health the dense world-ridden brain i 

As that sun paints the blossom, 

He tinges your bosom. 
With oolottrs that shame all its day-gathered stain. 

'* The charm, in his keeping, 

Can comfort the weeping. 
Can sofken the rugged, and strengthen the weak ; 

He wins, with devotion, 

Man's noUeat emotion. 
And telleth the things that none other can speak. 

'* While thou art fnlfilling. 

With sowing and tilling. 
The portion of duty God chose to assign ; 

This One is intrusted 

With talents, adjusted 
To render his office &r higher than thine. 

" The power he holdeth. 

The scroll he unfoldeth. 
Your utmost of striving will fail to obtain \ 

God's rarest bequeathing 

But lives in his breathing. 
And tlunk'st thou such gift was allotted in vain ? 

" Go, go, thou rebuker. 

Hard son of hard lucre 1 
Let the dreaming One rove as he lists on the sward ; 

And tremble, ye Toilers, 

Ye Spirit despoilers. 
When the Poet is thrust from Humanity's board I" 



A DAY AMONG TKE DONKEYS. 

Did you ever ride on a donkey ? If you have done so, we 
congratulate ; if not, we condole with you. Did you ever 
ride on a Hampstead-Heath donkey, jmw excellence F 
If not, or if so, ditto, ditto. 

We do not believe in conventional natural histories, 
each chapter headed "GENUS, ichthyosaurorhinocero- 
tidion ; speeUi, mammothismns Greatbearus," and com- 
mencing with, " The ass is an animal of great humility 
and hardiness," &c. &c. As to humility, if you have ever 
been kicked by one, you will probably have your own 
doubts ; as to hardness, if insensibility to sticks or kicks 
be a proof, conceditur, as the logicians say. 

We believe in a totally different school of natural 
history. Our knowledge of horses is entirely derived 
fh>m BeWs Idfe and the BMng Calendar » Our acquaint- 
ance with the canine race extends only to bull-terriers and 
rats, which we hold to be so intimately connected, that we 
cannot allow them to belong to different genuses. As to 
ornithology, we are on terms of personal familiarity with 
the raven at the Crown and Pistol, and with several jack- 
daws at various coal-sheds in our neighbourhood. The 
only fish with which we are acquainted are those sold in 
diminutive glass globes in Covent Garden Market, and 
oysters, as opened, sold, and eaten, either in Hungerford 
Market or in the Haymarket. 

But the ass, that creature, — ^the cause of so much wit 
in others, — ^the ass, the donkey, the moke, the Jerusalem 
pony, et quocunque nomine vocari eum Jus fasgue sii — 
it is lus praises that we would sing ; his habits, social and 
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unsocial, which we would describe ; and his influence upon 
a day's pleasure, that we would urge with all the eloquence 
which has been, and is, nightly wasted upon fkr meaner 
subjects. 

The great Daniel Heinsins did certainly anticipate my 
notion, some two hundred years ago, in his Laut Asini; 
but he knew nothing of the subject. He had not seen 
the Hampstead-Heath donkey I 

Raking all the MSS. intelligible and legible, or other- 
wise, in the libraries of the two universities, I have failed 
to find the smollest early mention of Hampstead Heath as 
the Rotten Row of the period. This I much regret, 
having some opinions ou the subject, which, as they 
would never be believed or understood, I prefer sup- 
pressing. 

We would have sought inspiration ; but we did not 
know where to seek it. Pegasus was a horse, so it was 
of no use troubling the Muses. Apollo is not, to our 
recollection, represented on any ancient coin or gem 
mounted on a donkey; and Bacchus, whose respectable ^ 
tutor, Silenus, it so represented, is much too disreputable 
for me to venture to ask him a &vour. 

So I put on my hat, walk out up the road, and try to 
think of one or two happy days spent on Hampstead 
Heath. The morning is delicionsly clear; and so, — 
thanks to early hours last night, — ^is the head of your 
humble servant. 

Bricks and mortar, avaunt 1 We bid innovation " take 
any shape but that." Those pretty fields, which pre- 
sented so many delightful prospects and opportunities of 
scenery, making love, avoiding suspicious bulls ; those 
fields, fraught with associations of snake-catching, cheap 
ginger-beer, and moonlight walks homeward, with our 
particular and peculiar Phyllis on our arm ; tiiose fields, 
in which stiles were just difficult enough to bother every- 
body but reckless Fanny Rattle, who ran up one side, and 
jumped down the other ; those fields, leading to taverns, 
where jumping in sacks, races for pounds of tea by veteran 
females, and greasy poles, were redolent of " England in 
ye olden tyme ; " — ^those fields, alas ! are being converted 
mto strings of Etrusco-Italio-Roman-cement edifices: 
retired diysalters will water diminutive geraniums over 
those very sites where fingers were once squeezed, where 
strawbories were eaten, and stones thrown at horses who 
did not move out of the way. 

Yes I those fields are being converted into areas for 
public-houses; and, once build a public-house, and a 
neighbourhood soon rises up. It is different with schools 
and churches. They are never built till the population is 
half demoralized. Our English calculations are, some- 
times, rather curious. 

The morning U beautiful, but these fields do not seem 
what they were. I walk fiirther on, and the attempts at 
building become less frequent. But still there are sus- 
picious marks of future innovation. Deep-cut tracks, mark- 
ing, through the smooth grass, the plan of future streets; 
piles of bricks, evidently not grown spontaneously out of 
the soil ; and preparations for burning lime — all tell us 
of a rising age, and a quickly coming time, when Mother 
Shipton's prophecy will be verified, and a continued street 
or streets will join Holbom and Hampstead Heath. 

But enough of grumbling. We are getting further on, 
and as we ascend Parliament Hill, where Cromwell, of 
course, is said to have done something wnparliamentary, 
and as we look back, and see St. Paul's dome, and a host 
of spires standing half distinctly through the all but 
transparent haze, we feel that, d^pite bricks and mortar, 
we have only to look before us to see something more 
aldn to our old thoughts, more gently reminding us of 
past hours deUdously spent, and more redolent of the 
times when our minds and bodies had less to do with 
London, and held a stronger and more mysterious bond 
with nature. 
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" Bh bien t it's of no consequence," as Mr. Toots savs ; 
and it is of no use lamenting. And yet it is somewnat 
sweet to dwell upon. 

But you are forgetting the donkeys ! " 
Eractly; we beg pardon. The donkeys, by all 
means." 

We have passed that curious structure with the gigantic 
pomatum-pot on its summit, in which an untiring machine 
keeps pumping up water and dead cats for the supply of 
the neighbourhood, we come to the Grand Downshire Hill 
and Jack Straw Junction Donkey Station. AH the same 
as in days of yore, and we begin to feel quiet and satisfied, 
and back come our pleasant recollections. 

What a day it was, when I, and Jack Rattle, and Jack 
Rattle's sist^ fVmny, and Emily Bell, and Lucy, and 
Jeasy, and Harry, and I know not h«w many others, male 
and female, and all young, and brimfull of health, fcm, 
mischief, joy, and what not that was pleasant — ^started 
out I The sky was so brilliant, that it might have been a 
reflection of our own faces, or perhaps an enlarged copy 
of the glistening pink and blue on Fanny's shot-silk dress. 
The trees looked so green, that I felt convinced that, 
whatever painters (not Turner) might say, green and blue 
were not a bad mixture. 

And the excitement, and the iiregularity, and the 
confusion — it was som^hing to be emphasized. In the 
flrst place, we had all cut the very thoughts of a regular 
dinner, and were to perpetrate some curious compound 
between an a/ fretco picnic banquet of ham sandwiches 
and biscuits, and threats of bottled ale and lemonade in a 
garden overlooking the Heath. Then everybody had left 
something behind, which would, by conventional people, 
have been held utterly necessary to the success of the 
affidr. Fanny had got no parasol, and looked so much 
prettier without it; and Lucy was always getting into 
trouble with her boot-lace ; and Jessy was in such a state 
of white muslin and blue ribbons — 6 giomofeliee / 

How we scampered about. JHdtCi Fanny lay all sorts 
of bets that she would lose us, and didfCi she do it ? 
How my eyes wandered after her pretty figure, as its 
bonnet, its vmie, or, last but not least, its entire sdf 
would peer out amidst the fyirze : and when caught ! — 
But the fine was paid, so I will not be naughty boy 
enough to say what that fine was. 

Meanwhile, trust me. Jack and Jessy, and Hany and 
Lucy, were equally well employed. How we did chaa6 
and lose one another ! What a pleasing bit of romance 
it was, when one came upon her whom another was seek- 
ing, or when we all suddenly met together, and when Euiny 
actually confessed to being hungry. And that al freteo 
banquet, with nothing around us but Dantastic gorse-bu^es, 
no carpet but crumbly peat-soil, and no canopy to our 
marquee but the blue and pink sky above our heads. 

What a sham battle for sandwiches, ending in Fanny 
nestling to my side, for no very particular reason, but to 
my great satisfaction. And how Fanny scratched her 
finger, and how I " kissed the place to make it well." 
But really I must take care what I am saying. 

But the grand fun was yet to come. Fanny would 
ride a donkey or a pony, as well as she would jump a 
stile, polk all night, or " get the last word of it." Jessy 
was rather timid ; but then she was to ride by the side 
of Jack, who does everything, from conjuring and tum- 
bling to mechanics and natural history. Lucy had never 
mounted before, and was in that mingled state of hope, 
anxiety, ambition, and timidity, which ought to precede 
all great undertakings. 

Evening was, to make a vile nun, " ^^ning down," 
and a mi^pificent sunset was teUing us what the sun 
might be, if he did his best, and bore down upon us with 
all his force. A brilliant border of gold and red, flitting 
into fantastical and gradually-changing streaks, lay befbre 
us, as if it were to be the goal at which we should ride. 
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But did ever that son beam with more of gladness than 
did Fanny's face, as her donkey came np, and, laughing 
off my offer of help, she plained her little foot in the 
stiiTQp, and bounded on the saddle ? 

Of course there was a mistake. Donkey-boys are 
under the impression that a ladies' saddle and one stirrup 
are perfectly legitimate acconunodation for one of the 
opposite sex, and Jack's donkey was equipped accordingly. 
Eccentricity is Jack's/or/^, and he manAmy resisted any 
offers to change the saddle. But Jack is an inveterate 
doer of strange things, and would hang on the tail of a 
glass-blown peacock. 

Away we go, I and Fanny riding as hard as sticks can 
make us (I involuntarily identify myself with my steed), 
and getting on the banks, and getting shaken, jolted, and 
tossed about with an indifference which would qualify us 
for crossing the channel or riding a camel round the 
great pyramid at full heat. Behind oome Lu^ and 
Hany, Lucy making a very successful Mut in Jerusa- 
lem ponjrship, and Jessy and Jack bringing up the rear, 
the latter indulging in pantomimic attonpts to sit with 
his bade to the heaid of the animal, or vaulting off and 
on, after the manner of Mr. Stickney. Jessy is m a state 
of piet^ tenror when her donkey gets more than two feet 
above the level of the road, but gets on pretty well, and 
we have raiched the " Spaidards." 

Evening is getting more and more quiet, the sunset 
more deeply bnUiant, but smaller in extent, and we are 
rattling away to Highgate, Unghing, talking when we 
slacken (but that is but seldom), and quizzing each 
other's what-is-it-ship. At length we turn, and gallop 
back again. 

And now we see what the donkeys really can do. They 
are going home ; and yon are as clearly advertised of the 
hd as if you were ridhig an Oxford hack towards Figgs's 
or Toilet's, after " taking it out of him" in a sharp four 
hours' tret. The road is dear, the air cool, and we fire 
away till our donkeys jump, or, one might almost say, 
tumble up a rise of a foot or so, and we are again in the 
midst of tiie caravan of donkeys, donkey-men, or donkey- 
boys, firom which we set out. 

Fanny is gloriously out of breath, but catch her confess- 
ing to being tired 1 Part of the tan is yet remaining, to wit, 
abattle about the &res ; for be it known that donkey- 
proprietors have a conscience veiy much like some 
other people, and measure an hour's ride by a standard 
much more like that of the ** bottled " than the " imperial 
quart " system. 

Having vented some abuse for our own satisfaction, 
especially Jack's, and paid not more than half-a-crown 
over our tare; having kicked one donkey-boy, and 
threatened another, for expecting an additional fee for 
driving, we resign ouradves to the tranquil delights of the 
walk home across what once were uninterrupted fields. I 
fall into mysterious speculation as to what becomes of the 
donkeys in the winter. 

Alas! everything pretty,interesting,and romantic, is only 
one remove firom some^ng mean, vulgar, and matter-of- 
&ct. That wdl-trimmed steed, which just now bore the 
light form of some laughing girl of sixteen, will, per- 
chance, appear in the neighbonrhood of Clare Market, 
reeking with the odour of salt fish and decayed cabbage- 
leaves. The bright series of the Heath wm fade away, 
and a narrow share of a tenement chiefly occupied by 
"best Wallsend," and destitute of windows, will become 
his only resting-place. No longer will he eigoy a roll in 
the delicate " snt " of the roadside ; cracked and dirty 
boards, or craiSed and dirty bricks, will be his only place 
of siesta. No longer urged along in the race, with the 
soft skirt of Fanny's silken frock fanning his sides, will 
he prove himself the " fastest donkey on the Heath ;" but 
led along in miserable tether to a hiurdle of vegetable 
comestibles, and stopping at doors while his proprietor 



defends the character of his potatoes, and declares that 
he's for " none of your chandlcr's-shop work," he will 
sigh over the gallant career he led last summer, and — ^but 
that donkeys never die — ^pine away, and never tell his love. 

Was it not far better to endure even the sticks and 
kicks, than the slow, wearing-out brutality of a coster- 
monger? Look at that costermonger's daughter. Is 
she Kke the healthy girls of the Heath? She — ^with her 
staring red face, suggestive of stimulants applied at 
irr^ular seasons, — she, with her lover, who adventureth 
for hare-skins, — she, with the cut across the lip, and the 
purple-brown stain under one eye I Alas I poor moke, 
mayest thou be more fortunate, and may being borne in 
mid-air on a ladder athwart the chin of a Fyrenese brother 
be thy worst change from thy once noUe career. 

As for the donkey proprietors, it is ten to one but some 
of them are in the "green-stuff" line themsdves, and 
then the beasts get better treated, with a view to their re- 
appearance the next season. But what becomes of the 
donkey-boys we cannot tell. Bo they take to thieving, 
with a view to getting board, lodging, and exercise for the 
winter, or do they oscQlate between holding horses, draw- 
ing mackerd, and ragged-schools ? 

But a truce with meditations. We are come to the first 
stile, and even Fumy is a little more careful in the dark. 
I hdp her over, draw her arm more tightly within mine, 
and find my other arm, by some means or other, under 
cover of her visite. Even the woes of the donkeys, and 
their blighted pronpects, are forgotten in that moment 
of iuvenue bliss. Fanny is every moment more confiden- 
tial, and I fed persuaded that a day spent on Hampstead 
Heath woidd fiscflitate the union of hearts and lives more 
readily than all the " notices to correspondents " in popular 
unstamped journals. 

I will not tdl you how we reached home, but you 
would like to have seen the wondrous doings of Jack. He 
turned "wheels" and summersaults, got into a swing, 
and haf»led with the proprietor about paying for the 
turn. He sang songs to the wrong tune, and called out 
" chorus," and got into competition with every dog far 
and near. He dwavs chose some impracticable, irregular 
way, and observed uat that was the only way to " get on 
in the world," and whenever he did notlung dse, he asked 
the whole party a conundrum. But Fanny and I were 
deeper over a more abstruse riddle : I was wondering why 
a hundred a year should not be enough to many upon, 
and Fanny was probably wondering whether Pa and Ma 
would object. 

" What have you been writing ?" exclaims a ringing, 
laughing voice at my dbow. I turn, and there is my 
pret^ young wife peeping over my shoulder. I am fedrly 
caught, but she has no objection to my retracing the 
memory of that happiest of days, when my hundred a 
year was doubly and Pa and Ma did not object. 

Take our word for it (for Fanny, wisdy considering 
that it will help out our intended trip to Hastings, has no 
objection to the publication of this document), there are 
few creatures in naturd history who are worse treated, 
and who do more for the happiness of the human race, 
than the donkeys. And dl I can say, dear reader, is, that 
if you should be as fortunate in your first " day among the 
donkeys " as I was, you arc a very happy fellow indeed. 



THE BEAUTY OF BORDEAUX. 

A WAYSIDE SUBTCH. 
BY H. OEBALD 8FILLAK. 

Some years ago, during a few days' sojourn at Bordeaux, 
e» route U) Madrid, it befdl me to miss the weeklv packet 
that leaves that port for Barcelona. The capital of the 
Count de Chambord's dukedom contains few architectural 
marvels, save the theatre, unique among the operatic 
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dance. " The Vakc Styriennc," by GoUmick, does not 
please m so much as this composer's works generally do ; 
but his " Grande Marche Eroque " is an admirable com- 
position. It affords capital practice for those who wish 
to acquire a fine octave hand, and should be giren to all 
earnest students. " Lc Jet des Perles," by W. Neukne. 
This is a brilliaut and first-rate polka, blending melody, 
time, and originality of style. Its measures remind us 
of tiie graoeSil antics of a merry chUd. The bars es- 
cape as easily and glibly firom under our hands as some 
of our playful young friends do, and withal, it is by no 
means difficult. "There's a brighter day in store, love," 
by J. Wass, is not to our taste. It is neither tuneful nor 
scientific, — interesting nor exciting; and we cannot 
praise it. 

CoveiUiy, Dean Street. — "Why should Music sadden?" 
by J. McEwan, is a simple but expressive ballad. Mr. 
McEwan has endeavoured to convey the meaning of his 
words; and this is a very promising trait. There are 
many song-composers in these days who with equal 
fecility can adapt the same air to any subject. The lay 
of a heart-broken lover, or the lullaby of a doting 
mamma, will alike suit the one melody, — ^nay, we have 
heard more than one baUad-composer declare that they 
like words without any meaning best, for then they had 
nothing but their own ear to consult. Alas ! poor Poets ! 

Additon, Begent Street.— "The Wellington Quadrilles" 
are really very poor and spiritless. Any one may ^y 
them, but they are not worth any one's playing. The 
name of the " great hero " does not seem to carry inspira- 
tion with it into poetry or music ; and we believe that of 
all the innumerable things christened after the man of 
iron, nothing wfll "wear" long saving the "boots." 
" The Seasons of Life." — ^This is a nice composition by 
J. W. Elliott, to excellent words by T. J. Ousdey. The 
singer must possess taste and power to do justice to it ; 
for though it is not at all difficult in positive arrange- 
ment, ami it is far from commonplace in execution ; and 
many of our warbling young ladies would make a sad 
mess of it. 

Williams, CAeajpside.--" The Rippling Sea." This is 
a balkd of the very every-day school, but we think the 
words inferior to the music. We cannot help wishing 
that those who sing of the "moonlit sea," " the dark 
blue sea," " the beantifnl sea," and all other known and 
unlmown seas, would allow the ocean to greet us in some 
other tone than the eternal " mellow D " (melody) which 
invariably forms the rhyme. Surely Old Nep. has not im- 
paired hu vocal gamut aa the late John Reevea did, and 
lost his 6." Perhaps some of the representatives of 
this great hydropathic minstrel will allow him to try. 
We cannot resist giving a model recipe for a "water 
song," for the ben^t and use of all aspiring geniuses : — 

*TS8 sweet to glide on the silTei^ tide. 

When the stan are just lookue about, 
When the moon ehines bright with her gentle light, 

And mamma doesh't know that we're ont. 
'Tie sweet to skim where the mermaidi swim. 

And to rest on the mnrmnring sea. 
While the sound of oar own dear Frederick's tone 

Is blent with its mellow P. 

'Tie sweet to row where the dear wares flow. 

And Uie Zephvr comes soft and still. 
To be far from tne land of Brighton strand. 

And know that we shan't be ill. 
Oh I 'tis sweet to rest on the mnrmnring breast 

Of the lonely dark blae sea ; 
While Frederick dear pate his lips to our ear. 

Saying, "List to its mellow D/' 

Pardon us if we dare to aver, that this contains as much 
originality of thought and diction as many of the 
"ballads " which come under our notice. 

Jewell and LetcMord, Soho Square. — " The Merry 
Days of Youth," by S. W. New, is a very iileasing ballad, 
with a degree of ease and spirit about it which makes it 



effective. " The Royal Chess Polka."— We have striven 
most assiduously to analyze this polka, for we thought 
there must be " something in it " from the style of title- 
page. We have studied it with zealous goodwill, but 
beyond a sort of vague remembrance of the old " Fairy 
Dance," elicited by the first bars, we have discovered 
nothing. We find no " moves " in it to astonish us ; but 
if the composer can get the " lovers of the royal game," 
to whom it is dedicated, to " to take his piece," we si^ 
pose he will be amply satisfied. " Hpw pleasant the life 
of a bird must be. — ^This is a duet of very charming 
construction ; the words by Mrs. Howitt, the music by 
Minima. The harmony is sweet and original, and the 
key, firom G sharp to E flat, has a veiy mellow and pleas- 
ing effect. It req[uires nice and perfect singing, but will 
ftilly repay the attention neoessary. 



(OSIGIHAL.) 
PLAINEST WORDS MAY LEAST DECEIVE. 

{For Music.) 

Mt speech is fhmk, my vows are few, 

I do not woo with courtly smile ; 
But all I say is warmly true. 

And all I promise bears no guile. 
I cannot breathe fidse tones of love. 

Which gentle hearts too oft believe -, 
But take me, Maiy, and thou'lt prove 

That plainest words may least deceive. 

There'll be some shadow in our lot, 

When wedded faith shall crown our days ; 
But I will clear each thorny spot, 

If manly care can smooUi Life's ways. 
Thy finilts shall meet a voice still kind, 

I'll sigh o'er all that bids thee grieve. 
And. grey Old Age ahaU only find 

That plainest words may least deceive. 

Eliza Cook. 



NEVBB libOK A GIFT HOBSB IN THE HOUTHl 

This very familiar and often-repeated saying takes its 
origin firom a circumstance which occurred many years 
ago in the vicinity of Carlisle. Two fiinners, who had 
been neighbours for many years, and who had Uved upon 
very friendly terms, mutually agreed, that whichever 
died first should leave to the other a valuable considera- 
tion, not specifying, however, what it was to be. The 
one was called Martin Timson, and the other David Dean. 
David was called away first, and bequeathcxl to Martin a 
fsvourite horse. When it was communicated to the 
latter, he manifested a great deal of disappointment, and 
observed, that " He did expect something better than an 
old horse." " Not so old, neither," said the party who 
had brought him the information. A dispute now arose 
about the age, and it was agreed to so to the stable and 
examine it. Martin went up to the liorse's head, and in 
the act of opening its mouth to look at its teeth, the 
horse made a snatch and bit his nose off. A mortification 
in a few hours ensued, and, strange to say, Martin 
followed David to the grave. Hence came the saying, 
" Never look a Oift Horse in the Mouth."— P«;£y^i 
Stymolopical Compendium. 
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MAKING OUR WILLS. 
SoMS lime igo I had occuion to go to Docton' Com- 
mons to look >t the irill of s dead num. The hand that 
■igned it vu in the grave long before, — doit perhspi; 
Int the record of the will nhich minuUed thst hand was 
there unoog those dusty foUoa, ragniMed in an almost 
nsdeciphenble hand, which tell hoT all the real property 
in the comiby hu been dispoaed of over and over agaio. 
It brought np coriona thoughta — that plaee did. Now 
that a belief in apirita is eoming into bahion again, I iraa 
tempted to think of what nnieen ghosts there might be 
haontiiig that ctepodtoi7of the behests of depaitednunda. 
One, perhapi, who saw the property toiled for in life 
aqoandered alter death, rapjiing at the thick covers which 
ench»e the parchment : another into whose dead hand 
a pen was put to sign the document, fmnbliag at the 
brass clasps of the volume, as though it intended to get 
at the &lse pages and tear them ont : a third whose 
wishes had been twisted by the quibbles of the law into 
something very different &om what be ever meant, 
thinking how eomplelcly sense can be hnned among 
words. These, and many more, came into my head before 
I ronsed myself to the recollection that I did not come 
tliere to think, but to see a will. 

So I paid my shilling at the desk, — which, with its 
partition raihngs,^ puta one in mind of a dilapidated 
ehieken-coop, — ^nd got mj ticket, with a reference from 
the olHoiating genios to a long row of indexes, bj which 
a cine could be gained to the whereabouts of the par- 
ticular will 1 desired to see. I had no difficulty in 
finding it, for I had a uole of the precise day ibe deceased 
died on. It is not necessary to aay anything about the 
contents of that will, however, for they have no relation 
Ut what I am writing. It is only the dale which I 
hare any bnainess with. The will was dated the day 
before the man died. I hod, of coarse, often lieard of 
men makiag their wills when they were jiut at death's 
door, without any particular thought being excited ; but 
this lime 1 was anrprised, as a single fact vtiy ofUn does 
Borprisa us, when we have passed by a host of similar 
onta tmnoticed. I knew the man who had made that 
win. He waa a shrewd, pendent, sharp lawyer, who had 
risen from nothing to be a man of immense wealth. If 
be was diitingnished for any qualities in particolar, it 
waa for punctuality and promptitude. None of the clerks 
of hia office were eter five minntea late. That was an 



offence not to be foigivca. No one ever knew him It 
beliind at an appointment, or to let business go undone. 
His housekeeper, who managed his bachelor home for 
many years, only kept her place by being eiact to ti 
Yet this man had not made his will till a few hours before 
his death. It had always stmck me as curious, that a 
man who always knew what be was about so thoroughly, 
should have left a will which the law could touch ; 
but now I saw the reason why the possession of his 
property formed the suhject of a very flonrishing law- 
snit. That great gulf of Chancery had dosed over all 
he had worked so hard late and early for, and chains 
stronger than iron, forged ont of long " bills," and 
longer "answers," and nets the meshes whereof n 
" interragatones," and "motions," and "references 
the Master," boond and entangled his heirs. Oh I thought 
I, you who were apparently never behind time while in 
life, were always behind time in respect to your will : — 
you whose motto waa " Never put off till to-monow 
what you can do to-day," put that off (ill you bad hardly 
another to-mortow left : — yon who were always saying, 
" Never trust another to do that which yon can do your- 
self." had to trust another to draw up yoar most im- 
portant deed, — to draw it up in ■ hurry, loo ; and this is 
what comes of it. 

When I went out of that dark, dismal catacomb of 
dead men's willa, I went on thinlnng of all the aiuiilar 
caaes of procrastination which I knew or had hard of. 
and they were not a few, for this it a piece of the eipe- 
rience of one who waa a law-deik before be quarrelled 
with red tape- What a corious calajogue they w 
lliere was an old lady, a toothless old dowsger, who bod 
a reprobate and discarded son, and a pretty gentle niece, 
who lived with her. We used to manage all her afEairs, 
and it was pretty wdl known in the office that the " nice 
girl with the long curls " waa to be the old lady'a heur. 
Our head-clerk, a red-whiskered dandy, who had no m 
opinion of himself, bnilt, I could see, terlain speculations 
on that basis. The old lady never came without Eliia, 
and when a viut was cipeded. Mr. Catchpole bnuhcdhia 
fiery hair into the most killiDg curls, and changed the 
out-at-dbows coat for the smart one he wore out of doors, 
and beautified himself as far as that waa praeticBble. 
Well, a message came one day that the old lady was ill, very 
ill, with an urgent request that some one should go at once 
and make her will. Off went our Adonis as fast aa a 
promise of aomething liberal over the fare could urge the 



cabmaiL When he anived, the old lady was alive, — just 
alive enough to tell him that all her property was to be left 
to Eliza. She told him that in the hissing whisper which 
supplied the place of the cracked voice, but when she 
came to the word " all/' so full was the poor old creature 
of love for the niece, or, perhaps, of determination-^ 
let us hope not hate against her son — ^that she half rose 
up in her bed and clenched her withered hand, and 
shrieked out that word again. It must have beM a 
terrible sight, — ^that of life struggling with death for a will. 
It was a short matter to write that will down; and 
Catchpole's pen flew over the paper, and the old eyes thst 
were glazing so fast stared anxiously the while, and the 
thin fingers actually held the pen she had asked for 
beforehand ready to sign the paper. In a few minutes all 
was ready ; but what a difference that few minutes made. 
The clerk had risen firom his seat and approached the 
conch, when the surgeon, who stood on the other side, 
said with that coolness which medical practice brings, 
" It is too late ; " and it was too late. The dead fingers 
clenched the unused pen so tightly that they had to be 
unclasped from it. The son was heir of all, and Eliza a 
btiggar. Death had translated that icreamed-ont "all" 
into. none. The sequel is soon told. The property was 
wasted by the son, and has long since passed into other 
hands, and Eliza, instead of possessing some thousands a 
year, and being wooed by Mr. Catchpole, is a faded daily 
governess. 

Every lawyer's office has plenty of such stories as this. 
One I remember of a miser who had mined more than 
one family, and in his last moments wished to make such 
reparation M bequeathed gold could compass. Poor 
wretch, when the vnll was brought, catalepsy had seized Mm, 
and he lay there a living corpse — dead in all but mind. 
He could not move his hand ; his tongue refused its office; 
only his eyes were free to move : and of those eyes I have 
been told a terrible tale. He was, as misers often are, 
a man of strong mind and iron nerve. Passive as he 
was in evety other part, the eyes told all that wa« passing 
within. You oould have seen in them inteUigenoe when 
the will was read to him ; the powerful volition brought 
to bear, and persevered in^ when the written word which 
was to make it a testament was required ; the terror and 
horror which cimie over him when he found the right 
hand, which had so often aided him for evil, would not 
help him for good ; the despair which burst the unseen 
bonds around him, and, with a convulsive motion, let out 
the last of life. It must have been a spectacle of horror, 
when punishment came in the shape of a prohibition of the 
one act of mercy, which might have made some amends 
for a lifetime of wrong. 

Then there was another legend of a man whose daughter 
married against his will. He lived somewhere in a retired 
country-house, far off from any town. This man was 
subject to a disease 6f the heart, ftud one night, feeling 
the symptoms of an approaching attack, fthd that strange 
presentiment which so crften comes before denth, he roused 
his household, and sent off a messenger on horseback, not 
for a surgeon, but for a lawyer. He wanted his will 
made instantly. The messenger could not be expected back 
for at least two hours, and long before that the spasmodic 
attack had come on, but stm in the interval of his 
pai'oxysms, that determined man wrote as though against 
time. When the lawyer did arrive, idl that was left of 
the living will Which hftd been so active and energetic a 
few hours before was that kst piece of writing. It ex- 
pressed the deceased's intention, in the strongest terms, 
utterly to disinherit his rebellious child, and to give his 
property to some charitable institutions. It was com- 
l)lete, even to the signature; only the flourish usually 
added to the name was wanting, as though there the hand 
had failed. But that writing was not a will ; it was not 
in proper form, nor attested. In the eye of the law it 



was but an invalid piece of paper, and the daughter took 
that which her birthright entitled her to. 

Wills generally afford a frightful temptation to the 
worse part of our nature. I believe that more cunning, 
more fidsehood, more worldly anxiety, and more moral 
wrong are blended with the subject of " wills " than with 
the whole mass of law parchments extent. A will should 
noi only be properly made, but ipro^rly placed, and more 
than one should be cognisant of its whereabouts. I have 
known many cases A gross turpitude in the shape of 
destroying wills, and can record one rather curious anec- 
dote, affording a vivid illustration of unprincipled greed 
defeating itself. Two gentlemen in the City, close friends 
from their school-days, were in the decline of life. Mr. 
Edmonds had a large family, with comparatively small 
means, while Mr. Raymond was worth two hundred 
thousand pounds, with no living relative but a nephew of 
the most profligate and hopeless character. This nephew 
had been expensively educated, and had spent unlimited 
money for the worst of purposes, and the uncle at length 
became wearied and disgusted with the young man's utter 
depravity. " Edmonds," said Raymond, one day to his 
friend, as he handed him a roll of paper, " Here is my 
wiQ. I have left my nephew ten thousand pounds, and 
the rest of my property to you, who, I know, will make 
good use of it." Edmonds remonstrated, and implored, 
but was eventually compelled to take the will, and lock it 
up in his private desk. Within a few months, however, 
by dint of constant entreaty, Edmonds prevailed npon his 
^end to make another will, and just reverse the b^juests, 
leaving the nephew the bulk of the property, and Edmonds 
the ten thousand pounds. This will Edmonds read, and 
saw safely deposited in Raymond's iron ehest at his 
private residence. Within the following year Raymond 
died. The nephew found the will, and, as it afterwards 
appeared, such was his baseness, that, to secure in addi- 
tion to the rest the ten thousand pounds left to Edmonds, he 
immediatelv burnt the document, knowing that, if his 
tmcle died mtestate, he himself was heii'-at-kw. On this 
tiUaUous anpottncement, Edmonds, sinking his consden- 
tious scruples, produced the first will made by Raymond, 
and claimed the chief of the property ; and the unprinci- 
pled nephew, after making ftm confession during a fit of 
delirium irement, destroyed himself. 

There are thousands of instances constantly occurring, 
in which people put off making wills till too late ; thousands 
of others, in which the act is delayed till there is not time to 
do it properly, and confusion, litigation, perplexity, uid often 
great misery, are the consequences. I have heard many 
reasons given for this kind of conduct, and I suppose all 
of them have some truth, as applied to individu^ cases. 
Some men are so busy in life that they have no time to 
think about death. Some cling so tenaciously to their 
possessions, that the idea of being separated from them is 
a torment, and they can never master resolution enough 
to acknowledge fairly to their own minds the end which 
must come by-and-by. Some put off the last disposition 
of their worldly goods till they have got a littie more — 
till they have put something in order, and settled this or 
that, never dreaming that another settling day may come 
first. -I knew one case of a rich trader who delayed 
making his will, for the avowed reason that he meant to 
leave dl he had, and up to the lost day of his life his pro- 
perty was increasing. He did not send for the lawyer tiU 
the physician had warned him he had not many hours left. 
Some do not like to anticipate death, becanse it is a 
melancholy subject, and the thought affects their nerves, 
not understanding that the spectre we fly from pursues us, 
while the one we face either vanishes or is stripped of the 
better half of its terrors. Some do think of death, but 
fear it, and have a sort of undefinabic superstition — ^that 
preparation is an invitation to the dread enemy likely to 
hasten his coming! Those who entertain this notion 
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probably would not acknowledge it, even to themselves ; 
but it is true, notwithstanding, and the feeUng is one of a 
very common order. It is akin to the state of mind which 
produced the old saying, that " it never rains when you 
take out an umbrella." I heaird a man of education and 
position gravely object to assure his life because it was 
unlucky, ^at man, you may be sure, would never make 
his will till the last moment, if at all. 

I suppose it is very little use to reason against indif- 
ference, and feelings, and prqudices, and fears of this 
description. Argument generally must be thrown away. 
The common power of experience is not brought to bear 
in such cases. Those who commit the errors cannot feel 
the consequences of them; and, with all our boasted 
wisdom, few of us are wise enough to take advantage of 
the warnings of other people. It may, however, be worth 
while to say, that if a will is to be made, it ought to be 
made well. The time for doing that is, when there is no 
pain to distract us, no anxiety to cloud our minds, no 
decay preying upon our faculties ; not when the judgment 
grows weak and memory dim, and the links which bind 
man to earth are nearly hidden by the shadow which 
attends upon "the dwdler on the threshold." Those 
who put off " making our wiQs " till that time, conunit 
more than a fault ; they do an injustice to themselres, 
and perpetrate an offence against those whose interests are 
jeopardized by the neglect. If we have anything to leave, 
n&tc is the b^t time for " making our wills." 



THE DEWLAND VESPERS. 

Bewland is the name of a sequestered valley among the 
Redpine Mountains, in Missouri. A few settlers cultivate 
its fruitful soil. They are the descendants of two or three 
wanderers who lit their fires in that solitude long before 
one great city smoked under the American sun. As their 
fathers were, they are now, — ^peaceful, primitive, happy. 
They sow their com in spring ; in autumn they bind their 
sheaves ; they know each other, and they permit no strife 
to disturb them. They have an old rule, bequeathed by 
the far-thinking wisdom of men who sleep in the graves 
of Bewland, that no one shall labour after the sun goes 
down. A certain hill-top overlooking their hamlet is 
called Golden Point, because it Hghtens with the first tinge 
of dawn, and bums with the last blush of eve. As soon as 
a shadow falls on this, the beUs of the valley ring, and 
then, whether in field or garden, by the hearth or at the 
spinner's wheel, in the forest or at the weD, all cease their 
toil, and enjoy their contentment for the rest of the day. 
There is no law for pleasure. Some find it in mirth, 
others in gravity ; some in laughter, others in thought ; 
many in rambles, a few in lamplit seclusion. For, though 
the olden manners are preserved, simplicity prescribes not 
civilization, of which Imowledge is the centnl sun. But, 
with diverse ways of heart-comforting, there is no weari- 
ness in this bosom of the Redpine HiUs after the close of 
day. 

Two brothers came to this place not many years ago. 
They were more affluent, they had refined their taste more, 
they were more cultivated, than the other settlers ; but 
they retired joyously from the riot of cities, and brought 
with them their wives. A primrose had not faded since they 
had taken these maidens by the hand to be their love- 
friends for ever. In Dewland they hoped for rest. Soli- 
tary orphanhood left them no kindred to regret ; natures 
prolific of love left them no vanities to desire. The earth 
would feed them from its plenty. Their own hands would 
make their home, and perpetually adorn it. Their own 
minds would bring fruit and wine to the feast of life, and 



from their hearts the gentlenesses, and charities, and un- 
chilled springs of affection, would pour in abundant 
limpid purity to beautify with flowers the ways their feet 
would tread. 

It was an evening in the sweet-breathing summer 
when they arrived in Bewland. They had eoiae up the 
Yellowstone River, and sent their waggons on before. 
When they stood — ^these pahncra in search of peaee — on 
the curve of the cirding hills, a picture serene as heaven 
was before them. Soft lowings from a herd answered a 
she^-bell drowsily tinkling at the bottom of the vaUej. 
There lay a creek like a golden dream, clouded in pctdtes 
by a few pnr;^ drifts quietly moving over the Uue. A 
narrow plain arouad it was broken into park-like woods, 
gardens, and meadows, fhU of green eom, now plumping 
in the ear in promise for the' August sickle. Many 
columns of smoke ascended in straight lines through tlw 
still air. A pleasant smell, as of strawbefries> and ripen- 
ing apples, and foil-blowing flowers, came up the slope, 
and the last swarm of bees went mnrmnring home. 

The travellers walked down a pathway winding towards 
the edge of the creek. Peace seemed to hush the scene. 
Listening, you might almost hear the quiet fall of the dew. 
Sweet and dim the first star of the eve was coming, 
shining as it were a white angel throuj^ the silvery 
cloisters tinted on the edges with gold, where she awaited 
the going of the day ; for this modest nun of the sky 
never looks upon the burning, gazing fiice of the sun, bvt 
stays, timid and pale, within the porch, until, in the dew- 
weeping dusk, she may walk alone. Suddenly, the music 
of a bdl — crystal-bright, melting, dear, mellow — ^rang 
upon the breath of the rosy eve. Nothing so festal, 
nothing so welcoming, nothing that sends a call of cheer 
so far and wide, with a smile, and a swing, and a flinging 
round of joy, as the silTcry melody of bells. Anon, the 
new-comers saw little groups collecting from the meadows, 
their faces lightened by the last flush of day, for though 
a shadow had fallen on Golden Point, red beams, like 
memory, half-filled the dusk, and the worid still ^owed 
T^ith the remembered glory of the sun. " These, then," 
said they, " arc the Dewhind Vespers." 

Wo need know nothing more of the travellers now 
entering Bewland than what wc know already, except 
that the young men were of ihe names of Laurel and 
Ccdem Leigh, and their sister-wives, Viokt and Mercy, 
distinguished as Cedem's Violet, and Laurel's Mercy — 
such nomenclature being an inheritance from the fancy of 
the early settlers. They were going to dwell on two 
cottage-farms ; and while they warm their hearths in the 
valley, we may observe the characters of Violet and Mercy, 
who had cast their hread upon the waters of this seques- 
tered spot. 

Violet Aid Mercy both yearned for an ideal. They 
pictured life as a xwseible land of song, refusing to believe 
that only visions were peopled by the spirits of romance. 
They were, in truth, devotees to the poetry of human 
nature. But their ideas, mutual so far, parted when 
they ehose paths by which to reach this fairy-land of 
their desires. Mercy, in her tender youth, conscious of 
no guile, with spiritual beauty in her mind, as there was 
visible beauty in her face and form, would plant an Eden 
of joy, and be herself its Eve. She woula weave all the 
flowers of delight, and her own smile would be the pride of 
the wreath. She relied on the ridies which the supreme 
charity has poured forth rtC the feet of man, and she said 
in her heart, — "With Laurel and Laurel's home ; with 
repose and gentle friends; with the companionship of 
Violet, and the everlasting freshness of faith in my bosom, 
Bewland shall be to me a very habitation of the blest." 

Violet's nature was of anotha complexion. She, too, 
yearned for the flowering of a thousand thoughts, which 
layUke unwatered bulbs within her mind. Bat her heart 
contented itsdf with wishing, or rather pining for, the 
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unattainable ideal. She dreamed of a distant world — the 
age of gold, the Arcady of shepherds, the leafy alleys of 
Bionda, the lawns of Fiesold, yellowed by smnmer moons, 
the vaUey of Basselas, — scenes and times that were sung 
of in idyls, or tinted by the pencils of romance. She 
mused, with her pale fiice, and wandering blue eyes, over 
pastoral tales, and those ruby-bright fables of women and 
men walking in spiritual innocence upon the earth — 
innocence, the source of every unrepented joy. Mercy 
was as April, buoyant, fresh, thinking of the past as less 
sunny than the now; hoping for the future as for a 
gladder season still -, and waiting with own smiles and 
grace to lead in the fruit-laden, flower-crowned summer, 
violet was like August, rather remembering only the 
golden days gone by, shivering with the anticipated wintry 
chill. She disbelieved that anywhere out of reverie 
remained the beauty of romance. 

Poetry, she knew, will make roses bloom through the 
January snow: it springs in honey from the rock; it 
feeds with milk and manna the desmng mind ; it floods, 
as with an ever-flowing Euphrates of delight, the donuiin 
of the dreaming soul. Gather grapes from the vintage 
of fancy ; mingle them wisely in the tun ; crush them 
gently, and the poetry will pour out, flavoured, lustrous, 
fragrant, throwing up the purple must, and mantling 
with blushes most beautiful and divine. If imagination 
bloom with roses, bruise them, and their perfiune will be 
richer. Violet's memory was fall of such, — ^the golden 
bees of Sicily, the damsel on Mount Abora, the pearl 
founts of Xanadu, the bowers of Bendermeer, the stream 
of Alph, and the cave of Arethuse, the sweet shades of 
Spenser, the song of the Adrian gondolier, the thyme of 
the Attic hills, the willows of Judeea, the rose-bloom and 
amethystine moonlight of St. Agnes' Eve. And all this, 
in her mind, was a pageant of magic, — ^mirth only lolled 
by music, changing, brightening, blending, until ike eyes 
of fancy dimmed, the senses were confiised, and the whole 
was lost in a &ntastic, imperfect dream. 

Such were these sisters — the double grace of Dewland. 
They desired the golden frnit of life ; but one sought it 
in the fabled Hesperides, the other would plant a tree 
from which herself to pluck it. 

So they lived on. Laurel was happy in his young 
wife, gracious in the piety of love, whose morning cheer 
warmed him as the sun warms the earth, freshening the 
blossoms of hope in his soul. Cedem dearly loved his 
fond, delicate Violet, and she loved him ; but there was a 
sickliness in all her feelings. Sighing over an unalterable 
past, pining for an unattainable future, she thought the 
idea was delirious of creating in this world a hearth-made 
happiness more romantic than golden-age dances, or 
vigils of a poet's midsummer night. Life, as it was, 
seemed mde, coarse, dull. She hated to hear pigs grunt- 
ing on thefiurm ; she abhorred horses (exo^t of Mazeppa) ; 
she detested sheep (except of Sicily) ; she looked odiously 
upon agricultural implements, block-houses, pine-wood 
cottages, printed books (though she read them), and 
modorn costume; though admitting that Cedem could 
not wear a helmet, like Achilles, when he was cutting the 
Indian com, or Mercy trip with bare feet and wreathed 
Ulies on her head to meet Laurel in the field on the ring- 
ing of the Bewland Vespers. Then, Dewland was bean- 
tifol, no doubt, and had a poetiod name ; but it would 
have been really romantic if Allegro had danced upon its 
lawn, or Penseroso piped among its trees his moumM 
song. Violet, in tmth, was a womanly child. 

Most evenings, when the welcome vespers nmg, the 
brothers met, with their wives. Cedem could not but 
grieve to see Violet's wan, unsatisfied Csee, which seemed 
to grow paler when Mercy, like a living blush-rose, stood 
at her side. The one breathed happiness, as flowers 
breathe the air they live on, breathing it forth again in 
grateful perfume. The other in listless abstraction : — 



Looked before and after, 

And sighed for what was not ; 
Her sineerest laughter 

With some pain was fraoght. 

She was good, she was kind, she oonacioiiBly neg- 
lected no duty ; she made comfort for Cedem, but itte was 
not a sun to his shade, a genius of more than mortal 
brightness, ready to appear at the invocation of one tender 
wish ; she would not confess herself unhappy. All that 
" this age " could give was ei^oyed by her ; but it was a 
negative content. She regretted she had not lived in a 
time when romance still dwelt on the earth, when poetiy 
still walked, a wingless god, hallowing the thoughts of 
men. 

Mercy, in reply, always insisted that Dewland was the 
most romantic place in the world ; that their life (her's 
and Violet's) might be equal to that of any rosy-fingered 
shepherdesses in pastoral days ; that Laurel could not be 
suipassed by Orlando, whether Inamorato or Furioso, or 
by Prester John ; and that as for herself, she was glad 
she was neither Galatea, nor Evadne, nor Ginevra ; and 
certainly not Heloise or Lanra. Madeleine was really 
charming, but not so much as dear Violet (whom she 
kissed wmle saying it) ; and as for music, Grecian pipes 
and shells might have been delightfiil, but the silvery 
bdls of Dewland, chiming their happy vespers of peace, 
always came laden with a sweetness softening to her souL 

There was much talking on this subject when the 
brothers met, for they fdt that Violet's cold content was 
a blemish on the interwoven happiness of all. Mercy 
often said that a 'change would come in time. Now it 
was Violet's fimcy iu4 to leave her own cottage often, and 
Mercy came to her much more frequently than she went 
to Mercy. Her home was a neat, picturesque dwelling, 
with a plantation in the rear, farm lands extending on one 
side, a garden in front, and another &nn adjoining. All 
was dean and trim ; the cottage sunny, warm, and 
light ; the simple furniture well disposed, but plain, even 
to rudeness. There was no use in omamenting, said 
Violet, — whose castles in the air were always most gor- 
geously adorned, because taste was thrown away " in such 
an age as this." She had indeed the most exquisite 
fancies about cottages in gardens, — of lattices, arbours, 
flowers, pastures, — such as Tasso might have planted or 
adomed ; but it was nonsense to think of carrying out 
these ideas. Romance was in the piind, and " in this 
affe" could never go out of it. Poetry was an atmoa- 
pnere only to be breathed, and never more to be fixed in 
an enduring shape. 

I have wished to avoid saying precisely, that Violet 
lived in a Fool's Paradise; but it woi something very 
like it. That is to say, at times, because such dreams 
never last long, but are followed by the most morbid 
depression, mdancholy, hopelessness, feebleness, distrust, 
and disquietude. It was during one of these moods, 
on a July aftemoon, that Violdt bethought herself of 
going over to Mercy's house. She was so wretched ; the 
place seemed so bare ; everything was so stupid and duU, 

and unlike what she wished for, that she was quite 

miserable ! Perhaps Mercy, always so land, would cheer 
her up. So she put on her blue silken hood, and went 
out, steadily walking through the farms towards the little 
retreat, about a mile distant, where Laurel and her sister 
lived. 

July in Dewland was a feast of light and fiowers. The 
creek flashed like polished silver. The vivid bine of 
heaven was dappled by a few milky fleeces, and Violet's 
heart swelled a little when she approached Lauxel-block, 
as Mercy's little sedusioil was named. 

Several wide fields surrounded it, f^ to the tops of the 
hedges with gold-green com, promising a good thousand 
of sheaves to pile the boats on the Ydlowstone river. 
They looked fW«h and beautiful, bending and riung, sea- 
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like, with a nutling and twinUing, in the soft bnese and 
the son. Beyond them, on a torfy swell, Mercy's cot- 
tage stood, — ^fimtastic and pretty, with a row of oaks 
behind, and some other trees grouped on either side. A 
wicket, painted green and white, opened in the thick, 
hisfh, comfortable hedge. Violet passed throng within : 
what magic had made the enchmtment of that place 1 
Ytom the gate to the cottage one long flowery colonnade 
shaded a broad pathway leading to the door. It seemed 
piUared and roofed with roses, — roses in myriads, pink, 
red, white, — ^blnsh roses and the deep crimson roses of 
India, twined with sihrery Persian KHes, flowering pro- 
fiisely over the long arcade, climbing the cottage ttoat, 
win£ng abont the casements, and dMoending in a perfect 
shower over the rural porch. On either side the graoeftd 
pathways wound amid dusters of the American myrtle, 
beds of summer primroses, clusters of streaked tulips,— 
of genniums, — of harebells, like bubbles of blue tinted 
dew, and under arches of honeysuckle and jesamine. 
There were clumps of the red-bemed laurel, floweiy en- 
closures of sweet-briar, seats woven over with pretty 
climbers, and tiny bridges, under which a frothing runnel 
daahed, sparkling and splashing over stones and little 
hedges, willing, tf possible to be mistaken for Niagara. 

Violet strayed in this garden for an hour. ¥M, her 
melancholy was increased; then it was subdued. The 
sweetness of the roses was so inspiring, and the breath 
of the day so light, — such a glow in the sky, such green, 
fresh beauty on the earth, — ^that she felt her bosom full of 
a gladness it had not known before ; for it had swelled, 
with its own rich poetiy, to the poetry of her sister's 
£den. 

She walked towards the cottage door. Mercy, in her 
light green dress, with her beautiful face radiant with 
fondness, came out into the garden. Violet sprang to 
meet her, and pressed her in her arms. 

" Mercy," she said, full of one thought ; " have yon 
done all this?" 

" Laurel has done it with me," she answered. 
" It is very beautiful," said Violet, half in abstraction ; 
" I might have done it too." 

** You can," her sister replied, *' if you will." And she 
passed her hand round Violet's neck. 

*' Come in." And she showed her the inside of their 
little Dewhmd ark, — ^its simple adornments, the shade of 
its eaves cooling the windows, its little terrace of flowers, 
its comforts, its shelves for books, the innumerable little 
nameless signs of blissfulness and content ; and, while she 
showed, her own feoe revealed all the parable of the 
garden and its bowers, — of the cottage and its beauties : 
for the inner springs of peace and happiness made the 
soft light beam in her blue starry eyes, and the smile play 
unceasingly on her Hps and her cheek, and even in the 
sunniness of her brow. The oracles of poetiy, the 
muses of romance, had spoken truthfully to her. Violet 
they had deceived. Violet knew that now. She drew a 
long, deep sigh ; and turning her face towards the little 
paradise without, she saw the whole fimtastic troop of her 
old dreamings and fimdes, with their fleeting colours and 
changing shapes, vanishing among the flowers. The 
charm was in her hand ; Mercy had revealed its power ; 
and next year she resolved that a second Eden should 
bloom in the valley. 

"1 have been a living folly," she said; "I have 
thought romance to be a night-dream. You have made 
it daily a real spell to call up content and beauty around 
you. But Laurel is coming, and Cedem is with him. I 
am ashamed ; but I am very happy« 

As in this sisterly converse they passed the time. 
Laurel and Cedem came through the fields towards the 
cottage. The day had gone quickly by. 

Just then the vespers rang. Never had they seemed 
eo Hill of joy. They rang, and they flung their merriness 



afar, like a sprinkling of melodious waters, like a gather- 
ing of choral echos, bidding all to come gladly and share 
the evening peace. There is beauty in aU music, — ^in 
tambour and viol, in cymbal and lute, — ^whether it is flung 
in crystal and brilliant tones, or dropped like a rain-fiiB 
of melody, or rippled along as in a oubbling runnel of 
low trembling sound. Music moves in various measure. 
It flies over uie harp ; it pours soft and mellow from the 
horn ; it leaps frt>m the string under Paganini's bow ; 
it comes from the organ like a sonorous storm ; it scat- 
ters from the lute in light thrills, Uke sprinkles of water ; 
but it dances from the beU, ringing away in jolly levity, 
up and down, merry and fast, until the tones seem to 
race with their own echoes, wide and pealing, vrith silvery 
laughter, over the country 1 

So rang on that evening the vesper beUs of Dewland : 
and they were for Violet the chimes of a new bridal, 
binding her to life. She had learned that the heart makes 
the golden ago, and that if we love poetry we should seek 
it, — ^not in visions of a fabulous era, but in home, which 
is the sanctuary of all romance. 



BERANGBR, THE FRENCH SONG-WRITER. 

Bebanges, the great French pyt and song-writer, died 
quietly a few weeks ago at his suourban retreat at Passy- 
on-the-Seine, about four miles from Paris. 

If we except Bums, Beranger was the greatest song- 
writer of modem times. He had all the vigour and nerve 
of Bums, and the same ardent love of freedom and inde- 
pendence ran throughout his songs. 

He was a great political power in his time, which 
Bums was not. Beranger shook the Bourbon adminis- 
tration to its flill, andhe did this by his pen. He was 
imprisoned and fined some half-dozen times ; yet he went 
on singing, and his strains wese caught up in the work- 
shops, publichouses, and streets of Paris, until they rang 
with the strains, making the Bourbons aUnost mad. 

Beranger, like Bums, was a child of the people, and 
through me he stuck by his order. He refused pension, 
place, and honours — for why ? '* It is my freak," said 
he, '* to be independent." 

Beranger has said of his songs, "They are myself;** 
as Robert Niooll said of his poems, " I have written my 
heart there." Indeed, you can very easily gather 
Beranger's history from his songs, and not a little of the 
best history of his country. 

He there tdls of his birth, singing : — 



I am low-born— low*bom Tery. 

He introduces his old mndfiither, the tailor, who 
brought him up as a child ; his grand-aunt, the small pot- 
house keeper, who educated him as a boy ; and many of 
the companions of his^outh and of his growing manhoood. 
By trade, Beranger was a printer. While a workman 
" at case," he was fond of attending the theatres ; and 
there it was that the fancy of song-writing came into his 
head. It was the bent of his genius. He could scarcdy 
write, yet he could write songs ; and one day, when out 
of work, he sent a bundle of them to Luden Buonaparte, 
brother of the then First Consul. Luden was struck by 
their merit, and sent the poet a letter full of good advice. 
Luden also presented Beranger with the small pension 
which he himself drew from the French Institute ; and 
procured the poet a small situation as copying-clerk in 
the University Office. This he retained until after the 
Bourbons returned to France, when, on the publication 
of his second Book of Songt, they summarily dismissed 
him firom his office. His small pension had gone with 
Luden and the expulsion of the Buonapartes. Pensions 
and offices were afterwards offered ; but these he always 
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rejected. "I may ^ poor/' stid he, "bat I vUl be 
inidepeiideiit." 

Like Bums, Beranger bid eeveral diftkicUy^urked 
stylei of eong. Fint of ell, tken wm the gay, epicareim, 
amatory, joUy, bearty, rolliddng, wmga, — tbe first wanton 
ontbue^ of the young Pegasns, capering and fiiekrag in 
tbe pri^ Md joy of bis youth. In Siis style are his 
Bai tPFvetotf FreUUon, and Madame Ori^cirt. These 
songs, light asd sparkfing as tbey were, rapidly became 
pofMilar,— none more so. ^ley were so thoroughly French 
in their sprighUy vivacity, theif Uvdy hnmoor, and their 
graoeftil versification. 

His next-style was tbe sentimental, in which he wrote 
bis romance songs, snob as Le Bon Fiellard, Le Va^myeur^ 
and Les Hirondelles. Some of the songs written by him 
in tius vein are exqaisttdy beaatifol, and fall of the tme 
poetic spirit. 

As the times beeame more political, he entered npon 
another style, and wrote patriotic and liberal songs. 
Foreign armiA had entered France to rei^aoe the 
Bourbons at tbe point of the bayonet ; and Beranger's 
sonl revolted at the sight. He did not much like Napoleon 
ond ** the crashing despotism " of his reign. Bat the 
little sneaking, pettifogging tyranny of the Bourbons, he 
thoroughly despised and hated. And as he fdt, so did he 
aiag. These political songs of Beranger's are like darta 
of fire; their satire i^l^most scathing, their humour 
irresistible. His Marquis de Caradat, and Foul gu* Lord 
FiUain'ton, were songs of this order. But his politieal 
muse at this time often assumed a more serious tone, as in 
his IHfu du bonne* Gens, Mon Amey La Sainte Allianee 
dea Peuples, Le Vieu^ Ser^esnt, and many others of 
similar character, which are pervaded by a sombre poetic 
feeling, the seotiiaent of which is idways thoroughly 
patriotic. 

Then there are his bitterly satirical songs, directed 
against the Jesuits, the Bourbon priests, the race of 
Loyola^ and even tbe pope himself. For these songs 
Beranger sufierod many impiiaoamonts and heavy fines, 
which tbe people cheer&lly helped him to pay. He was 
asssailed as the enemy of x«ligion, but he defended himself 
by saying, that while be loved religion, he abhorred the 
intolerance of those who employed it as an instrument 
of mental subjection, and strutted about as thf political 
flttukeys <^ the " greybeard Bourbons." 

But the very fiinest of Beranger's songs, in which he 
seizes noble ideas and clothes them in undying verse, are 
those which he produced in his later years. They are a 
king of ballad-poetry embodying thoughts not leas poetic 
than philosophical, and often conveying great moral 
truths. Such are Le* Bokemien*, Le* ContrebandierSj 
and Le Vieux Vagabond. 

It is sud, however, that Beranger had written and 
preserved in his portfolio, unpublished, compositions of 
even a higher order than these, which he had submitted 
to the perusal of only a few very Intimate friends. The 
subject of one set of them is, Napoleon and the various 
epochs of the empire. Here he is said to have risen into 
^ic grandeur ; and Lamennais, who heard them read, said 
of them, a year or two ago, — ** They are tbe finest things 
he has ever written, but he does not wish to publidi 
diMu." Whether these later poems of Beranger may 
ever see the hght is questionable. For we see that the 
ubiquitoas police <t>f Napoleon the Little have presided at 
tbe recent foneral of the poet, in order to prevent the 
expression of patriotic feeling on tbe part of the admirers 
of the illustrious deceased. 

For Beranger was to tbe last a republican. In the 
summer of 1B48, after the last Parisian ravohition, many 
of his friends pressed him to accept of a seat in tbe legis- 
lature. But Beranger was now sixty-eight ; he felt him- 
self to be an old man, and he entreated to be allowed to 
enjoy his easy-chair in the chimney-comer in peace. " I 
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can oidy live and think in retirement : yes, I owe to that 
the smaU portion of good sense lor whidi I have been 
praised. Do not, therefore, drag me from that s<^tnde 
where, absorbed in my contemplations, I appeared to you 
to possess the gift of prophecy. I am not one of those who 
has need to proclaim in the public streets thrt I am a patriot, 
a republiean ! I sapplieate you, therefore, dear Idlow- 
citixens, to suffer me to remain in my solitude." 
Besides," added the poet, with a Ay stroke of satire, 
is it not wise that at a period when so many persons 
pretend they are fit ibr everything, sonse should give an 
example of knowing nothing? Suffisr me, therefore, to 
die as I have lived, and do net transform your friend, the 
good oid songster, into a useless legislator." 

Beranger was aUowed to enjoy his retiremeiit, quietly 
watching the progress of political events. Of course this 
was not satisfactory, for it was soon too obvious that the 
republic was a failure. One of his friends reminded him 
of tiiis, — ^* Well/' said he, " tbe nmiblic you have longed 
fat has come : behold it 1 ** " Yes," replied Beranger, 
" it has come ; but to tefl the truth, I like better to 
dream of it than to see it." He was faied to be always 
in opposition to the ffoveming power, — to the Bourbons, 
to the Orieanists, and in his old age to the N^poleonists. 
The eorrespondent of the Morning Jdverfieerima speaks 
of his death, <he intelligence of which stmek the govern- 
ment with fear. RebeUion was dreaded even in the very 
ashes of tbe patriotic poet! — "Alas, poor Beranger 1 
That sweet ^irit which for sixty years has cheered every 
hearth, and lighted the cheerM glow of patriotism in 
evny eottage, could not brook the chafige which recent 
events have thrown over his dreams. He died on Friday 
night in his quiet little home at Passy, where he retired 
as soon as he found all his long-cherished fantasies 
crushed by new systems. From the loopholes of bis 
retreat during the "last three years, he had oeoasionally 
looked forth upon the rough scenes in the neighbouring 
capital, and hod occasionally vented his «orrow in stanzas 
which could only gain a surreptitious circulation, but 
which in other times would have been written in golden 
letters in the adamantine annals of his country. B^anger, 
the greatest poet of his age, was borne to the ^^ve on 
Saturday with maimed rites. I say maimed rites, as his 
fhneral was curtailed of all fcir proportions. When a 
great man passes away, honour, love, and troops of friends 
should accompany his hearse ; but the government felt 
that the fnnt^ of the illustrious poet would be seized 
upon as an opportunity for a national ovation. No sooner 
had he breathed his last sigh than the gruff voiceof the police 
disturbed the grief of his mourners, and bis bvrial was 
subjected to the surveillance of the police. Tbe ever- 
watchM government dreaded tbe revival ot dangerous 
opinions, which might be awakened by his name : and 
Beranger was buried like a pauper. His death was eare- 
fully concealed from tbe world ; but had it been other- 
wise, a million of men — at least half a million of 
Republicans — would have paid the last tribute of affection 
and esteem, by following to his last home all that is 
mortal of him who has done so much to render his name 
immortal. Peace to the manes of the great patriot and 
poet 1 The report of Beranger's death has been stoutly 
denied this (Sunday) evening in Paris, but it is also said 
that the journals have been strictly forbidden to allude to 
tbe subject, and that he is dead, and has been buried in 
tbe ignominious manner above narrated." 

We will not here venture to offer any tran^tions of 
Beranger's songs. It is impossible to translate the 
thousand subtle associations and delicate meanings of 
words which contribute to render songs so popular among 
tbe people for whom they were written. For instance, 
translate Bums's Jufd Lang Syne into French, and what 
a namby-pamby affair it is. The M?orel* are translated, 
but tbe essence, the soul of the song, has escaped. So it 
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ii with all the tnuuUtiona of Berangor wliich hure yet 
been nide into EngUah. 

Beranger's songs are all highly finisfaed. Thcjr may 
seem very free and dashing, Imt there is not a line of 
them hnt has cost the poet infinite pains. Beraoger was 
not possessed of the faculty of rapidity — ^the gift of the 
moment, — thou^ he threw his heart into his head in all 
that he wrote. He was under the necessity of elaborating 
his songs, often toilsomely and painfully. He once told 
Lady Morgan — who visited mm in the prison of La 
Pelagic, — that he sometimes took a whole week in elabo- 
rating a single stanza, before he could tune it quite to his 
mind. And yet how gay, and fresh, and ^MrkHng, do his 
songs read as well as sing I 

Beranger may not figure in th« roll of great poets, nor 
take rank with Shakspere, MiUon, Bncme, and Tasso. 
He himself never aspired to a higher title than that of 
CAatuanniert or ballad-maker. Ilis place will be with 
Bums, Horace, and La Fontaine ; and assuredly this is 
no mean rank. 



A NOSEGAY. 

Reader! did you ever think for a moment upon the 
probable birthplace of the lovely fiower you throw to 
Mademoiselle Taintoes ? Did you ever thhik of the first 
germs of that plant, thrusting itself out of the earth, a 
little green leaf from the brown soil, reeking and teeming 
with worms and insects, frt>m which you tnm away shud- 
dering ? Yet that lovely camelia originated so. 

As with flowers, so with true and honest men. The 
best of those men who now advocate the cause of religious 
liberty, civil rights, and national honour, have come up, 
like the bud, in the midst of unclean animals and creeping 
things ; have fought their way against wind and water, 
hail, and the burning sun of Envy and Hatred ; have been 
tried sorely in the cup of human sorrow, and not been 
found wanting. 

We will cull a few flowers from my nosegay. 

Does Mr. Blound, the great banker and contractor, 
ever forget his youth of penny saveloys and half-pints of 
porter ? Were not those saveloys and half-pints far more 
energizing and strengthening than the truffles BXidp4tes 
de perigord with which he satisfies the refined appetites 
of his haughty visitors now P There was a time when the 
great Mr. Blound was plain Joe, — Ahorse-holding, pence- 
getting Joe. Th)it was a time of hardship ; but does the 
wealthy banker forget it, or regret the privations of that 
time ? No, he rejoices in that time — reoors to it, points 
it out, makes it his boost even now, between the intervals 
of filling the chair of the Gnat Southern Bailway and the 
Carribee and Sierra Leone Steam Navigation Company. 
He learned ** life " ihere,--not the " life " of poor young 
Jack Styckes, — not the "life ** o(ihe H<mourahle Charles 
WhitehaD,— not the " life ** of honest BUI Junk,— but the 
sad striving "life" of the Joea and BUls of the teeming 
courts and aUeys of the wide wildemeas of London. 

Do you remember the gallant speech that Mr. Blound 
made in the Hooae the other night on the Itfetn^litan 
Improvements Bill ? Bo yon remember how he described 
misery, and how he wound up with, " And I, gentlemen, I 
myself, can vouch for the truth of this, for I fdt it myself : 
I am one who has felt, and still fed, the ills of low liondon 
life." Somehow the speech was not to the taste of the 
House, and the reporters treated it very amputatingly. 
Well, then, from Joe, hone-hdding Joe, to Blound, the 



banker — it is rumoured that Blound will be ''pitch- 
forked" in the course of a seaaion or two, and reappear aa 
Lord Blunderstone — ^from these two extremities, how are 
we to find the middle ? 

Where are the data which supply that fact? — that 
triumphant day when Joe hired an apartment, and . ftir- 
nished it himself with an ancient beer-b&rrel, two cluiis, 
and a sofa bedstead, bought of Solomons, the Hebrew — 
now also a great man ? Yet he did so, and he celebrated 
the occaaion with a samptaous sapper of tripe. He did, 
indeed. 

Then horse-holdiag Joe reappears as a dealer in old 
saucepans, from which he somehow managed to pick a 
dinner. Nest — strange metamorphosis — he is porter in 
a bank, — dark, — manager, — master-banker. Such is 
Blound's career, — a striving one and an honourable one, 
for he has not forgotten any of the friends of his youth, 
and helps them on, from sbarp Bob Nukes, the ooster, to 
poor old drunken " Will," the errand-man : he ia wdl 
known at the Bootjack and Telescope. 

That ia one of yo^ flowers, my lady ; one from the 
earth. 

Did yon ever see my friend, Mr. John Hauaepipe? 
He is a flower, too ; he would be beat botanicaUy described 
as a water-lily, were it not that his countenance is of a 
most nibicond hoe. Now he, truly, is a flower. He 
was found in a grass field and a flannel gown, as if 
he had sprung up like mustard-seed. What does he 
wear now ? Gaiten, blue jacket, cap and gold band, blue 
trowaers, blue shirt, and a life-preserver. He fought his 
way up through the world — ^pasaed the ordeal of St. 
Hungerford's Workhouse, Short Common, — went to sea, 
and to the Pacific, fSought with whales, and speaks of them 
as more tender-hearted than the vestry-board of St. 
Hungerfiard's parish, — waa shipwrecked taice be(bre he 
was fourteen years of age — once at Antioosti, once at 
Terra del Fu^po. His philosophy is very simple, and 
far more comprehensive than that of Bias, or ^lon, or 
anybody else. " My great aim," he said, " was to learn 
to work well, then liEist." Yes, he fought his way ; he 
went into the subject of engineering, made the personal 
acquaintance of every crank and screw, every rattlin and 
block — in fact, he became a dictionary of steam naviga- 
tion, and he made it pay. He is an old man now, and his 
hair is white : yet he is strong and hearty, and feels that 
what he is he made hin^self. His boys are following in 
his steps, his wife sits beside him, and he feels the blessing 
of Heaven upon his upright deeds. When he dies, his 
working men will be heavy at heart, and the world will 
have lost a good man, and one who was unwearied in ita 
service. 

Sometimes, however, the flowers are veiy doubtfol 
flowers, and some run to seed rapidly. For instance, we 
find a promising young flower in Mr. Kennington OvaL 
He is a merchant's coUeotor in the City. His existence 
is passed at bank ooonters, and his antipathies ore intense 
in one or two instances. For example, there is that old 
gentleman with the forbidding eoontenanoe, who looks as 
if erasers were totally prohibited in his office, and who 
persists in always entmng the bank at the swing*door 
mscribed monosyllabically " out," and in pertinacioualy 
departing by that bearing the mystic word " i»" This 
old gentleman, regarding whom there are dark rumours of 
millions of money, is Mr. Kennington Oval's peculiar 
aversion. We said Mr. Kennington Oval was a pro- 
mising young flower. So it is, but we fear only as far aa 
*' promises to pay " are oonoemed. However ecoentric 
Mr. Kennington Oval's antipathiea may seem, they coold 
not be more cccentrie than Mr. Kennington Oval himself. 
In his dignified position as colleetor (at £80 per annum) 
in Messrs. Dean, Slowcum, and Dragg's offloe, it was 
necessary for himself to ke^ up some degree of state, and 
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to be "in " the Cuhioii. His get ap was, coBseqiiBiitly, 
extensive, and, what is more, eipensive. £80 is not 
a somptnous amount, yet Mr. iLennington Oval was 
sumptuously apparelled. Thus it was that he abounded 
in "promises to pay," and that certain mystical cere- 
monies with certain letters of the alphabet, " we wOl not 
say " (as the parliamentary and editorial phrase goes in 
announcing anything) vowels, were not at all strange to 
him. Messrs. Dean, Slowcum, and Dragg were not men 
to appreciate the extremely rapid habits of Mr. Oval, and 
they were often on the point of discharging that gentle- 
man. However, they did not, and Mr. Oval continued 
to purchase ties which crossed his neck like a huge 
beam, and made him look as if he were gazing over 
a rail; he still patronised collars which rose un- 
gracefiilly behind and before, he was continual in his 
attention to large-patterned trowsers, assiduous in the 
attainment of bog-oak studs cut into the form of flies, foxes, 
geese, and other natural objects unnaturally made into 
ornaments (?) for the person, and passionate in his 
researches on the sulyect of shut-up hats of every descrip- 
tion. Mr. Oval's days were spent in pursuing the advices 
of cash and cheques ; Mr. Oval's evenings were mostly 
spent at the Adelpni (not " letting poor N^y starve " sub- 
sequently to the performance) ; and Mr. O. finally arrived 
at Kingsland Lodge — or lodging-house — at about three 
hours after midnight. Mr. O.'s dwelling was, like him- 
self, miscellaneous, and — also like himself — ^not over- 
attractive. Mr. O. is not a flourishing flower at present. 
He has been heard to say something about Australia, — 
but I will say no more, for fear of causing his tailor to 
make a sudden descent. He is but a sorry item in our 
nosegay. Let us hope he will improve. 

Now, there was poor Mr. Fortress, the sugar-plum 
manufacturer, he was another flower of great beauty. 
He came to London with the classic capital of three half- 
pence sterling, and died worth a (sugar) plum. His 
passion was cathedrals, for he had been a chorister when a 
child ; no cathedral was left unvisited to which he might 
come by any mode of travelling. When he died, it was 
found he had left all his clerks a small legacy, and wished 
them the same success in the world that he had had, and 
that they might rise in the world by the same means 
that he had adopted — untiring perseverance, illimitable 
liberality, and unswerving rectitude of principle. There 
was not one of his numerous staff who did not feel grieved 
at the loss of so good a friend as Mr. Fortress, even to the 
last moment of his life. He was a sweet-smc^ng flower, 
indeed. 

One little bud, and our nosegay will be completely 
described. 

This little bud is a little Jew-boy, who, should Honesty 
preserve him, and Fortune save him, may, after all, sit 
for Houndsditch in some future Parliament. He came 
to me the other day with type to sell. I inquired of him 
"WhomadethemP" "Imake them myself," was the reply. 
" How many workmen do you keep, now W* was the next 
question. " Only myself," Jew-boy said : '* Grandfather 
lives with me, but he can do nothing ; he is old." The 
type were well made and good. I asked him " Whether 
his trade was productive?" "Tolerably so," was his 
answer; "sometimes more, sometimes less. Generally 
about 85s. a week." " Now," I said, " do you go often 
to the West-end, or does the City alone pay ?" " Never 
go beyond Temple Bar 1" was his answer; "Fm bom 
free of the City, but it wouldn't pay at all, beyond^ I 
should want a hawker's licence, then." On fisUing into 
conversation with him, I found that he had "payed atten- 
tion " to many kinds of street trade, and that he found 
none answer so well as the present one. 

Now this young fellow will grow up and rich: I will 
venture to say that he is sharp, but benevolent in dis- 
position, and he will soon be able, if present matters 



go on as they are going on, to advocate the eause of those 
whose opinions coincide with his own,i>ecanseheis a Jew. 
Though he is one of that persuasion, I will include him in 
our nosegay, and he will not smell Uie less sweet. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG OF THE POOR MAN. 

" A MERBT Christmas, GetUlemen" 

Tis thus the ancient ditty runs. 
But minstrels chime no hailing rhyme 

For Poverty's low, haggard sons. 
A merry Christmas to ye all. 

Who sit beneath the green-twined roof, 
To mark how fast the snow-flakes fall. 

Or listen to the ringing hoof. 
A pleasant tune the north wind hums. 

When that's without and ye within ; 
But like a serpent's fang it comes 

Upon the poor man's naked skin. 
A merry Christmas to ye all. 

Who fold warm robes o'er limb and breast. 
Who sleep enclosed by curtained wall. 

With blankets on your couch of rest. 
But I — the poor man — ^what shall be 
The merry Christmas tide to me ? 

I've seen men hew the log trunk through, 

I've seen them bear the hoUy by. 
To pile upon the sparkling hearth. 

And grace the stalled ox smoking high. 
The oak-root is a mighty thing. 

And beauteous the berry red. 
But hollow is the joy they bring 

To eyes that dimly look for bread. 
The poor man's fire ! — ^pshaw ! how should he 

Feel such a strange, luxurious want ? 
The poor man's meal ! — oh 1 let it be 

Some scrap, ungamished, cold and scant. 
" A merry Christmas, Gentlemen," 

'TIS thus the ancient ditty runs ; 
But nanght we hear of welcome cheer 

For Poverty's low, haggard sons ; 
Nor malt, nor meat, nor fruit, nor wine, 
Oh, a merry Christmas will be mine I 

A rapid ding-dong swelleth round. 

The giant steeples shake with glee. 
And mistletoe is gaUy bound 

With branches from the laurel-tree. 
The midnight gloom is deep — ^but, hark 

The tones of kindly custom flow. 
Sweet music cometh in the dark. 

With voices greeting as they go. 
" A merry Christmas, (Gentlemen," 

Ay, great ones, it is all your own. 
The hour is sung, the harp is strung. 

Where Plenty flings her treasures down : 
What has the poor man got to do 

With bells and bay-wreaths, songs and mirth ? 
Let me creep on with Misery's crew, 

'Tirixt piercing sky and frozeu earth ; 
Nor midt, nor meat, nor fruit, nor wine, 
Oh, a merry Christmas tide is mine ! 



The rich man's boy Umghs lood to find 

Thick ioe upon the streamlet's tide ; 
His romid cheeks freshen in the wind. 

His wann feet bound along the slide. 
Bat little loves the poor man's heir 

Upon the stagnant rill to look ; 
He crouches from the biting air, 

His thin blood cnidles with the brook. 
The well-bom daoghter smiles to think 

How gay the lighted room will seem 
When friends shall meet to dance and drink. 

And all be glad as tuij dream. 
The poor man's girl shall only care 

To hug her tattered garment tight. 
To wring the hoar-frtwt from her hair. 

And pray that sleep may come with night. 
Pale children of a pauper akve. 
Ban Christmas gambols ye will have ! 

" A merry Christmaa, Gentlemen," 

Fill, liU your glasses high and fast ; 
The north wind's shriek is fiercely bleak, — 

What matter I let it rattle past. 
" A meny Christmas, Gentlemen," 

Feast on, and chant the blithesome strain. 
The cutting chiB grows bleaker still, — 

What matter ! fill the glass again* 
Stir up the blaze — ^rqjoice and feed, 

Shout and be happy as ye can. 
My groan arrests ye t take no heed, 

"Hb but a hungry fellow-man. 
" A merry Christmas, Gentlemen" 

'Tis thus the ancient ditty runs, 
No tongues shall sing, no bells shall ring, 

For Poverty's low, haggard sons ; 
Nor malt, nor meat, nor fruit, nor wine. 
Oh, a merry Christmas tide is mine I 



THE OLD PALACE. 

Oh, the Palace looked so great and grand 

When its waUs stood up in giant pride ; 
When it held the highest in the land. 

And its triumph-gates were flinging wide ; 
When its turrets bore the bannered staff, 

And the courtyard rung with the prancing hoof; 
When the dancing strain and the revel laugh 

Went merrily up to the spanning roof. 
Oh ! the Palace was a noble place 
In its palmy days of strength and grace. 

Tower and terrace have faBen low, 

And the banquet-haB is dimly seen. 
Through ivy and bindweed that twine as they go 

In shadowy folds of grey and green. 
Ages have blotted the sculptured crest. 

The wind sings through the portal stone ; 
It stands like an eagle's forsaken nest. 

Dreary and desolate, mournful and lone. 
The sun of its brightness for ever has set. 
But the lone old Palace is beautiful yet. 

Wc may see a heart as grand and rare. 

Stand like the Palace in its prime ; 
Bich in aB that is noble and fidr, 

Till stricken by Grief as the Palace by Time. 



We may see the moss of a blighted trust 

Creeping around its pillars of joy; 
But amid the ruin, the gloom, and the dust. 

There's a glory abiding that naught can destroy ; 
For the true heart is great in its lonely decay, 
As the Palace is grand in its passing away. 



WILT THOU BE MINE ? 
{For Mtuici) 

** Wilt thou be mine ?" Oh, words of gentle breathing, 

Ye come like music that we hear in dreams. 
When Love that seeks, is blest by Love's bequeathing, 

And Hope shines out, the warmest of life's beams. 
" Wilt thou be mine?" Oh, words of magic sighing. 

Whose echo is the last to pass away. 
The bond ye seal wiU haunt us in our dying, 

StiU loath to leave the one who heard us say, 

"Wilt thou be mine?" 

'* wot thou be mine ?'* Oh, let it not be spoken 

As though the boon were only some light thing, 
A flower that we may drop, aB crushed and broken — 

A bird that we may cage with drooping wing. 
" Wilt thou be mine ?" Oh, words of holy meaning. 

When breathed with truth that sees the hair turn grey. 
And yet can fed that heart on heart is leaning 

As fondly as when first they yearned to say, 

"Wilt thou be mine?" 



LODGING-HOUSES FOR WOMEN. 

The establishment of lodging-houses for Men in most of 
our large towns has proved so successful, not only in a 
moral point of view, but as a safe investment of money, 
that the attempt to establish similar lodging-houses for 
the accommodation of Women has followed almost as a 
necessary consequence. Generally speaking, men can take 
care of themselves better than women ; they are more 
upon their guard against imposition and fraud ; they are 
more self-dependent, and probably abler to resist any 
noxious and demoralising influences by which they may 
be surrounded. Yet thousands of poor men have been 
ruined by the vices which are so awfolly prevalent in the 
private lodging-houses to which necessity has compelled 
them to resort. These low lodging-houses have been the 
centres from which not only physiod, but moral pestilenee 
of the very worst kind has been distilled throughout the 
population ; and the attempts which have been made, an4 
so suooessfolly, to withdraw young men as well as old 
from such debasing influences, were not made before there 
was abundant grounds for the experiment. 

But the ^rounds are equally cogent, if not more so, foi 
the establishment of similar well-regulated lodging-house^ 
for the use of Women. Li aU large towns there is always a 
considerable number of women-servants out of place, pod 
sewers and dressmakers, and workwomen of varioiM 
kinds, who are too poor, or have too little knowledge o| 
their locality, to hire decent lodgings, and who arc nece» 
sarily driven to the lodging-houses, such as they arc, fo| 
shelter. It is a notorious fact that these lodging-housei 
have proved the ruin of thousands of such unfortunates | 
for they are, for the most part, under no system of disi^ 
pline ; both sexes resort to them ; and there is no dassi 
fication, no moral control, no proper care for the prcsj 
vation of character; and it unfortunately happens thd 
vicious example in all places is\nore readily followed th^ 
good. What happens so often is grievously to be lamented 
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but when mischief is being done, m mmt not mA with a 
lamentation, but provide a remedy. 

The remedy is to be found in the establishment of 
lodging-honses. easy of access, under proper regulations, 
and where a proper moral control shall be exercised over 
the inmates. A few years ago, the then vicar of Bradford, 
Dr. Scoresby, conscious of the great moral mischiefs which 
resulted from the common lodging-house system of that 
town, especially as regarded the young women employed 
in the factories, endeavoured to establish a well-regulated 
lodging-house. The rapid growth and the increasing pro- 
sperity of the Staff Trade of Bradford have caused an influx 
of workpeople of both sexes into the place, mostly youths, 
the majority of whom, removed from the superintendence 
of their parents, are under the necessity of living in 
lodgings. Speaking of this circumstance, in an address 
which he delivered to the hctory worlcers, he observed, — 
" For want of looking carefully and vigilantly into the 
character of the persons in whose houses you lodge, and 
into the character, too, of those who lodge with them, what 
numbers of young persons, unsuspectingly trusting them- 
selves in the houses of unprincipled strangers, — and 
encouraged to do so, perhaps, by the temptation of chei^ 
board and lodging, — ^have fallen a prey to the designs of 
the wicked, and have been utterly ruined 1 " The vicar 
accordingly endeavoured to establish a lodging-house for 
young wranen ; but, tttrange to say, while there was found 
to be no difficulty in the ease of a lodging-house for men, 
the female lodging-house was found to be in^traGticable ; 
the young women, not of the best dass, were found to be 
unmanageable, and would not submit to the requisite 
moral restraint : so the experiment proved a failure, and 
was ultimately abandoned. Had it been persevered with, 
and been supported by the employing classes, as it deserved 
to be, wc befieve that it would have succeeded. 

That this belief is well-grounded, is proved by what has 
been accomplished by the Dundee Lodging-house Asso- 
ciation. The circumstances of that town are similar to 
those of the population of Bradford. There is a large 
influx of young people seeking work, who are necessitated 
to live together in lodging-houses. This association was 
stuted in 1848, in consequence of an inquiry having been 
instituted into the condition of the lodging-houses in that 
town, when it was found, in the words of their report, " that 
the greater number of them were in a very wretched con- 
dition, — ^that they were, in many cases, the niurseries of 
crime-^the haunts of the dissolute and worthless, — and 
that few of them were of such a character as that any one 
could lodge in them without being contaminated, and 
running the risk of being infected by disease firom the foul 
and unwholesome atmosphere breathed in them." A 
model lodging-house for men was first established, and its 
success was such in the first year, that the receipts 
exceeded the expenditure by £86. Is. besides having 
greatly promoted the health and moral good of the 
inmates. 

The committee next proceeded to establish a similar 
lodging-house for women, in which they first secured the 
support of the principal employers of mill-hands in the 
town. It was opened in 1860, during which year it 
accommodated 2,780 lodgers; and in 1861, it accommo^ 
dated 4,997 ; — the receipts nearly oovering the expenditure. 
The difficulties, as in similar experiments, were found to 
be greater at first than in the case of lodging-houses for 
men. The women were more difficult of control. As the 
first report states — " It was not to be exiiected that the 
class for which this house was provided, — ^who had 
hitherto, when released fh)m their daily toil, been accus- 
tomed to lawless freedom, — ^would at first willingly 
subject themselves to the wholesome restraint which must 
be imposed on the inmat^ of such a house." By con- 
tinued perseverance, however, the association ultimately 
succeeded to the fiiUest extent. Moral discipline was 



established ; sobriety and nrtnous princiidie pervaded the 
household ; a savings-bank was opened for the inmates, in 
which many of than lodged deposits ; a library was estab- 
lished for the use of the young women j and a steady 
improvement was observed to take place in their moral, 
religious, intellectual, and physical condition. In the 
third year of the existence of the Female Lodging-house, 
accommodation was given to 5,867 lodgers, ai^ there 
remained a surplus over expeaditwe of £9. 15s. 8d. So 
that this also, like the lodging-house lor men, has ulti- 
mately proved sucoessful and self-supporting. Indeed, 
the success of the institution has been such, imd its great 
moral advantages so decided, that the association has pro- 
ceeded to establish a second Female Lodging-house in the 
opposite part of the town, for the acconunodation of the 
young women in that quarter. About £500 has been 
subscribed in the town for this purpose, and we are glad 
to observe that the ministers of religion, who have wit- 
nessed the good effects of the lodging-house already estab- 
lished, are found amongst its most sealous supporters. 

We regard these facts as of much interest and import- 
ance. Tbere is not a mnnufafitflring town, or, indeed, a 
large town in the oounti-y, where similar institutions 
might not be established with great advantage. There is 
no reason why the factory women of Old England should 
be less intelligent or weU-ordered than the factory women 
of Lowell, in the United States, of whose high diaract^r 
all travellers in that country have spoken. Our factory 
girls may not be able (at least not yet) to write a periodical 
equal to the Lowell OferiM^y but then is no reason 
why they should not be as virtuous and respectable (so to 
speak) as the Lowell girls. Towuds thu end, we feel 
persuaded, the benevolent supporters of Female Lodging- 
houses are amongst the most efficient and zealous 
workers. 



UNCLE BERNARD'S STORY. 

" Ou ! Uncle Besnako," cried altogether a group of 
little people, " tell us a story." 

Uncle Bernard, a white-haired old man, whose easy- 
chair had been drawn to a warm comer, for the winter 
was howling against the windows, looked up from his 
large-print Bible and smiled fondly on their rosy faces : 
" A story 1 let me read you one out of this good book." 

" Oh ! no," says bold little Bob, as he caught the old 
man round the neck, " we know all the Bible stories ; tell 
us a fairy tale ! " 

"Yes! yes! Unde Bernard," chomped the rest, "a 
fairy tale, a fairy tale, a foiry tak ; you have never told 
us a faiiy tale." 

" No, deary, I have never told you a feiry tale. Fairy 
tales are lies, and young folks like you should not love 
to hear lies, nor old folks like me should not tell lies." 

" Oh ! but Uncle Bernard, we know that foiry tales 
ain't true, but it is such fim to hear them." 

" Well, my pets, I'll tiy to tell you a story that sounds 
like a fairy tale, and yet is all true. Sit down and listen. 

" Once upon a time, and a great while ago, there lived 
in a wide wood a wild man, whose name was Sikenos, 
His father and mother had been keepers of a lovely garden, 
where they dwdt in peace with our good Ood ; but he, 
very early in his childhood, had wandered far off and lost 
himself among the shadows of the forest, where he soon 
forgot all the little that he knew. Not on^ his head 
and face, but also his whole body, was covered with long 
shaggy hair ; his nails were like daws, and he could climb 
the trees or swim in the water as easily as walk on the 
ground. Gigantic in height, his shoulders were broad 
and his limbs sturdy. He could outrun the swiftest deer, 
hit with a stone the flying bird, and kill with his knotty 
club the fiercest beasts. He ate only what he won in the 
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dttse, with tome pleMut herbs or finuts, or honey whieh 
he fonnd in hollow tnuiks and among the rocks ; and he 
dnak only water from ^rinffs, <nr the deep river which 
flowed through the valley. He slept in ea;v«s or in the 
crotehes of trees, lest Hie prowling beasts should catch 
him unawares. Yci, savage as he was, he had a certain 
nobleness and rongh graee of mien which distiBgnished 
him as snperior to the brutes aroond him, aad made them 
acknowledge him as their lord. Thus he lived, londyand 
unhappy, and, notwithstanding his strength, fall of fears. 

" dae day as he was pniriung throagh a thicket to reach 
the riyer, he heard singing sweeter than any he had ever 
heard. He thought at iirst that it was a bird, bat he 
knew the songs of all buds, and that this was not like 
any one of them. He da^ed on, and saw reoiining on 
the bank of the rirer a creature so lo/wtSj that he stood 
still in wonder, trembling wil^ a new fading that ^ot 
like fire through his heart and joints. Her form (his 
woodman's eye saw at once l^at the delicate proportions 
were those of a female) was sometbang like his own, but 
fiiir and elegant where Ins was brown fmd shaggy. Aroond 
her was east a loose white robe, and about her shoulders 
floated a scarf, blue as the sky. While die song, she 
looked upward as if some one was hearing her, whom 
Sthenos coold not see, and then she listened as if to a 
voice he eould not hear. Soon taming her ^es upon him, 
she smiled with ravishing sweetness, and beckoned him 
nearer. Awe-strudc, but drawn irresistibly on, he fell at 
her feet, gaang on her bcautifal fisee. She vptke in 
accents of his early speech, which now eame back to his 
understanding, and said : — * Sthenos, oar good God whom 
you have so long forgotten has not forgotten yon ; bat 
pitying your loneliaess and misery, has sent me to live 
with you and be your friend. Already I love yon, and 
yon must take me to your heart and giw me your love.' 

" As she spdce she bent down and wiped ftus fbrdiead, 
from which she had parted his matted locks, looking with 
her clear bine eyes into his, until his whole being seemed 
drawn ont to her, and he laid her head with its bright 
golden curls on his broad breast, and ielt an ecstaey of 
inexpressible happiness. 

" ' And now that I am to dwell with you, dear Sthenos, 
lead me to your home 1' 

" * Home ! replied he, ' I know not what you mean I' 

" ' Where do you rest after the chase, or amidst the 
darkness ? Where do you eat your food, and where do 
you most delight to be ? That is home/ 

" * I have no home. All places in the forest are tdike 
to me. Where weariness or night oome upon me, there 
i lie down ; when I have kiUed the deer ihtea I eat. I 
have never thought of a home.' 

" ' Come, then,' said she, sweetly, * let us seek a snot 
where we will make a home for ourselves ; ' and patting 
her slender hand in his, she led him on until they eame 
to a fountain gashing out from under a high rock, before 
which a sunny meadow s^ead itself toward the south- 
west, blooming with harebells and daisy>otip«, and pansies, 
and many more wild flowers. ' Is it not diarming ? ' said 
she ; ' the spring shall give us water, and the rock goard 
us from the'fleroe north wind, and we can look out upon 
the sunlight and the shadows ss they float mingled to- 
gether over the green grass and the flowers that sptng up 
through the verdure.' 

** Sthtoos smiled, and, though he coidd not nnderstand 
all her meaning, he felt a charm of nature he had never 
before known. 

" ' Now,' she said, ' the sun, though its light be plea- 
sant, looks down too hotly upon ns ; and when the night 
comes, the dews will fall and the winds chill ns. Oo, 
break off boughs from the trees, and strip the broad bark 
ftvm the decayed birches.' This was an easy task for the 
vigorous man ; and in the mean time she had gathered 
heaps of dry mosses, and the spicy shoots from the hem- 



locks, and spread them de^y^ over the kaf-covered 
ground. Thai leaning the thick boughs against each 
other, and laying, by her directi(»a, the curved bark, 
overlapping in socoessive and oontinuoiis kyors upon them, 
Sthenos saw as his work a rude, bat safe hat, and said: — 
' This shall be our home. I go for our evening meal ; ' 
and dadiing into the forest, hesoon returned with wood- 
pigeons and a yonng fswn whieh he had killed, ea^ng 
them at the feet of his gentle wife, who had already 
arranged in leafy caps the berries which she had gathered 
from the meadow; and Sthenos beheld wild flowers, 
ming^ with long, trailing, delicate vines, adorning the 
entrance of their home. 

" T^ simple meal, soon pccpared by her skilfiil hands, 
he thought more savoury than he had ever had ; but before 
she suffered him to partake, she pointed upwards, and 
with clasped hands sang praise to onr good God the giver. 
An hour of delicious meadship stole away, as hand in 
hand they looked into eadi other's eyes — thoughts he 
knew not how to speak, and she needed no words to utter. 
Then, another hymn to onr good God, the sleepless Pre- 
server, she warbled from her Ups of gurgling melody, and 
the pair sank to rest. 

'* Thus sped on day after day, and night after night. 
Gradually Sthenos lost his fieroeness, save in the struggles 
of the chase. She had feahioned lor him soft garments 
out of fawn-skins and feathers, which now he wore less 
for need than pride, and to please his skilful friend. His 
shaggy hair was smoothed into curling grace ; the hat 
constaotly receive newoonFOiieDoes and ornaments from 
his strong or her cunning hand ; and happy was he sfta 
his toils in the forest to return bearing a rich honeyoomb, 
or leading a goat with full udders to his l^ome, dear 
beeause hers. 

" On walking one dewy morning, he looked fondly in 
her loving face, beaming with tender, holy thoughts, and 
said, ' You called me Sthenos, but have never told me the 
name by which I am to call you, my dearest.' 

" ' You have just pronounced the name I love best, 
except when you call me your wife and your friend. I 
have had several names in the land whence I came to be 
near you ; but that by which our good God wished you to 
know me is £nthymia. And, dear Sthenos, whenever you 
arc in trouble, in need, or in doubt, call Bnthymia to your 
side, and whatever love can do, I will gladly perform. 
With your strength and my affectionate zesJ, and the bless- 
ing of our good Grod, wc shall be happy as we ma/ in this 
wild Wood i but the good God has promised me that when 
you shall have leamol to sing and pray with me, that our 
two beings shall be blended into one, and we shall leave 
the forest to go and dwell in a garden with our good 
Godi £Br more beautiful than the one from which you 
strayed a long while ago.' 

*' ' happy hope,' replied Sthenos : ' I can think of no 
higher bliss than that your loveliness should be mingled 
with my strength, except that my. strength shall be for 
ever united to your dear thoughts.' 

" ' Say not so, Sthenos,' answered she, looking up with 
a holy smile, like morning light sparkling in the dew ; 
* our hi^est joy will be to dwell with our good God.' 

" From that moment Sthenos earnestly endeavoured 
to learn the hymns and prayers of Enthymia. They lived 
long in the forest, and children were bom to them, three 
sons like their father, vigorous ; three daughters like 
their mother, graceful But one (air morning the father 
and the mother came not fr^un their chamber (for the 
little hut had given place to a wide dwelling) ; their 
children went anxiously in to seek them, but they found 
them not. Sthenos and JSnthymia were gone to the 
garden of our good God. 

" The children were mute in wonder and sadness, when 
suddenly the chamber was filled with ravishing light and 
delicious odours, and three radiant angels hovered over 
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the bed ; and the roof opened, and the children conld see 
far up into the sky, aiid saw a glorious being standing 
under the Tree of Life, before the throne of God ; and in 
the snuling countenance of the glorious being thej 
recognised strangely, but sweetly mingled, the loye of 
both father and mother. And one of the angels said (he 
was the tallest of the three) : — ' I pointed out the way to 
them and encoun^^ them to striTe to reach the garden.' 

" ' And I,' said the second, on whose bosom shone a 
gem like a golden anchor, ' bore them up on my wings.' 

" * And I,' joyfully exdaimed the third, who had eyes 
Hke the first spring violets washed with rain, ' have made 
them both one for ever.' 

" Then turning to her sister angels, she said : — ' Your 
tasks for them are over ; but I go to fill their united being 
with immortal happiness.' " 

" Ah ! Unde Bmiard," cried G«rtnide, "that is better 
than a fedrytale; but what queer names, Sthenos and 
Enthymia ; what do they mean ?" 

** I made them out of the Greek," answered the old 
man: "and by Sthenos, I mean man left to himself, 
when he would be a mere savage : and by Enthymia, I 
mean wisdom sent to him by our good God, to teach him 
how to live on earth and prepare for heaven. When man 
is transformed to holy wisdom, and uses his strength for 
wise ends, he becomes all good, and God takes him up to 
the second Paradise." 

" Yes," says little Charley, 'and the angd with the 
anchor is Hope." 

"And the tallest angel is Faith," adds Bobert, "for 
faith gives pious people courage." 

" And the gentle blue-eyed one must be 3[iove, for love 
lives for ever," whispers €rertmde in Unde Bernard's ear. 

" Bless you, dear child 1 you look like her," whispers 
back Uncle Bernard. 



A TALE OF HIGH LDFB. 

Thx rich are not exempt from troubles any more than the 
poor. Their woes are not so gross and apparent; neither, 
as they seem to us, are they so inevitabiek Thxsj prey 
upon the mind ratiier than upon the body. They are 
fruitful of nervous maladies instead of the ordinary forms 
of privation. They are made by those who suffer from 
them more directly than wretchedness of other kinds ; 
but still they are none the less miseries, — ^tending, so far 
as^iappiness is concerned, to equalize the lot of high and 
low. Without that moral being openly pointed, that is 
the moral of Mrs. Gore's last novel, — lie Dean^s Daugh- 
ter* which, in that respect, corroborates the songs of 
poets and sayings of philosophers from time immemoriaL 
Mrs. Gore is the novelist of the world of fashion : her 
pages rustle with silks and satins, and sparkle with 
jewelry. Thev ought to be handed on a silver waiter, 
scented with the liwt new perfume, and read sitting on 
cushions of Genoa vdvet. They bdong to a sphere of 
thdr own, as much apart from the work-a-day world as 
a £ir off planet is hoin. this globe. They are veiy 
ezdnsive. She does not touch factory girls like Mary 
Barton; nor milliners like Ruth; nor dirty vagrant 
boys, Hke Dickens's poor Joe. They do not come 
between the wind and her nobility. She scardy ventures 
upon middle-class life. She may give us now and then 
a bit of the Jeames plush-like vernacular of bewigged 
coachmen, and big-calved footmen, and aristocratic nurses, 
— she may venture occasionally upon a glimpse at some 
lawyer who manages the afhirs of a noble &mily ; but 
the rest are right honourables and honourables, and 
people who are so much like them, that the difference is 

* Tk* l>9an'» DauffkUr, or 1k» Day§ «« lAv^ in. By Mrs. 
Gore. Li3to1s. London: Horsfe and Blaokett. 1868. 



scarcely distinguishable by the unpractised senses of the 
vulgar. Wdl, it is good for us to see life in its many 
phases, — good to discern the common kindred, which 
links together brocade and tatters, — to see the common 
fate shalong hands with kid-gloved bcrjewded fingers, and 
grimy dirt-fflicrusted paws, — to notice how they all 
mingle to make up the mass of existence ; and so Mrs. 
(lore's novds serve a useful purpose when they introduce 
us to high life , above stairs, at which we are about to 
have a peep. 

The autiioress b not only the novdist of the hemi- 
sphere of fiishion, she is also its satirist. Not so 
cynicd as Thackeray, not so biting as Jerndd, she is 
still caustic enough to please folk who are as spiteful as 
anybody ought to be. We are told that most of her 
characters are portraits easily enough recognised by those 
who move in the same atmosphere, and that not a few 
wince under the "striking likenesses." However that 
may be, they certainly have a very life-like air, parti- 
cularly those for whom Mrs. Gore seems to have a more 
than ordinary antipathy. It is not only love which 
sharpens the memory and refines the perceptions. Hate 
and scorn do that as wdl — ^perhiqps better ; and the lady 
is in her dement when she paints some commercial 
family endeavouring to quit their class and enter another. 
She watches them fluttering on the verge of the new region 
as an insect-hater may be supposed to do a moth buzzing 
about the flame of Ids candle. She revels in the slights 
and humiliations they submit to in order to gain notice 
from those above them. She finds food for mirth — 
dignified, aristocratic mirth, of course, which is never 
boisterous — in their fawning and servility. She luxuriates 
upon their "vulgar" mistakes. These, and the fetchers 
and carriers, — ^the toadies and tufthunters, — ^the syco- 
phants and parasites, — the tatlers and news retailers, are 
her specid aversion ; and when she writes of them, she 
dips her pen in distilled gall and refined venom. It may 
easily be imagined that novds of this dass, if mostly 
nmnmng and oftcu iustructive, are sddom agreeable. 
They show us too much of the dirty, unloveable side of 
human nature, and we put them down with a feeling that 
if they are true, the more's the pity. But we must let 
our nnders judge for themsdves instead of dogmatically 
dedding for them, by introducing them to The JDean^e 
Daughter. 

The Honourable Begindd Mordannt was a younger 
son of a noble family. The eldest, by virtue of that 
time-honoured institution, the law of primogeniture, be- 
came the earl of Mildenhall, and possessor of ever so 
many thousands a year. The younger children inherited 
messes of pottage, in the shape of incomes about large 
enough to find persons of their station and breeding in 
kid-gloves. Of course, that was not all that was done 
for tiiem. There was the service of the public. Some 
went to India, some to other remote regions, and Regindd 
was bred to the Church, in compliance with the fsmOy 
custom, which dways set apart a Mordannt for the fi^ 
family living of Mildenhall. By the time the story opens, 
thanks to the sun of the tropics, and the sword of the 
enemy, of the house of Mordaunt only the earl and 
Reginald are left. The fiit family living is not yet vacant; 
the old incumbent living on enduringly, and the Honour- 
able and Bev. Regindd Mordaunt is a poor curate. What 
a poor curate means in these days, when the papers tdl 
us that second-hand dothes are collected by the philan- 
thropic for the " lower orders of the clergy," is tolerably 
wdl understood. Worse than being a poor curate, even, 
Reginald Mordaunt, who ought, like the monks of old, to 
have taken vows of cdibacy, — at least, till he became a 
rector, — ^had married. His wife was one of his own degree, 
the Lady Mary Bourne, daughter of Lady Bournemouth ; 
but the crime of marrying a curate exiled her from her 
family ; and the earl of Mildenhall drew himsdf further 
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from Ill's imprudent younger brother in proportion as his 
help was wanted, — a bad token this of Mrs. Gore's 
appreciation of fismily affection amons^ those of gentle 
blood. As might be expected, the consequences were 
gloomy enough. 

We form a very imperfect idea of our own absolute 
wants. Few of us really know what they are. What 
are bare necessaries to us are luxuries to thousands. 
What are our luxuries are things which to others seem 
indispensable to life. In Baasingdon Parsonage the Lady 
Mary sickened and died. What was enough for many 
was fiEur too little for her. She left the poor curate 
two robust sons and a baby daughter. The curate did 
not want the sons — ^he wanted money. The earl of 
Mildenhall had daughters, but he would have given much 
for a son, a blessing denied to him, so unequally do 
gifts fall and are wants apportioned. The Lady Bourne- 
mouth, the mother of his wife, moved by tardy pity, 
took her granddaughter to her seat at Hephanger. 
Reginald, the heir presumptive of the earldom, was left 
to get on as he might with little Reginald and William, 
his boys. He did not get on very well. He was con- 
stitutionally feeble both in mind and body. He was 
not strong enough to be either veiy good or very bad 
in an active sense. He never had much heart to spare. 
What he had he had given to his wife. Her death had 
left him alone. His grief, taking hold of a feeble nature, 
became chronic ; his health always weak, lapsed into 
nervousness and dyspepsia. He could not bear effort ; it 
was too much for him. He could not endure the noise 
of children, — even his own. He grew concentrated 
upon himself and his own maladies ; and Reginald and 
Willy meanwhile ran about and played with the village 
boys, and got brown and hard and sun-burned in a 
rough plebeian fiishion, which ill became the blood of 
Mordaunt. 

A little light broke in at this era. The Lady Bourne- 
month was taking a continental trip, and little Margaret 
Mordannt, attended by her nurse, came home for a few 
weeks. We hardly know which was the most dis- 
gusted with the poverty of the curate's house and the two 
rough boys, — ^the aristocratically-bred chUd, fresh from the 
luxury and state of Hephanger, or her fiistidious, fiissy, 
important ilurse, who accompanied her. Tbey were 
sciurcely, however, more disgusted than the boys were 
surprised at the delicate apparition. When little Margaret 
shrunk from their rough companionship, and said that 
place was not her home, and that she would go back to 
Hephanger, young Reginald, a churlish lad, felt inclined 
to thrash her ; but the more generous Willy sought to 
gratify the little lady with his marbles and his toys, and 
his torn RoHmon Crtuoe, It was rough Idndneas, but 
it was kindness, and that soon wins its way with children. 
Before long, Willy and Margaret were brother and sister ; 
and the curate fielt that with that beautiM child a joy had 
come into his poor house. He was won to think of 
something beside hunself, and was sorry — everybody but 
Reginald was soriy — ^when the time came for little 
Margaret to go back. Of course, however, Mrs. Gore 
ought to know the way the high-bom reason : it would 
not do to spoil Margaret's prospects. Natural affection, 
fiunily ties, are things far inferior in importance to 
*' prospects " so Margaret returned, and the curate re- 
lapsed into his gloomy valetudinarianism. 

The prospects of the Hon. and Rev. Mordaunt were 
now fated to improve. The fears, if not the interest, of 
Lady Bournemouth were awakened by the account Mar- 
garet's nurse gave of her nude grandduldren. According 
to the nurse, poverty was the root of all evil. There is 
a book which teaches us differently; but after ail,the nurse's 
version is the more generally accepted one. The young 
Mordaunts, spite their noble blood, were wearing shirts 
as coarse as sacking, and doing just as common boys did. 



assimilating themselves to the " lower orders ;" in short, 
becoming vagabonds. If the pictures of their lordly 
ancestors could have frowned, they would at such a tale 
as that. Lady Bournemouth did, and the result was, 
that the earl of Mildenhall was shamed into doing some- 
thing for his poor brother, who was waiting for the fiimily 
living. He went to work in the accredited way, not by 
dipping his hand into his own thousands, as their plenty 
would have justified, but by applying to the ministry •, and 
the application of an earl with a vote in the Upper 
House, and the representative of more than one snug 
borough in the Lower, was not to be slighted. The 
Honourable Reginald Mordaunt was transferred from the 
poor curacy of Basaingdon to a cathedral stall, and soon 
rose to be archdeacon and then dean of R — -— . This 
was a change from poverty to opulence. The boys were 
sent to school and then to college — one to Oxford, the 
other to Cambridge. Margaret remained with her grand- 
mother, and the dean became a greater invalid than ever. 
It is cwrious to notice what makes popularity. The dean 
was popular; so much so,* that he was known as the 

popular dean of R . In his case nuld manners, 

which sprang from want of energy, temperate and 
correct habits, necessitated by dyspepsia, and a fine aristo- 
cratic profile, handed down, no doubt, from a long line of 
ancestors, were the elements of his popularity. He never 
interfered with anybody, for he was too lazy and weakly, 
and hated bickering for the trouble it gave him. He was 
ruled by his butfer and housekeeper, for they made his 
gruel right and studied lus oonstitution. He was atten- 
tive to his medicine-chest, for that was his great solace. 
He niursed his nervous headache, for that was his great 
occt^ation. He ¥ras such a gentlemanly man, — ^but that 
came of breeding. For the rest, the spinstors of R , 
who song the dean's popularity, might have spared them- 
selves the pains ; for though he was only forty-five, count- 
ing by years, he was eighty reckoning by temperament 
and habit. It is an ill-natured question, we know, but 
we cannot help asking it, prompted as it is by Mrs. Gore. 
How many " good men " are formed on the model of the 

" popular dean of R ?" 

The dean's son, Reginald, never came home to the 
gloomy house in the cathedral quadrangle. He had esta- 
blished himself at Mildenhall Abbey, where the earl in 
possession, looking upon him as the earl infuturo, petted' 
him as a match for his unmarried daughter. That was a 
strong family tie. WilUam Mordaunt seldom made his 
appearance. He was getting into debt at college, as most 
young men do, as a qiulification for the before-mentioned 
fomilv living, and spending his vacations with gay college 
friends. However, he did come home once, as the story 
begins to thicken, and so did Margaret, during the 
absence from Hephanger of her grandmother. William 
had grown from the sun-burnt boy of Bassingdon into a 
fine young man ; Margaret from the little fairy who had 
brought ^adness into the old parsonage to the beautifrd 
girl just stepping into womanhood. But between the 
two there was still the brotherly and sisterly affiBction 
which had begun with the boyish days and the crumpled 
story-books. The dean now, as the curate was formerly, 
was aroused out of himself, and actually almost forgot to 
take his powders and his nightly gruel. The dull house 
seemed to grow more lightsome with the new young life 
that had come into it. William had thought of t^dng 
over two of his college friends^ Dick Hargreaves and 
Herbert Fanshawe, — ^the former the son and heir of Sir 

Thomas Hargreaves, of Bnrsley Hall, near R , but 

he had shrunk from venturing such an outrage on his 
fiither's nerves. But they came unasked, and the dean, 
under his new infiuences, received them like a well-bred 
courteous gentleman, as he was when his load of misery 
was off him,— and they saw Margaret. The result was, 
that William and Margaret went to a ball at Dursley 
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together. Whst they thoariit of the dean's daughter we 
shaU know by-and-bj. VThat did she think of them? 
We are not of those who suppose that young hidies mnst 
neeessarily hR in love with young gentlemen the first 
time they see them, — though no douoi there is such a 
thing as love at first tight ; hut love or no love, young 
ladies will think. Margaret thought that 'Herbert Ean- 
shawe was one of the lurndsomest and most aeeomplished 
men she had seen, and that Dick HargreaiTe, of whom her 
brother spoke so enthnsiasticaHy, was a diamond periiaps, 
but if so certainly a rough diamond. Poor William, lie 
knew Dick Hargreave to be a tiiorough man, and Herbert 
Fanshawe a clever fop ; and, after the niahiou in which fond 
brothers do sometimes forecast the destinies of beantiftd 
sisters, he had set his mind upon her becoming his friead's 
wife. 

The baQ at Dunley came off as moat balls do ; Dick 
Haigreavefl was tnattentivB enongh, and Herbert Fan- 
shawe over attentive, and Margaret's heart in danger, — 
of which more hereirfter, as the story grows plaitier. We 
most turn our attention for awhile to the Hargreaves. 
They were a cotton-spinning family, but they bad once for 
all forsaken textile ftibrics for fashionable life, ajid jnst 
stood on the bounds of the ezdosive world. They* might 
have held first rank in their own class, but they prefeired 
the lowest rank of the class to which they did not belong. 
It is just such people as these that Mrs. Gore loves to 
take her sharpest pen to draw. Sir T^oboas Hargreaves 
was enormously rich, — so rich that nooles who had bad 
wealth handed down to them from the Conqnest might 
sink into the background by ooraparison. He was an M.P. 
and had no little inilnenoe in the House. He was over- 
bearing and dictatorial, and had a will of his own, as be- 
came a man conscious of his dignity, but a litth given to 
tufthunting, as was natural enough when we consider his 
deflciency^n blood. Such was the head of the family. 
Lady Hargreaves, his wife, was a comely, stout matron, 
rather finer than a high-bom dame would have been, — for 
it seems there is no small share of " the pride that apes 
humility,'' among the best descended, — rather at a loss 
in her finery, as people to whom such things are not por- 
tions of long habit and use, are likely to be, — ^but proud 
of it after all, and proud too of her fine and somewhat 
over-ornamented mansion. The two daughters, Julia and 
Emma, were more at ease, — ^they were just a couple of 
average fashionable young ladies, all muslin and fiirtation ; 
while Dick Hargreaves, the heir, was a quiet, self-con- 
tained man of the " let alone " school, who did not like to 
be formalized, or bothered, or teased with playing at 
dignity, — ^who vexed his father by his lack of ambition, 
though he had plenty of sterling common-sense and a 
good heart. All the family but Dick, who gave no opinion, 
thought Margaret a capital matdi for the fhture Sir 
Richard Hargreave. She was the daughter of the popular 
dean of R-— — , who was the brother and heir presump- 
tive of the earl of Mildenhall. She had good blood ; if 
she had not much fortune why it did not matter, as the 
Hargreaves were so rich, and the connection would help 
to lift them into the charmed exclusive circle. We suppose 
that M how marriages are made sometimes. In calcula- 
tions of interest, hearts are left out of the reckoning, — 
but hearts will now and then play their part for all that. 

Another period passes. Margaret has gone back to 
Hephnnger, — William to eoUege, — ^the popukr dean sunk 
again into flannels and cordials, and nervous ailings. 
Then the scene shifts again. Margaret's gilded depend- 
ance, like the thraldom of a bird in a lacquered cage, is 
terminated by the death of her grandmother, and the 
announcement of the marriage of her aunt, the I^ady MQ- 
licent Bourne, to Dr. Macwheeble, the chaplain. The 
sudden death of the old lady frustrated her good intentions 
toward Mai^garet and her brother William. A paper — 
not a win — ^bnt a paper, informally drawn, in her own 



handwriting, gcfe to Margaret amd Williasn £600 a year 
each; but the wiD — reoogniaed by law — ^made years 
before, gave everything to her daughter, now Lady Milli- 
eent Macwheeble, an aunt who had always looked on 
Margaret as an interloper. Hephanger was now no home 
for Margaret, so taking the informal paper as evideaee of 
her grandmother's affection, she went to her fath^s 
house. We may pass over a little of the ensuing time 
lightly. The r«ider may imagine for himself how Mar- 
gvet, with her youth and beauty, lightened up the home 
i^ain. The viaitings and flatteries at Duraley Park ; the 
distance of Di^ Hargreaves, who was reserved, in some 
measure, because he was worried by his fiunily to pay 
court to the beantiftil visitor ; the assiduities of fknshawe ; 
and the pride of WiUism Mordaont. All these can be so 
easily pictured, that we need not meddle with the descrip- 
tion. We must, however, be a Httle more particular with 
three characters, whom it has not yet been necessary to 
describe. These characters Mrs Gore revels in. The 
first is Barty Tomlinson, a Jewish-looking little man, of 
no particular fiunily, and no very definite fortune. He 
has, however, made his way somehow into the fashionable 
world, where such a creature is necessary, and holds his 
place by virtue of his nsefnlness. He is the repository of 
all the scandal, gossip, and tittle-tattle of his set. He 
retails aU the news, and fetches and carries bits of inteUi- 
gcnee which lose nothing in his hands. At the same 
time he is sharp-witted and satirical, and when he fitwns, 
mostoftenmanagesto touch, as if by accident, the sore places 
of those who entertain and tolerate him. Such animaU as 
Barty Tomlinson say bnt little for the goodness or charity 
of the people they live among. Next on the list comes 
Sir Claude Ennshawe, a K.C.B. and a diplomatist, — as 
poor as Barty Tomlinson, and ten times as proud, — a 
modem earl of Chesterfield in politeneas and heartl^ssness, 
— a young old man, with a fitcc as glossy as his varnished 
boots, — a wit as sharp as a needle, and a heart which had 
long ceased to be anything but a machine. He is the 
father of Herbert Fanshawe, and has come to see how the 
land lies. ^ Of course he flatters Sir Thomas skilfully, as a 
diplomatist might ; cuts Barty Tomlinson with a high- 
bnd disdain ; and thinks one of the rich Miss Haiigreaves 
an eligible match for his penniless son Herbert, who has 
" to make his way in the world," — a notion changed, we 
shall see presently, in fkvour of the dean's dau^ter. The 
third character is Miss Martha Hargreave, of Bardsel 
Tower, a quaint old sister of Sir Thomas, — rich enough to 
be independent, — sincere enough to hate the disaimulation 
of well-bred society, — ^sensible enough to take care of her- 
self, Uiongh she stood alone in the world. She was a link 
between the Hargreaves and the manufacturing worid ; 
she sever concealed or blushed at her descait; she 
thought, and wonld roundly tell a fop so when occasion 
required, that spinning cotton was fisr better than weaving 
intrigues. Miss Martha was the dread of Lady Har- 
greaves, and the ogre of her daughters. She reminded 
them and others of what they were trying so hard to forget, 
and bury— their origin. She was, as Mrs. Oore says, the 
Nilometer of the fiimily) marking one of the stages of 
their rise, yet there was something about Aunt Martha 
which shielded her from insult, and forbade them to slight 
her. We dare say many who read this know some plain, 
antique, but shrewd old lady, who is as safe from contempt 
as though she were a queen. The only member of the 
Hargreaves' Ismtly with whom Aunt Martha was at perfect 
peace was the son-and-heir; and, if indications might be 
trusted, she was anything but averse to William's project 
of making the dean's ^ughter the fioture wife of her 
nephew. 

We have already mentioned that Lady Boumemooih 
liad left an informal paper. .Some time alter her death 
Margaret showed it to her brother William, who 
determined to "see about it." The opinion of the 
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lawyers of the chapter were taken, and with a degree 
of ignorance which it is hardly to be supposed soli- 
citors could be chargeable with, or a degree of reckless 
cupidity it is hardly possible to imagine such a firm 
gmlty of, th^ called the informal paper a good will, 
and involved William and the dean in a lawsuit to esta- 
blish it. This is one of the improbabilities of the tale, 
but ladies are very likely to make mistakes in legal mat- 
tcra, and that accounts for Mn. Gore Ikllmg into this 
one. While the suit dragged its slow length along, 
rumour, carried by such tongues as those of Barty Tom- 
linson, magnified its progress and resulta^ made a great 
heiress out of Margaret Mordaont, and added to the tale 
that the feeble health of the earl of Mildenhall bade fair 

to elevate the dean of B to the peerage. These things 

taken together induced the wily Sir Claude Fanshawe to 
think of Margaret as a bride for his son, with the pro- 
viso, however, that he should not declare himself till 
matters were certainly settled, and led the old fox to 
accompany his son on a visit to the dean, who was Sir 
Claude's schoolfellow at Eton. Sir Claude did not re- 
member Reginald Mordaont better than the dean remem- 
bered the knight. He knew the diplomatist by the 
school soubriquet of " Lying Fanshawe " — a title the man 
deserved at leti^t as well as it was possible that the boy 
could have done. At tiiat visit, while the two fathers 
were engaged in their youthful reminiscences, Herbert 
Fanshawe told his love to Margvet, and Margaret did 
not repulse his offered affection. She had given the pure 
love of her young heart long before. Herbert Fanshawe 
gave a love as pure as he could give, and as true as was 
possible for his scheming nature. Such a love as often 
passes current in the world of hearts — a love which is 
steadfast enough when there are no difficulties, but which 
sacrifices nothing, and refuses to ran any risks. That 
done, the old intriguer and his son went to eigoy the 
Carnival at Paris. 

Events came thickly. Reginald Mordaunt was mai*- 
ried to the daughter of the earl of Mildenhall. The law- 
suit was lost. The dean died. We fling the incidents 
hurriedly together, for thOT are connected. The dean, as 
a provision for his children, had assured his life for 
14,000/. The carl of Mildenhall had asked for a settle- 
ment for his nephew previous to the marriage, and the 
dean had assigned that poHcy of insurance. He had 
taken steps to effect another policy, when the loss of the 
lawsuit, on which he had built some hopes, fell on him, 
and the nervous shock accelerated his death. He left his 
children beggars. Margaret found a shelter at Dursley 
Park, the Hargreaves being ignorant as she was herself 
of her situation. But thg news soon spread. There was 
a rumour, which afterwards turned out to be false, that 
the popular dean had died insolvent, and he was trans- 
formed into a rogue and swindler by those who had before 
idolized him. It would take too much time to tell how 
Dick Hargreaves came with sympathy and purse to the 
rescue of William Mordaunt, and how, when the Har- 
greaves began to turn the cold shoulder to Margaret, 
Aunt Martha, secretly instigated thereto by Dick Har- 
grcave, asked her to make her home at Bardsel Tower. 
This gives occasion to introduce another portion: of the 
Hargreave familj. Ebenezer Hargreave, of Hargreen, a 
bona fide cotton spinner, whose ikctory was withm reach 
of Aunt Martha's,- — a man who, like many of the grand- 
fathers of the present generation of manufacturers, had 
risen by his own energy from the ranks of labour, — and 
his son Ralph. The latter is one of those who peculiarly 
belong to this age. Bred to trade, sent abroad over the 
best part of Europe and America by enterprise, well 
acquainted with the Uteratnre of modem times, polished 
by society, and elevated- by travel, he was peculiarly the 
product oi the nineteenth century — a specimen of the 
new class who have risen up to dispute the power of the 



lords of the soil, and found a new system in spite of 
opposition. It is but fur to Mrs. Oore to say that when 
she sketches men such as these, notwithstanding her 
aristoctatic leanings, she treats them with the respect 
which real downright men ought always to command. 

It was at Bardsel Tower that Margaret reeeived from 
Herbert Fanshawe an artful letter, renouneing her love — 
fbr her sake, of course ; for how eould he, without pros- 
pects, offer her his hand ? It was th^re, under the kindly 
eye of quaint, old, tender-hearted, though stem-seeming, 
Aunt Martha, that she reeorered health and spirits, and 
learned to esteem old Ebenezer Hargreave and his son 
Ralph. It was there, too, that she learned, if not to love 
Riehard Hargreave, who had abways in secret loved her, 
to fcA for h£i that cahn affection which is the basis of 
so many decorous and moderately happy marriages. So 
the dean's daughter became Mrs. Riehard Hargreave, 
Aunt Martha fVimishing the support, both moral and 
peeuniary, which enabled the young couple to wait ealmly 
for the consent of the lord of Dursley. That came at last ; 
and we arrive at what, in most novels, would be the termi- 
nation of the stoiy. The dean's daughter transformed 
into Lady Hargreave — the old baronet having been 
gathered to his ftithers — and the happy mother ^ a boy 
and girl ; while her brother William is comfortably set- 
tled in a government office, and her brother Reginald, 
now eaii of Mildenhall, wiUing to hold a cold br^herly 
intercourse with those whom, in their adversity, he had 
never helped, or attempted to help. Here, however, 
instead of the novel ending, a main part of the plot begins, 

Lady Hargreave is in £nger. She had married a hus- 
band whom she esteemed rather than loved. He was 
kind, but not demonstrative. He denied her nothing, btit 
did not share her pleasures with her. He left her much 
alone, and mingled actively in the politics and the public 
movements of tiie day. He knew that his wife had not, 
and never had, a passionate attachment for him : he did 
not ask fbr — ^he hardly thought he deserved it. His was 
a love of that kind which seeks to make its object happy ; 
and he thought his wife was happy while she had not an 
expressed wish ungratified. It was the time of the Oreat 
Exhibition, or rather of preparation for that great event. 
Sir Richard Hargreave and his cousin Ralph, who had 
married a Yankee wife meantime, were active promoters 
of the project. William Mordaunt was abroad, a cotnmis- 
sioncr, inviting contributions to the Ciystal Palace. 
Margaret was busy, too, doing the ladylike work of 
soliciting help among the great. Herbert Fanshawe was 
in England. He had his projects, which Mrs. Gore 
rather hints at than develops. He threw himself in the 
way of Margaret : he made himself usefhl to her in a 
thousand ways. He addressed himself to the blank in her 
heart, — that blank where lurked, almost unknown to 
Margaret herself, the smothered, but not extinguished, 
memory of a first love. In how many hearts is there 
some latent feeling which exposure to circumstances would 
draw out, as heat does the words traced with sympathetic 
ink on apparently blank paper. Herbert Fanshawe moved 
in the same circle as Margaret: he was always at her 
elbow. Mrs. Gore uses the simile of the Serpent tempt- 
ing Eve in Paradise ; and it is not inappropriate. He 
told of his former devotion ; he painted his misery that 
he could not offer his hand where his heart was given ; he 
depicted the hopelessness of the affection he could not 
root out, and dared not avow. The woman who, unbound 
to her husband by love, listens to such words as these, is 
ali'eady half undone. At first Margaret was cold ; then 
she melted to pity ; then she woke to affection — the affec- 
tion which was never entirely dead. She was never 
strong of win. She had not a little of the morbidness of 
her father's temperament. She was destitute of that self- 
reliance which would enable her heart to repose on itself. 
She was not a wife to be left alone. But even then it was 
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the honesty of her affection saved her. She would have left 
all — fiime, fortune, name— to follow the tempter^ hat she 
could not act the hypocrite, and oontinae the mistress of 
Sir Bichard Hargreave's honse when she had forfeited the 
claim to that position. That was a step wMch did not suit 
Herbert Eanshawe. He would have indulged passion 
without paying the penalty. He was aspiring to a diplo- 
matic position ; and he Imew that he was not living in the 
time of George IV. when a man might he profligate with 
impunity, but in the reign of Queen Victoria, when 
the semblance, at all events, of morality is required of 
public men. So he shrunk from the step on which 
Margaret would have ventured. The tongue of scandal 
was not silent — it seldom is ; and here there was cause 
to talk. Barty Tomlinson and his fellows at the clubs 
canvassed the intrigue of the wife of Sir Bichard 
Hargreave with Herbert Eanshawe. There William heard 
of it on his return from the continent ; but Margaret was 
now beyond his influence ; she set him at defiance, and 
some open avowal of her contemplated guilt would have 
taken mace, but for two events. Herbert IVmshawe got 
his diplomatic appointment, and, verifying William Mor- 
dannt s estimate of him as a £i]se-heatted scoundrel, 
whistled Margaret down the wind " to prey at fortune," 
while he patched np his own fortunes oy a match with 
the daughter of an earl. That did awake Margaret to 
his falsehood, and she saw, when the enchantment was 
off her, how superior was her phun noble husband to the 
fSur-seeming hypocrite into whose aims she had been 
ready to throw nerself. She felt for Herbert Eanshawe 
now only contempt, and was prepared to do her duty as 
a wife with sinoeri^ and in earnest. That, however, was 
not to be : almost in the same hour thai she repented, 
came news of a new incident, which modem sloll has 
furnished to novel-writers : a railway accident had hap- 
pened. Her husband and her boy were in the train, and 
she arrived at the spot where they lay only to close the 
eyes of the man in death, and to find the child a cripple 
for lifb. How often retribution comes through the 
suffering of those we love, instead of falling directly 
upon the offSender. So the story ends. Margaret, a 
prematurely aged woman, tending her maimed child and 
mourning over her own errors at that old Bardsel Tower 
which Aunt Martha has vacated for the grave. 

Are we not right in saying that the Bean* 9 Daughter, 
graphic and dever as it is, is a disagreeable story ? It is 
democratic not because democratic principles are advo- 
cated, but because it paints hereditary rulers as fickle, 
frivolous, ftlse, and often vicious. The democracy that 
rests upon that foundation is the worst sort of democracy, 
generally taking the lowest form of mere fimlt-finding 
aemagogueism. It inculcates virtue by exposing vice, 
and recommends truth by sneering at falsehood, — just as 
the Spartans exhibited drunken slaves to their chil^n to 
excite disgust of drunkenness. It turns outside the 
worst of the hidden parts of human nature, — deceit 
without motive, spite without object, scandal for the 
sake of amusement. It makes us take a lower view of 
our kind. It would be better, perhaps, if such books 
were never written, for we fear the^ do little to heal the 
sores they ky bare ; but it would be better stall if the faults 
of the world did not do much to justify them. Still, it does 
teach US more than this. It recognises the fact of good- 
ness without attractiveness, — a &ct too many seem Uind 
to. It shows how little conventional mondity without 
principle is to be trusted. It asserts the greatness of 
that energy which is lifting the descendants of serfii up 
to the level of the aristocracy, and the nobility of useful- 
ness, which is a greater honour than a coronet. Mrs. 
Gore's work is sure to be read, for there is that in the 
spirit of the time which makes the satirist more welcome 
tiian the teacher. We have done our best to separate its 
good from its evil. 



THE HEARTSTRINGS BRGICSN. 

I KNEW her when she was a little child. 
And there was something in her infancy 
So redolent of joy, that when she smiled, 
The sorrowful would smile through sympathy. 
And say, ** Long may that sweet face show no token 
Of disappointed hopes, and heartstrings broken." 

And there was something in her infant voice 
Of melody, unbroken by harsh words ; 
Something which brought before one paradise. 
Whose only music was the song of birds ; 
Ah, why should such sweet voices e'er gpve token 
Of disappointed hopes, and heartstrings broken ! 

I saw her grow into a lovdy girl ; 

I looked with wonder in her deep dark eye ; 

Oh I there was something like a priceless pearl, 

A star from heaven, — a soul, — a mystery I 

" It cannot be," I said, " such eyes give token 

Of disappointed hopes, and heartstrings broken." 

• 
I saw her merge into sweet womanhood, 
Yet still so sylph-like was her rounded form ; 
Something there was more tender in her mood. 
More gentle in her gait, as if a storm 
Had bent down her bright head. Did this give token 
Of disappointed hopes, and heartstrings broken ? 

Her very sleep was joyous, — ^in her dreams 
Rose slu^pes of beauty, an exhausUess spring ; 
Tinging with sunshine life's polluted streams, 
Casting a radius round each rugged thing 
Of this rude earth. Could such a one give token 
Of disappointed hopes, and heartstrings broken ? 

Why was she left alone in this bad world. 

To cunning, cruel, scheming ones a prey ? 

Down its deep pitfiiUs everywhere are hurled 

The unwary ones ; the worldlings know their way ; 

lis the unwary only that give token 

Of disappointed hopes, and heartstrings broken. 

I saw that sweet flower open leaf by leaf. 
And every leaf was lovelier than the last ; 
I saw that sweet flower fiftde : my tale is brief; 
It budded, bloomed, and withered, it is past ; 
And as it passed, each faded leaf gave token 
Of disappointed hopes, and heartstrings broken. 

FACTS FROM THB LAST CENSUS. 

The 21,121,967 people in Great Britain are disnersed 
over it at very uneqtud distances. In Engl^nd-anikWaleB 
they are at an average distance asunder of -lOS^yards ; in 
London they are within fourteen' yards of each other. 
In the towns there are 6*2 persons to an acre ; in the 
country, 6*8 acres to a person. In Great Britain there an 
816 towns. Our territory consists of 500 separate 
islsnds and rocks, 176 inhabited ; the others are unin- 
habited. The jK>pulation is nearly equally divided into 
males and females, — the males amounting to 10,886,048 ; 
females, 10,785,919. 
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A "DASHING" WEDDINQ. 



"Well, if ever veiiioiiU get married, we iluU certunly 

adupt tbe loiuble *dvic« of FbikA, vti make the ■&ir 
' ■ nuumf match iritli the consent of onr fiiendi.' " Thia 
wu QUI Cnrent mcDtal declaratian mhiu fanrt««n montha 
tince, when, much agtungt our indinatian, we were it)^- 
ing at the hoiue of b Toong neighbaDr dnring the yre- 
puitioiia for her muiiage with n good-looking elerlc in 
the Bank. 

This jroung neighbonr wu Emil; Maum, the eldest 
dMigbter of a cetired commercial traveller, who managed 
to keep up a lerj reapectable appeanoce, wiU a wife and 
five children, on three hnndred a Jen. We had alwaja 
given the Masons credit for being people of good common 
sense, and used to quote them as an example of prudence; 
but, alas I the folly they eihibited at the union of Emily 
with George Bnrleigh quite aapped our Teneration for 
th^ mental auperiorily, and caused ua to imegiiiB that 
weddings, like cards, were invented to amose mad people. 
We knew that George Bnrlagh had scarcely two hundred 
■ year, and that "comfortable Bpartmeati" near Islington, 
with a "small domestic," would form the extent of hii 
eatldilishmeDt ; wc knew that Mr. Mason had nothing to 
apare for eiCraneons luxuries ; and of course were con- 
aiderably atartled when we heard of six bridcanuida, a grand 
bi«ak£ut for forty people, four dashing carriages, with 
gr^ hone* and while favours ; that Emily was to wear a 
Bploidid lace vol inatead of a bonnet, and that the whole 
paraphemalii was to be in imitation of the style in which 
the daughter of a duke is married. 

Every member of the &iaily seemed bewildered by the 
approacbing event, and the simple l^al contract of mar- 
riage was evidently about to be perfarmed in much such a 
tempotaiy galaxy of ipauglea, foil, white lulli, and blue 
Sre, aa one expects to witness in the laat acene of a 
Ljcenm Christmas-piece. Tbe tnMfuaion and pnifuion 
of dressmakers, tailors, white gloves, anage-Uoasoms, 
milliners' boxes, confectioners' trays, wine-baskeU, and 
silver-decked cords, completely destroyed the natural state 
of boasehold propriety, and every room and every person 
teemed bitten by a matrimonial tarantula. The staid 
and stout mamma grew so " puce " in the face amid the 
perplexing anzietiea and duties crowding on her, that abe 
rushed about like an aninated picUing-cabboge. No 
sooner had she tried on a very tight-fitting dove-s^in 



diesa, under the scmtiiiy of Miss Fkiuncem, which added 
a deeper anfFusion to her eheekB,',than the cook, hired for 
the occauon, begged her moat eomestly to look out the 
jelly-basses : no sooner were the jetly-glaaaes produced, 
than her presence was '^""""^*^^ in the passage touching 
the arrival of " the cake " from Fnrssell'B ; then, where 
waa the blonde lace she had promised Julia ? in her 
private drawer upstairs ; then, where was the parcel of 
almonda for blanching F in the store-closet downstairs ; 
Emily b^ged her to go diiecdy to R^ent Street to match 
some pink ulk, and Maria requested her to be aure to 
in Covent Garden to insure the bouqaets. Poor Mrs. 
Mason (the might with justice have been taken for the 
long-sought rtaliiation of " perpetual motion ") t but she 
wanted to " do the thii^ handsomely," and to show her 
friends that she knew "what is proper on such occaaiona." 
so she endured bravely, like a maternal heroine as she 
was, and felt aa important amid her emturraaaing duties 
as a parish btadle at the head of a chori^ -school. 

It so happened that we wished to indite some business 
correspondence, and fbw would believe how vainly we 
tried to get a quiet hour and a foot or two of oonv^ent 
space to ooarselves. Wo sought the front parlour, — there 
was a white silk skirt with seven flounces, three gauze 
scarfs, and " a love of a cop " on the Urge table, and a 
pink jacket, with numerous pairs of ethereal sleeves, on 
the " Pembroke." We retreated immediately, and tried 
the back parlonr, — there we encountered Mrs. LoveUee, 
in elose coqjnnetion with Jolia and Maria, amid hespa of 
delicate materials, sprinkled with ribbons, flowers, s 
marabontt, to such a dazzling eitent, that one might hji 
(ancied Oberon and Titanis, with their elfin crew, had left 
their clothes behind while they went to take a bath. Not 
an inch of mahogany, not a glimpse of a chair-teat w 
visibhi.aud we felt that our epittolaiy intentions inth 
quarter were completely "bonneted." We sought onr 
own bedroDm, — there was Emily packing np for her 
" tour " to Brighton, and everything was eveiywhere ; 
we peeped into the brother's donnitory — eiirelj a chance 
existed there, — bnt, lo and behold I the toilet-table was 
covered with glass and tumblers, and the very floor occn- 
pied by plates and dishes. We cast a sort of longing 
look on the landing-place, and when we found Ikai 
invaded hy four bandboxes. Mr. Mason's new blue coat, 
and three pairs of dress boots, we gave up onr pnrpoee in 
despair, and resigned oorselves lo hclptug Mrs. Mason to 
cut out some paper omanieDlt for the breakfast. 
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the sommits of the moontaiiiB, which, with their tremen- 
dous precipices, completely surrounded the hollow in which 
I cowered, like a ptarmigan in the hill-corry. Behind 
me, in the west, and at the head of the glen, was a lofty 
mass enreloped in clouds ; on the right a pyramidal rock, 
and beside it a peak of less elevation ; on the left a ridge 
from the great mountain, terminating below in a dark 
conical prominence ; and straight before me, in the east, 
at the distance apparently of a mile, another vast mass. 
Finding myself cold, although the weather was mild, I 
got up and made me a couch of larger stones, grass, and 
a litUe short heath ; unloosed my pack, covered one of 
my extremities with a nightcap, and thrust a pair of dry 
stockings on the other, ate a portion of my scantv store, 
drank two or three glasses of water from a neighbouring 
nU, placed myself in an easy posture, and fell asleep. 
About sunrise I awoke, firesh, but feeble ; ascended the 
^en ; passed through a magnificent oorry, composed of 
vast rocks of granite ; ascended the steep with great diffi- 
culty, and at length gained the summit of the mountain, 
which was covered with light grey mist that rolled rapidly 
along the ridges. As the clouds cleared away at intervals, 
and the sun shone upon the scene, I obtained a view of 
the glen in which 1 had passed the night, the corry, the 
opposite hills, and a blue lake before me. The stream 
wluch 1 had followed I traced to two large fountains, 
ftt>m each of which I took a glassful, which I quaffed to 
the health of my best friends. 

** Descending frx}m this summit, I wandered over a high 
moor, came upon the brink of rocks that bounded a 
deep vaUey, in which was a black lake ; proceeded over the 
unknown region of alternate bogs and crags ; raised several 
flocks of grey ptarmigans, and at length, by following a 
ravine, entered one of the valleys of the Spey, near the 
mouth of which I saw a water ouzel. It was not until 
noon that I reached a hut, in which I procured some 
milk. In the evening, at Kingussie, I examined the 
ample store of plants &t I had collected in crossing the 
Grampians, and refreshed myself with a long sleep in a 
more comfortable bed than one of granite slabs, with a 
little grass and heather spread over them." 

Macgillivray's description of the golden eagle of the 
highlands, in its eloquence, reminds one of the splendid 
descriptions of his firiend Audubon. We can only give a 
few brief extracts. 

"The golden eagle is not seen to advantage in the 
menagerie of a zoological society, nor when fettered on 
the smooth lawn of an aristocratic mansion, or perched 
on the rockwork of a nurseiy-garden ; nor can his habits 
be well described by a cockney omithologbt, whose proper 
province it is to concoct systems, " work out " analogies, 
and give names to skins that have come from foreign 
lands carefully packed in boxes lined with tin. Far away 
among the brown hills of Albyn, is thy dwelling-place, 
chief of the rocky glen 1 On the crumbling crag of red 
granite — ^that tower of the fissured precipices of Loch-na- 
gar — ^thou hast reposed in safety. The croak of the raven 
has broken thy slumbers, and thou gatherest up thy huge 
wings, smoothest thy feathers on thy sides, and preparest 
to launch into the aerial ocean. Bird of the desert, 
solitary though thou art, and hateful to the sight of many 
of thy fallow creatures, thine must be a happy life ! No 
lord hast thou to bend thy stubborn soul to his will, no 
cares corrode thy heart ; seldom does fear chill thy free 
spirit, for the windy tempest and the tiiick sleet cannot 
injure thee, and the lightnings may flash around thee, and 
the thunders shake the everlasting hiUs, without rousing 
thee from thy dreamy repose. • • • ♦ ♦ 

" See how the sunshine brightens the yellow tint of his 
head and neck, until it shines almost like gold I There 
he stands, nearly erect, with his tail depressed, his krge 
wings half raised by his side, his neck stretched out, and 



his eye glistening as he glances around. Like other 
robbers of the desert, he has a noble aspect, an imperative 
mien, a look of proud defiance ; but his nobility has a dash 
of churlishness, and his fidconship a vulturine tinge. 
Still he is a noble bird, powerf^il, independent, proud, and 
ferocious ; r^ardless of the weal or woe of others, and in- 
tent solely on the gratification of his own appetite ; with- 
out generosity, wi&out honour ; bold against the defence- 
less, but ever ready to sneak from danger. Such is his 
nobility, about which men have so raved. Suddenly he 
raises his wings, for he has heard the whistle of the 
shepherd in the oorry ; and bending forward, he springs 
into the air. Oh ! that this pencil of mine were a musket 
charged with buckshot 1 Hardly do those vigorous flaps 
serve at first to prevent his descent ; but now, curving up- 
wards, he glides majestically along. As he passes the 
comer of that buttressed and battlemented crag, forth 
rush two ravens frt>m their nest, croaking fiercely. 'While 
one flies above him the other steals beneath, and they 
essay to strike him, but dare not, for they have an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the power of his grasp ; and after 
following him a little way they return to their home, 
vainly exulting in the thought of having driven him from 
their neighbourhood. Bent on a far journey, he adyances 
in a direct course, flapping his great wings at r^pilar in- 
tervals, then shooting along without seeming to move 
them. •♦•♦♦♦•♦ 

** Over the moors he sweeps, at the height of two or 
three hundred feet, bending his course to either side, his 
wings wide spread, his neck and feet retracted, now beating 
the air, and agiun sailing smoothly along. Suddenly he 
stops, poises Mmself for a moment, stoops, but recovers 
himself without reaching the ground. The object of his 
r^ards, a golden plover, which he had espied on her nest, 
has eluded him, and he cares not to pursue it. Now he 
ascends a little, wheels in short curves — ^presently rushes 
down headlong — assumes the horizontal position, — ^when 
close to the ground, prevents his being dashed against it 
by expanding his wings and tail, — ^thrusts forth his talons, 
and grasping a poor terrified ptarmigan that sits cowering 
among the grey lichen, squeezes it to death, raises his head 
exidtmgly, emits a clear shrill cry, and springing from the 
ground pursues his journey. 

" In passing a tail diff that overhangs a small lake, he 
is assailed by a fierce peregrine Mcon, which darts and 
plunges at him as if determined to deprive him of his 
booty, or drive him headlong to the ground. This proves 
a more dangerous foe than the raven, and the ei^le screams, 
yelps, and throws himself into postures of defiance ; but 
at length the hawk, seeing the tyrant is not bent on plun- 
dering his nest, leaves him to pursue his course unmolested. 
Over woods and green fields, and scattered hamlets, speeds 
the eagle ; and now he enters the long valley of the Dee, 
near the upper end of which is dinuy seen through the 
thin grey mist the rock of his nest. About a mile from 
it he meets his mate, who has been abroad on a similar 
errand, and is returning with a white hare in her talons. 
They congratulate each other with loud yelping cries, 
which rouse the drowsy shepherd on the strath below, who, 
mindful of the lambs carried off in spring time, sends 
after them his malediction. Now they reach their nest, 
and are greeted by their young with loud clamour." 

His descriptions of the haunts of the wild birds of the 
north are full of picturesque beauty. Those of the grouse, 
the ptarmigan, the merlin, are fuU of memorable pictures, 
and here is a brief sketch of the haunts of the common 
snipe, which recalls manyddightfid associations: — "Beau- 
tiful are those green woods that hang upon the craggy 
sides of the fern-clad lulls, where the heath-fowl threads 
its way among the tufts of brown heath, and the cuckoo 
sings his ever-pleasing notes as he balances himself on the 
grey stone, vibrating his fan-like tail. Now I listen to 
the simple song of the mountain blackbird, warbled by the 
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quiet lake that spreads its glittering botom to the sun, 
winding far away among the mountains, amid whose rocky 

glens wander the wild deer, tossing their antlered heads on 
igh 88 they snuff the breeze tainted with the odour of the 
slow-paced ^pherd and his faithful dog. In that recess 
formed by two moM-dad slabs of mica*alate, the lively 
wren jerks up its little tail, and chits its merry note, as it 
recalls its straggling young ones that have wandered among 
the bushes. lYom the sedgy slope, springled with white 
cotton-grass, comes the shrill cry of die solitary curlew ; 
and there, high over the heath, wings his meandering way 
the joyous snipe, giddy with excess of unalloyed happi- 
ness. 

** There another has sprung from among the yellow- 
flowered marigoldsthatprofusdycoverthemarsh. Upwards 
akntingly, on rapidly vibrating wings, he shoots, uttering 
the while his shnll, two-noted cry. Tissick, tissick, quoth 
the snipe as he leaves the bog. Now in silence he wends 
his way, until at length having reached the height of 
perhaps a thousand feet, he zigzags along, emitting a 
louder and shriller cry of zoo-zee, zoo-zee, zoo-zee ; which 
over, varying his action, he descends on quivering pinions, 
curving towards the earth with surprising speed, while 
from the rapid beats of his wing the tremulous air gives 
to the ear what at first seems the voice of distant thunder. 
This noise some have likened to the bleating of a goat at 
a distance on the hill-side, and thus have named our bird 
the Air-goat and Air-bleater." 

In his later volumes, the naturalist gires many admi- 
rable descriptions of the haunts of seabirds along the 
rock-bound shores of his native Highlands. He loves to 
paint the coasts of the lonely Hebrides, where he often 
resorted in the summer months to watch and study the 
divers and plungers of the sea. Here, for instance, is a 
jneture of the grey heron on a Highland coast : — 

" The cold blasts of the north sweep along the ruffled 
sur&ce of the lake, over whose deep waters frown the 
nigged crags of rusty gneiss, having their crevices 
sprinkled with tufts of withered herbage, and their sum- 
mits covered with stunted birches and alders. The 
desolate hills around are partially covered with snow, 
the pastures are drenched with the rains, the brown 
torrents scum the heathy slopes, and the little birds have 
long ceased to enliven those deserted thickets with their 
gentle songs. Margining the waters, extends a long muddy 
beach, over which are scattered blocks of stone, partially 
clothed with dusky and olivaceous weeds. Here and there 
a gull floats buoyantly in the shallows ; some oyster- 
catchers repose on a gravel bank, their bills buried among 
their plumage ; and there, on that low shelf, is perched a 
solitary heron, like a monument of listless indolence, — a 
bird petrified in its slumber. At another time, when the 
tide has retired, you may find it wandering, with slow and 
carefol tread, among the little pools, and by the sides of 
the rocks, in search of small fishes and crabs ; but, unless 
yon are bent on watching it, you will find more amuse- 
ment in observing the lively tringas and tumstones, ever 
in rapid motion ; for the heron is a dull and lazy bird, or 
at least he seems to be such ; and even if you ^w near, 
he rises in so listless a manner, that you think it a hard 
task for him to unfold his hirge wings and heavily beat 
the air, until he has fairly raiMd himself. But now he 
floats away, lightly, though with slow flapping, screams 
his harsh cry, and tries to soar to some distant place, where 
he may remain unmolested by the prying naturalist. 

" Perhaps you may wonder at finding him in so cold 
and desolate a place as this dull sea-creek, on the most 
northern coast of Scotland, and that, too, in the very 
midst of winter ; but the heron courts not society, and 
seems to care as little as any one for the cold. "Were yon 
to betake yourself to the other extremity of the island, where 
the scenery is of a very dfferent character, and the inlands 
swarm witii ducks and gulls, there, too, you would find 



the heron, unaltered in manners, slow in his movements, 
careful and patient, ever hungry and ever lean, — for even 
when in best condition, he never attains the plumpness 
that gives you the idea of a comfortable existence." 

"We should like also to give his descriptions of the 
haunts and habits of the " Great Northern Diver," and 
the ** Great Black-backed Gull," which are most vigor- 
ously painted ; but we must forbear, referring the reader 
to the fifth volume of the work itself, which is throughout 
a most able one. At present, we shall condnde our brief 
sketch of the naturalist's too brief Ufe. 

In 1841, Mr. Macgillivray was appointed by the Crown 
to the Professorship of Natural History in Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, solely on account of his acknowledged 
merit, for he had no interest whatever; and the zeal, 
abflty, and success, with which he discharged his duties, 
amply justified the nomination. He was an admirable 
lecturer, — clear, simple, and methodical, labouring to lay 
securely the foundations of knowledge in the minds of 
his pupils. He imbued them with the love of science, 
and conmiunicated to them-^aa eveiy successful lecturer 
will do — a portion of his own enthusiasm. 

In the autumn of 1850, he made an excursion to 
Braemar, with the intention of writing an account of the 
Natural History of Balmoral (which was ready for publi- 
cation at the time of his death); and he aftenvards 
extended his excursion to the central region of the. 
Grampians, in pursuit of the materials for another work. 
The fatigue and exposure which he underwent on this 
occasion seriously aflectcd his health ; and he removed 
to Torquay, in Devon, in hopes of renewed vigour. But 
he never rallied. A severe calamity befel him while in 
Devon, through the sudden death of his wife, to whom 
he was tenderly attached. Nevertheless, he went on 
steadily with his work, which even his seriously impaired 
health did not not allow him to interrupt. We can con- 
ceive him in such a state to have written the following 
passage, which appears in the preCsoe to his last work, 
published in the week of his death : — 

" As the wounded bird seeks some quiet retreat, where, 
frved from the persecution of the pitfless fowler, it may 
pass the time of its anguish in forgetiulness of the outer 
world, so have I, assailed by disease, betaken myself to a 
sheltered nook, where, unannoyed by the piercing blasts 
of the North Sea, I had been led to hope that my life 
might be protracted beyond the most dangerous season of 
the year. It is thus that I issue from Devonshire the 
present volume, which, however, contains no observations 
of mine made there, the scenes of my labours being in 
distant parts of the country. • • • ♦ • 
" It is well that the observations from which these 
descriptions have been prepared, were made many years 
ago, when I was full of enthusiam, and enjoyed the 
blessings of health, and freedom from engrossing public 
duties ; for I am persuased that now I should be in some 
respects less qualified for the task, — more, however, firom 
the failure of physical than of mental power. Here, on 
the rocky promontory, I shiver in the breeze, which, to 
my companion, is but cool and bracing. The east wind 
ruffles the sea, and impels the little waves to the shores 
of the beautifiil bay, which present alternate diib of red 
sandstone and beaches of yellow sand, backed by undu- 
lated heights and gentle aodivities, slowly rising to the 
not distant horizon ; fields and woods, with villages, and 
scattered villas, forminff — ^not wild nor altogether tame — 
a pleasing landiicape, which, in its summer and autumnal 
garniture of grass and com, and sylvan verdure, orehaid 
blossom and fruit, tangled fence-bank, and f^irze-chid 
common, wiU be beautifm indeed to the lover of nature. 
Then, the balmy breezes from the west and south will 
waft health to Uie reviving invalid. At present, the cold 
vernal gales sweep along the channel, conveying to its 
haven the extended fleet of boats that rendor Bircham, 
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on the opposite horn of the bay, one of the most cele- 
brated or the toathem fishing-stations of England. High 
over the waters, here and there, a solitary gull slowlj 
adymces against the breexe, or shoots athwart, or with a 
beantiful ^ding motion sweeps down the aerial current. 
At the entrance to Torquay are assembled many birds of 
the same kind, which, by their hovering near the surfiioe, 
thdr varied evolutions, and mingling cries, indicate a 
shoal, probably of atherines or sprats. On that little 

Syramidal rock, prqjecting from the water, repose two 
usW Oormorants ; and, far away, in the direction of 
Portland Island, a gannet, well-known by its peculiar 
fli^t, winnows its exploring way, and plunges headlong 
into the deep." 

And, speaking of the conclusion of his great work, on 
the last page, he says of it : — 

" Commenced in hope, and carried on with zeal, though 
ended in sorrow and sickness, I can look upon my 
work without much regard to the opinions which con- 
teniporaiy writers may form of it, assured that what is 
useful in it will not be forgotten; and knowing that 
already it has had a beneficial effect on many of the 
present, and will more powerfully influence the next gaw- 
raiion of our home-onuthologists. I had been led to think 
that I had occaaionaUy been somewhat rude, or at least 
blunt, in mr criticisms ; but I do not perceive wherein 
I have much erred in that respect, and I fed no inclina- 
tion to apologise. I have hm. honest and sincere in my 
endeavours to promote the truth. With death, apparently 
not distant, before my eyea^ I am pleased to think that I 
have not countenanoed error, through fear of &vour: 
neither have I in any caae modified my statements so as 
to endeavour thereby to conceal or palliate my fisnlte. 
Though I might have accomplished more, I am thankful 
for having been permitted to add very considerably to the 
knowledge previously obtained of a very pleasant subject. 
If I have not very frequently indulged in reflections on the 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as suggested by 
even my imperfect understanding of his wonderful works, 
it is not beMuse I have not ever been sensible of the 
relation between the Creator and his creatures, nor 
because my chief enjoyment, when wandering among the 
hiUs and valleys, exploring the rugged shores of the 
ocean, or searching the cultivated fields, has not been in 
a sense of His presence. ' To Him who alone doeth great 
wonders' be all the glory and praise. Reader, farewdl ! " 
Mr. Macgillivray was able to return to Aberdeen — ^to 
die. He expired on the 5th of September last, at the age of 
fifty-six, leaving a large family l^hind him, for whom he 
had been unable (through the slendemess of his means 
throughout life) to make any provision. His eldest son 
has, however, already distinguished himself as a naturalist^ 
having been employed by the late earl of Derby, on board 
the expedition sent by lum round the world ; and he is 
now absent as Government Naturalist on board the 
RaHlemake, which lately sailed to carry out and com- 
pete the exploration of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Southem Paofic* We may therefore expect to have con- 
aiderahle accessions to our knowledge of the Natural 
History of these regions from his uready experienced 
pen. 



UNCLE TOM'S CABIN VINDICATED. 

It is not often that a novel, the ostensible purpose of 
which is to amuse, is criticised as though it were a 
sdentifie treatise or a book of stetistict. There is gene* 
rally some latitude allowed in the caaeof a work of fiction, 
which protects it from tiiat kind of judgment. In the 
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case, however, of Vncle TonCi Cabin, we have an excep- 
tion to this rule. As we remarked in our notice of it, 
artistic eflfect was not so much ite object as the advocacy 
of a canse. Instead of being devoted to amuse ite readers, 
it sought to awake their feelings, and enlist their sympa- 
thies in behalf of a much-abused and long-suffering elasi. 
It was a bill of indictment prefisrred before the whole 
world against the system of slavery, and it put shive- 
holders upon their defence. It came totally out of the 
walk of merely fictitious literature, and dealt with the 
stem realities of the world. It did not only relate inci- 
dente, and weave them into a tale, but it suggeeted prac- 
tical thoughts, and urged the necessity of a course of 
political action. It was natural, then, that such a book 
should meet with exceptional treatment, — ^that it should 
be referred to some other standard than that of the class 
to which it nominally belongs, and that accuracy of stete- 
■ment and actual truth should be deemed essential to it. 

Those who ventured upon adverse opinions of Mrs. 
Stowe's work generally took this course. They admitted 
that it was all very well as a novel, — that it was amusing, 
fiill of dramatic incident, and constructed with consum- 
mate skill ; but that, for the rest, Mrs. Stowe had in- 
dulged in something more than the ordinary licence of I 
novel writers,— *-thai ahe had invented much that never 
hi^pened, and never could have happened, — ^that where 
ahe had drawn from nature, she had exaggerated, over- 
coloured, and caricatured, — that sometimes even she had 
slandered, and that, as a picture of the real condition of 
the slaves, and a representetion of the actual conduct of 
masters, the book was altogether unworthy of being relied 
upon. Some writers — those, for example, who only 
desire literary success — would have been well content 
with this mixture of praise and condemnation. But Mrs. 
Stowe had a very different purpose in view. We do not 
, suppose, indeed, that she was indifferent to the feme of 
sncoessfiil authorship, but she was fer more anxious to do 
something toward the emancipation of the negroes than 
to be ranked among the greatest writers ; and she deter- 
mined to prove that the fecte of the case justified aU she 
had written. This result is before us, in a bulky book of 
about six hundred pages, entitled A Key to Vncle Tom** 
Cabin. 

We do not think any one can read this book without 
concurring in the opinion we expressed in a former number, 
that Vncle TonCi Cabin not only did not exaggerate the 
horrors of slavery, but that womanly delicacy forbade 
Mrs. Stowe even to touch upon some of its worst features. 
The inddente of the New Orleans trade in beautiful slave 
girls were suggestive of much that was too horrid and re- 
volting for a woman to write or speak about. Decorum 
and (£arity alike prompted the authoress to throw a veil 
over scenes at the bare thought of which any Englishman 
possessed of ordinary humanity would shudder. The Key 
proves convincingly that much stronger ground might 
have been taken without overstepping tiie lunite of truth. 
The character of Haley, the slave-dealer, is more than 
verified by copies of letters which have jMiased betm'een 
actual sUve-hunters, who, in the public papers, advertised 
their packs of hounds trained for the purpose of tracking 
negroes, such advertisemente being illustrated bv rou^h 
cute of n^proes running away, and dogs in full cnase, in 
the same way as we see, in some of our country papers, a 
representetion of a ship at the commencement of an an- 
nouncement of the tmie at which packete saiL . The 
delineation of Legree is abundantly borne out by the 
records of the trials of slaveholders who have wantonly 
tortured and killed their slaves. We have in the indis- 
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putable legal docuinents of yarioos itates a mase of fiicts, 
of wluch the following are a specimeD. One master 
caused a alare to chop off the head of a feUow-skve with 
an axe, as a punishnient for a slight otfenoe. Another brute 
shot a slave-woman without any apparent provocation. 
Another tied a negress to his horse by ropes, and dragged 
her, barefoot and bleeding, between twenty and tkirty 
miles. And a fourth monster tormented a black man, 
on suspicion of theft, with the whip and the application of 
fire to various parts of his body, for twelve consecutive 
hours, till the victim died beneath his punishment. In 
this last case, the horror is heightened by the fact, that 
two white men, invited by the owner of the slave ex- 
pressly to see what he was doing, stood by without inter- 
fering while these barbarities were being enacted. As an 
additional feature of the slave system, not presented in 
XIncle Tom*i Cabin, we have i^ipendc^ to the man- 
hunters and man-torturers an appendage in the shape of an 
official torturer — one Kephart, a po£ceman of Noifolk, 
Virginia. This man's e^ence in a trial in the state of 
Massachusetts is given at length, and reveals the fiuits 
that the policemen of Virginia are leffiiimately employed 
as flagellators for the slaveholders. Kephart coolly ad- 
mitted that he flogged men, women, and children, at so 
much a head, either in the public prison, where they were 
brought to him for the purpose, or at the private houses 
of their owners, when he was sent for. That it was no 
business of his to inquire whether they deserved flogging 
or not ; and he never did so. That was the masters' 
affidr, and they took the responsibUitv. When he was 
told to flog a nigffer, and was paid his price, he did so, 
right or wrong. Upon being asked how many negroes he 
had flogged, he looked calmly round the room, and replied, 
" I don't know how many niggers you have got here 
in Massachusetts, but I should think I have flogged as 
many as you've got in the state." And to another ques- 
tion he answered, " I never refuse a good job in that line." 
What sort of flogging this police flogging is, appears from 
the authenticated testimony of an eye-witness. It is 
inflicted with a buffalo-whip, some twelve feet lone, upon 
human beings strapped to flat boards by the hands, feet, 
and middle. Every stroke brings away a strip of living 
flesh, and when the punishment is over, it leaves the 
victim's back a mass of raw lacerated flesh and muscle. 
Well might one of the counsel employed at that Massa- 
chusetts trial say of Kephart, " Why, gentlemen, he 
sells agony ! Torture is his stock in trade 1 He is a 
walking scourge I He hawks, peddles, retails, groans and 
tears about the streets of Norfolk !" After proof of this 
kind — ^proof which is beyond dispute — it is easy to read 
of Haleys or Legrees without accusing Mrs. Stowe of 
exaggeration. 

We have mentioned above some cases of slave murders 
which led to the trials of the murderers, and that brings 
us to a consideration of the state of the Uw as regards 
slaves. The man who forced one slave to chop off 
another slave's head, and the other who torturea the 
negro to death, were convicted of murder, but of murder 
only " in the second degree," the punishment for which 
is imprisonment for a lunited term of years. But the 
decisions of the judges and the arguments of counsel, in 
those and in other cases, and the laws of the slave states, 
into which Mrs. Stowe has laboriously searched, open up 
such a view of slavery as makes it evident that cruelty is 
the natural, and, so to speak, legitimate efEect of the 
system. Murder is the only wrong from which the slave 
is protected. He may be beaten, tortured, burnt within 
an inch of his life, with scarcely a hope of redress. 
Judges on the bendi pronounce gravely that, from the 
very nature of the relation which slavery sets up, the 
authority of the master must be absolute — ^the submission 
of the slave unconditional. That in all cases, without 
regard to the right or the wrong, the court of justice 



must lean to the side of the master. That the slave is a 
" personal chattel," without any legal wiU of his own. In 
the eye of the law, the chattel is destitute of desire or 
feeling. He cannot possess any property. He cannot 
recover compensation for any injury. His master may 
not sue for redress for any assault upon him, except that 
assault be of a kind to injure his value as^operty. He 
cannot give evidence against a white man. It is easy to 
see how this last provision renders the slave utterly de- 
fenceless. He may be slaughtered in the presence of a 
hundred of his African brethren, but the wnite homicide 
can clear himself by his own oath: that is sufficient, 
though all the negroes in the world were ranged on the 
other side. The scruples a man who kills and tortures 
will have about taking an oath, as a means of escaping 
punishment, may safdy be estimated as very slight. 

It has been denied that the franHy of slaves are often 
separated, or that children in arms are sold away from 
their mothers. In one state, indeed — that of Louisiana — 
we think there is law forbidding the separation of mothers 
from their children under ten years of age. But &ct8 
upon flicts are nven, showing that in general no con- 
siderations are allowed to stand in the way of the profit of 
those who traffic in human beings. Page after page of 
advertisements, taken from the southern newspapers, are 
reprinted, in which traders advertise their roimness to 
buy sbives at the best market prices, and their willingness 
to sell " upon lair terms," not families of negroes, but 
"valuable assortments." Black babies are not to be 
found in their catalogues, but " likely field hands," 
" clever house servants," " good seamstresses," '* expert 
mechanics," and "handsome mulatto women." It is 
evident that such " assortments " as these cannot be 
brought to market without rending asunder family ties ; 
and no one who reads these evidences of slavery, as they are 
frimished, not by abolitionists, but by slave-owners and 
slave-traders themselves, can come to any other conclusion 
than that the social and domestic ties of the negro are 
habitually and systematically violated. If ftirther proof 
of this were wanting, it is indeed to be found in the de- 
clarations of the assemblies of the ministers of religion, 
that the marriage tie between blacks, though they may 
be Christians, is not to be regarded as binding ; but that 
the wife and husband, separated from each other by 
changes in the possession of property, should be allowed 
to contract fresh alliances. 

We are often told that the slaves are better off than if 
they were free ; that, in fact, they are so happy, they 
would not willingly be emancipated. This view can only 
be urged by those who have the lowest ideas of humanity, 
for no amount of physical well-being can compensate for 
the degradations incident to the mildest form of slavery. 
But even that miserable apology is imtrue, and the slave- 
holden themselves famish abundant testimony of its false- 
hood. The southern papen teem with advertised rewuds 
for runaway slaves ; the premium on their capture rangii^ 
from 600 dollars downwards. Surely, if they were so 
contented, such announcements, continually repeated, would 
not be necessary. That they cannot be contented, how- 
ever, these advertisements are amply sufficient to show. 
They are described as having their front teeth knocked 
out, — as branded with certain lettcra, — as carrying shot- 
marks upon the person, and the tokens of stnpes upon 
the back. In one instance, a slave, described as a good 
preacher, is inquired after ; and he is to be known by 
some of his toes having been cut off. Human nature in 
negroes must be very different from what it is in white 
men before it can be possible that skves who can be thus 
identified can be well treated, contented, or happy. 

But there is something more in these advertisements 
which asks for special notice. Slaves are described as too 
stupid aud ignorant for ft-eedom. If that wera so, surelj 
it would be no wonder, seeing that in many slave states it 
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is contrary to the law to allow them to be educated ; and 
in all, there is a strong feeling that intelligence among the 
blacks is dangeroiu. Place a number of Anglo-Saxons in 
that condition, and keep them there by force generation 
after generation. Is it likely they would be anything else 
bat stupid and ignorant P Bat these advertisements of 
ranaway slaves betoken a higher condition of intelligence 
than might be imagined. Their owners, who ought to 
know them best, describe them as " intelligent," often 
"able to read and write, and forge passes ;" sometimes as 
" pious." What is, perhaps, more starUing than all is, 
that many of the runaways are no more like negroes than 
our English readers. They are only negroes by law. 
These advertisements paint them often as having " Roman 
noses, " ruddy cheeks," " skins inclined to freckle," 
" clear complexions," " sandy hair," &c. Those who are 
put on the scent are warned that such a slave woman is 
"as white as most white women," and that such a 
" negro boy " can " easily pass for white." This is the 
actual language of the advertisements, and to those who 
have thought that slavery was confined to black skins, and 
have had their abhorrence of it mitigated by the pr^'udice 
of colour, these facts will exhibit the system in its darkest 
aspect. 

Another thing which strikes us in reading these adver- 
tisements is the possibility that there are slaves in whom 
there is not the slightest tinge of black blood. It is well 
known that many of the red men have been reduced to 
bondage, and it is fiu: from certain that white children are 
not often kidnapped. When we reflect upon the cha- 
racters of men who carry on the internal slave trade of 
America, we shall see that they offer no security against 
the perpetration of that crime. Accustomed as they are to 
deal in human life, and to sell people who are nearly 
white as well as blacks, they are very unlikely to be par- 
ticular about the descent of a child who falls into their 
hands } and when they can advertise blue eyes and sandy 
hair, as well as black skins and woolly heads, as mer- 
chandise, there is very little chance of suspicion being 
excited or public opinion interfering with them. In con- 
nection with this we may notice, as an indication of public 
feeling in the slave states, the open declaration of a 
governor of Kentucky that the labouring population of 
any country, whether white or black, is a dangerous 
element, unless enslaved. 

It is impossible, in the course of a notice of this 
land, to give anything more than an imperfect idea of 
such a book as the £sy to Uncle Ibm*s Cabin, It is 
a mass of facts, each bearing its own moral, and sug- 
gesting a train of thought. It must be read to be appre- 
ciated ; but we may remark, in conclusion, that if any- 
thing were wanting to show the evil effects of slavery, not 
only upon the slaves, but upon the masters as well, it is 
to be found in such facts as these, that clergymen defend 
shiveiy as a moral relation, and twist the precepts of reli- 
gion, in order to justify it. That judges avow that the 
ordinary rules of justice are not to be observed between 
black men and white. That authorities shut their eyes to 
violations of the law ; and when a mob shoot an abo- 
litionist, declare that the murder is not punishable. That 
citizens, otherwise respectable, do not hesitate, in defence 
of shivery, to aid the commission of the most violent out- 
rages, and that in a country claiming to be the freest 
upon the earth, all discussion on the forbidden subject 
is prohibited, under the penalty of death, at the hands of 
Judge Lynch. Surelv, this is sufBcient to prove that an 
institution which needs to be defended in that way is i-adi- 
nlly bad, and that the support of it involves the destruc- 
tion of order and the disregard of morality. Such con- 
siderations as these ought to induce the Americans them- 
selves, without any pressure on the part of other nations, 
to put an end to a system under which atrocities are per- 
mitted which cannot be contemplated without horror. 
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ADDRESS TO THE FREEMASONS. 

DELITEBED AT THEIH YESTIVAL, JUNE 21ST, 1848, IN AID 

OF THE FUNDS OF THEIR ASTLUX FOB THE POOR 

AND AGED MASONS. 

A RICH man lived 'mid all that life could know 
Of Peace and Plenty in our lot below ; 
His wealth was ready, and his hand was kind. 
Where friends might sue, or rigid Duty bind ; 
He gave to kindred, and bestowed his aid 
Where Bight could sanction the demand it made ; 
But there he paused — ^his bosom never felt 
Compassion's impulse kindle, rise, and melt : 
With stoic ease he turned from every cause 
That had no claim except through Mercy's laws ; 
And, coldly good, he measured out his span — 
An honest, moral, true, and prudent man. 

The rich man died, and, cleansed from earthly leaven. 
Upward he sprung, on pinions stretched for heaven ; 
Onward he soared, and well nigh reached the gate 
Where Angel-sentries ever watch and wait 
But there he fluttered, just below the place 
VHiere Bliss and Glory pour their crowning grace ; 
Striving with Hope to gain the eternal height. 
And weakly drooping as he sought the flight. 
" 'Tis vain," the Angel-keeper cried, " 'tis vain. 
Thou must return, and dwdll on earth again. 
One feather more thy ample wings must wear. 
Ere they will lift thee through this ambient air ; 
Good as thou art, go back to human dust ; 
Man, to be Crod-like, must be mare than just* 
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The humbled spirit took its downward way. 

And here resumed its working garb of clay ; 

For threescore years and ten it stemmed Life's tide, 

And breathed and thought — ^the trying and the tried- 

StiU was he honest — still he loved the best 

The ones who claimed the kindness in his breast. 

Still was he trusted as the type of truth — 

The moral oracle of age and youth — 

His love began with mother, wife, child, friend ; 

But there he found Affection must not end. 

His gentle sympathy now turned to heed 

The stranger's sorrow and the stranger's need. 

With right goodwiQ he ever sought to dry 

The tear that dimmed the lonely orphan's eye ; 

He gave his Pity and bestowed his gold 

Where want abided with the Poor and Old ; 

He burst the bonds of duty's narrow thrall. 

His soul grew wider, and he felt for all, 

Tbe Rich Man died — again his spirit flew 
On through the broad Elysian fidds of blue I 
Higher, still higher, till he saw once more 
The crystal arch he failed to reach before ; 
And, trembling there, he feared to task his might, 
To travel further in the realms of light. 

" Fear not," the Angd-warder cried, " I see 
The plume that now will waft thee on to me : 
Thy wings have now the feather that alone 
Lifts the created to the Father's throne. 
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'Tis Mercy, bonnteons Mercy, warm and wide. 
That brings the mortal to the Maker's side ; 
'Tis dove-eyed Mercy deifies the dost* 
Man, to be God-Uke, mnst be more ihasijust. 
Up to thy place." The Spirit soon obeyed 
The Angel's words. A tone of music played 
In melting murmurs round the fields of blue, 
And Cherubs came to lead the Spirit through ; 
The crystal portal opened at the strain — 
The spirit passed — the Angel watched again — 
Still crying to the short-winged sons of dust, 
" Man to be God-like, must be mare ihsajuet.*' 

Ye willing workers in a sacred band, 
Among the noblest in our noble land — 
Ye gladly build in Charity's blest name 
The Christian altars raised to England's fame ; 
Altars that serve to break the storms that rage 
In fearfiil gloom round Poverty and Age ; 
Ye help the helpless with a cheerful zeal. 
Ye feel for want as Man should ever feci, 
Ye shed the essence of your God around, 
For God is seen where Charity is found. 

Fear not to die, for freely do ye spare 

Some of the " talents " trusted to your care : 

Well may we hope to gain the highest flight 

Toward the portal of celestial light ; 

For if that portal Mercy's plume can win, 

Ye bear the pinions that shall let you in. 



LET US GIVE THANKS. 

Let us give thanks, with grateful soul. 

To Him who sendeth all ; 
To Him who bids the planets roll. 

And sees a " sparrow fall." 
Though grief and tears may dim our joys, 

And Care and Strife arrest, 
'Tis Man, too often, that alloys 

The lot his Maker blessed ; 
While sunshine lights the boundless sky, 

And dew-drops feed the sod — 
While stars and rainbows live on high — 

Let us give thanks to God. 

We till the Earth in Labour's health, 

We plant the acorn cup ; 
The fields are crowned with golden wealth, 

The green tree springeth up ; 
The sweet, eternal waters gush 

From mountain and from vale ; 
The vineyards blush with purple flush. 

The yellow hop-leaves trail : 
And while the Harvest flings its gold. 

And cowslips deck the sod — 
While limpid sti'eams are clear and cold. 

Let ns give thanks to God. 

The flower yields its odour-breath. 

As gentle winds go past ; 
The grasshopper that lurks beneath 

Chirps merrily and fast ; 
The ringdove coos upon the spray. 

The larks full anthems pour ; 
The bees start with a jocund lay. 

The waves sing on the shore ; 



Hosannahs fill the wood and wild. 
Where human step ne'er trod ; 

And Nature, like an unweaned child. 
Smiles on its parent, God. 

Say, Brothers, shall the bird and bloom 

Thus teach, and teach in vain? 
Shan aU the Love-rays that illume. 

Be lost in clouds of pain ? 
Shall hearts be dead and vision blind 
, To all that Mercy deals? 
Shall Soul and Reason fiiil to find 

The Shrine where Instinct kneels ? 
Ah, no ! while glory lights the sky. 

And beauty paints the sod — 
While stars and rainbows live on high. 

Let us give thanks to God. 



" WHERE THE WEARY ARE AT REST." 

Grief is bitter o'er the dust. 

When we hear the churchyard knell ; 
But echoes of an upward trust 

Float around the tolling bell. 
Selfish, even in our love, 

Sorrow may become too deep ; 
And Faith and Patience often prove 

The stroke is kind that bids us weep. 
Think, while mourning broken-hearted 

O'er the friends that cheered and blessed. 
We shall follow the departed, 

" Where the weary are at rest I " 

It is well that we should sigh 

When the dark death -shadows fall ; 
But there's an eternal sky 

Behind the tear-cloud of the pall. 
Though the hour of parting brings 

Anguish that we groan to hear, 
Hope, sweet bird of promise, sings 

In the yew-tree of Despair. 
Let lis hearken while her story 

Whispers to the aching breast, 
** Those ye mourn are crowned with gloiy. 

Where the weary are at rest I" 



HOW ALMA MATER GIVES HER BOYS 
A HOLIDAY. 

Commemoration I There is everything in the sound, 
from express and excursion trains down to al-fretco 
lunches, flower-shows, concerts, Weippert's band, "lion- 
izing " on the most extensive scale, hired crockery and 
solar lamps, heavy dons, dressed heavily, and pretty faces 
tricked out in the lightest possible bonnets ; noisy and 
polite undergraduates, gloomily polite " fathers of 
families," literally taken aback at the attention the girls 
meet with ; heated cooks, looking as if they never had 
known such a week's duty, and probably devoutly hoping 
they never may again ; excited waiters, carrying something 
nowhere, and yet contriving to be everywhere at once ; 
omnibuses thundering along like the cannon up Mount 
St. Bernard, and threatening to throw the portmanteaus 
into the second-floor, where the heads are gazing, as thick 
as blackberries on an unattainable thorn ; everybody ex« 
pecting somebody or missing somebody, or making 
arrangements with somebody, or wondering where some- 
body is, was, or wiU be. Such is a small, very, very 
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small, general notion of Ahna Mater's great holidajr, 
when dl bar boys, old and jonng, good and naughty, are 
about to go "home for the holidays/' — we beg pardon, 
the vacation. 

Our London friends have just come up, and are seated 
at breakfast. Very good people are these same London 
friends of ours ; but their idMs of the University and of 
university life are rather vague. Mr. Hopkins talks of 
" Oxford College ;" Miss Juna Hopkins wants to know 
who performs at the " theatre ;" and Mr. John Hopkins, 
who has put on a white cravat out of compliment to the 
University, and whose red face, consequently, looks very 
like a strawberry dressed for the evening, is in ecstasies at 
finding Bass an ingredient in our breakfisst. Mrs. Hopkins 
forms a general idea of Oxford economy from the salmon- 
cutlets, sweetbreads, and other delicacies on the table ; 
and of its studies, from my single-sticks and bull terrier ; 
and mentally blesses her stars that " John " was kept to 
the desk in Finch Lane, City. 

Although Miss Julia does come from the wrong, i.e. the 
substantial side of Temple Bar, she is very pretty, and 
quite as becomingly dressed as any don's lady we are likely 
to encounter. I rather pity poor Mrs. Hopldn's heavy 
green satin this fearful hot day, and inwardly coi^ecture 
that she is "training" for a female walking-match, or 
something of that kind. If so, to-day will, as they say 
under such circumstances, " take it out of her." But she 
looks very merry, and seems resolved to be pleased with 
everything. 

It is Commemoration morning, and on Commemoration 
morning it is no use trying to see anything else. What 
an awful mob ; and how weU and yet inoffensively those 
constables do their duty in keeping the carriage track 
clear I We have passed St. Mary's, and the RadcUfT, and I 
pass Mrs. Hopkins, armed with a lady's ticket, into the 
ladies' gallery, wisely keeping Miss for mysdf and the 
area below. It may be cruel to separate mother and 
daughter on such an occasion; but it's just what you 
woidd do yourself, if you had the opportunity I As to 
Mr. John, he is, I believe, tomewkere. 

The theatre is crowded, and the most noisy demon- 
strations are going on. After all, next to the splendid 
assembly of perhaps the fairest girls in England, the 
grand fun of Commemoration consists in the men calling 
out various public names of things and people for applause 
or otherwise. Just as we enter some one hu sung 
out, " The Bishop of Bullocksmithy." Hoorrrah ! 
Wh-o-orah I resound from more than a thousand voices, 
intermingled with a few groans, chiefly arising, it is 
supposed, from his lordship's interference in the Tape and 
S«iling-wax for the Million Fund Society. Immediately 
another voice proclaims, '* The Ladies in Pink Bonnets," 
which is unanimously received ; but before any young lady 
in a pink bonnet has time to reflect whether she is the 
pink bonnet who first led to so marked a demonstration, 
" Joe Muggins's Dog " is cheered and hooted, ending in a 
diversion to " Lord John Russell," " The Christ cSurch 
Boat," "Disraeli," "Charles Dickens," "The Ladies 
who were not at the BaU," " Mrs. Harris," " Cardinal 
Wiseman" (awftil groans), "The Guardian" (very 
mixed), "Things in general," "Nothing particular," and 
BO on, leaving a stranger utterly bewildered at the com- 
prehensive views entertained by the members of the 
University, and thoroughly acquitting them of the charge 
of want of interest in the affairs of every-day life. 

But the dons begin to arrive. Each member of this 
solemn procession meets with a similar reception ; and it 
is easy to perceive whether the proctors and other officials 
have ruled with an iron hand, or with that quiet gentle- 
manly discipline which has so much more effect. Oxford 
is not usually thought a healthy place, and yet, to judge 
from the noise which has been going on without inter- 
mission for nearly two hours, and which will be renewed 



hereafter, lungs cannot suflbr much vrithin its precincts. 
At lengtii all the procession are seated, and the Vice- 
chanceUor begins a very dry speech, opening the proceed- 
ings. This being in Latin, we prefer that our readers 
should go and hear it themselves on some future occasion. 

And now the " honorary degrees " are conferred. Here 
comes the great Lord Pumpkin, ex-minieter of the Red- 
pole interest, whose services are going to be rewarded by 
a D.C.L. To be sure, some of nis late proceedings in 
India were thought illegal; but then, that is the very reason 
why the University should teaeh hbi a little law, if only 
in the shape of a title. He is followed by the great 
rajah of Bangbnngbongbing, who didn't settle that diffi- 
cult affair about the opium question, but who has been 
making talaamt till his back must be like a piece of India- 
rubber. 

The right rev. the bishop of Salmagundi, Bermudas, 
has a better daim. He has exchanged a hard-working 
parish for a harder- working colony, and the colonists are 
only wishing him back again among them. He is a fine, 
venerable man, who looks as though he thought more of 
his duty than his dignity. As many such honorary 
degrees as you will, Auna Mater! And so think the 
undergraduates ; for you can scarcely hear his name read 
out for the cheering. 

WeU, the degrees are over, and Miss Julia, like most 
people at a new show, is anxious to know " what comes 
next." Alas 1 the public oration is capital, and capitally 
delivered, but that is Latin too, so Jufia pouts, bites the 
handle of her parasol, and fidgets, and leans more fatigued 
on my arm, and- 1 observe some other ladies doing the 
same, and seeming rather to eigoy the fun when some 
wag from the gallery politely requests the public orator 
to " cut it short," or another exhorts him to " put on 
some more steam," or to " go ahead ;" or, when some 
one, wilfully assuming that it is over, shouts out 
" bra-a-a-a-vo ! " 

The recitations follow and, although some of these are 
Latin, some are likewise English, so all people are satis- 
fied. The essay " on the metaphysical tendency of poli- 
tics to settle the question of human infinitude " is cer- 
tainly rather above the young friend on my right arm, 
and, possibly, above that of several others, male and 
female, in all parts of the house. But it is manly and 
well written, and will read well, and bear thinking over. 
The Latin poems we must take upon trust. We believe 
there are few examiners whom a single false quantity 
would have auy more chance of escaping than a mouse 
frt)m our own " Tib." But the Newdegate, i. e. the 
English prize poem, it is therein lies the charm. The 
ladies are all on the very tip-toe of expectation and atten- 
tion, and a young gentleman, in very black cloth and 
very white tie and bands, begins. 

Thank goodness ! It m a subject common people know 
a litUe about (for as we like people to come and see us at 
Commemoration, we really ought to give them some 
little that they can understand) ; "Marius weepins among 
the ruins " or " Finding the body of Harold." Nothine 
could be more popular—at least, if anybody has ever read 
Goldsmith or been to the pirtorial dungeon in IVafidgar 
Square. This time it is Harold, and one can listen and 
think of half a dozen artists and the living modd-room at 
the Royal Academy at the same time. 

Tremendous applause, for the poem is good, and the 
poet a fovourite. llungs come rapidly to an end, and we 
run out hastily and catch a first-rate seat (i. e, we stand 
in one of the window reeesses) to see the procession 
return, augmented by its newly*made D J).'s and D.CL.'s. 
Home again ; a hasty but rather sumptuous lunch ; a 
fresh relay of lady guests (we still clinging to ours from 
the wrong side of Temple Bar), and off to a glorious 
flower-show in some lovely gardens not &r fit>m the 
river, but raised above its damp. Never mind the damp. 
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howerer, it is munmer — ^higli snmmer, and our compa- 
nion caught no cold at the procession of the hoats last 
nidbt. 

Eancy a San»-iouci in miniature, only without the 
guitars f fancy a Watteau picture, only with modem 
costumes, academical caps and gowns included, and you 
have the beau ideal of an Oxford flower-show. I dai'e 
say the flowers are veir pretty ; in f^t, all the world 
says so, though no one is looking at them. A bouquet 
of lovely English girls, laughing, flirting, talking, and 
looking pret^, as only English girls look (we are not 
going on the continent at present, so we are not afraid to 
speak out) ; if all this won't spoil your taste for botaniz- 
ing, why then, my dear reader, '* diflierent people have 
diflbrent opinions." 

Back again to dinner, and after dinner to a wine-party, 
made ciTitized by our presiding genii of the day — our lady 
visitors. ** Dear Alma Mater," we would say, as of erst 
in our childhood, " if you would only let us have a few 
young ladies to see and play with us a little oftener ; if 
you would only let us coax you into such another treat 
now and then during the year, we would be such good 
boys. We would give up smoking at breakfast, we would 
confine our dogs to those of a more drawing-room pat- 
tern, and not a fEoihing of our pocket-money should go 
in rats. Do, dear Alma Mater, do 1 " 



CELESTE BERTIN. 

A FEW LBATES FROM THE NOTK-BOOK OF A PHT8I0IAN. 

The incidents which I am about to relate took place in 
the year 18 — , shortly after I had taken out my diploma 
in Paris. I had just exchanged the gay insouciance of 
student-life for the forced decorum of the physician. 

My resources were far from ample ; indeed, I had often 
great difficulty in scraping together the few francs neces- 
sary for my wecklv rent, and I have known what it was, 
occasionally, to take a walk instead of a dinner. I led a 
dull life : with no amus^ents, no friends. This year, 
however, a patient had chanced to give me a season-ticket 
for the theatre of the Porte St. Martin. It was my sole 
recreation, and I went every night. 

A dSbutante was advertised to appear in a new play. 
Author and actress were alike unxnown: report spoke 
vaguely and variously of their merits: the theatrical 
world was thrown into a fever of anticipative excitement, 
and I amongst the rest. 

The Porte St. Martin was my theatrical world. The 
Odfon and the Vari^t^ were become to me as unknown 
regions : I was an alien to the Ambigus, and sighed in 
vain for the Op^ra Comique. As you may suppose, this 
announcement was foil of interest for me, — I had nothing 
else to think of for weeks before the event. 

The evening came : I was one of the first arrivals, and 
succeeded in obtaining my usual seat in the centre of the 
pit. The house was crowded long before the musicians 
made their appearance; and during the long half-hour 
before the play commenced, I amused myself with trying 
to . discover the new author, by the anxious expression 
which must, of course, be visible in his face. I fixed 
upon one individual, in the nearest stage-box, as the can- 
didate for dramatic fiime. He was a pale young man, 
dressed with faultless taste, and was gazing earnestly 
round the house, — ^not like the theatrical habituS, who 
stares languidly about him to single out his acquaintances 
with a nod, — ^but nervously and apprehensively, as one 
who dreads a critic in every spectator. He was alone, 
and I observed that every now and then he wiped his 
forehead, or folded his arms resolutely across his chest, 
as if to keep down the agitation that possessed him. 
When the overture began, he retired behind the draperies 
of the box, and when the curtain rose, I forgot him. 



The first and second scenes were decidedly dull. Socage 
played the hero, a young Spanish cavaliero ; but he could 
produce no effect in it, — ^the house was cold and silent, — 
the applause that welcomed Bocage was for the actor, and 
not the piece. The debutante, however, had not yet 
made her appearance, and the audience began to whisper 
to each other that if the kdy were no better than the 
play, and the play no better than at present, the whole 
must be a foilure. The third scene began : the stage re- 
presented the environs of Granada, in the time of Boabdil 
el Chico ; a party of Moors, ignorant of the near approach 
of the Spanish invaders, were carousing under some 
trees. Wine and fimcied security rendered them insen- 
sible of danger ; for away was heard the faint echoing 
tread of the hostile troops ; in front, the song, the wine- 
cup, and the dance. On a sudden, a wild and beautifbl 
form bounded into the circle of revellers I Her aims ex- 
tended, her hair fioating on the wind, one hand grasping 
a lance, — fire, disdain, inspiration in her eye : so stood 
Celeste Bertin. A thrill of admiration ran through the 
audience : Celeste spoke, — ^words of energy and reproach. 
Her voice filled the theatre, and rang upon the ear like 
martial music. She pointed to the distant hills, and to 
the coming foe ; she bade them rise and save the city of 
their fothers ; the Spaniard and slavery was at hand ; day 
waned and night was coming fost ; back, back to Granada 
while yet was time ; to arms I to arms ! to arms ! 

One look, one gesture, one word of proud command, — 
and she was gone I The curtain instantly fell : it was the 
close of the first act. 

For a moment there was a pause, — and then an over- 
whelming tempest of applause. AU rose simultaneously ; 
the house shook with the sound, and even the band partook 
of the general enthusiasm. 

Her triumph was complete : at the end of every act 
she was twice called upon the stage ; and with eve^ act 
she rose in power and sublimity. As the Moorish danc- 
ing-girl who devotes herself to the defence of her people, 
— who inspires her countrymen with fearlessness, — who 
raises the drooping courage of the indolent Boab(iUl him- 
self, — who sacrifices even her love to her patriotism, — 
and who, at the last, herself leads on the Moors to the 
last fiital engagement, and dies by the sword of her lover, 
Bertin carried the hopes and fears of the whole audience 
along with her. Heroism, nobleness, and devotedncss, 
were painted by her with a truth such as I had never 
beheld on a stage before. Nine times she was summoned 
before the curtain at the end of the play ; flowers and 
even jewels were cast to her from the boxes : Paris had 
never before so rapturously grwt^ a debutante f 

For the ninth time she had bowed and retired, when 
some one called for Hie author. The cry was taken up ; 
the curtain moved again, and — I had guessed aright ! — 
the occupant of the stage-box stepped forward, and 
acknowledged, in a few words, the favours of the public. 
He was sensible, he said, that for his success he was 
entirely indebted to Mdlle. Bertin ; he was proud — glad 
— gratefU — he knew not how to express all that he felt, 
but he thanked them respectfully and sincerely. 

There were a couple of vaudevilles to follow, but I left 
directly, for I could see nothing after Celeste Bertin, and 
returned home in a rapture of admiration. 

Night after night idl Paris flocked to the Porte St. 
Martin to worship the divine actress, — I amongst the 
throng of her followers. Evciy glance, every gesture, 
and tone of the beautiful artiste was treasured in my 
memory, and my chief delight after leaving the theatre 
was to study the play attentively, and endeavour to recall 
the enchantment of her voice and eyes in every passage. 

She was the subject of every conversation. The 
strangest stories were afloat respecting her. From the 
highest gentlemen to the poorest gar^on de boutique, all 
hMl some vague report to circulate. But all a^ted in 
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one point, that she was betrothed and tenderly attached 
to M. Victor, the young author in whose play she had 
made her first appearauoe. 

Six weeks had passed away: the season was at its 
height, and matters were the same at the Forte St. 
Martin. Still Celeste Bertin rose in public estimation 
with every character that she performed. One night, after 
she had surpassed all her former grandeur, and taken us 
by storm in the Fhedre of Racine, I had returned home, 
as usual, to read the piece, and endeavour to reproduce 
in my memory the inspired interpretation of the 
tragSdienne. 1 had dravm my chair to the fire; my 
reading-lamp stood on a table beside me, and I was bend- 
ing over a volume of the great dramatic poet, when a 
sudden and violent knocking at the outer door startled 
me: I listened — ^it was repeated; and as I opened the 
window, a voice cried loudly, — 

" Hok ! holik I is there a surgeon in this house P " 

'' I am a physician," I replied. 

" Yes, yes, come down, — come instantly, pour 
r amour de Dieu I quick 1 there is no time to be lost I '* 

I seized my hat, ran to the door, and there found a 
man, who, the moment that I appeared, beckoned to me 
to follow, and set off running down the street. I had no 
resource but to run also, and so I chased him down two 
neighbouring streets, till he stopped before the gate of a 
smaJl house, and there paused for me to come up. Both 
gate and door were standing open, probably as he had 
left them in his haste : through these he quickly led me 
up a flight of stairs and into a small bedcluanber. There 
were three persons in the room : a female on the bed, an 
old man crouching in a chair by the fireside, weeping 
bitterly, and a woman-servant, who was bathing the fore- 
head of the sufferer. 

" She has been undergoing great excitement," said my 
guide, pointing hurriedly to the bed, " she had scarcely 
reached home when she complainel of giddiness and 
exhaustion ; about half an hour ago she became suddenly 
convulsed, and " 

I seized a candle and crossed rapidly to the patient. 
Heavens ! It was Celeste Bertin I pale and motionless ; 
dressed in the gorgeous robes in which I had beheld her 
a couple of hours since, brilliant with genius and power, 
on the boards of the theatre. There she lay, — her eyes 
closed, — ^her splendid hair, yet glittering with jewels, 
unbound and scattered in wild disorder, — ^her hands con- 
tracted, — ^her whole form rigid and cold. Blood-stains 
were on her lips, and on the pillow : she had ruptured a 
vessel on the lungs. 

For an instant, consternation almost deprived me of the 
power of thought : I trembled to think that the very life 
of this wonderhil being depended on my promptitude and 
skill. I turned to my conductor, — it was M. victor, her 
lover. The expression of agony and entreaty upon his 
face restored me to mvself : I hastened to apply the proper 
restoratives, and to release the patient from some of the 
incumbrances of her theatrical costume. After a time, I 
had the satisfiBu^on to find warmth and consciousness re- 
turn, — she would have spoken, but I forbade the exertion ; 
I explained to her that she had had a sudden attack of 
illness, that the utmost quiet was necessarj, and that I 
should remain all night beside her couch, in order that no 
requisite attention should be wanting. 

I did BO, and dismissed all but the female attendant for 
the night. M. Victor pressed my hand gratefully on 
retiring, and thanked me with intense eam^ness. The 
old man, whom I took to be her father, seemed stupid 
with grief, and scarcely sensible of what was passing. 

Dunug the whole night she slept so stilly and motion- 
less that many times I bent over her to listen if she really 
breathed. All seemed to me like a strange dream, as I 
sat hour after hour, watchins her pale and lovely face, 
and contrasting her, as she lay there, with the terrible 
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and thrilling Phedre that had, but a few brief hours since, 
transfixed me with her appalling beauty. 

The servant sitting at the other side of the bed fell 
asleep ; the feeble lamplight shed a pallid glare upon the 
face of my patient ; not a sound in the house, save the 
ticking of my watch ; not a whisper in the quiet street 
without. The silence, the solitude, the mental exertion 
which I had gone through, all oppressed me; things 
around me were beginning to yield to the influence of 
extreme lassitude and to assume strange and indistinct 
forms. My eyes closed— my breathing became heavy — I 
was just falling into a deep, calm sleep, when I felt my 
wrist grasped tightly, and heard a movement in the bed. 

She was sitting npright, turned towards me, and look- 
ing at me with a strangely mingled expression of anger 
and alarm. 

" Monsieur, awake 1 " 

"For Heaven's sake, mademoiselle, be still 1" I cried, 
bewildered and roused: "you may not exert yourself; 
you know not what you do." 

" Exert myself 1 It is of that I would speak. Hear 
me. I must plav to-morrow night." , 

Impossible 1 I gaculated. 

Qu*esi'€e que vous me dites ?" Impossible P I 
mustl" 

"Madame," I said, firmly, "lie down. I will not 
answer for your life unless you obey me in this." 
I must play." 

You shall not. My reputation is at stake : I value 
that, if you do not value your life." 

" I must I it is necessary — ^you do not know how ne- 
cessary. Ah, monsieur," she went on, with a sudden 
change to gentleness and entreaty — " Ah, monsieur, but 
this one night ; by your art give me strength and power 
to play this one, only night, and I care not if I never 
live another." 

" Madame, lie down." 

She obeyed me. I administered a few drops of cordial, 
took my seat, and looking steadily in her face, went on : 

" Bepose and silence are the conditions on which you 
live. Declamation and excitement would be your death. 
If I permit you to infringe the slight and fragile tenure 
on wmch your existence depends — if I assist you to your 
destruction, I am, in effect, a murderer. I know of no 
right by which madamoiseUe dares to commit self-murder : 
it is my duty to prevent her, and I will." 

What a fierce gleam was ihai which shot from her dark 
eyes as I said these words ! Impatience, disdain, almost 
hatred, flashed upon me in their lustrous glance. But 
she was silent, if not conquered: she turned her &oe 
hastily from me, and we spoke no more. 

Day dawned at last — ^grey, cold, sunless daj. Heavy 
clouds shut in the sky ; not a bird s&ig ; not a leaf 
stirred; not a stray beam made its appearance. She 
slept. Silently her father and lover came and went; 
silently the attendant summoned me down to the salon 
for refreshment ; silently many times that day we stood 
around her coucli in hope and fear, and still she slept on. 
It was a fortunate slumber, and during its long con- 
tinuance we had the unspeakable joy of witnessing the 
returning bloom, — of hearing the calm and regular breath ; 
and from it we hoped and foretold good. 

The shades of evening fell. All day she had reposed 
in that life-giving oblivion, and yet showed no sign of 
waking. I thought that I might venture to my lodgings 
for a few moments to read any letters that might have 
arrived for me. Promising to return in an hour, I went. 

A man [was pacing up and down my apartment when 
I entered. His back was turned towards me : he was 
tall and well-formed : a hat and gloves were thrown upon 
the table, and a large cloak was cast carelessly upon a 
chair. I stopped and observed him. I felt sure that he 
was a stranger ; and yet it was somewhat familiar thus 
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to take possession of my rooms. He stopped — ^looked 
out of the window — so stood for some minutes — ^then 
turned, and seeing me, bowed with perfect self-possession, 
and addressed me. 

"M. H ^,IbcUeveP" 

I assented. 

" Monsieur is the medical adviser of Mdlle. Bertin P *' 

" I have that honour." 

" "Will Monsieur &vour me with his unreserved opinion 
of the kdy's illness — ^if it he likely [here his voice futered 
slightly] to — ^to have a fintal terminaition?" 

I replied briefly, that the symptoms had been highly 
&vourable, and that I believed rest and seclusion might, 
in a few weeks, effect a perfect cure. 

He took a card from his pocket, and wrote some words 
on it in a small, concise hand. Yniile he was doing this, 
I had leisure to observe his pale, dark countenance, his 
firm Up, his easy, aristocratic grace. A brilliant of in- 
tense lustre glitt^^ on his finger ; the rest of his attire 
was fiistidionsly plain-. 

" Oblige me, monsieur," he said, *' by giving this to 
your patient. Good evening." He threw hu doak 
round him, seized his hat, and was gone. In another 
moment I heard the wheds of a carriage drive to the 
door, saw him step in, and, ere a second had elapsed, the 
vehicle had turned the comer of the street, and disap- 
peared. There was a coronet upon the panels. I turned 
to the table, and took up the card. It bore the name of 

the Prince de C A folded paper was laid beneath 

it, on which was written a draft for one thousand 
francs 1 

Pride and Poverty had a hard struggle that evening, 
and Poverty conquered. I was poor — ^very poor. The 
prince had paid me for my attendance on his friend ; I 
might, on this ground, refose payment from her, and so 
balance the obligation. My present need was great, 
and — I put the draft in my pocket-book. The heroic 
reader may condemn me for having thus accepted money 
from an entire stranger — maU, la pauvreii est dure ! 
Let him first be in my position, and then pass judgment 
upon me. 

But to my narrative. Time was flying, and I had 

promised to return to the Rue St. P in an hour. 

Half that time was already past t I had several things to 
arrange, some change of attire to effect, a note to write, 
and a consultation to hold with my landlady. With my 
utmost speed, these occupied me an hour beyond the ap- 
pointed time : at last I left the house, and hastened with 
nervous rapidity in the direction of my patient. When I 
was more than half-way, I remembered the card of the 

Prince de C , and was forced to turn back again, for 

I had left it on the table. I am not superstitious, but 
this return and my dehiy seemed ominous to me. I fell 
into an unusual triepidation, and when within a yard or 
two of my own door, fdt an anxious haste, that appeared 
to summon me back again without delaying even then to 
go in. 

"Bah!" 
ishness!" 



I exclaimed, to myself, " this is mere child- 



And I went in, upstairs, and taking from the table the 
prince's card, observed, for the first time, that the writing 
with which the back was closely lined was in cypher. I 
was surprised, and, I confess it, somewhat curious ; but I 
tiuust it mto my pocket, ran downstairs, and presently 
was running once more in the direction of the Rue 
St. P . 

And now, as I approached it, my agitation returned in 
tenfold power. The nearer I drew, the lf»s I dared to go 
forward: some horrible influence was upon me,— some 
vague and formless dread that moved my inward soul with 
apprehension, and seemed to clog my footsteps to the 
ground. 

The door stood open. / had not left it so. I went up. 



The door of her chamber stood open likewise. I paused 
upon the threshold, and then walked noiBdbssly in. 

I had half expected the shock. She was gone I 

Gone ! — and not a soul was there to tell me whither ! 
I rang the bell furiously ; I cried aloud ; I opened every 
door and closet; I entered every room, from attic to 
kitchen. 

Pather, lover, servant, patient — all gone 1 Every place 
silent and empty. 

She was gone,-^gone to the theatre — ^to her dteth I 
And the empty house P The rest were gone upon a vain 
search for her. I alone knew the £atid direction of her 
steps I 

TiU this moment I had never known I loved her. All 
unquestioned, I had suffered my heart to cherish and 
gamer up a hopdess passion. I was paralyzed, body and 
mind, — plunged into a dreamy wildemess of grief, without 
the power to think or act. 

Tbd time-piece in the dressing-room struck seven. In 
another half-hour she would be again upon the stage 
delighting all hearers with the last inspiration of her 
genius. I started up — 

" Perhaps even now I may rescue her from the fatal 
excitement of performance! perhaps even now prevail 
upon her to return 1" 

My foot was already at the threshold, when I fimded, 
as my glance just rested on the bed, that I saw a paper 
lying beside her pillow. I stopped, turned back, and drew 
forth a crumpled letter, all blotted and blistered over with 
tears. These words were written upon it in a bold, firm 
hand, and were, in some places, almost illegible. 

" Cdeste Bolin. You are mistaken in the Prince de 

C . He does not mean to wed yon. He is engaged 

to another. The king and the court will be in the theatre 
to-morrow evening, and the will be among them. You 
wiU percdve a du-k, handsome woman, to whom will be 
given a seat at the right-hand of the queen. That is the 

Buchessa da G^ , an Italian of birth and fortune — ^your 

rival. Wretched woman I why were yon not content with 
one faithful lover P Victor does love you. The Prince 

de C loves you also — as he would a horse, a hound, 

or a falcon — ^for his amusement ! Watch them narrowly 
to-morrow night. Convince yourself of the truth, and break 
your heart, if you wiU. Cdeste Bertin, how did you dare 
to forget that you were only an actress P " 

Here then was the secret ! Hence her agitation, her 
illness, her frantic determination to perform ! An anony- 
mous and crad letter — a secret love affair kept hidden 
from her father and her betrothed husband, — ^a resolute 
intention to judge for herself and know the worst ! 

In five minutes I was at the stage-door of the Th^tre 
Porte St. Martin, urging the officials to let me speak with 
Mdlle. Bertin. 

Impossible — Mademoiselle is in her dressing-room." 
But I must see her — ^my business is of the utmost 
importance." 

" At the end of the first act I will deliver Monsieur's 
request." 

" It must be now 1 Go to her — say that it is I — 

M. H her physician. I am sure that she wiU speak 

with me." 

The man hesitated, and was about to seek her, when 
a wdl-dresscd person stepped from behind a desk and 
addressed me : — 

" M. H. " here he referred to a paper in his hand — 

" Mdlle. Bertin desired paiticularly that if a gentleman of 
that name should ask to see her, he should on no account 
be admitted. I am very sorry, monsieur, but sndh were 
Mademoiselle's commands." 

" But I tell you that I will enter — she will die without 
you admit me ! nay, she is dyins even now !" 

They smiled, and dosed the door in my face. I know 
not how I got there, but I next found mysdf in the theatre. 
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Bat now a vote of thanks to the chairman. How 
every tongne is again in motion, and what a deafening 
roar follows the few graoeM words in reply which the 
angnst man gives utterance to. Well, although John 
Ball's head may occasionally ache after attending such 
meetings, his general health must be improved by thenL 
Depend upon it, with so many puUic opportunities of 
exercising the lungs, his constitation will always remain 
soand. 



INNS. 

"Whott'er has travelled Ufe'a doll roand, 
Whate'er his fortunes may heve been. 

Must ligh to think hoir oft ne'i found 
Ufe'i warmest welcome at an inn. 

Biuirsvoss. 

The old legitimate, delightftd idea of an inn is becoming 
obsolete ; like so many other traditional blessings, it has 
been sacrificed to the genins of locomotion. The rapidity 
with which distance is consomed obviates the need that 
so long existed of by-way retreats and halting-places. A 
hearty meal or a few hours' sleep caught between the 
arrival of the trains is all the railway traveller requires ; 
and the modem habit of moving in caravans has infinitelv 
lessened the romantic probabilities and comfortable reah- 
ties of a journey: the rural alehouse and picturesque 
hostel now exist chiefly in the domain of memory; crowds, 
haste, and ostentation, triumph here over, privacy and 
rational ei^joyment, as in nearly all the arrangements of 
modem society. Old Walton would discover now but 
few secluded inns that refreshed him on his piscatorial 
excursions : the ancient baUada on the wall have given 
place to French paper ; the scent of lavender no longer 
makes the linen fragrant ; instead of the crackle of the 
open wood fire, we have the dingy coal-smoke, and exha- 
lations of a stove ; and green blmds usurp the place of 
the snowy curtains. Not only these material details, but 
the very social character of the inn is sadly changed. Few 
hosts can find time to gossip ; the dubs have withdrawn the 
wits ; the excitement of a stage-coach arrival is no more ; 
and a poet might travel a thousand leagues without find- 
ing a romantic " maid of the inn " such as Southey has 
immortalized. Jollity, fireedom, and comfort, are no 
longer inevitably associated with the name; the world 
has become a vast procession that scorns to linger on its 
route, and has almost forgotten how to ei\joy. Thanks, 
however, to the conservative spell of Hterature, we can 
yet appreciate, in imaffination at least, the good old 
English Inn. Goldsmith's Village Alehouse has daguer- 
reotvped its humble species, while Dr. Johnson's evenings 
at the Mitre keep vivid the charm of its metropolitan 
fame. Indeed it is quite impossible to imagine what 
British authors would have done without the solace and 
inspiration of the inn. Addison fled thither from domes- 
tic annoyance ; Dryden's chair at Will's was an oracular 
throne; when hard pressed, Steele and Savage sought 
refuge in a tavem and wrote pamphlets for a dinner; 
F^uhar found there his best comic material; Sterne 
opens his Sentimental Journey with his landlord, Mon- 
sieur Dessein, Calais, and his inn-yard ; Shenstone con- 
fessed he fonnd "life's wannest welcome at an inn ;" 
Sheridan's convivial brilliancy shone there with peculiar 
lustre ; Hazlitt relished Congreve anew reading him in 
the sbady windows of a village inn after a long walk : 
even an old almanac, an Annual Bagiaterl will acquire 
an iaterest under such circumstances ; and a dog-eared 
copy of the Seasons found in such a place induced Cole- 
ridge to exclaim '* this is fisme I" while Byron exulted 
when informed that a well-thumbed volume of the 
JSnfflisk Bards had been seen soon after its publication at 
a little hostel in Albany. Elia's quaint anecdote of the 
Quakers when they all eat supper without paying for it. 



and Irving^B Stout Gentleman, are incidents which could 
only have been suggested by a country inn ; and as to 
the novelists, from Smollett and Fielding to Scott and 
Dickens, the most characteristic scenes occur on this 
vantage ground, where the strict unities of life are tem- 
porarily discarded, and its zest miraculously qaick- 
ened by &tigae, hunger, a kind of infinite possibi- 
lity of events, a singular mood of adventure and 
pastime, nowhere else in civilized lands so readily in- 
duced. It is, therefore, from instinct that these enchant- 
ing chroniders lead us thither. Gil Bias acquired his 
fint lesson in a knowledge of the world by his encounter 
with the parasite at tbe inn at Pan&fleur; and Don 
Quixote's enthusiasm always reaches a climax at these 
places of wayside sojourn. The Black Bull, at Islington, 
is said to have been Sir Walter Raleigh's mansion ; 
Dolly's Chop House is dear to authors for the sake of 
Goldsmith and his friends, who used to go there on their 
way to and from Patemoster Bow. At the Salutation 
and Cat, Smithfield, Coleridge and Lamb held memora- 
ble converse, and Steele often dated his Tattlers from 
the Trumpet. How appropriate for Voltaire to have 
lodged, in London, at the White Peruke 1 Spenser died 
at an inn in King Street, Westminster, on bis return 
from Irdand. At the Red Horse, Stratford, is the 
"Irving room," precious to the American travdler; and 
how renowned have sweet Anne Page and jolly Fslstaff 
made the very name of the Garter Inn I In the East a 
monastery, in the Desert a tent, on the Nile a boat — ^but 
in England an Inn is the pilgrim's home — and one not 
less characteristic. 



THE INFANT KISS. 

" Sweet is thy infant kiss, my child !" 
I said ; my little darling smiled : 
" Sweet ! sweet ! " I said, and kissed again 
His cherab cheek : it gave me pain. 

Was it the small soft lip I pressed. 
Wet with the milk-drop from my breast ? 
Or was it thy young breath, my boy. 
That checked the rising tide of joy ? 

It could not be thy sinless smile, 
So free from cai-e, so free from guile ; 
Ah, no I I only see it there ; 
It stands so beautifully fair. 
Mocking the fieeting joys we share. - 

It is thy brother's shade ! and he. 
Too, budded on the self-same tree , 
And opening sweetly into bloom, 
Became a flower to deck the tomb. 

He was my joy, as thou art now ; 
And I have kissed his fair, bright brow. 
His cheek, his lip, and felt no pain ; — 
So shall I never do again I 

And he was dear, as thou art dear ; 
My love for him was void of fear. 
And he was mine, now mine no more ; 
And tkou art on that slipp'ry shore. 
Whence I have seen him glide before. 
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THE IDIOrS EVIDENCl!. 
Wbocvcb has tuppenecl to ririt the plcauntlj-utiutcd 
Tfllage of Blue Anchor, Bridgewsler Bsy, SameneteluTe, 
ou hudl; have fuled to notice on it> cttremitf , tonranb 
the Qaantock HQla, a pretention* Bort or cottage ome io 
the ChiueK pagoda ttjle, with a roond, pepper-boi-looking 
itractnre at the gate taitnuce, dignified bj the name of 
"Porter'a Lodge." Thia edifice vaa built b; a Mr. 
Wainwi^t, of Bethnal Green, London, who hiring, in 
the eonne of half » century of aaying industry and 
■iii^ blessedneai. icraped tt^ether a handsome com- 
petency, Boddenlj detenniaed npon eicbanginj his bnaincas 
and hii bachelorhood Ibr the retirement of Blae Anchor, 
near which be was bom, and marriige with a good-loakLng 
widow of lau than half hia own age, hot amply dowered 
fire nnall chUdreu. Wedded bliss did not seem to 
tgtt» with Mr. Wunwright, for allet the BcbieremeDt of 
Laburnum Villa kft him nothing on earth to do bnt lip 
Is aweets continnilly, ha. after moping thAmgh abont m 
montha' of restless life, Bank with entire resignation, the 
ster said, to his final rest, leaxing Mn. Wainwright, 
by a win made in the Gnt weelc of the honey-month, 
absolnle miatreaa of aome twelve thousand ponnda in the 
da, in addition to labnmmn Villa and its appni- 
Dces, — of ererythiDg, in ahort, of which he bad died 
i or poaaesaad. We of Bine Anchor had bnt brief 
opportunity of noticing hoir the widow of her second 
husband bore hei sorrow, one little month only haiing 
passed away before she took her departure for London; 
and B painted board, stuck in the l^nt flower-gardeu, 
annonneed that Labnmum Tills and gronnda were to be 
sold : further paiticnlars obtainable of Mr. Holford, Bine 
Anchor ; pending which ultimale disposal of the property, 
a neatly.&amed card in the lodge window gave notice, (bat 
furnished apertments, with attendance, might be obtained 
hy ^iplieation within. 

Mr. Holford was my bther. who, hsving hsd some 
slight acquaintance with Mr. and Hn. Wainwright. h«l 
undertaken to keep an tje upon the property, aa well as 
over Joel Barton the gatekeeper, and Histreas Fanny 
Denvir, or Bennett — then being, in some persons' 
opinion, considerable doubt upon this pdnt, — the youthful 
honadteepet left in charge of the interior of Labummn 
Villa. Joel was a parish boy, having been barm, bred, 
educated — that ia. taught to read withont much apelling, 
and to write intelligibly to persona skilled in calligr«phia] 



difficulties, — in the workhonsc. He had but one relatior 
a decrcpid, almost bedridden mother ; sod, in other 
respects, was emphaticaUy the child of calamity. In 
person he was greatly deformed, and his large, coarsely- 
featured head, squat, aa it were, upon his broad shoulders, 
and protruding back and breast, would have presented an I 
altogether repulsive aspect, but for the fine dark eyes 
which I have often seen kindle into lustrous expression of 
sad (doqneoee when words of kindness or sympstby fdl 
upon his ear. The unfortunate lad's intellect, too, was 
unsOHDd, — unsettled, I someUmea thought might be the 
truer descriptiou ; and by the boy-rabble of Blue Anchor 
he was always addressed and spoken of as " FooUsh, < 
Mad Joey." l^e taunts and torments to which be was 
exposed on account of his mental infirmity ceased at 
abont his fifteenth year, his remarkable utrength of arm, 
ponderosity offist, and fierce connge, at that age effectually 
protecting him from overt annoyance. Neveitheleas, he 
did not cease to be spoken of as a haU-eraieil, sullen, 
dangerous person, whom, spite of some good qnaUtics, anch 
as honesty, fidelity, tmthfulneas, it was prudent to, aa 
much as possible, avoid ; and there could be no doobt that 
the persecution to which he had been so many yean 
exposed had quickened and exasperated whatever of 
sinister predisposition was latent in his imperfecUy- 
developed cranium. With the exception of his mother 
and I^nny Bennett, I was abont the only pnson fbr 
whom he ever manifested confldeace or respect, £rom my 
hsving been able to render him some trifling services. 
Fanny's influence over him wss of a very different cha- 
racter, and incompr^nsible, I bdicve, to himself, oftoi 
confbsedly wondering, aa I was sure he did, why it was 
that her bright bee and gentle voice made his pulse 
beat, and the dark chamber* of his brain lighten with a 
troubled, half-fearful joy. And the child-beauty herself 
conld at that time have little dreamed that the words and 
looks of compassionate kindness which she bestowed upon 
Foolish Joey would thereafter have so marked an eflbct 
npon her own destiny ; that her own life-eipcrienee wonld 
furnish a striking illostration of the wisdom of the iiyunc- 
tjon set forth in her dame-school copy-book :— " Scora 
not the afflicted nor the outcast, for they also an Gi 
children." 

This Fanny Bennett was another of our village ni 
rieties. — I had slmost written calamities, — forasmDcb that 
at the period of which I am now speaking (18ST), it would 
have been hard to decide which of the two, the house or 
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gatekeeper at Laburnum Villa, had been most imfortunate 
in the lottery of life. Of very humble parentage — her 
£etther was a journeyman market-gardener, — Fanny Ben- 
nett was one of those rare wild-flowers scattered here and 
there over the bleak wastes of the world, whose fresh, 
rustic beauty possesses so mighty, if but momentary 
charm, for men palled with the trained graces, — ^the cul- 
tivated attractions 6f the lilies and roses which adorn the 
gorgeous parterres of high society. A good girl, too, — 
guileless, affectionate, and dutiful; and, spite of the 
inflation of vanity which the constant breath of even 
village admiration could hardly fail to generate in her 
young brain, might have kept her feet and the even tenor 
of her peaceful way had it not unfortunately chanced that 
a fashionable lady of Bath — ^whom it is unnecessary to 
name, — struck by her appearance and natural elegance 
of manner, offered to take her into her service as " com- 
panion," educate, and entirely provide for her. The 
temptation was irresistible, and Fanny, who had just 
turned her sixteenth year, left Blue Anchor in the great 
lady's carriage. The promise of the lady-patroness was 
so far fulfilled that she was taught so much of superficial 
accomplishment as might be useful or agreeable to her 
mistress, — ^hair-dressing, cheek-painting, embroidery — to 
play the piano sufficiently well to accompany her own 
voice in Uie simple ballads she sang so sweetly, and to 
read with enough of skilled emphasis to render a novel or 
a nei^Bpaper intelligible to the jaded listener. About 
three years had thus passed when her mistress died rather 
suddenlv, and the pretty protegSe foimd herself provided 
for to tne extent of fifty pounds, and a mourning-ring, to 
be worn as a memento of the deceased lady's virtues and 
munificence. 

Thus portioned with rich beauty, vain pretence, and 
fifty pounds in cash, Fanny Bennett, after a fruitless 
attempt to procure another situation as "companion," 
returned to fret away her youth with vexation and disgust 
amidst the n^eaoness and monotony of her father's poor 
home and ita drudging duties, as she bad learned to consider 
them. Changed in temper, puffed up with pride, im- 
patient of her humble position, the young morning of 
Fanny Bennett's life seemed already darkened with the 
nrophetic shadow of a sinister catastrophe, if I might 
believe the pretendedly careless post-scriptum of a letter 
addressed to me at Bristol — where I was at the time on a 
visit to a rdalive — ^by my fitther. I had never hinted a 
sevioQs ihooght regarding her to him or any one else, but 
he had long since, notwithstanding, as clearly discerned 
as he strongly disapproved the feeling towards the beau- 
tiful maiden which had seemed to grow with my life in 
constantly-increasing strength and virility. From my 
earliest recollection I had dreamt dreams associated with 
Fanny Bennett, and my father's intelligence producing a 
directly eontrary effect to what he intended, I Invented an 
exfloae for hastening home at once, though with what 
precise purpose I hardly knew myself. Whatever it 
might have proved, no opportunity was afforded me of 
mit^ng it in action, for the very day before I reached 
Blue Anchor, Fanny Bennett left it in compny with a 
Lieutenant Penvir, a yoiug and daahing gentleman, of 
attractive exterior, — ^to be married, the rOlage foU: 
reported, with a sneer and a titter, at Bath. The stranger, 
who was passing a few days at Blue Anchor, had chanced 
to meet her about a fortnight after her retmm home, and 
the result just related had ensued. It seemed to have 
taken nobody by surprise ; neither did her return, after 
about two years' absence, ill, dejected, her beauty dimmed 
by nief and disappointment, and accompanied by a young 
nild, her son. She had not, it seemed, lived with her 



husband, as she persisted in calling Mr. Denvir, for more 
than six or seven months, since when she had dwelt in 
obscure lodgings in London, bardy supported by occa- 
sional remittances from Mr. Denvir. These ceased for 
some time before her return home, and a letter reached 
her, purporting to be subscribed by a solicitor, but merely 
dated London, May 19, 1886, by which she was informed 
that " the gentleman " from whom the allowance she had 
received was derived, having died rather suddenly, it would 
necessarily be discontinue. I wrote, at her father's 
request, to the War Office, to ascertain the fact of his 
decease ; and a curt official reply informed me that if I 
had consulted an army-list, I should have seen that no 
Theodore Denvir held a commission in his Majesty's 
service. This was decisive, and no further doubt remained 
of the nature of the villainous artifice to which, aided by 
her own rash folly, Fanny Bennett had fiallen a victim. 

Fallen thus low from the imaginary height she had 
attained, the future of the young wife and mother — 
there was no doubt, we ascertained, that the ceremony of 
nuuriage had been performed between her and the fellow 
calling himseK Lieutenant Denvir — seemed a dreary, well- 
nigh hopeless one ; and Mrs. Wainwright, who, whatever 
her other qualities, had a large share of woman's sympa- 
thy and compassion, left her in charge of Laburnum 
villa at a fair salary and liberal board-wages ; and Jod, 
till the final disposal of the property, was confirmed in 
his office of gate-keeper. Nothing, in connection with 
the fortunes and misfortunes of Fanny Bennett, or Denvir, 
came to my knowledge tiU four or five months subsequent 
to Mrs.Wainwright's departure. It was a delicioua after- 
noon ; the tide was out, and I had been for some time 
strolling about on the broad sands of Bridgewater Bay, 
chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy — the latter 
flavour, as I remember, strongly predominating, — ^wheu 
Joel Barton, whom I had observed busy about a pleasure- 
boat, in which he frequently accommodated the lodgers 
at Laburnum Villa witn a row or sail, came rapidly, and 
with seeming purpose, towards me. His face, as he 
abruptly stopped and intently reeonnoitered my coun- 
tenance, wore, it struck me, a peculiarly malicious, or, at 
all erents, mocking, as well as its usual indecisive, waver- 
ing expression. "I have been. Master Holford," he 
began, " shoving the boat out towards low-water mark, 
so that she may fleet soon after the tide rises : our house- 
keeper and Mr. Churston are going out together for a 
sail ; not for the flrst time, either." 

"Your houseke^er and Mr. Churston I" I tartly re- 
joined, vexed that I eould not conceal the hot flush whieh 
instantly made my ears tingle, my eyes flash, and my 
cheeks feel like burning ooala. " What is that to me ?" 

Joel laughed, and I was about to make some fierce and 
therefore foolish reply, when he said, with quick serious- 
ness of tone, " I wways go with them. Master Holford, 
always. Do you know," he added, peering with his dark, 
uncertain eyes dose into my face — " Do yon know that 
only yesterday, when they were out together, the little 
boy llieodore would have been drowned but for me ; Mr. 
Churston let him fall overboard into the water — ^by acd- 
dent, of course, you know — entirely accident," and Jod 
laughed again with a bitter, mocking hilarity, incompre- 
hensible by me. " I fimcy our housekeeper will be mar- 
ried again soon," he presently added, finding I made no 
answer. 

** Married again ?" I blurted out ; ** be duped again, you 
mean." 

" Yea, duped again, that's it. Master Holford ; but not 
mtite like as befwe. Mr. Churston is rich and respect- 
able. Lawyer Page, of Bridgewater, answers for that. 
And see. Master Holford," he added, with abrupt vcbe- 
menoe, " Foolish Joey, as they call him, will soon be rich 
and respectable too — ^look here 1" 
He extricated, as he was speaking a canvas bag from 
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Mb trowsers pocket, containing, perhaps^ a dozen sove- 
reigns, emptied it into his hand, and contemplated his 
ri(£e8 with fierce exultation. " For saving Master Theo- 
dore," he exchiimed, as soon as he could withdraw his 
fascinated ekre from the gold. *' Mr. Ghorston'ti reward 
for saving Theodore— ha I ha I — ^ho I ho ! " 

Before I conld say a word, the restless hunchback started 
oiF, and strode away some thirty or forty yards. He 
then stopped abruptly, paused as if in doubt for a minnte, 
hurried back to where I stood, and siud, "Mistress 
H^nny hates, detests, loathes this man as she might a 
spotted toad. - I never heard her say so ; but I know it 
for all that. I observe many things that wise men don't, 
foolish as I tta." 

" What, then, is to induce her to marry him?" 

" Jhe fear of poverty, the dread of want, not for her- 
self, but her boy ; that she may else live to see him pine 
for lack of food. The house is sold, and we have had 
warning to leave." 

"Wdl, Joel," I replied, "I can do nothing in the 
matter, and it's useless, therefore, to worry ourselves by 
dwelling upon it. An infernal business, I admit, though 
not exactly yours or mine." 

The wild, erratic intellect of Joel — ^who, I was con- 
vinced, had been inking, though, to do him justice, 
this was not an ordinary vice of his — seemed to deter- 
minedly steady and concentrate itself as I spoke, and 
after a slight hesitation he said, ** I know you better, 
Master Holford, than to believe those words come from 
your heart ; and I am almost sure I could trust you j 
and yet, perhaps, you would not have the courage to — 
to " 



" Courage to do tokai, in the devil's name ?" 

" This, Master Holford, I know — I am sure of," re- 
sumed Joel, with resolute calmness, " that this marriage 
would never take place if — if her boy were once well out 
of the way, — ^if the — child — ^vras — ^dead 1" 

These words, slowly distilled, as it were, from Joel's 
lips, and accompanied by his maniacal inquisition of my 
countenance, seemed to arrest the current of my blood. 
" Good Heaven 1" I, after a while, found breath to ex- 
claim ; " what diabolical thought possesses you ? You 

surely would not . But I see you have been drinking 

to excess, and hardly know " 

" DriiUdng !" fiercely interrupted the wayward man — 
" and what if I have, it doesn't so often happen ; and you, 
who are so sober and wise, not to have seen I was jolang; 
a fool like me would have known I was only making ftin. 
But the boat is fleeting, I see, and I must be oif to warn 
the wife and husband that are to be. Good-by, Master 
Holford." 

I immediately turned homewards, in about as savage 
and perplexed a mood as ever I remember to have expe- 
rienced. Mr. Churston, who, I was aware, had been 
lodging for several weeks at Laburnum Villa, I had seea 
ono€ or twice at a distance. He appeared to be a gentle- 
manly-looking person enough, of, I guessed, about fifty 
years of age ; and if Fanny — ^if Mistress Dcnvir chose to 
throw herself away upon a fellow old enough to be her 
father, how could I help it P and what right, moreover, 
had 1 to feel angry thereat ? I, who had never, that I was 
aware of, given the slightest intimation of — Bah ! let her 
marry Bedzebub if she would — ^what was it to me? 
And that crazed and drunken Joel, what might there 
be of seriousness in the dark fancies floating in his 
distempered brain? Surelv he could have no real inten- 
tion of murdering a child whose life he boasted of having 
yesterday saved, with the absurd view of removing what he 
supposed to be Mistress Dcnvir's inducement to marry 
Churston? It conld scarcely be, and yet, when thus 
soliloquizing, I reached home, I could not refrain from 
imparting to my father the substance of Joel's ravings. 
He was chief constable of the district — a honorary office 



in those days, — and might, I thought, speak to Joel in a 
tone of authoritative warning. He, however, made very 
light of the matter ; was quite sure Joel must have been 
tipsy to have uttered such folly, and was, I saw, not in 
the least put out by the news of Mistress Denvir's ap- 
proaching marriage. "About the very best thing she 
could do," he calmly observed, " and a luckv chance 
withal ; for," added he, looking steadily over his specta- 
cles at his only son, " what respectable young man, of 
independent means, would marry Fanny Bennett, or 
Benvir, or whatever else her legal name may be, after all 
that has come and gone P" A brief, enlightening sen- 
tence leapt to my lips, and would have passed them, but 
for a resolute effort ; for what could such a declaration 
now avail, except to greatly irritate my father ? To avoid 
temptation I abruptly left the room. 

We heard nothing frirther of the inmates of Laburnum 
Villa till the following Sunday evening. The month was 
September, and the equinoctial gales of autumn had set 
in with unusual violence, as the howling of the wind 
round the gables of the houses, and the booming of the 
tumbling smf in the bay, nnmistakeably gave token. Tlie 
storm which had suddenly risen was at its height about 
eight o'clock, near which time a loud knocking, sharply 
repeated at the outer door, startled my father and my- 
self from the dozy thoughtfhlness induced in us both by 
the warmth of tne fire within and the roaring of the 
tempest without. The door was answered, and the next 
minute Joel Barton staggered into the room, his face 
white as a sheet, his eyes on fire with excitement, and 
his hair and clothes dripping with sea-water. 

" I — I want," he stammered in answer to our mute 
qnestiom'ng, " I want somebody — ^you Master Holford — 
to go and break the bad news to — to — ^to Mistress 
Denvir." 

" Bad news I What news ?" 
" That little Theodore is drowned." 
" Drowned ! murdered you mean, wretched villain !" 
shouted my Mher, at the same moment rushing up and 
seizing Joel. 

" No — no, drowned, I say," persisted the hunchback. 
"Let me go, will you? The tiller of the boat," he went 
on to say, after ridding himself of my father's grasp, and 
looking the while unquietlv at me, " The tifler of the 
boat in which I had taken him for a sail snapped when 
the storm came on, the boat shot up into the wind, and 
the flapping of the mainsail swept him over. I tried to 
save Imn, but could not." 

More passed, bnt suffice it to say, that spite of his 
protestations, my fethcr conducted Joel to the cage or 
temporary lookup-house, and then proceeded to break 
the terrible tidings at Labmnum Villa. I accompanied him 
as far as the gate only, for the purpose of delivering the 
message Joel had charged mc with to his mother. She 
had become so extremely deaf, that I could hardly make 
her understand that Joel was unexpectedly detained 
from home that night. " Oh, ah ! " she at last muttered. 
" I understand ; but you have nothing fbrmc?" And 
the bleary eyes of the old woman rested eagerly on my 
hands, as if she thought I had money for her. " Nothing, 
I bawled, and came away. My father did not return 
home till near two o'clock, and had, ta I anticipated, 
passed through a very distressing scene. " I have also 
had, Charles," he added, "a ratner long conversation 
with Mr. Churston, and it is certain that the death of the 
boy has broken off the expected marriage : Mr. Churston 
frankly told me, that upon mature reflection he had 
made up his mind — deuced suddenly, it is clear, — ^that 
the union could hardly fail to be an unhappy one, and 
that he intends leaving for London early to-morrow. 
There is something very odd in all this." 

" There is, indeed ; and Joel shall, as I fUthftilly pro- 
mi^ him, be informed of that fact as soon as it is light. 
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This terrible business is not yet fathomed, depend 
upon it." 

My father agreed, and went to bed ; not, however, to 
sleep — at least I did not, — and by six o'clock Joel Barton 
received my message. The reply was an earnest request 
to see me and my father immediately. We were with 
him in less than a quarter of an hour, and fairly Imocked 
backwards by a blunt declaration or confession, the instant 
we entered the place, that he, Joel Barton, had drowned, 
murdered, little Theodore Denvir, at the instigation of 
Mr. Churston 1 " I have only had a small part of the 
promised reward," added the wretched felon, " which I 
showed to Master Holford the other day, and now he 
thinks to throw me over, but he shan't. You don't 
believe me, perhi^s. Well, all I can say, only just 
examine his papers before he gets away, and if you don't 
find out v>hy he tempted me to commit the dreadful deed, 
say that I bear false witness 1 " 

We could scarcely believe our ears, but as Joel sul- 
lenly persisted in his statement, it was my father's duty, 
tmder the circumstances, to act with decision, and off we 
presently set towards Laburnum Villa, Joel carefully 
guarded by two constables. We were but just in time, 
as a fly was at the door, and Mr. Churston just about to 
step into it. He started and changed colour at seeing us, 
but in reply to my father's request to speak with him 
privately, answered boldly enough, that he could not spare 
the time, as he feared missing the coach already. 

" You must spare the time, Mr. Churston," was the 
stem rqoinder. " You are my prisoner." 

" Prisoner 1 God of heaven ! And upon what charge P" 

"As an accessory before the fiEu;t to the murder of 
Theodore Benvirl Ah! I see that is an intelligible 
accusation ; here, steady yourself by my arm, and let us 
go into the house." 

We all followed, and as soon as Mr. Churston's effects 
had been brought into the room, my father fastened the 
door on the inside. Joel then repeated his previous 
statement, but avoided, I noticed, during the recital to 
look Mr. Churston in the face. As he went on, that 
gentlemen seemed to recover his composure, and when 
Joel ceased speaking, burst out into a furious vitupera- 
tion of the accusing witness, whom he very liberally 
qualified as a lying felon, a slandering lunatic, &c. and at 
last wound up a fierce and indignant tirade by asking my 
father what possible motive he could have had in com- 
passing the death of the child ?" 

" That I do not know, but the prisoner, Joel Barton, 
avers that the examination of your papers will unfold it." 

The reviving confidence of Mr. Churston fled at once 
on hearing this, and he was again deadly pale and 
trembling m all his limbs. " Who will dare," he gasped, 
" to meddle with my letters or papers ?'' 

" The nearest magistrate wilt ^ assured ; and we had 
better seek him at once. Come, further parley would be 
useless." 

" One moment, Mr. Holford, one moment I" exclaimed 
Churston, upon whose white forehead hirge beads of 
agony were standing. " Let me reflect : I am as inno- 
cent of this horrible charge as yourself. Still, there are 
circumstances — ^there are papers — ^which, unexplained, 

might suggest Yes I will be frank with you, and state 

unreservedly the exact position in which I am placed." 

" As you please, only remember that all yon say may 
be used against yon hereafter." 

" Of course,— of course. Well, then, since the truth 
must out, I am the uncle of Mrs. Denvir's husband. No 
wonder you exclaim, but hear me out. His name was 
• Churston, not Benvir. He died about six weeks ago 
only, of a fall from his horse, but he lingered long enough 
to repent him of his conduct towards his rustic wife, and 
his last will devises his property, about £800 per 
annum, to her, till his son by her attain Us majority, 



when it will pass to him, charged with a life-annuity 
of £200 to his mother. Tlos testament was a 
terrible blow to me. I am not rich — very fer from it, 
indeed, though I contrive to keep up appearances, — and 
by an arrangement with Mr. Peacocke, the solicitor, of 
Fnmival's Inn, who drew the will, to the effect that I 
would seek out the widow and child, I obtained an oppor- 
tunity of soliciting her in marriage before the change in 
her circumstances could be known. The death of the 
child — of which, by my hopes of salvation, I am 
entirely innocent — entirely chimges my position, as in 
that case the property was devised to me, charged with 
the widow's annuity only. This is all the crime of which 
I have been guilty." 

A knock at the door interrupted him. It was the 
unhappy mother, who came to ask if any tidings had 
been heard of her child. She had not, of course, the 
sliehtest idea that he had been murdered. Upon my 
fe&er answering her question in the negative, she sank 
into a chair, hid the pale beauty of her fibce in her hands, 
and sat there sobbing convulsively, and deafly inattentive 
to what else was said. 

" Even if you have told the truth, and all the truth, 
Mr. Churston," said my father, in a low voice, " the 
matter must be judicially sifted, and we had better begin 
at once." 

" But this will be ruin, Mr. Holford," returned Mr. 
Churston in the same tone, " ruin to my character at all 
events ; and tlds, too, upon the unsupported evidence of 
a malicious idiot." 

"No, no, not unsupported, Mr. Churston," replied 
Joel, with suppressed but evident exultation ; " the idiot 
has evidence to bring forth that cannot be contradicted. 
Here Master Holford, cut this button off my coat ; now 
let a constable take that and show it to my mother at the 
gate, and when he returns we shall see what Mister 
Churston has to say for himself." 

This was done, and several minutes of wondering ex- 
pectant silence passed, broken only by the moanings of the 
bereaved mother. The footstep of the constable was 
then heard returning along the gravel path, — and no 
other sound that I could hear ; but the mysterious instinct 
of the mother was more keenly appreciative, for at once 
the sobbing ceased, and she sprang up in an attitude of 
intense listening attention, which seemed to become more 
absorbed and eager with each passing moment. The door 
was flung open, and a wild rapturous scream, an almost 
maniacal outburst of maternal joy, was simultaneous with 
the entrance of her son, the reputedly drowned cr 
murdered Theodore 1 

My head seemed to spin round like a teetotum, and so 
I imagine did those of others ; but a ghmce at Joel's 
triumphant aspect and uplifted finger, directed towards 
chap-fellen, discomfited Mr. Churston, with the mocking 
words which followed, explained the whole mystery: — 
" I say, Mr. Churston, the idiot has spoiled your wedding 
for you, and woi^ed out your secret over the market. 
Didn't you ever know, sir, or had you forgot, that in the 
longrun the knave is no match even for a fool !" 

What thoroughly sane brain could have hit upon and 
successfully carried through such an audacious ruse? 
When we had time to look about us a little calmly, 
Churston we found had slunk off, and presently Joel, 
sideling up to me, said in a whisper, as the excited 
Fanny — ^the only name I seem to know her by — ^Icft the 
room with her child, " There'll be a chance for you yet. 
Master Holford ; and you won't forget, will you, that 
kindness may sometimes be repaid even by a poor, half- 
craxy outcast, such as I am?" 

There loas a chance,— a blessed one, leading to a day 
of which the joy-bells have never ceased to ring out their 
music gratulations in one of the happiest homes in all 
broad England. 
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WILD SPORTS IN THE BACKWOODS. 

That there is something to be done in the backwoods 
besides chopping down trees, eating corn-cobs, and 
anathematizing musquitoes is made clear, as advertisers 
say, to the meanest capacity, in Major Strickland's 
Experience of an Early Settler , for no shorter a period 
than twenty-seven years. Snch a period gives a man time 
to learn many things, and to relate them too, if he have 
the capability and inclination. Our readers shall jndge 
from what follows of the migor's mettle, and of the sport 
they will be likely to meet should they be tempted to be- 
take themselves to Upper Canada. 

Bears now and then visit the clearings, especially when 
a pig or anything particularly nice is to be met with ; in 
default of live pork, they are willing to take it salted, and 
will thrust their nose into any barrel that comes in their 
way in search of a savoury morsel. Sometimes they walk 
into the houses, and make women and children run for 
their lives ; but woe betide them if the men are within 
hail, for Bruin is considered good eating, and his skin is 
a most valuable wrapper for use during winter sleigh rides. 
An Irishwoman and her ftonily were on one occasion 
saved from the fatal hug only by taking refuge in their 
potato-hole, and pulling down the trap-door over them, 
holding it fast in terror until they heard the unwelcome 
visitor depart with a pig squealing between his jaws. 

Wolves, too, not U]£:^uently create alarm by their 
savage and sneaking propensities ; they are most unmiti- 
gated enemies of the deer in the winter season — hunting 
them in packs when the snow is on the ground, — and of 
the settler's sheep at all times. In proportion, however, 
as the country becomes settled, these pests disappear. 
Major Strickland has a thorough backwoodsman's hatred 
of them, and holds them in contempt for their cowardly 
nature : it is only, he says, when they are in packs that 
they show anything like courage ; singly they are pol- 
troons. " My wife's youngest sister," he relates, as a case 
in point, "had a pet sheep that she had brought up from 
a lamb, and to which she was much attached. One after- 
noon she was going down to the spring for a pitcher of 
water, when she saw a large dog — as she thought — 
worrying her sheep. Upon which, being naturally 
courageous, she picked up a Urge stick and struck the 
beast two or three stroxes with all her strength, thQs 
compelling him to drop her favourite. This, however, he 
did very reluctantly, turning his head at the same time, 
and showing his teeth with a most diabolical snarl. She 
saw at once, when he faced her, by his pricked ears, high 
cheek-bones, long bushy tail, and gaunt figure, that her 
antagonist was a wolf. Nothing daunted, she again 
bravely attacked him ; for he seemed determined, in spite 
of her valiant opposition, to have her pet, which he again 
attacked. She boldly beat him off the second time, fol- 
lowing him down the creek, thrashing him, and calling for 
aid with all her might, when, fortunately, one of her 
brothers, attracted by her ciies, ran down with the dogs 
and his gun, but was not in time for a shot ; for when the 
felon wolf saw the reinforcement, he scampered off with 
all his si>eed." 

The treasurers of counties in Canada are empowered to 
pay six dollars for every wolf's scalp brought to them ; 
formerly, the sum was paid on producing a certificate 
signed by the local magistrate of the killing of the " var- 
mints," but now the bond fide scalp must be produced, 
as it was discovered that some magistrates had a habit of 
signing for wolves which bad never been killed. On one 
occasion, a trapper caught a she-wolf big with young, and 
kept her till she brought forth five fine whelps, when he 
claimed the bounty for each. Strychnine is much used for 
the destruction of these creatures : a single grain buried in 
a small lump of lard will kill the biggest wdf that Canada 
can show. One of Major Strickland's neighbours killed 



six with these poison balls, and the sldns being worth 
from 5s. to 7s. 6d. each as sleigh robes, he realized 44 
dollars with the bounty-money, besides the satisfaction of 
ridding the neighbourhood of such unwelcome visitants. 

Another incident in which wolves are concerned shows 
what may be done by presence of mind and courage. " A 
perilous adventure," relates the major, "once befd my 
brother-in-law, James. He was a bold, brave boy, of ten 
years old at the time, and was on his return home with a 
pair of oxen, with which he had been visiting a neighbour 
residing about six miles from his Mhcr's house. His 
road lay by the river shore, which was dreary enough in 
the fall of the year and in the evening hour ; but the 
child was fearless, and saw the deepening shades sink into 
night without experiencing anything like apprehension. 

" He was trudging on steadily, singing cheerfully as he 
walked, when a sound came on the night-wind that sent a 
shiver through the young pedestrian's fitime, — the war- 
cry of the wolves. At first he hoped he was not the object 
of pursuit, — but the hideous uproar came nearer and 
nearer, and then he knew that he must instantly adopt 
some plan for his escape. 

" His route lay by the river shore, and he could swim 
wen ; but the night was dark and he might be hurried 
into the rapids, and to be dashed to pieces on the rocks 
was scarcely less dreadful than to be mangled and devoured 
by wolves. In this extremity, the child lifted up his 
brave young heart to GK>d, and resolved to use the only 
chance left him of escape. So he mounted Buck, the 
near-ox, making use of his goad, shouting at the same 
time to the animal to excite lum to his utmost speed. 

" In most cases the homed steed would have fiung off 
his rider, and left him for wolves' meat without hesita- 
tion ; but Buck set off with the speed of a race-horse, as 
if folly aware of his young rider's peril. Nor was his 
companion less nimble. Fast, however, as the trio fled, 
still faster came upon them the yelling pack behind, and 
James could ever hear — 

Their long, h*rd gallop, which could tire 
The hoond's deep hate, a hunter's fire. 
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Happily for him, old Buck heard it too, and galloped 
on and on ; but still the wolves came nearer and nearer. 
James shouted to keep them off ; the oxen almost flying, 
their chains rattling as they went. This clanking sound, 
to which the hatefid pack were unaccustomed, made them 
pause whenever they came close upon the oxen, while the 
latter redoubled their speed, till at length those gaUant 
racers left the wolves behind, and finding themselves 
within a short distance of home, never stopped till they 
had brought the brave little fellow safely to bis own 
door.*^' 

liake Huron and the streams which flow into it are so 
abundant in fish, that the angler at times finds his sport be- 
come rather toilsome labour, for no sooner does he throw in 
his line than he has to haul it up again with a fish at the 
end of it. In winter, they are caught through holes cut in 
the ice, and the more knowing among the settlers keep a 
provision of worms for bait, in a box of mould in their 
cellars. " A Yankea who was fishing one cold day, using 
a smaU piece of pork as a decoy, was astonished that he 
caught nothing, while one of tiie knowing ones a short 
distsnce off was pulling up the trout with encouraging 
rapidity. He hurried to the spot, and said, in a tone of 
wonderment, ' Wal, how, under heaven, did you get all 
them 'ere fis^ ? ' 

"'Caught them.* 

" ' Wal, I s'pose you did ; but what kinder bait do you 
use?* 

"* Worms.* 

" * Yarms 1 Why, under heaven, where do you get varms 
at this time of the year ? ' 

" 'I got these out of my cellar.* 
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" * Get out 1 how you do talk/ 

" ' You may believe me or not^ as you like ; but I can 
assure you I did/ 

** * Wal, do tell, I guess I never thought of diggin in the 
cellar ; I'll go to hum and try/ 

" My friend met him a few days afterwards, when the 
Yankee said, ' I calculate, mister, you told me a tarnation 
lie the other day, about them 'ere varms. I went and 
dug up every bit of my cellar, and I do declare I never 
got a single varm/ 

"My friend laughed very heartily at this Yankee 
diffffiHi but at the same time kindly informed his neigh- 
bour of the method he pursued to provide worms for 
winter fishing/' 

With respect to birds of sundry kinds, from wild ducks 
to blackbirds, to say nothing of squirrels and other forest 
creatures, there is always enough to provide the settler 
with a change in his food, and with marks to shoot at. 
But all ordinary shooting is as nothing in comparison 
with the destruction that takes place when the passenger- 
pigeons make their periodical visits. These interesting 
and elegant birds appear early in spring, or just after the 
wheat harvest. They are not quite so large as the wild 
pigeon of Europe, but are more elegant in form, with 
blueish-groy plumage, pink breast, and long forked tail. 
They appear in such countless flocks that people at a dis- 
tance are often unwilling to believe the report of their 
numbers; but frequently, from sunrise to sunset, they 
pass over as a thick doud, almost without a break. Near 
the shores of Uie lakes they fly so low as to be knocked 
down by boys armed with long poles. Once when the 
nujor could get no shot, he tried small pebbles, and 
brought down seven at the first fire \ but the best time is 
just after the wheat has been carried. The birds then 
settle on the stubble, almost hiding the face of the ground, 
the rear ranks continually fluttering upwards and alighting 
a little in advance of the foremost ranks. If the sports- 
man approaches from behind, and fires as they rise, he 
may generally bag from twenty to thirty at one discharge, 
and obtain an acceptable variation to his diet for many 
days. Although the pigeons are great devourers of what 
they find in the stubble, and most kinds of berries, they 
seldom touch the standing crops : were it othenfi'ise, their 
appearance would be as much to be dreaded as that of a 
flight of locusts in the East. During an excursion in the 
woods, the nugor encamped with a friend " close to a 
breeding-place of these birds, where," he says, " we were 
kept awake aU night by the noise they made. Sometimes, 
too, a limb of a tree would break with the weight of the 
birds which had alighted on it, when there would bo such 
a fluttering and flapping of wings, as made it impossible 
for us to deep. • 

" Towards morning, the sound of their departure to the 
feeding-grounds resembled thunder. For nearly two hours 
tiiere was one incessant roar, as flock after flock teok its 
departure eastward. The ground under the trees was 
whitened with their excrement, and strewed wi bro ken 
branches from the trees." 

The wolverine appears to be a much more ferocious 
and awkward customer to deal with than the wolf. A 
story is told of a party of settlers giving chase to one of 
these creatures, irhich, to save itself, took refuge in a tree. 
None of them had ever seen a wolverine before, and they 
had no fire-arms, but " a piece of rope having been pro- 
cured from a neighbouring house, one of the party actually 
undertook to mount the tree, and noose the beast single- 
handed. The party below cheered him, but not one 
offered to assist him. Nothing daunted, however, our 
bold adventurer climbed up within eight or nine feet of the 
animal, which lay crouched in the fork of the tree, only a 
few branches of which were below the place occupied by 
the wolverine. On one of these our hero took his stand, 
and fastening one end of the rope to a branch above his 



head, and having a slip noose at the other, he prepared to 
ascend the tree. It seemed to him no very diflicult feat 
to throw the noose over the beast's head ; but in this he 
was greatly mistaken ; for as soon as he approached, the 
wolverine appeared determined to resist the invasion of 
his sanctum. So unmistakeablc were the symptoms of 
the intended attack, that the man retreated to his old 
position. Some of his companions below now suggested 
the plan of dropping the noose over the creature's head, 
by means of a forked stick. This plan was immediately 
put in practice, and luckily succeeded on the first attempt. 
The moment, however, that tne rope touched the 
wolverine's neck, uttering a fearful yell, it sprang at our 
hero's throat, and so sudden was the attack, that nothing 
could have saved him, had it not been for the precaution 
he had taken of tying the other end of the rope to the 
limb above. Had the rope been only one foot longer, the 
man's fate would have been sealed to a certainty. As it 
was, the rope brought up the wolverine with a jerk, and 
left him hanging from the bough, a sad warning to all 
nocturnal sheepstealing depredators." 

Although not coming properly under the head of wild 
sports, we may mention the thunderstorms of Canada as 
among the most extraordinary of wild phenomena. 
Injury to buildings and life frequently occur, and the 
largest and tallest trees are shivered to splinters as eifec- 
tusdly as though blown up by gunpowder. "Whirlwinds 
occur, too, during the hot season, which are awfully 
destructive ; black clouds are seen spinning round with 
frightful velocity ; the sky is gloomy, lightnings flash, 
thunders growl, and as the revolving column advances, it 
sweeps away trees and houses, as though they were reeds 
and paper lanterns. 

At times, too, a fire in the woods spreads alarm for 
miles around, of which accidents the conflagration at 
Miramichi, in 1826, was the most terrible in the history 
of the colonies. It broke out in October, in a season 
unusually dry, and ravaged the country for hundreds of 
miles from the interior to the coast. Towns, villages, and 
farms were burnt, and it was estimated that at least 500 
persons actually perished, besides those scorched and 
wounded. The destruction of wild animals was almost 
incredible, and even the fish did not escape, for such large 
quantities of blazing timber wpre carried to the streams, 
that salmon and other fish were scalded to death. Many 
persons had a narrow escape of their lives ; among them 
was a lumberer, who, shortly after the event, gave the 
migor an account of his extraordinary deliverance. He 
was one of a party of sixteen, who, in pursuit of their 
avocations, had begun their season's chopping near a river 
up the country. One night the alarm was raised of a 
great fire in the woods : thev rushed from their shanty, 
and saw a wall of flame rapioly advancing higher than the 
tree tops. Not a minute was to be lost ; they fled in the 
direction of the small stream, and all but one crossed it, 
thinking the flre would not follow them. The one, how- 
ever, determined to save himself by means of the water, if 
possible. " I waded down the stream," he said, " till I 
found a place where the water was up to my armpits, and 
the bank of the river rose about six feet over my head. 
There I took my stand, and awaited the event in breathless 
anxiety. I had no time to look around me. The few 
minutes which had elapsed had greatly added to the 
terrors of the scene. 

" As the waU of fire advanced, fresh trees in succession 
were enveloped by the flames. A bright glare crimsoned 
the clouds with a lurid glow, w^hilc the air was filled with 
a terrible noise. The heat now became intense. I looked 
up once more ; the trees above me caught fire at that 
instant ; the next, I was holding my breath a foot beneath 
the surface of the running stream. Every few seconds I 
was compelled to raise my head to breathe, which I 
accomplisned with great difficulty. In a few minutes. 
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which Beemed ages to me, I was enabled to stand upright 
and look around me. "What desolation a short half hour 
had eflfected ! In front, the conflagration was still raginz 
mth unabated fnry, while in the rear the fire had consumed 
all the underbrush and limbs of the trees, leaving a forest 
of blackened poles still blazing fiercely, though not with 
the intense heat caused by the balsam and pine brushwood. 

" It was several hours before I durst quit my sanctuary 
to search for my companions, the blackened remains of 
whom I found not a quarter of a mile from the river. 

" Our shanty, and all that it contained, was utterly 
consumed. I, however, succeeded in finding in the cellar 
beneath its niins as much provisions uninjured as served 
to canr mc through to the settlements, which I ultimately 
reached, though not without great difficulty." 



BORROYTERS AND LENDERS. 

BY A VICTIM. 
" HaTO yon got saoh a thing as tenpence about yon ?," — 

JSBXXY DiDDLBS. 

I TERILY believe that there exists no two varieties of the 
human species more distinct in character, and at the same 
time more practically inseparable, than the habitual bor- 
rowers and the habitual lenders. They present not the 
slightest affinity to each other, either in their daily habits 
or their moral impulses; they may, indeed, rather be 
said to exhibit the nadir and zenith of the social circle, 
and yet the very existence of the one as much depends 
upon that of the other as daylight upon the presence of 
the sun, or darkness upon his absence. Who has heard of 
such a hybrid being as a man that had acquired the habit 
of supplying his immediate wants, and often superfluous 
luxuries, by borrowing from his friends, ever bemg him- 
self either willing, or, in fact, in a position, to extend 
similar acts of kindness to others? No, no; your 
tliorough-bred and thoroughly-educated habitual borrower 
would stare at you with unaflected surprise and even in- 
dignation should you even, in the place of point blank 
asking for the repayment of an old debt, but delicately 
hint that you wished the favour of a very trifling loan for 
only a few hours. 

It has sometimes been observed that there are scores of 
persons about town, hangers-on to the skirts of polite 
society, who possess no adequate means of subsistence 
visible to the rest of mankind. "We may depend upon it, 
there might as truly be found an equal number of thought- 
lessly generous beings, who never consume in their own 
personal gratification but a limited proportion of the cash 
that somehow or other continues periodically to glide 
through their slippery fingers. The man who can live 
for any length of time, without direct robbery, beyond his 
legitimate means, must avail himself of one or both of 
two expedients ; to wit, getting into debt, or " sponging " 
upon one or more of those kmd-hearted souls whose ex- 
cessive amiability and fear of giving offence robs them of 
the courage to utter the disagreeable monosyllable " no. " 

These borrowing people are very often most extravagant 
beings, and sometimes beflt the outward carriage and 
external adornment of "gentlemen," in the fashionable 
acceptation of that term, — fellows who seem determined to 
live upon the fat of the land, and enjoy all possible plea- 
sures, no matter at whose expense. My quondam friend 
Mr. Bob Short, is a capital specimen of this class. He is 
a reporter for the press, and a dashing fellow in his way ; 
smokes an immense number of good, bad, and indifferent 
cigars, and duly " moistens his clay" with such choice 
beverage as he can get. Mr. Bob once spied an old 
friend in the street, whom he had not seen for some time. 
He contrived in a few minutes to extract a guinea from 
his unsuspecting victim by a tale — and not a Mie one either 
— of severe domestic privation ; and yet in less than twenty 



minutes afterwards, the best portion of his price was ex- 
pended in oysters and sherry, and a fine fat turkey for the 
following day's dinner. 

Sometimes these borrowing gentry tantalize their victims 
with a refinement worthy of an enthusiastic angler who 
" plays" with the fish he has hooked for a full hour before 
he condescends to end its agonies by death. On one 
occasion, Mr. Bob Short, as a representative of the fourth 
estate, accompanied me on an oratorical expedition to a 
neighbouring town. We somehow or other contrived to 
become vastly intimate over our speeches and wine. Bob 
was very anxious to form a party to visit some curiosities 
within a few miles of the neighbourhood on the following 
day, but the coinless condition of his pocket presented a 
rather serious obstacle. However, Bob was not dis- 
heartened. He for some time expatiated most eloquently 
on the beauty of the scenery, historical associations, &c. &c. 
&c. ; magnanimously offered his services as our guide and 
cicerone, and even undertook to publish an account of our 
visit in the local Oazetlef with which he was connected. 
For this apparently disinterested generosity, of course, he 
received the thanks of all present. "But, by-the-by," 
continued the rascal, with the coolest impudence imagina- 
ble, " as I did not expect to be away from home above one 
day, I imfortunately have not brought with me a suffi- 
ciency of cash for the additional journey. I shall, therefore, 
be imder the disagreeable necessity of " 

" Oh don^t mention it," cried three or four of the party, 
with an enthusiasm rendered perhaps a trifle more gene- 
rous than discreet by the quantity or quality of the wine 
they had imbibed. " As you will act as our guide, of 
course we will pay all expenses 1" 

But the vagabond was on the look-out for something 
more than the " exes," as he Laconically styled them, so 
he resumed the attack by vehemently protesting himself 
a " gentleman in the truest sense of the word." 

"By-the-by, Mr. B ," continued he, addressing 

myself, with a sangfroid that Jeremy Diddler would hav6 
envied, — " What's the good of having a friend if you never 
make use of him ? Have you got such a thing as a spare 
couple of sovereigns about you ? It is merely a question 
of a few hours, you know. On our return, I can repay 
you!". 

I will candidly acknowledge that Bob Short was too 
sharp for me that time, and in less than a minute his dex- 
terous fingers had clutched the coveted golden couple. 

" But, some kind reader will say, " did he forget his 
promise to refund the money P " 

Oh, dear, no ; by no means. He did not forget his 
promise, he only forgot to perform it. In the very perti- 
nacious strength of his too-retentive memory lay the 
additional torture. I had been duly laughed at by my 
friends for my " folly," and had wiped out the transaction 
from my memory as a bad debt. Yet I never could by 
any possibility meet the atrocious fellow, even in the street, 
but ne invariably seized me by a coat-button hole, and 
drawing me aside as if in friendly confidence, whispered 
into my ear, with the bland but hollow tones of over- 
refined etiquette, some such sentence as the following : — 

"Oh, by-the-by, Mr. B , touching that ooupb of 

sovereigns. It's a confounded shame I have not paid you 
long before this. You know I have been residing during 
the last twelve months in L . Let me see ; unfor- 
tunately, I have not quite so much about me just now. 
I'll call upon you by the end of the week, and will make 
the thing all right, you know." 

Now, although I neither knew nor really believed any- 
thing of the kind, yet I was fool enough, after one or two 
such polite apologies, to pay for brandy and cigars for the 
rogue. In the end, however, even my patience became 
exhausted, and I placed an extinguisher upon the fellow's 
irritating impudence in the following abrupt manner : — 

About three years after the original transaction, Mr. 
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Robert Short, on the look-ont for cheap brandy and 
cigars, I suppose, seized me by the coat for about the 
tenth time, and commenced with his eternal — " Oh, by-the- 
by, B , touching that couple of sovereigns " 

" Stop!" said I, with strong emphasis, and as much 
gravity of manner as my rising wrath would permit; 
" Mr. Robert Short, aUow me to inform you that the 
only touching of a couple of sovereigns that I can under- 
stand is the bond fide physical impress of the coin upon 
my digits. Will you, Uierefore, do me the favour to keep 
to yourself the said sovereigns, and all allusion thereunto, 
untU you can fall into my, perhaps, somewhat peculiar 
way of viewing this question ? If you can accommodate 
me in this, you will save yourself some trouble, and me 
much annoyance." 

Bob instantly, in the politest terms, announced the 
gratification he should feel in complying with my wishes, 
not only inthat particular, but, indeed, in any or every 
other matter. 

He kept his word most religiously this time. At least 
I never afterwards, either directly or indirectly, heard of 
his making any allusion to the subject, except upon 
one occasion, when I was credibly informed that Mr. 
Robert Short bad most eloquently declared, in my absence, 
to a public company, that I was one of the best and most 
generous fellows in the entire universe ; that I had lent 
him on one occasion, when "hard up," a couple of 
I sovereigns, and that, so far from eternally dunning him, 
I had absolutely, in the politest manner, prohibited all 
allusion to the delicate subject. 

Some persons fancied this a straightforward, manly, 
"John Bull" sort of a way of acknowledging a favour 
received; however, I was ill-bred enough to decline 
thanking him for such an exhibition of his gratitude ; 
because, independently of the impudent yet caustic satire 
which I plainly perceived lurked beneath his floweiy 
politeness, the circumstance had the effect of causing about 
half a dozen birds of a similar feather to flutter continually 
about me for some time afterwards, with the higher 
commendable determination to pick up for themsdves, if 
possible, a few crumbs of my magnanimous kindness and 
indiscriminate generosity 1 But Mr. Bob Short had not 
only taught me a lesson, but he had impressed it upon my 
memory by a process that involved some little torture; 
and for months afterwards, the friendly road into my 
pocket was anything but the smoothest in the world, even 
to the most d(»erving of my intimate acquaintance. 

This habitual borrowing propensity is not, however, 
confined to the needy votanes of careless pleasure and 
gastronomic indulgence. It permeates, under a variety of 
external forms, more or less, every class in society, and is 
not nnfrequenlly the cause of much domestic discord and 
neighbourly squabbling. 

Some second-floor lodgers have a happy knack of always 
being out of brandy when it is particularly wanted, and 
the loan of a little finom the first-floor lodger greatly 
"obliges" them ; a scuttle of coals is needed, too, " now and 
then;" but the brandy and coals are never repaid : yet the 
second-floor always contrives to be on the best possible 
terms with the first-floor. Many " respectable " people 
are in the habit of being without silver when a parcel 
comes from the country, or a foreign letter arrives ; and 
when they are with you in a cab, they invariably have 
nothing less than a sovereign about them. " Just oblige " 
them as they request, and you will find their memory 
is quite large enough to let shillings and half-crowns 
completely through. This detestable principle extends 
even among the poorest, and involves the commonest 
household utensils. A woman once told me, with a sort 
of triumphant sense of superiority, that she had been 
married ten years, and brought up four children, without 
porchasing a washing-tub or fryingpan. Mrs. Jones 
next door was a very goodnatured woman, and was always 






willing to lend, so why should she buy such things ? Very 
true ; and while there are so many Mrs. Joneses of aU 
grades and means in the world, depend upon it there will 
be plenty who will use their "tubs" and "pans" for 
them, and entertain the notion that they are conferring a 
favour, rather than committing a social sin. 

The ultra-kind-hearted lenders, so far from experiencing 
sympathy from their friends when victimized by the 
borrowers, generally get right well laughed • at for their 
misplaced generosi^. Poor Viotti Soundpost has con- 
fidentially informed me, that the loss of his favourite 
Cremona violin, which he had innocently lent to an 
itinerant leader at the theatre to play a solo upon for his 
" benefit," had not pained him half so much as the igno- 
rant heartless jeers of his friends when the circumstance 
became known to them. This is, perhaps, one of the 
greatest evils which result from the prevalence of this 
vice. It engenders distrust and suspicion, and poisons 
the stream of human sympathy, already sufficiently 
embittered by the weeds of self-love. It enables the 
purely selfish and coldly calculating being, with narrow 
soul and limited sympathies, to assume an apparent intel- 
lectual superiority over his more really noble and generous 
compeer, whose weakness, after all, is, at least, an 
amiable one, and one which, perhaps, becomes a weak- 
ness not so much on account of any great defect in 
its own nature, but more in consequence of the vice by 
which it is too often encompassed. Though we ought 
unquestionably to enforce the necessity of an inteUigent 
exercise of 'this as well as any other virtue, still we ought 
never to confound the nobly unselfish man whose 
human love has been imposed upon, with him whose 
drivelling weakness throws itself open to the arts of 
every impostor. Mankind, in the aggregate, have not 
yet enough of sympathy with or confidence in each other 
for the foil development of the social happiness within 
their reach. We are already sufficiently imbued with 
worldly wisdom to be selfish enough, and I, for my part, 
see no particularly pressing call for a more extended pro- 
pagation of such a prudential virtue as is implied in the 
public recommendation of everybody, to take especial 
"care of number one." Many respectable men may, 
perhaps, be enabled truly to assert with my friend Bob 
short, that they were never the victims of a too-generous 
impulse; but they must pardon me if I still retain a 
suspicion that they are more indebted for this — ^to me, 
unenviable distinction — ^to the, at least, partial repudia- 
tion of the Christian duty to hdp one anotiier, rather than 
to the possession of any superlative talent in the true 
discrimination of character. Nay, I am willing to con- 
fess, that I should prefer declining for an intimate friend 
the man who has not at some period of his life been occa- 
sionally victimized for his human sympathy; for it is 
more than possible that the heart whidi is sufficiently 
coldly skilfdl to never fail in this respect, may likewise 
be so indifferent to moral principle as to be tempted to 
do unto others that which it would not permit others to 
do unto itself. At the least, in a friendly communion 
with such extremely worldl^wise men, the chances of 
reciprocal benefit are immensely against the more gene- 
rous and unselfish individual. 



OUR FOREIGN MANIA. 

Those who recollect Lord Che9terfield*s Letter* to his 
Son, may well contrast the picture therein given of the 
young Englishman "on his travels," with the actual 
features of the new generation. What the noble of 
Croatia is now to the civilized European community, the 
sprig of British fashion in hii " hot youth " was in Lord 
Chesterfield's day. Isolated from the rest of Europe at 
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the accession of the House of Brunswick, onr home-bred 
ancestors, some eighty years ago, were justly regarded by 
Frenchmen and Italians in the same light as the courtly 
followers of the Comte d'Artois viewed Hetman Flatoff 
and his Cossack comrades on the downfisll of Napoleon. 
The ambition of our " fast youth " of the olden time was 
to become conspicuous throughout Europe for rude licen- 
tiousness bordering upon savageism, and reckless impro- 
vidence in the pursuit of animal gratifications. The yoxmg 
Englishman of the early Hanoverian era — whether fight- 
ing with the guardians of the peace in night rows in 
Covent Garden, or scandalizing Venetian and Florentine 
decorum by drunkenness in the cities of the Italian 
peninsula — ^was at once a sot, a blasphemer, a coarse 
sensualist, utterly heedless and abandoned by "the graces." 
In the Italian noble, vice was gilded by intellectual polish 
and artistic refinement ; in his brother of France, criminal 
foibles became seductive from the gloss of exquisite 
courtesy and bonhomie, and a nondescript "gallantry" 
(so fiur as the latter term includes exterior good-breeding, 
with a dash of martial chivalry). It was not with injus- 
tice to the national character that Alfieri stigmatixed in 
burning words the manners of St. James's, while Gibbon 
and Arouet bewailed, in softer periods, English barbarism 
at home and abroad. While, tenacious of his Anglo- 
Saxon nationality, the man of &8hion, whose coarseness 
was not unfrequently accompanied by exotic vices, — ^the 
fruitage, of his continental experiences, — ^had this one re- 
deeming quality, that he was a Briton to the backbone, 
scorning tiie shams and shifts of southern Epicureanism. 
It was Squire Western abroad, albeit in many instances 
characterized by tricks and expedients which tiie brusque 
and honest-hearted squire in Tom Jtmes would utterly 
disdain. And as the men and manners of the present day 
I are fiuthiiilly reflected in their various phases in the novels 
I of Dickens and Thackeray, so the works of the immortal 
" Pioae Homer," of Engkod — ^illustrious Harry Fielding 
— ^mirror with local and personal fidelity of portraiture 
the social features of a past generation. The uncouthness 
which evoked the in^gnant sarcasm of Lord Chester- 
field, the satiric remonstrances of the ennobled poet of 
Turin, and the brilliant reduse of Femey, has vanished 
with the powder, perukes, and scarlet heels of the Hano- 
verian Court. We have changed all that this many a 
year. The day of Anglo-Saxon barbarism, like that of 
French chivaliy, has set for ever. No Burke will, we 
&ncy, arise with silver tongue to sing its requiem. 

The question, however, forces itsdf upon us, whether 
in onr modem cosmopolitan eclecticism we have not 
sacrificed (unconsciously, it may be) not a little of the 
primitive virtues and simplicity of the English cha- 
racter. Without entering into the vexaia qtuesfio, whe- 
ther the unworthy and all but universal affectation of 
aping the style coupS and etpi^lerie of our continental 
brethren, in theory and practice, has not deteriorated 
the manly vigour of the land of Shakspere and Dry- 
den, we would ask if home-bred patriotism is quick- 
ened in the new race by the homage paid to foreigners 
and everything that is essentially «»-English among all 
classes of English society? The duchess of RoaabeQe, 
whose Flemish and Saxon fore&thers or Cimbric ancestry 
were ground to the dust by Norman troopers, would, 
we imagine, shudder to place her budding offspring under 
the culture of Enis^sh-bom teachers, gifted with attain- 
ments and accomplishments superior to the glittering 



superfidatity of ordinary French or Swiss governesses, 
who, in their heart of hearts, despise the land that gives 
them bread. If Lady Constance has a fine voice and 
musical capability, who so proper to educe her talents as 
Signor Solfeggi, who arrived m England a penniless ad- 
venturer, andby dint of moustache and ignorance of our 
speech (notwithstanding many years' residence on our 
shores) receives a guinea per lesson, and lives in sybaritic 
luxury at Bayswater, while many a native genius of 
higher endowments and more rarely-cultured intelligence 
is left to vegetate in obscure poverty. To the immemo- 
rial modistes and dancing-masters of Paris we at once 
cede ike place of honour : nor would we, in any ungra- 
cious spirit pluck a leaf, however barren, from their 
laurels. They have long enjoyed an auriferous supre- 
macy in the realms of European fashion : long may Uiey 
strut their busy^hour upon the stage I 

Lord George Hamptonville, before he made " the grand 
tour," was a fine specimen of that nobility whereof gentle 
Surrey sung in olden time, and whose virtues the muse 
of Lord John Manners has wedded to song in our own 
day. His youthM lordship was aU that Saxon churls 
could desire, — ^manly and florid in aspect, the blue eyes 
of his Teutonic lineage corresponding with the frunk £g- 
nity and open-hearted affbbiUty of his bearing. Perhaps 
at Abnack s he might have been deemed a trifle shy and 
reserved; though at Eton and Cambridge his was the 
most impetuous spirit and jolliest laugh. There were not 
a few among his friends who predicted that he would make 
as distinguished a name in the cabinet of his sovereign as 
his fikther the earl had achieved in maritime war&re 
under the flag of Nelson and Collingwood. All this, how- 
ever, was before Lord George (in deference to "fiishion") 
gambled at Paris, sensualized at the Kaiserstadt, sickened 
through dissipation at Venice, and received a well-nigh 
mortu thrust in a very unromantic " love affair " at 
Naples. Though still young. Lord George looks old and 
blasS; rouges (I have heard) to conceal the death-like 
pallor of his aspect ; and though far from strait-laced in 
his morals, wears stays like his fond familiars Chevalier 
Dud^on and the Count Tut' Sciolto. The Syrian 
chieftain in Mr. Disraeli's Thfured was, after all, not so 
much at fault when he described Englishmen as animals 
who spent the greater part of the year abroad, and the 
remaining months at their own court. 

The material glory of Rome, like the intellectual 
supremacy of Greece, declined in proportion as the exotic 
pomps and tumid magnificence of Asia were relished and 
adopted by the childr^ of Bomulus. The tide of luxury 
that flooded the Appian way from farthest Ind, was more 
fatal than the swora of Alaric and the inroads of Scythia. 
Latin virtue and the rhetoric of Athens received a mortal 
shock in the degenerate adoption of the enervating 
splendours of the East. By an inevitable revolution in 
public morals, the seat of empire was shifted from the 
shores of the Tiber to those of Uie Bosphorus. Byzantium 
arose upon the ruins of Rome; and from tiiat hour 
waned the lustre and jpuissanee of the Cssars. Mr. 
Macanlay has given us, in the hour of our pride and 
jubilee, a glimpse of " a stranger from New Zealand 
surveying htim a broken arch of London Bridge the ruins 
of St. Paul's." However unpalatable to British patriotism 
and the espedal pride of rimlico, it is not impossible, 
amid the " fOREiON mania " of our countrymen, and the 
vidssitttdes of our era, that the seat of Anglo-Saxon 
empire in the Old World may be transferred to an 
Ottoman fortress or a Sicilian dty, — our still lingering 
insular predilections beine, mayhi^, in fiivour of the 
granary of old Rome. iVotwithst^iding the confident 
assertion of a distinguished Russian diplomatist, that it is 
the grand aim of the fiur-haired lords of Hindoostan to 
consolidate their Asiatic dominion by the conquest of 
Constantinople, and to plant the regal standard of 
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St. George on the miiiarets of St. Sophia, woe will he 
the day when oar sovereign will have ceased to haunt the 
glades and green alleys of Windsor I 

H. 6. S. 



THE BRITISH ISLES. 

The report on the Census of 1851, just published, is a 
most interesting and valuable document. It is interesting 
as a book, and valimble as an authentic account of the 
number and distribution of the great British people in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Future historians will 
find cause for wonder, on the perusal of such documents 
as this, at the daring, the enterprize, and the social 
activity of that heterogeneous collection of human beings 
bcldnging to nearly all races — Celtic, Teutonic, Celto- 
Iberian, Roman, and Gothic, — ^inhabiting the islands scat- 
tered along the north- western borders of Europe, and who, 
spreading themselves over the world, have planted colo- 
nies in the remotest regions, entered into trading relations 
with all peoples, and made their power felt in the furthest 
ends of tne earth. 

The " British Isles " is really the correct designation 
of our country. Great Britain is only one of a multitude 
of islands which rise out of the waters between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. Next to Great 
Britain, the larger islands are Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
Anglesey, the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, the 
Shetland Islefi, the Orkneys, — these last having a main- 
land encircled by small islands and bare rocks, which sea- 
fowl inhabit, fishermen in their boats visit, and shepherds 
sometimes dwell on during summer. Not less than five 
hundred islands and rocks, forming the British Isles, have 
been numbered ; and of these, one hundred and seventy- 
five were found inhabited on the morning of March 31st, 
1851, on which day the Census was taken. 

The principal islands lie along the western coasts of 
Great Britain, Ireland occupying the front rank. West of 
the mainland of Scotland, extend lines of islands, rugged 
and rocky, against whose sides beats the Atlantic Ocean, 
whose waves extend in an unbroken expanse from the 
far-oiF coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, and rave 
and break against the iron-ribbed Orkneys and Shetlands 
on their way to the coasts of Norway. There are but few 
inhabited islands along the east coast, the principal being 
Holy Island and Coquet, off the coast of Northumberland ; 
there is also the little island of Inchcolm, off the coast of 
Fife, with a population of one^ — ^a solitary man, a fimn- 
labourer, having charge of thirty acres of land. Of the 
two hundred Hebrides, eighty-one arc inhabited ; of the 
sixty-seven Orknevs, twenty-eight are inhabited ; and of 
the hundred Shetland Isles, only twenty-seven are in- 
habited. 

St. Kilda is the remotest western island in the whole 
British group. It is seventy miles distant from the main- 
land of Skye, one of the Hebrides. St. Kilda rises to the 
height of 1,500 feet above the waves of the Atlantic. 
Rocks and inaccessible precipices surround it, except at 
one point on the north side, where there is a rocky hay j 
and another on the south-east side, where there is a 
landing-place, which leads up to the village of St. Kilda, 
a quarter of a mile from tne sea, on the sloping base 
of a steep hill. This is the only inhabited place in 
the island. The population is 110, in thirty-two 
families, principally of the names of Gillies, MacDonald, 
Macquien, and Ferguson, and they princinally subsist by 
fishing, small tillage, and sea-fowl, which haunt the rocky 
shores of the island in vast numbers. The men aU de- 
scribe themselves as "fanners and hirdcatchers " in the 
population schedule which they filled up,— each farmer 
occupying about three acres of land. Eight females 



described themselves as " weavcress " in " wool." 



The 



mildness of the air covers the island with verdure ; but 
the crops of oats and barley are often destroyed by terrific 
storms. Tlie proprietor sends a yearly supply of meal to 
the island, witnout which the inhabitants would often be 
in great want. Tradition sajs, that for about 200 years 
the population has been nearly stationary, numbering only 
about a hundred persons ; though on one occasion the 
inhabitants were reduced to four by the scourge of small- 
pox. The dwellings of the poor people, who breathe the 
purest air of the sea and sky out of doors, are left, through 
their ignorance, dirtier than the dens of wild animals. 
There is a manse or parsonage, and a church, but no 
clergyman nor medical man resident in the island. 

'Hie extent of ocean covered by the British Isles is very 
great. They extend from Jersey in the south, to Unst 
in the SheUand group, over eleven degrees of latitude ; 
the night at Unst being, in the summer solstice, three 
hours shorter than it is at Jersey. Unst anchors amidst 
gloom and storms; Jersey reposes amidst beauty and 
fertility. In the former, vegetation is stunted and scanty ; 
in the latter, it is rich and luscious. Only oats and here 
grow in the Shetlands, and these do not always come to 
maturity \ but the vine and all kinds of garden produce 
flourish luxuriantly in Jersey. Then, again, Lowestoft 
Ness, on the east coast of Suffolk, lies ten degrees of longi- 
tude apart from St. Kilda ; so the sun rises and sets 
thiriy-nine minutes on the east coast of England before it 
rises and sets on St. Kilda. 

The historical origin of the heterogeneous population 
of the British Isles, made up as it is of so many races and 
tribes, is an interesting question, very tersely and graphi- 
cally discussed in the Census Report. First, they were 
occupied by the Celts, — though it is, we believe, a specu- 
lation of Professor Phillips, that they were inhabited by 
a still older people, at the time when England was united 
to the mainland of Europe at the point where now run the 
Straits of Dover. But the Celts, or ancient British, are 
the earliest people in England of whom history makes 
mention. To these was added a Roman element, on the 
conquest of the mainland by Cesar and his legions. Then 
was added the Saxon, or English element, on the descent 
of hordes of the Picts and Angles along the southern and 
eastern coasts. And lastly were added Uie peculiarly naval 
element, which has given to England its maritime cha- 
racter, and carried our ships and commerce all over the 
world, — ^we mean the Danish and Norwegian settlers. At 
a very early period, the northern pirates began to make 
their descents upon the eastern coast, and, indeed, at all 
points — ^north, east, south, and west. You may still trace 
them by the names which they gave, and which still ding 
to the bays and points and havens where they landed. 
As Mr. Graham, the registrar-general, observes in the 
Census Report; — 

" The greater part of the islands, and of points on the 
coast terminating in ey^ ay, a (island), ness (promontory), 
holm, as well as others, bear names which the Northmen 
gave them ; and were seized, partly for the purposes of 
commerce, but more commoxdy as naval stations, iKum. 
which they could hurry and tax the coasts and inland 
country. An island was a market, a warehouse, and a 
castle to these Northmen, who, bred round the sinuosities 
of the Danish peninsula, the recesses of the Baltic, and 
the fiords of Norway, practised their arts as udal fiuroers, 
fishermen, and merchants ; forged anchors, — ^built ships 
that lived on the Atlantic, — ^fought incessantly along their 
own coast, from the Elbe to the Naie, to Dron)^eim, 
Lofoden Islands, Cape North ; and in the eighth century, 
and th« centuries following, sailed in fleets, at one time 
down the east and west coasts of Great Britain; at 
another, either round France, Portugal, and Spain, into 
the Mediterranean, or to Iceland and the coasts of North. 
America. Men of the Atlantic, in their ships — their sea- 
horses, their ocean-skates, as they called their craft, — they 
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braved the dangers of the rocks and thewaves at sea — ^where 
their foes never met them, — ^the arms of Celts, Gauls, and 
Saxons, on land, and succeeded in effecting permanent 
settlements in France and England. As the Jutes and 
Saxons settled on the south coast, so the Danes held, and 
have left the most permanent traces in Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and the Lowlands of Scotland. 
The Norwegians for some time made the Orkneys the 
great centre of their expeditions. Rollo, from whom 
William I. was the fifth in descent, was some time in the 
Orkneys before he conquered Normandy; and the North- 
men from the islands extended their power over the 
Hebrides, Lreland, and the coast of France. 

"As the organization of the great nations on the 
mainland advanced, the relative power of the Northmen 
declined ; and it was impossible that the inhabitants of 
the small islands round Britain could long resist the 
power of even the Gaelic population — little given to the 
sea, as it has always been, — w^hich gradually recovered its 
ground, and diffused its language over the Hebrides 
and the Isle of Man. In Caithness, the Orkneys, and 
the Shetland, the Norse language, as well as the men, 
held its ground, and has latterly given way to pure 
English, while the Gaelic is spoken in the Highlands. 

"The Scandinavian race survives in its descendants 
round the coast of the British Isles ; and the soul of the 
old Viking still bums in the seamen of the British fleet, 
in the Deal boatmen, in the fishermen of the Orkneys, 
and in that adventurous, bold, discreet, skilful, mercantile 
class, that has encircled the world by its peaceful con- 

auests. What the Greeks were in the Mediterranean Sea, 
tie Scandinavians have been in the Atlantic Ocean." 
At present, the Celtic element predominates towards 
the western parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
The Saxon, Pictish, and Danish, predominate in the Low- 
lands of Scotland ; and the Norwegian in the Shetlands, 
Orkneys, Caithness, and along the coast of Sutherland — 
their Southern land. The South-eastern counties of 
England are mainly Saxon, largely intermixed in the 
midland counties with the Celtic and Danish elements ; 
while along the counties on the North-c^st coast, parti- 
cularly in Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Durham, and Nor- 
fhumberland, the Danish element largely predominates, 
though abundantly mixed with the descendants of the 
Celtic and Saxon tribes. The navy of England is chiefly 
manned by the men of the east coast, who take to the 
sea as to their native element. Nelson, Cook, Colling- 
wood, and many of our greatest captains, have been Danes 
in valour and ent«rj)rize. Nelson was a Dane even in his 
name. Of the 124,744 seamen in the Merchant Service, 
on board ship in ports, or at sea ; and the 6,440 seamen 
on board vessels belonging to the Koyal Navy, on the 
night of March 31st, 1851, we will venture to say that, 
when the further report of their places of birth is pub- 
lished, it will be found that a large majority of them 
belong to the towns and villages along the east coast, — 
the sites of the old Danish population. 

There are many other curious facts brought to light in 
these interesting Population Returns, which we will bring 
under the notice of our readers in an early number. 



FAMILY ROMANCE, 

There is plenty of romance to be found even in the 
midst of the commonplace. Connected with almost 
every household there are tales which, if given to the 
world as fictions, would be pronounced improbable, if not 
impossible. Few even of the lives of eveiy-day men 
but are tinged by a passing gleam of the romantic. The 
incidents, however, of humble life are seldom made 
public, and when that does happen, arc soon forgotten ; 
and so the world comes to assume that prose, matter-of- 



fact, business-like appearance which it wears to most 
people. It seems to them as though imagination has 
no play in actual Hfe, — ^that poetry is only to be found in 
books and stirring incidents, in novels and dramas. 
The golden threads of fancy do not gleam amid the sober- 
coloured drapery in which reality seems to be clothed. 
That this is not the case — so far, at all events, as those 
who sit in high places are concerned — is proved by two 
volumes, entitled Family ItoTnancey which have lately 
come from the press. The records of the aristocracy are 
better kept than those of the rank and file of humanity. 
Their uprisings and downfallings are more noticeable than 
those of humbler folk, and have sedulous chroniclers. 
The strange events which happen to them are set down 
careftiUy as parts of the history of the world, and out of 
them Mr. J. B. Burke has tdken hid materials.* 

For such a task there could not be a better man than 
Mr. Burke. By habit, and perhaps by predilection, his 
pen is devoted to those who have " good blood " in their 
veins. He is an aristocratic w^riter for the dristocracy. 
The previous works he has published, are — T&e Peerage 
and Baronetage^ consulted oy all those who limit their 
circles of friendship to the long descended. The Landed 
Gentry, an account of those who, though not ennobled, 
are rendered noteworthy by the possession of the soil, 
and Anecdotes of the Aristocracy ^ the title of which 
bespeaks the nature of its contents. The present work. 
Family Romance^ is especially confined to Episodes in 
the Domestic Annuls of the Aristocracy. We cannot 
say much for the style in which the book is written. It 
certainly has not the vulgar elements of popularity. 
There is none of that rude energy which is to be found 
in less exclusive works : an air of fashionablQ languor 
pervades all its pages. Rough epithets are excised from 
its soft sentences. Tales of interest are told with a rose- 
water mildness. There is a sort of drcssing-gown-and- 
slippers negligence about it. Dickens's Sir Leicester 
Dedlock might read it without having his sympathies 
outraged, or feeling the privileges of his order invaded. 
There is incense enough in it to make it bearable to the 
most fastidious and exacting of the well-bred, and it is 
sufiiciently quiet in its tone not to painfully arouse the 
most nervous and languid. If such dreadful talcs as 
some of those Mr. Burke tells about the aristocracy must 
be told, he is just the man to tcU them. He does his 
spiriting so gently, that any peer who finds be has the 
blood of some marauding murdering old baron in his 
heart, cannot well be offended at the guise in which the 
information comes to him. The most terrible tales so 
gently related will not make the perfumed hair of a noble of 
ten descents evince the slightest tendency to stand on end, 
nor cause his pulses to throb a single beat faster. If by 
chance a single unpleasant feeling should arise, it will 
instantly be softened down by some pretty quotation, or 
washed away as dirt is with the highest-scented soap, by 
some illustration of the immense advantages attending 
on a long line of ancestry ; or some proof of the 
certainty that noble descent is sure to bring with it 
eminent qualities. An inheritor of immemorial honours 
in this day, according to Mt. Burke, is sure to be amiable 
and intcUigent at the very least, and probably is charming, 
gifted, and accomplished, — just as sure as a boor or an 
upstart is to evince the ignobility of his nature by some 
nnaristocratic deed. We find, for example, such passages 
as these. Speaking of the Italian actress who had the 
good fortune to become Lady Newborough, and who 
actually afterwards evinced fedings of affection for her 
father and family, he says : " How few low-bred girls 
there are who, when raised to high place by a freak of 
fortune, would not rather turn coldly from their obscure 

* Pawnly Bonanee ; or^ JBpitodeM in the Domttlie Annals qf the 
ArUiocraey. Bv J. Bexnard Boxke, £aq. In^Tols. London: 
Horat and Blackett. 
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and Yidgar connections than attempt to force them to 
associate upom terms of intimacy. But Maria Stella's 
was no sor£d mind, and thaty among other things, may 
be taken as collateral proof of her high lineage, which 
was at that time so little suspected by herse^." And 
speaking of Louis Philippe, about the validity of whose 
claims to be the son of his reputed father, Mr. Burke has 
some doubts, he remarks : " Louis Philippe undoubtedly 
had little of what was princely in his appearance. Witii 
first-rate abilities, and many excellent qualities, there was 
something about him so bourgeois, that we are eertainlg 
not reminded of a royal paternity.** We presume the 
aristocracy are too wise, as a body, to be influenced or 
guided by such toadying flattery as this. If they are not, 
so much the worse for them. It is time they were aware 
that a high position can only be dignified by qualities 
which a family pedigree traced to the Flood would be 
powerless to bestow. That nature produces as noble and 
unsordid minds, as strong and generous affections, and as 
princely forms from the common dregs of society, as among 
the descendants of the most ancient families. Nobility 
must, to be respected, rest upon something better than 
" blood." It must rest upon that intellectual cultivation, 
moral propriety, and practical goodness and usefulness, 
which the wealthy and educatid have so many oppor- 
tunities of reaching, and not upon the memory of deeds 
done in the past, and haughty exdusiveness in the present: 
So much for opinion upon the book, now for a glance at 
its contents. 

One of the most interesting episodes in the book is to 
be found in the history of Lady Newborough, already 
mentioned. About the beginning of the present century 
Lord Newborough, a widowed peer, well stricken in years, 
was sojourning at Florence, where " he was attracted by 
the grace and beauty of an extremely youthful ballerina, 
whose name was Maria Stella Petronella Chiappini." The 
rich nobleman found no veiy great difficulty m maldng a 
bargain with the fi&ther, old Chiappini, for the possession 
of this prize. That done. Lord Newborough acted far 
better than most men in his position would have done ; 
he married Maria Stella, and introduced her to the world 
as Lady Newborough. The young actress made the old 
nobleman a good wife ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
few of the many actresses who have been raised by alliance 
with the peerage, have done anything to cast ^shonour 
upon their acquired rank. The old lord died in 1807} 
leaving an ample provision to his widow and large fortunes 
to the two sons she had brought him. After that event 
Lady Newborough returned to Italy, but she was received 
with coldness by her relatives there. They did not wish 
to be on terms of intimacy with her, and were anxious to 
prevent her from being alone with her father, who 
evidently desired to make some communication to her. 
At last old Chiappini died, and Lady Newborough ceased 
to have any communication with her family ; out some 
months afterwards, a letter, written by her fiither to her, 
and intrusted by him to a friend for delivery after his 
death, came into her hands. The following extracts will 
shew the tenor of this mysterious epistle : — " About four 
months before your birth, a great foreign nobleman and 
his lady arriv^ in our town, with a numerous Italian 
retinue, and hired the principal house from the Marchese 

B and Lord . It was said that they were 

French, and of illustrious rank and great wealth. Hie 
French lady was fax advanced in pr^rnancy, and so was 
my wife. I was much astonished by the affability of this 
great foreigner, who sent for me, gave me money, made 
me drink wine with him, and expressed a wish to serve 
me in every possible way. After repeated conversations 
he disclosed his purposes to me, with large bribes and 
commands to secrecy. He told me that it was absolutely 
necessary, on account of the mightiest family reasons, that 
the child which his countess was about to produce should 



be a son ; and, therefore, he urged me, in the event of her 
giving birth to a daughter and my wife bearing a son, to 
allow the children to be exchanged. It was in vain that 
I attempted to dissuade him, remarking that his countess 
was young and beautiful, and that he had reason to expect 
yet many sons, even in the event of her then giving birth 
to a daughter. The count af&rmed that this child should 
be a son, and he succeeded in overpersuading me, by his 
large bribes and great offers of fiivour and affection here- 
after, to consent conditionally to the exchange. He 
assured me, that in that event my boy should be nobly 
provided for, and that he would fill one of the highest 
places in Europe. Everything turned out according to 
the count's precautions. His lady had a daughter and my 
wife a -son ; the children were changed ; I was made com- 
paratively rich ; the countess speedily recovered ; and she, 
her husband, and their numerous Italian suitey speedily 
left our quiet little town, and were never more heard of. ' 

On receiving this extraordinary letter. Lady New- 
borough set on foot inquiries which led her to the belief 
that her real father was no other than the Due d'Orleans, 
and that the actual son of old Chiappini was Louis Philippe, 
late king of the French. A variety of other circumstances 
tended to confirm this supposition ; one of these we may 
mention. When Lady Newborough arrived in Paris for 
the purpose of prosecuting her claims, " she went, as a 
stranger, to see die Palais Eoyal, then the residence of the 
Due d'Orleans ; on arriving before a full-length portrait 
of him, the child exclaimed — " Oh I mamma, here is a 
picture of grandpapa," being struck by the remarkable 
resemblance of the duke to old Chiappini. Whether or 
not the deposed and deceased king of the French was the 
son of the obscure Italian, and Lady Newborough, the 
quondam ballet-dancer, a princess of the blood royal of 
France, must now remain for ever uncertain. The lady 
wasted time, health, happiness, and fortune, in attempts 
to establish herself in the position she bcUeved she was 
entitled to occupy, but never succeeded in getting her 
evidence investigated. She has been dead many years. 
Whatever relationship there may have been between Lady 
Newborough and the former occupants of the French 
throne, it is certain that the present empress of France 
has a large share of British blood. In a Scotch legend, 
connected with the fanuly of Kirkpatrick, Mr. Burke 
gives an apparently authentic account of her descent, 
which is traced to a family belonging to the " second-rate 
provincial Scottish gentiy." The great grandfather of 
the empress was "William Kirkpatrick, of Conheath, 
county of Dumfries, who married Mary, daughter of John 
Wilson, of Kircudbright." One of the sons of this mar- 
riage was " WQliam Kirkpatrick, a merchant of Malaga, 
who married a lady of, it is stated, noble family, and had 
by her three daughters. • ♦ * ♦ The eldest 
daughter wedded the Count de Theba," who " eventually 
inherited the titles and estates of his brother, the Count 
de Montgo, and left two daughters, of whom the elder 
espoused the duke of Berwick and Alva, representative of 
the Mareschal Due de Berwick, natural son of King 
James II. ; and the younger is Eugenie, empress of the 
French, who has actually a grand-aunt residing in a small 
house in a third-rate Scottish town." We shall find few 
incidents in fiction more remarkable than that the grand- 
daughters of an obscure Scotchman should have mated, 
one with the descendant of a dethroned English king, and 
the other with the emperor of France. 

For those who believe in omens and preseitiments, 
there are some attractive legends ; one of these, " The 
Beresford Ghost Story," is pretty well known; from 
another, entitled " The Wynyard Ghost Story," not, we 
believe, so notorious, we gather some extracts. " When Sir 
John Shcrbroke and General Wynyard were youngofficers, 
they were on service together in Nova Scotia. They had 
not much in common with their brother officers, who in- 
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dulged freely in the drinking habits of the time; and 
after dinner they were accustomed to retire to their own 
rooms, and pass the time either in conversation or study. 
One erening — so runs the legend — ^they were reading in 
Wynyard*s room, when Sherbroke, happening to look up 
from his book, was surprised to see a tall, emaciated 
youth, of about twenty years of age, standing beside 
the door, which opened into the passsage. There 
was something — it might be difficult to say what — 
80 striking and so unusual in the stranger's appear- 
ance, that he almost inyoluntarily called the atten&on of 
his friend to him by slightly touching his arm, and point- 
ing with his finger to where the figure stood. But no 
sooner had Wynyard raised his ^es and fixed them on 
the strange visitant, than he became agitated in an 
extraordinary manner. 'I have heard,' says Sir John 
Sherbroke, 'of a man being as pale as death, but I 
never saw a living hce assume the appearance of a 
corpse, except Wynyard's at that moment. 

" Both for awhile remained silent ; the one under the 
influence of some untold, but power^ feeling, the other 
from surprise at his friend's profound emotion, which in 
some decree became communicated to himself, and made 
him also regard their strange visitant, if not with awe, 
with something very much akin to it. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
While the two friends continued to gaze, unable to speak 
or move, the apparition — if it were an apparition — ^began to 
glide slowly and and noiselessly across the chamber. In 
passing them, it cast a melancholy look upon young 
Wynyard, and immediately afterwardis seemed to enter the 
bedroom, where it was lost to sight. No sooner were they 
relieved from the oppression produced by this extraordi- 
nary presence, than Wynyard, as if again restored to the 
power of breathing, drew a heavy sigh, and murmured, as 
it seemed unconscioualy, * Great God ! My brother 1' 

" 'Your brother ! ' repeated Sherbroke, 'what can you 
mean, Wynyard P There must be some deception ; but 
follow me, and we'll soon know the truth of it.' 

" In saying this he caught his friend's hand, and pre- 
ceded him into the bedroom, from which, as we have 
already observed, all egress was impossible. Great, there- 
fore, was the surprise of Sherbroke, at least, upon finding, 
after the narrowest search, that the room was absolutely 
untenanted, though he still believed they had been mocked 
by some illusion.'" 

As many of our readers have no doubt already supposed, 
the result was, that induetimeinteUigence arrived that Wyn- 
yard's brother died in England at the day and hour of this 
occurrence; and so fiur.this account is similar to many which 
are told of families both gentle and simple. But it has a 
sequel which adds a little to its mysteriousness. Sir John 
Sherbroke, who, we should say, had never seen his friend 
Wynyard's brother, was some years after this in England. 
" He was one day walking with two friends in Piccadilly, 
when, lo I and behold I on the opposite side of the street 
appeared the perfect image of his Nova-Scotia spirit, 
except that it was neither so pale nor so emaciated. 'Now 
then,' said he to himself, ' we shall have that singular 
affair unravelled.' And forthwith he darted across the 
way, and at once accosted the stranger, excusing the 
liberty he was taking by a hasty narrative of the circum- 
stances which had \A to it, and dwelling not a little upon 
his close resemblance to the supposed phantom. The 
gentleman accepted his apology with polite frankness, but 
declared that he had never been out of England, and there- 
fore could have been no party to any deception, such as 
that implied, even had he been so indined. ' For the like- 
ness,' he added, ' you will no longer be surprised at it when 
I tell you I am the twin brother of him whose spirit you 
imagine to have seen in Nova-Scotia. While he was 
living, we were always considered to bear an extraordinary 
resemblance to each other.' " 

Mr. Burke attempts to account for this and similar 



cases, but his philosophy is of a very commonplace order — 
not so good as his story-telling. The truth is, that such 
occurrences do, and probably always will, appear in differ- 
ent aspects to dissmiilar minds, notwithstanding any 
reasoning which may be brought to bear upon them, and 
as yet we are very much in the dark as to the operations 
of that subtle power mind under various drcumstances. 

If any one supposes that even the proudest and 
wealthiest are beyond the influences of die frowns of 
fate or the caprices of fortune, the chapter on the 
" Vicissitudes of Great Families" is calculated to undeceive 
him. We find there that a " co-heir of our Plantaganet 
kings " is or was very lately " a shoemaker, carrying on 
his craft in a suburb of London." Another a butcher at 
Halesowen, and a third a tollbar-keeper at Cooper's Bank, 
near Oadley. We read of an earl of Traquair " reduced 
to beg alms as the meanest pauper in the streets of 
Edinburgh ;" of " the kst baronet of the O'Neilb," 
sprung from the ancient kings of Ireland," who ended 
ms days as " boots " in a little inn at Duleek, in the 
county of Louth ; and of the last but one of the de- 
scendants of the ancient house of Umfraville failing in 
business as a chandler at Newcastle, and ending his days 
as the master of St. Nicholas Workhouse in that town. 
The recent fisll of the ducal house of Buckingham is yet 
fresh in the memory of the public, but.it is not genendly 
known that misfortune has for centuries attended the 
&milies which have held that title. The first duke of 
Buckingham was Humphrey de Stafford, whose eldest 
son was killed in the wars of the Roses at the battle of 
St. Alban's, he himself falling at the battle of Notting- 
ham. The second duke was beheaded by Richard III. 
for joining with the earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry 
VII. and his fkte is conmiemorated in the Shaksperian 

line — 

Off witli his head I— so much for Baokiagbam. 



The third duke was executed on a charse of high treason 
in the reign of Henry VIII. From this time Uie family 
seems to have had some peace till the reign of Charles I. 
who deprived Roger Sti^ord, the heir, of his title and 
inherituice. Subsequently, the title was bestowed upon 
Yilliers, the royal favourite, who was stabbed by Feltoo, 
as all readers of English history are aware. The son of 
Felton's victim lived a life of the grossest profiigacy, 
" forfeited his friends, wasted his estate, completely lost 
his reputation with the world, and died, it is said, as 
miserably and as destitute as the meanest beggar " in a 
remote Yorkshire inn. Pope thus describes his end : — 

In the worst inn's worst room, with mat half hnng, 
The floor of plaater end the trails of dang. 
On once a flock-bed, bnt repaired with itaraw. 
With tape*tied curtains nerer meant to draw. 
The George and 0»rter dangling from that bed, 
Where tawdrr^ellow strove with dirty red. 

There, victor of hit health, of fortune, friends. 
And fame, this lord of useless tiiousands ends. 

John Yilliers, the next duke, whose claim to the title 
was a very questionable one, imitated the follies and vices 
of his predecessor, married a woman of dissolute cha- 
racter, and left two daughters, who " sank to the lowest 
state of degradation ;" and thus ended the ducal line of 
Yilliers. The dukeidom then went into the Sheffield 
family, which became extinct in the next generation, the 
only son dying of a^pid consumption before he attained 
his minority; and the present Chandos family, whose 
misfortunes have been so recently before the world, suc- 
ceeded. " Princely Stowe " has been broken up and the 
estates sold to satufy the daims of creditors, the only 
gleam of light being found in the chivalrous conduct of 
tiie next heir, who dedined to take advantage of his legal 
rights, and became the steward of the property of which he 
might have been the owner. We do not know another 
instance in which a title has been so perseveringly attended 
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ONLY A PIN TO SEE. 

YsABS ago in liappy duldhood, I possessed a silken 

show, — 
That rich case of coloured fragments, nndemeath a ^ass, 

you know, — 
With a cover keeping sacred all the tangled skein 

within ; 
And to see it all were welcome, who could pay a single 

pin. 

Lightsome gain it was most truly, pleasant sport fo' 

childi »h mind. 
Yet I've now another puppet, and the first is far behind ; 
Boyhood had its thieada and tinsel, treasured up like 

something rare; 
Manhood owns another show-box, tended with far greater 

care. 

Take this magic glass, good people, listen to my showman 

talk,— 
Here's the sunny happy valley, where the forms of Beauty 

walk; 
Pray observe those rosy fragments, — ^they are Laughter's 

rapid joys ; — 
Likewise note the golden fibres, shining most of all the 

toys. 

Wisdom's grey, a quiet colour, — but of that there's not too 
much; 

Virgin white, a tiny portion, still unsoiled by earthly 
touch ; 

Loving green, and luscious orange, Passion's red, and 

Friendship's blue. 
Mingle freely, plenty of them, and their colours all seem 

true. 

Bright and glowing is the picture, and forsooth you like 

it well; 
And, dear ma'am, it seems to hold you with a sort of 

fisiry speU. 
Take the other glass, good people, peep again into the 

show. 
Closer, just a little, please ma'am, — ah I what see you now 

below ? 

" Horrid fellow ! why this insult, — ^what on earth is this 

to me? 
In your showman's box suspended, I a human heart 

can see, — 
Struggling, wounded, wildly throbbing, swelling up with 

bitter sighs : 
Close the lid, or show the colours ; this vile sight offends 

my eyes." 

As you please, good, feeling people, but excuse me if I 

smile 
Just to think how Fortune waiteth on the tricks of shining 

guile; 
When I shift the rosy smiling to the real Death's Head 

grins. 
Though more true than gold and rose-tints, yet they donH 

bring in the pins. 



When you saw the rainbow radiance, dazzled, yon forgot 

to ask 
Whether that was truthM colour, or if it were but a 

mask. 
First you saw the rich adornments, trappings to allure the 

eye; 
Pleased with these, you did not question what behind such 

gauds might lie. 

Loud and ghid your approbation of the pretty flowery 

skein. 
But the loom and moving shuttle, gazed on, gave you 

instant pain ; — 
Glass the first displayed the surface, that you saw and 

liked and praised, — 
Glass the second showed you deeper, and you shuddered 

as you gazed. 

Go, good people, but in wisdom, let mc beg you not to 

shrink, '' 

When a peep through glass the second makes you tremble, 

feel, and think ; 
And be sure, however deftly some may show the silken 

part. 

Many live, who in a " show-box" keep a sad and bleeding 

heart. 

Pktee. 

DANISL WBBSTBB. 

Daniel Webster is represented as having a great head 
and a still greater heart. The lawyer and statesman are 
thrown into the shade, and you see the dutiftil son, the 
tender husband and parent, the stead&st friend, the good- 
hearted neighbour, the enterprising £urmer, the patriotic 
citizen, the pious Christian I You see Daniel Webster ai 
home — ^among his fiocks and herds — ^improving his waste 
lands — eiqoying his fiivonrite recreation of angling — 
going to tiie market of a morning with his basket under 
his arm — and doing aU sorts of things which great men 
are supposed never to do at all. We could not help 
drawing a parallel in our mind between Daniel Webster 
at Marahfidd and Sir Walter Soott at Abbotaford. Both 
were lawyers, but both loved the country, and spent their 
vacations on their own soil — ^in either case classic sround. 
Both loved to go about among their rural neighbours, 
post themselves up in the local gossip, and cultivate good 
friendship. On his estate. Sir Walter's hobby was to 
plant trees, Webster's to breed fine cattle. Of cattle 
kind, the one was fond of horses and dogs, the other of 
sheep and swine ! Both returned to die, and only to die, 
with mined constitutions and broken hearts, in their own 
houses. How glad Scott was when, after his return from 
Italy, he found himself once more at Abbotaford ! And 
here is the description of Webster's last return to Marsh- 
field: — "He entered his mansion fatigued beyond all 
measure and covered with dust, and threw himself into a 
chair. For a moment, his head fell upon his breast, as if 
completely overcome, and he then looked up like one 
seekmg something which he could not find. It was the 
portrait of his diurUng but departed daughter Ju]il^ and 
it happened to be in full view. He gazed upon it for 
some time in a kind of trance, and then wept like one 
whose heart was broken, and these words escaped his 
Hps : ' Oh, I am so thankful to be here 1 If I could only 
have my will, never, never would I again leave this 
home !' " — Lantmtn. 
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THE BASTEKN QUESTION. 
When— as tomHiiiia we do— we aUp a little uide fot 
the moment &nm tlie merel; litenry path, it is not in the 
spirit of polidciana or of diplomsOsts that we do «o. We 
merely assert that interest in the world and its doinga 
wliich is felt b; all who desire to aee so advanre in the 
intelligence sad liajipiness of all nations, and we try to 
X tbat, diveated of the spirit of party or the subtlety 
of intrigue. So, in toaeUng this Esstem question, 
which has fonncd a subject of so mnch interest, our 
readers need not be afraid that we shall invalre them in 
disputed interptetations of treaties, or the obscoritics of 
diplomatic notes and imperial circulars. We leace such 
mutters to tlic professed anatomists of political motiTes, 
ind intend rimply to take a plain view of the matter, and 
a state some DpiaiDm and infereaces whieh appew to us 
o possess a general interest- 
In its least complicated form, the dispute may be put 
hus ; — Kuasis de^cs rather lo gain some power over the 
members of the Greek Church, who are the sabjccts of 
Turkey, or to obtain a formal recognition of some 
authority which she has already exercised in a msooer 
more or less informal and irregotar. Which of those 
two objects it is, cannot, amid the host of conflieling 
statements and argnments, be very ahaolntely determined ; 
but whicherer it may be, the Tnrkiih rulers, bebeving 
that deeper and more dangerous ultimate designs are 
hidden behind the ostensible one, refiise compliance, and 
thereupon the emperor of all the Russias threatens war. 
This would be a very hassrdona position for Turkey it 
that eonntry stood alone. The great, hardly half-civilised 
em^ie of the North embodies immense physical, what- 
:r may be Said of its moral, power ; and though the 
masses are uneducated, its generals are reported to have 
gieat militoiy skill, and its diplomatists have long been 
notorious as the moat wily, astnle, and succeasftd of all 
~ ipe. The Mussulman power, On the other hand, is a 
Med and decaying one. The foUowera of Hahomct are 
o longer able to carry the crescent forward at the point 
of ths sword. The days have passed away when Christian 
kingdoma have anything to lear from pr«dytiiing armies 
of Mahometans ; and the descendants of the pastoral 
tribes of Tnrldstaii, who, by their valour and nligious 
enthosiasm, founded the Ottoman Empire, cannot by 
their own strength hold the territories which their ancea- 
won. But then at the back of Turkey stand the 



two great western empires of England and France. 
While Rnsaian armaments are mustering in Ihc Black 
Sea, and Russian armies are gathering beyond the Danube, 
the Union Jack and the Tricolor are floating above two 
co-operating fleets ready to enter the Dardanelles ; and 
possibly the French legions, which have eonqQered the 
MahDmeton Arabs, arc looking to future combats against 
Christians of the Greek Chnrch in aid of the turbaned 
adherents of the Porte. It is a curious spectacle altoge- 
ther when we remember the past. Glancing back at the 
times of the Crusades, when a cross of blood confronted 
the pale creecent, and all Europe was banded against the 
believers in the Koran, — looking nearer to that other 
period when the combined Sects of England. P>ance, and 
Russia destroyed the Ottoman navy at Navarino, — the 
present is an illustration of the mutability of the aKirs 
of nations as well as of men, (or now a Protestant and a 
Roman Catholic State are supporting the followers of the 
Aaiau prophet against a Greek Christian nstion, 

The singularity is not at all diminished by the &ct, that 
the dispute is, in its origin, a religious, or rather a 
ecclesiastical one. The emperor of Russia bases hi 
demands on bong the head of the Greek Chnrch, an 
the ruler of s nation professing the same form of religion 
as the Greek Bubjects of the PoTle. With this, England, 
a Protestant Slate, has little or nothing to do ; but I\nnce 
is differently situated. The contests whieh disgrace 
Christians in their own countries are not at all mitigated 
□I moderated among the rival sects in Turkey which bow 
befoie the cross. In fact, Ihcy are more outrageous there 
than elsewhere, and the sdhercnta of the Roman Pope 
and the Greek Patriarch squabbling for the posseasion 
of the holy shrines, are more likely to make the Turks 
despise tlun respect Christianity. Now, while Russia 
aims at the headship of the Greek Church, and seeks, no 
doubt, to make ecclesiasliea] supremacy the step|iing-stone 
to temporal authority, the emperor of France has an 
ambition to appear as the protector of the Ij^in reli- 
gionists ; so that France and Russia are rendered 
antagonistic by sectarian differences- But while England 
does not and cannot sympathise in that ground of quarrel, 
she is actnsled in common with France by motives of 
policy which seem to dictate her course. Besides being 
bound by treaties to preserve the integriqr and indepen- 
dence ot Turkey, England feels for her commercial 
position. Locked up as Rusna is in the Black and the 
Baltic seas, it is not likely that she can br<»me rbnnidable 
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as a European naval power. Bat if she were established 
in the Dardanelles, the Greek waters and the Mediter- 
ranean wonld be opened to her, and our mle of the seas 
and the balance of power in Europe would be endangered. 

Influenced, then, by motives such as these, the'opposing 
parties have been standing almost in view of one another, 
and the question has been debated with great interest, — 
" Will there be war ? " The answer to that question has 
rested with Russia, who, if there is to be war, must 
strike the first blow. As usual, in speculating for a 
probable conclusion before the issue comes, two separate 
views have been taken — the abstract and the practical. 
Some have asked, would Russia be justified in going to 
war to assert a religious protectorate ? Others, would 
such a war be attended with success ? We propose to 
look at these questions, the first of which involves some 
singular anomalies. England and France, or those who 
represent England and France in the councils of nations 
and the sphere of opinion, answer unhesitatingly, that 
religious sympathy would not justify war. But there are 
dbrcumstanoes in the history of both countries which lead 
to a somewhat different conclusion. Englishmen generally 
look back with some pride to the days of our own 
Commonwealth, when that stout old Protestant protector, 
CromweO, made the English name respected and feared 
abroad. Thev think it one of the most glorious of his 
acts, that as the champion of Protestantism he interfered 
for the protection of the persecuted Protestants of the 
Continent. They hold it as a deed for which his memory 
deserves to be venerated, and his statue to receive a place 
in the senate-house of the nation, — ^that he was ready 
to ask for immunity from persecution of men of a 
common faith out of the mouths of his cannon, as well 
as by the voices of negociators. With him, at all events, 
religious sympathy was a cause of war, and the nation in 
his case endorse the opinion. Por a French example we 
need not go so fiir back. It is only a very few years since 
that France, because she was a Roman Catholic State, 
and for that reason only — ^fbr she had no quarrel with the 
Roman people — sent her soldiers against the Seven-hilled 
City, to reinstate the head of the Roman Church in his 
dominions as a temporal prince. That was war upon 
religious grounds. So that it would seem that if the 
Gr^ Chnstians of Turkey are oppressed (and that to 
some extent they are so is admitted), neither England nor 
France can object to the Czar stepping forward for the pro- 
tection, without denying their own acts, which the autocrat 
might quote as precedents binding upon them. But the 
truth is, that the justification or non-justification is a 
very subordinate part of the question. It is mainly one 
of policy and power, and to that view of it we must turn 
if we ^ioM to understand it. 

The policy of England and France, for the reasons we 
have already given, is to keep Turkey independent of Russia. 
The policy of Russia is to move forward towards the Bar- 
dandles. We do not need document8,8aid to exist among the 
Rossian archives, to convince us of tiut. The fact is patent 
enough, without any such corroboration. Step by step — 
sometimes by treaty, sometimes by threats, sometimes 
by force — that has been the course of Russia for many years 
past, and is her object now. Clearly that is her apparent 
interest, for such a position would make her the greatest 
of European powers. If she be stopped now, she will not 
lose sight of her darling ambition. The will of Russia is 
as determined and persevering as her means have been, and 
are likely to be, unscnipulouff. If not now to advance, she 
will wait for opportuni^. We nanow the question then 
to one of power. We are hardly in a position to judge of 
Russian resources with so much correctness as of those of 
any other country. Her vast population and military 
orgauizatiou are formidable elements, but they are no 
doubt balanced by the want of pecuniary preparation. 
What might happen upon land is matter of conjecture, for 



the support of Turkey by armies is more difficult than aid 
by sea ; but on the water the result seems pretty certain. 
The Russian fieets, manned by the Muscovites, would be 
no match for the navies of England and France. They 
would fiill into the hands of the oon^^ined forces ; the sea- 
ports would be bombarded ; the coast blockaded ; and 
Russia in that quarter driven back upon herself. It is 
this consideration probably to which we owe it that war 
has not been declared and entered upon, and that the 
thoughts of those who are best able to judge turn to media- 
tion and arbitration as the probable settlement of the 
difficulty. Really, those who are laughing at and jeering 
the Peace Society ought to remember, that while arma- 
ments have counted for something, they turn to the very 
measures the Peace Society has always advocated as the 
most hopeful means of restoring tranquillity, and that it is 
partly at least owing to that abhorrence and dread of war 
which the Peace Society represents and fosters, that the 
peace of the world has not actually been broken long 
since. 

We may hope, then, that the present cloud will pass 
away, but it is obvious that the future must be prepared 
for and forecast. How ? This leads us to notice the doc- 
trines of a party which is making some noise, is likely to 
excite attention, and is doubtless actuated by the best 
motives. They urge upon us that it is useless to attempt 
to preserve the decaying Mahometan power in Europe — 
that, besides being ridiculous, it is wrong. They point out 
the imbecility of the Turks, their incapability of miprove- 
ment, their inability to stand alone, their want of power to 
rule. They tell us that the Christians, unless protected 
by foreign powers, are persecuted both in life and pro- 
perty. They say that those Christians outnumber ihtar 
Mahometan oppressors in the proportion of about three 
to one ; that they are both mentally and physically 
superior ; that they represent by hi the largest portion of 
the wealth, the intelligence, the enterprise, and the in- 
dustry of the empire ; and it is argued from this that the 
westom powers should step in and set up a Greek empire 
in Europe in the place of the Ottoman. We agree in most 
of the facts stated; we dissent most heartily fitim the 
conclusion. The thing we have most need to beware of 
is interference, and above all, interference in the internal 
affiurs of other countries. The least possible of that the 
better. We ought not to run into danger to insure Ma- 
hometan rule, neither need we pull it down, for it is 
decaying last enough by itself. The same religious belief 
whidi made the first Ottomans valiant warriors seals their 
doom when they occupy the position of conquerors. The 
fatalism which led them to rush fearlessly into the 
midst of the battle, and to be reckless of life in the hope 
of their sensuous paradise, enervates them in the day of 
success. Translated from the battle-field to the seraglio, 
they become by virtue of the very doctrines which before 
made them fearless and active, idle, unenergetic, apathetic, 
and imbecile. The same motives which led them to victory 
then, lead them now to other courses of life. The hand which 
held the chain of power is relaxed by luxury, the grasp 
which dutched so firmly the hilt of the scimitar, weakened, 
and enervated. The Turks must fall. The natural in- 
heritors of their power are the Christian descendants of 
those from whom they wrested it. Just as the crisis ap- 
proaches, these Christians are growing in numbers, wealtn, 
mental and material power, and the desire for self-govern- 
ment. The result seems inevitable if we will but wait for 
it patiently, and guarantee its peac^Ul development. 
Mining nationa is not a sucoessfhl experiment. We have 
had too many instances of the truth of that. Nationa are 
not made — ^tiiey grow, and that too, better without any 
foreing process. AU it seems to us that we have to do, 
then, is to let the Turkish empire decay by reason of its 
own corruption. To take care that Russian barbarism 
and despotism do not replace Mahometan fatalism 
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tod tyranny. To aUow the Greek Christians, when the 
proper time arrives — ^that is, when they are prepared — to 
achieve that independence which they are snre to gain if 
they are worthy of it, and to accept the natural solution 
which time seems to be preparing if we do not mar all by 
our own precipitancy — the self-erection of a great Byzan- 
tine nation, which shall convert the mosque oi Sophia into 
a Christian church, add another to the powers of the world, 
aud form a reliable bulwark for Western Europe against 
the ambitious designs of Russia. 

That is the consummation to which events point, if we 
are wisely bold in defence of the right sufficiently, moderate 
not to rush into war, and have the needful patience and 
disinterestedness to let the people of Turkey, in their own 
time and their own fashion, settle their own form of 
government. That is both the duty and the policy of 
England, and it is to be hoped that by that Englishmen 
will abide. 



GREEN THINGS. 

Then to the enamell'd meads 
Thoa go'tt, and u thy foot there treads, 
Thott aeest a present Ood-like power 
Imprinted in each herb and flower. — Hsaaicx. 

" GftE£N things !" — and the mind calls them up in 
numberless pictures, that the heart may feast upon their 
beauty. " Green things," and we think of Virgil and his 
brown bees, Longus and his happy children, Keats and his 
green trees, " sprouting a shady boon for simple sheep ;" 
Chaucer and his dear daisies, which he rose early to *' see 
against the sun spread ;" Robin Hood and the Lincoln 
green ; Shakspere, Spenser, and Herrick, with their multi- 
plied images, pictures, and allusions ; all living and fresh 
from the green world itself, and redolent of lime-tree per- 
fume, dank moss, woodland echoes, and velvet meadows, 
and aU the associations which ding like halos of light 
around them. With green things, the human heart grows 
larger, and human life more r^. The hunter with his 
brown visage ; the poet with his softened smile ; the 
laughing infant and the grey old man, all feel the reno> 
vated touch of a life made of enchantments when they eome 
into the world of birch-trees and knotty boles, and black* 
birds and brown uplands, and all draw thence an inspira- 
tion more wealthy than heart can fully feel, or mind can 
fairly reckon. On the reedy banks of Avon, the great 
))oet held his boyish communings with the green, and 
imder the woodland shadows of Lucy's park, suffered his 
heart to grow fuU of fairy lore, and the symbolism of the 
mossy world around him. Nowhere in the literature of 
the world have green things nobler vindication than in 
the works of Shakspere, who seemed equally the possessor 
of the experiences of men and the spiritual teaohings of 
nature. Where shall we find anything which bears com- 
parison with Falstaff's last hour, " babbling o' green 
fields ;" or the magical scenery of the Miehvmmer 
JSighft Dream, and the Tempeti? Chaucer and 
Spenser are the only authors who dare be mentioned at 
such a moment. In his " nodding violets" and " kissing 
cherries," his " green holly" and " strawberries" which 
'' grow underneath," or in such passages as : 

The even mead that erst bronght forth 

The peckled cowslip, bamet, and green doTer. 

Or that finest of wood songs in the English language, 
which the wild Caliban, in his nigged simplicity, babbles 
as if it were no bettet than mere drunken talk : 

I pr'ythee, let me brinj^ thee where crabs grow j 
And I with taj long nails will dig thee pig^nuts ; 
Show thee a ja^i nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmoset ; I'll bring thee 
To elastering filberda, and sometimes I'll get thee 
Young sea-mells from the rock. 

Here we have the fervent utterances of a poet who had 



seen and loved the simple things of nature, and had built 
up his magic fabric of the ideal in the world of green 
leaves and morning dews and simshine. 

Thomson tells how his inspiration came to him when 
he sat down &ce to face with nature : — 

Henoe let me haste into the mid- wood shade, 
Where scarce a sunbeam wanders through the gloom : 
And on the dark green grant beside the hrink 
Of haunted stream, that by the roots of oak 
Rolls o'er the rocky channel, lie at large. 
And sing the glories of the oircling year. 

Herrick — good old Herrick — ^had a soul fall to the brim 
with green things, and would have worshipped a blade of 
grass or a pale primrose as fervently as ever a young 
Indian worshipped the Keshamonedoo. How gloriously 
he sings of oaken boughs and flower strewings, of Christ- 
mas logs spurting in the flames, and foaming tankards that 
make the heart ieap ezultingly ; of fat kiae and hock carts, 
and harvest home, and the merry May-day, calling his 

love to rise — 

And see 
The dew-bespangled herb and tree. 

It is worthy of note how much of its peculiar richness 
and life-like reality our Saxon poetry owes to the intrinsic 
merit of its own words. Green, grass, father, mother, 
home, heaven ; these are words which suggest a circle of 
ideas at once refreshing and poetical, and ^ up pictures 
of exuberant richness, and most tender memory. Green ! 
how it rings on the ear, and flashes on the eye with its 
meadowy and woodland meanings : — 

I heard in the next bush beside, 

A nightingale so Instely sing, 

That with her deare voice she made ring 

Through all ^egreene toood wide. — Chaucbb. 

Beside the same, a dainty place there lay 
Planted with mjrtle trees, and laurelhgriene. 
In whioh the birds sung many a lovely lay 
Of Ood high praise, and of their loves sweetteenei 
As it an eMiJiy paradise had beene.— SrairsKB. 

There is in this old Saxon poetry a rustic strength 

which smacks of the wild wood, and makes ns love our 

country still more fondly for its green associations and 

mossy memories. 

But leaving these things, which perhaps are trivial, let 

us take note how green things have mingled their voices 

and teachings with the life of man, and from his earliest 

hours, when 

The mossy turf his table was, 

to the later years of England's rustic song, have been to 
him an equal joy and solace. Upon the grassv prairies of 
the olden time, the untamed races chased the deer and 
boar ; within the umbrage of primeval woods they learnt 
the first lessons of a simple creed, and upon altars of green 
herbs, offered their first sacrifice. Nature was stilfedu- 
cating the Man, lifting up his heart to heaven by the 
splendours of noon and sunset, and filling him with grati- 
tude to the Author of all Good, by the promises of fertile 
fields, the exuberance of fruitful jungles, and the enamelled 
poetry of wood and hill side. 

In after times, the grassy herbage was still dear to men, 
and upon the green-floor of the wilderness they mada 
their orisons to the morning star, and chanted their hosan- 
nahs to the rising sun, regarding the golden orb as the 
visible emblem of the Eternal. The green grass was the 
first altar, and the brown forest with its roof of sky the 
first temple. The Druids walked in solemn procession 
over the dewy sward of the forest, when, with shouts of 
joy and wild songs of gladness, they assembled to com- 
memorate the egress of the ark ; then the caves were fes- 
tooned with garlands ; an altar was built of grasses and 
vine-leaves ; the crystal cups of honey were twined with 
clusters of wild blossoms -, the trees were festooned with 
flowers ; and citterns, emblematical of the sun-god, were 
hung among the garlands. Then in the twilight recesses 
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the priests performed the mystic dance, and as the May 
smile of morning broke upon the hills and fields, the 
hymns of the May-women were whispered in wild melodies, 
and the invocation to May was performed upon 
the green. The cattle lowed in the meadows, the 
birds sang in the valleys, and the sun, pillowed on the 
clouds of heaven, flushed the fountains and the forests with 
his golden fire. The multitude fell prostrate on the grass. 
The priests bowed to the pavilion of celestial glory ; and 
with one accord the throngs of worshippers broke forth 
into a rapturous hymn of praise, pouring out the incense 
of their hearts in harmony with the odorous breathing of 
the flowers, which floated like clouds of beauty over the 
gras^ temples of the ancient Britons. 

When man, first waking up firom a rude and brutal bar- 
barism, perceived the relations of the world without to the 
world within himself, he sought to embody the unshapen 
poetry of his rugged heart in some form of simple beauty, 
and he took the grass as the first representative of the 
exuberance of nature, and the renewing beauty of her 
primal glory. He made manifest his thankfulness for the 
fruits of the ground in offerings to the powers of nature 
of the green grass which made beautiful his pathway 
through the world, and by the seeds of which his fields 
were sown with plenty. The period is of immense an- 
tiquity when the inhabitants of the sacred region of the 
Nile began first, from the vestal hearth, to sacrifice to the 
celestial gods, not myrrh, cassia, nor the first fruits of 
things mingled with the crocus of firanldnceuBe — ^for after- 
wardis, when wanting the necessities of life, those were 
offered with great labour and many tears, as libations to 
the gods, — " but grass, which as a certain soft wool of a 
proMc nature, they plucked with their hands." " They 
gathered the blades and the roots, and all the germs of 
this herb, and committed themto tiie fiames, as a sacrifice 
to the gods, to whom they paid immortal honour through 
fire." * Hence too the patriarchs and poets of the olden 
times painted Damater, the mother of the gods — ^the same 
that was Cu-Bell, the chief goddess of the Chaldeans, the 
Cybele of the lonians, and the Khoia of the Doric people — 
as sitting amid green grass, and surrounded with fra- 
grant flowers. On the oldest coins of Syria she sits 
beside the hive, with ears of com in her hands, to denote 
the return of the seasons and their exuberance of fruits ; 
wlule at her feet the grasses grow and wave, to typify the 
seasonal renewals of green beauty on the earth. So too 
the benefiictors of humanity were represented as sur- 
rounded with emblems of rural beauty, and as such Saturn, 
the man of piety and justice, is described with the sickle 
in hand, going over the earth to teach its people the 
tillage of its soil. It was in the season of spring grass, too, 
that the band of heroes under Jason set out under the 
guidance of the dove, which was directed by the hand of 
MinervB» to regain the Golden Pleece. It was at the 
time^ 

When first the pleasing Pleiades appear, 
Andartua-green meads pronoonoea the snnuner near. 
Of coiefb a yaliant band, the flower of Greece, 
Had pUnned the emprise of the golden fleece. 

But leaving the shadowy records and traditions of 
buried years, let us turn to the aspect of the grass itself, 
for it is evCTywhere a thing of beauty, whether gladdening 
the mountain solitude with its angd smile, ereening the 
soft slopes of the mossy glades, where the red deer 
wanders, and the child loves to play ; whether gliding 
down into the deep, deep valleys, where the fountains 
murmur and the bees sing ; whether clothing the sharp 
granite on the crown of the world, and mitlring a cushion 
for the only flower which there looks np to God, or 
clinging like an eternal friendship to the root of the 
gnarled trees, where in summer the rabbits burrow and 

• Porphyry dt AbtHnentia^—Boolk 11. sec. 6. 



the linnets sing, and in winter the storm-cloud gathers, 

and the branches crash ; while the hurricanes, let loose 

from the north, go howling in a chorus, scattering the 

growths of ages as they sweep the march of God. 

The grass is green, and we love it for its dear homely 

light and spring-tide beanty ; its colour gladdens the eye, 

and its promise cheers the heart. The poets have ever 

loved it, and its sheeny lustre has been the token of peace 

to many a weary soul. The morning star of poetry shed 

the lustre of its lucid beams on nothing more joyfully 

than the 

Gras in the grene mead. 

He loved it for its springing verdure, for the daisies 
which it cherished in its heart, the twinkling buds of 
summer which it gathered to its breast, and for nothing 
more than its blessed greenness. 

Colours ne know I now, withouten drede. 

But swiche coloors as i^owen in the mede. — Chauckb. 

And how could he refriun from loving it, for it was at the 
springing season of tbe grass that his heart first felt th'e 
pulses of a poet's love : — 

Blessed be Saint Talentine, 
For on this daje I choee jou to be mine 
AVithont repenting, mj hearte-eweete. 

How deliciously sleeps the grass in the moonlight, and 
how joyfully it laughs in the radiance of the sun. There 
is no place which it will not beautify. It climbs up the 
steep mountain passes which are inaccessible to man, and 
forms ledges of green amid the rivings of the crags : it 
leaps down between steep shelving precipices, and there 
festens its slender roots in the dry crevices which the 
earthquakes had rent long ago, and into which the water 
trickles when the sunbeams strike the hoary snows above. 
There it leaps and twines in the morning light, and fiings 
its sweet, sweet laughing greenness to the sun ; there it 
creeps and climbs about the mazes of the solitude, and 
weaves its fairy tassels with the wind. It boiutifies even 
that spot, and spreads over the sightless visage of death 
and darkness the serene beauty of a summer smile, 
flinging its green lustre on the bold granite, and per- 
fuming the lips of morning as she stoops from heaven to 
kiss the green things of the earth. It makes a moist 
and yielding carpet over the whole earth, on which the 
impetuous may pass with hurried tread, or the feet of 
beauty linger. 

Then, too, there is the broad onpire of fedry lore, of 
wood-sprites, and fays, and dryads, — ^the spiritual essences 
of green leaves and the embodied voices of living nature. 
The fiuries have dwelt in the green ever since &ne was, 
and the grass has ever loved them so, that wherever it 
was blesflMBd with the light touch of their feet, it broke 
into magic rings of holy ground, sanctified to their moon- 
light revels. King Arthur still lives with the fiuries in 
the grass, for they bore him off that he might never 
know the pangs of dying, but return again and reign as 
grandly as before.* It was then that the poet fathers 
sang their fiedry songs, and the multitude, yet unchilled 
by science and scepticism, reverenced each meadow and 
dark dell as the especial home of fairy creatures : — 

In the olde dajes of King Artonr, 

Of which thes Bretons spoken gret honour. 

All was the land f^ilfilled of faerie ; 

The Blf-qnene and hire JoUe compaynie 

Danced fall oft in many a grene mede ; 

This was the old opinion as I rede.— Chaucsb. 

The love of green things is so universal and indes- 
tructible a passion of man*s heart, that no spot of earth 
where verdure grows, be it ever so wild and dreary in its 
aspect, but wears for him the semblance of a home. 
Where there is a blade of grass, a living leaf, a bird, or a 
water-mnnel edged with moss, there the good angels of 

* The Welsh bards bare a myth to this effect. 
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hia destiny seem to cluster, and there, if need be, lie can 
lie down peacefully to rest. It is for green things the 
mariner pines, and for which he first looks when islands 
heave above the foam. It is the greenness of his native 
land which endears him to it, ana makes home ever a 
sweet memory to his heart and a dear name on his lips ; 
and when the green shores of an unknown country lift 
themselves above the wave, the sweet pictures of his 
childish haunts come back upon him, and he learns the 
great truth, that with greenness and natural beauty, 
childhood survives as long as man remains. It is just in 
this fulness of heart that Hakluyt, the old voyager, 
tells his artless tale: — "This country seemed very goodly 
and delightsome to aJl of vs, in regard of the grcennesse 
and beauty thereof, and we judged it to be very pojiulous 
within the land." 

There is a moral beauty about green things which 
renders them mute teachers of the noblest lessons. Dear 
to man are they as things which solace him and beguile 
life of its harshness; which surround his home with 
poetry, and fill his heairt with peace. How dreary would 
be the lot of man in a world where green things were not ; 
with no green valleys dotted with homely sheep, no broad 
savannas rustling a million golden tasscds in the wind ; 
no flowery meadows folding us in their grassy arms ; and 
no magic chain of love-like songs and bleatings, and 
tender associations, and soft stirrings of the heart, filling 
the soul with joy upon joy, till life itself becomes but as 
an hour of sunshine. 

There is a moral beauty and a teaching for the spirit 
in all the budding things of the green out-door world, 
which to the wise man afford inward satisfaction, and 
never fail to renew his hope. Their veiy firailness and 
evanescence hint of our short stay here, as their re- 
newed growth with each return of spring symbols the 
spring season to which we shall awake in another world. 
The story of the fig-tree but emblems the condition of 
man : if he be without fruit he shall be accursed; if he do 
naught for the service of men, he shall be a leprosy of 
barrenness, and fall under the doom of the fig-tree which 
the Lord condemned. 

He eafe ensample in his parsons. 

Ana we the wordes have alone, 

Like to the tre with leves greene 

Upon the which no firoit is seeno. — Oowia. 

Iiet him, while his outward deeds are fair and goodly to 
behold, cherish also the inward sympathies and high 
thoughts which tend to fruitfulness in the future ; and he 
shall then become as a tree whose harvests are equal to its 
spring promises ; and the fruition of his heart shall endear 
lum to his age and generation. "The greene leaves 
outward sheweth that the tree is not drie inwarde ; and 
the good woorkes oftentie notifieth the inwarde heart 

Shirley Hibbebd. 



CARDAN THE BIGAMIST t 

(founded on fact.) 

Before the road of Toulon, and on the western slope of 
that ridge of mountains which unite the peak of Condon 
with the gorges of Ollioules, are to be seen, on each side, 
the most charming country-houses in aU Provence. They 
all have the same view — the sea, the road, the vessel — 
and, in short, the most varied and smiling tableaux. In 
the warm and pleasant season, the families assemble on the 
terraces of these little villas to recover themselves some- 
what from the overwhelming heat of the day by the firesh 
evening breezes that blow firom the sea. 
The first stars, on the evening of the day of St. John, 

* Golden Boke, Let. 7, t IVom the French of Mbbt. 



183 — , were just appearing above the grey and naked 
ridge of Condon, when, in the silence of the country, was 
heard the roar of a cannon, which was prolonged, in 
echoes, from the hiU of Lanudgue into the depths of 
Ollioules. An electric movement of terror kept pace with 
the echoes, and disturbed the enjoyments upon one of the 
most lovely summer nights. 

Everywhere on the terraces, where the young men and 
young ladies were conversing, was heard the cry, AgaUey- 
tlave has escaped ! It seemed as if each fimuly expected 
each moment to see dropping down among them a tiger, 
with a human face, escaped from the menagerie of the 
arsenal of Toulon. 

Had any observer been able to follow with his eye 
this alarm, as it spread from face to face, on the evening 
of St. John's day, he would have remarked, perhaps with 
surprise, the serenity of one family, seated under a trellis 
between the harbour and the mountain of Six-Tours. 
This feeling of security on the part of these few, amid the 
general terror, was easily explamed. Madame de Mellan 
and her daughter Anna had arrived only a few days 
before from New York, in order to arrange an important 
family affair; and had hired a pretty country-house, a 
short distance from the sea and fit>m the high road. An 
old domestic and two Creole servant girls were seated on 
the terrace with these two ladies when the discharge of 
the cannon was heard. No one being able to explain to 
these strangers this signal of alarm, they regarded it as a 
very natural incident in a military city, and did not even 
suspend their conversation. 

It chanced that the convict who had escaped turned his 
steps towards the country-seat occupied by Madame de 
Mellan. He was a man who had left behind him a name 
made conspicuous in the pandemonium of crime. It was 
the noted Cardan, condemned for the crimes of bigamy 
and forgery. He had been employed two months in saw- 
ing the iron ring that bound him to his comrade ; and one 
day, while the latter was sleeping in the sun, in the dock- 
yard of Mourillon, Cardan broke the last link of the ring, 
and escaped. His comrade, after a short sleep, concealed 
himself from the vigilance of the guard, in a cellar filled 
with beams and planks, in order to escape, in turn, at 
some propitious moment. But he was discovered the next 
day. It was not until night that they discovered the 
escape of Cardan. This notorious galley-slave was then 
thir^ years of age. He had spent four in the galleys. 
His taU and well-shaped figure, his easy manners, his pale 
and haughty &ce, all proved him a criminal who had 
been accustomed to good company, before the red vest, 
which levels all distinctions of rank, had concealed the 
respectable gentleman in the galley-slave. This night 
Cardan only wore his coarse pantaloons ; he had thrown 
away his vest among some nettles. Active and vigorous, 
he bounded along more like a bird or a panther, than 
with the deliberate steps of a man. Having arrived under 
the large trees about the house of Madame de Mellan, he 
survey^ the ground with that subtle instinct such as 
nature gives to a wild beast ; and climbing, like a monkey, 
along a pole that was leaning upon the Imck of the house, 
he entered the chambers of the first story, and in the 
course of five minutes he had, in the darkness, seen all 
and visited all, as if he had been lighted either by his red 
locks or his eyes. 

If men like him would turn to good account the power- 
ful faculties he devoted to evil, the human race would 
be soon regenerated. Cardan found a pile of a few crowns 
in a secretary ; he folded them in the first piece of paper 
that rattled under his hands. He contented himself with 
this small sum, which was sufficient for his urgent wants, 
and sprang at a single bound into the garden: at the 
earliest dawn he had reached the volcanic peak of Evenos, 
which blends with the douda the lava of its extinct 
volcano. There he purchased some cast-olf clothes of a 
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shepherd, and some sheep, and hy some goat paths, stick 
in hand, he descended into the pluns of fiausset. Know> 
ing that a highway always leads to some hirge town. 
Cardan followed the long path that winds from the chapel 
of St. Annie to the plian of Cages, and on his way he 
saluted the gendannes, who were conducting some refrac- 
tory recruits, sailors on leave of absence, soldiers arriying 
from Africa, mountebanks, organ-grinders, in short, aU 
the curious mixture of the foot-passengers that people the 
road between Toulon and Marseilles. He entered, aided 
by the night, into Marseilles, after having abandoned his 
sheep, and hired a modest room in the Hue de Baignoir, 
where lodge travellers, especially those who journey on 
foot. Upon unroUing his crowns by the light of his 
lamp, he discovered that the envelopes consisted of two 
letters, and he began to read them from idleness. This 
reading, begun in accident, soon contracted the muscles of 
Cardan's face, and gave to it a singular expression. He 
rose, his face bent down, his eyes fixed, his hands closely 
pressed, like a bandit habituated to crime, and who, by 
some sudden inspiration, has discovered tiie means of 
committing a new crime. Even knaves have their sudden 
illuminations, and in their brain, ever in activity, an in- 
fernal plan will burst forth, with all its bUck and infernal 
snares. These two letters were very long. One was 
dated from the Isle of Bourbon, the other from the Cape 
of Good Hope. They would take up too much space to 
give here ; it will be sufficient to analyze them in a few 
words, and to reduce them to the most simple meaning. 
The recapitulation will be brief. Madame de Mellan, a 
widow for eighteen months, had left New York, where she 
had lost her husband, and retired to Europe, after an 
absence of twenty years. The desire once more to see her 
own country had little connection with this voyage. 
M. de McUim, a native of Brittany, was indebted for his 
great fortune to his noble friend, M. de Kerbriant, a gen- 
Ueman ruined by the Revolution, and never indemnified. 
M. de Kerbriant had an only son, named Albert. This 
young man, having nothing to hope by way of inheritance 
from a poor family, had early devoted himself to the 
duties of a sailor. Unfortunately he did not possess that 
robust health that is demanded by the service of the sea. 
M. de Mellan, on his death-bed, made his last will, regu- 
lating the marriage of his daughter with the son of his 
benefactor, on conditions so generous, that thev nobly 
discharged his debt of gratitude. The widow, Madame 
de MelUn, bUndly yielded to the dying wishes of her hus- 
band ; she entercxl upon a correspondence with Albert de 
Kerbriant, and found in this young man an eagerness, 
quite natural, to fulfil the testaments^ clause in the will 
of the father of Anna. It was then agreed that the two 
families should meet at Toulon, about the month of July, 
the time at which Albert de Kerbriant would arrive from 
Pondicherry in a state vessel, and that the marriage of the 
young nav^ officer and Anna should be celebrated with- 
out delay. Madame de Mellan and her daughter had 
arrived the first at this rendezvous, arranged across the 
ocean. A small note attached to one of these letters 
announced the death of M. de Kerbriant. This was not 
in the handwriting of his son Albert, and was post-marked 
Nantes. 

Cardan, after a long meditation, conceived one of those 
extravagant ideas which the genius of evil alone can cause 
to succeed, by the aid of infernal combinations. In the 
first place he did not at once change his mean apparel, for* 
fear lest a too sadden metamorphosis might compromise 
him in the eyes of the innkeeper — he transformed himself 
piece by piece, buying and patting on his new dress 
gradually. He then lodged in a more fashionable hotel, 
taking care not only to disuse the colour of his hair and 
his complexion, but also his shape, his manners, and his 
voice. Sure now of being able to dodge the bloodhounds 
of the police, he began to look for a worthy associate in 



one of those dens which disgrace all great cities, con- 
cealed in its most frightful quarters. 

Lavater and Gall are but children compared with a 
galley-slave escaped from Toulon. The latter, in recog- 
nising one of his peers, is endowed with a sixth sense, the 
distinguishing of crime. Cardan observed in one of Uiose 
rum-holes in old Marseilles, a young man, about twenty- 
five or thirty, of a pale and nervous countenance, with 
eyes of a dull green, having in the nonchalance of his 
manners all the symptoms of a dread of labour, and in 
his look the reflection of bad passions. The dress of this 
person announced, under his tatters, a certain ease acquired 
by idleness. Each part of his dress had played its part 
in the hands of a famous tailor, at a date forgotten by the 
Journal des Modes. But what, above all, betrayed an 
extreme misery and incurable idleness, was one of those 
large, coarse cravats, whose coarse greasy folds so ill 
disgidse the missing shirt. 

Cardan soon united himself, by aid of a few glances 
into the sympathies, with this man, and it was not long 
before he found in him one of those organizations almost 
too indolent for crime, and which can be pushed into guilt 
only by the external influence of some ruling power. Yet 
the skilful galley-slave employed several days in sounding 
this man, before he elevated him to the dignity of an 
accomplice ; and when he believed that he might trust in 
him, after a few largesses of flve-f ranc pieces, he unveiled 
his plans to him. From that moment one of these two 
wretches was a blind slave, and the other a sovereign 
master. 

In order successfully to conduct his enternrise. Cardan 
needed a larger sum of money than that which he had stolen 
from the secretary of Madame de Mellan, and which was be- 
sides nearly exhausted. This obstacle was soon overcome. The 
money-changers of Marseilles are not quite so impregnable 
as their Parisian eonfrhes ; they display too cardessly, 
and even within the reach of the skilfUl hand of an adept, 
their Napoleons and Spanish piasters. Cardan, who at 
need could make his fingers invisible, while changing two 
louis at one of these exchange offices, carried off two rolls, 
with all the skill of a professor of sleight of hand or of 
an Indian juggler. With this acquisition he felt strong 
enough to conquer Peru. The accomplice of Cardan was 
named Valentine Proghere ; he preserved only his sur- 
name upon becoming the valet of Cardan, who had him- 
self become M. Albert de Kerbriant. The mission which 
Proghere received was very difficult to execute, notwith- 
standing the luminous instructions he received from the 
mouth of his master. He was to repair as a forerunner 
to the country-seat of Madame de Mellan, and adroitly 
to examine the ground, before he could commence their 
scheme with safety to its author. 

Proghere, clad as the confidential servant of a good 
house, set out for Toulon^ and having arrived in that 
city, he embarked on board a small boat and descended 
before the country-seat of Madame de Mellan a little be- 
fore sunset. He played his part to perfection. He 
announced to the two ladies that M. Albert de Kerbriant 
had arrived at Nantes in a merchant-vessel frx>m the Cape 
of Good Hope ; that the fatigues of the voyage had com- 
pelled him to obtain his dismissal sooner than he had in- 
tended, and that he had returned from the Indies a simple 
citizen, independent of military service, and determined 
to fix his residence according to the choice of the 
Be Mellan family. 

During this interview, Proghere stood upon the terrace, 
ready to spring at three bounds into the fields, if the 
least gleam of mistrust should appear on the face of the 
ladies. This precaution was unnecessary. Madame 
de Mellan was a kind woman, who had passed all her life 
in a patriarchal fhmily in the new world. She gave 
implicit fsith to all that this pretended servant of her 
future son-in-law told her, and in the extremity of her 
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joy she tenderly embraced her daughter, already much 
moved at the idea of so precipitate a marriage. 

The next day, at three in the afternoon, a loud sound of 
wheels and the cracking of a postilion's whip, announced 
the arrival of a post-chaise along the main avenue to their 
country-seat. 

" It is M. de Kerhriant, my master,*' said Proghere ; 
"I recognise hiB chaise." 

A young man, clad in blade, and of a most distinguished 
mien, sprang lightly firom the chaise upon the terrace, 
and, as if suiSbcated by hia emotion, he pressed the hand 
of Madame de Mellan to his lips. Car«ian was so won- 
derfully disguised, that Proghere was, for the moment, 
alarmed for he did not recognise him. 

The ^igitive galley-slave bowed to Mademoiselle Anna, 
and addressed to her this set speech, which he had been 
preparing during his ride of fourteen leagues :— 

*' I bless the memory of your fiither, that generous man, 
who has chosen me for his son-in-law ; but I am happy to 
say to you, mademoiselle, that, after my voyage round the 
world, it is you, of all others, whom I would have chosen 
for my companion for life, to-day." 

These words were followed by a long silence, which 
always follows profound emotions ; but when they had 
given up to sad remembrances a reasonable time of silent 
grief, their conversation gradually assumed a gay and 
Uvely air, especially at meal-time. Cardan, in tiie eyes 
of the ladies, manifested an excellent tact, by speaking of 
everything except his marriage. He gave accounts of his 
voyage, which he had studied out the evening before on 
a map of the world, mingling with his recital all the nau- 
tical terms of the sailor, which he had found in books upon 
such subjects. At the end, he assumed a melancholy at- 
titude and accent, and said : — 

" I have travelled over five thousand leagues ; I have 
visited all the different quarters of the globe ; I have seen 
all nations, and I have ascertained, by this experience, 
equal to that of the old age, though given to a young man, 
that happiness, if it exist at all, can only be met with in 
the midst of domestic duties, far from the world, and in a 
retired familv, composed of relatives and friends." 

Madame de MeUan pressed the hands of Cardan, and 
her pantomime expressed the gratitude she felt at hearing 
such beautiful sentiments from the lips of her son-in-law. 

By a skilfully managed transition. Cardan induced his 
intended mother-in-law to form a resolution that was 
very important for him. He related some pretended con- 
tentions which he had at Nantes with some young officers, 
his former comrades, who had just reproached him with 
what they called his desertion, in terms sharp enough to 
provoke an affair of honour. 

" I do not fear a meeting of this kind," he added, 
" every one knows ; but it is always distressing to cross 
one's sword with old friends, who view my resignation so 
unjustly. I prefer to leave them leisure to reflect upon their 
proceedings. When my commander, who knows me, 
shall be returned to a port of France, he can plead my 
cause for me better than I can myself; so I have fully 
resolved not to show myself in Toulon, and thus avoid 
vexatious meetings that may have deplorable consequences. 
If my mother-in-law consents, we will make a short 
joiumey into the interior, either to Italy or Spain, which- 
ever she may prefer, and when we shall have returned to 
France, I shall have been already justified by my comrades 
from India, and my unjust friends in Nantes will only 
have excuses to offer me." 

All this was said in a tone so natural and so simple, 
that it would have deceived even the most experienced. 
The good and simple Madame de Mellan was so much 
alarmed, espedally for her daughter's sake, at the idea of 
these quarrels of honour, that she was the first to pro- 
pose abandoning the ci^, where her son-in-law had too 
many acquaintances not to find an enemy and an unjust 






duel Even the country in which she lived in retirement 
was uo guarantee against her maternal alarms, as all the 
neighbouring residences were inhabited by families of 
sailors, who exchanged visits during the evenings of the 
pleasant weather. 

In the preparations for their departure that were made 
by Cardan and the worthy widow, it was agreed that 
I^ghere, the pretended vcUeUde-chambre, should remain 
in the country-house to take care of the baggage and the 
little domestic affairs that required looking after, and that 
they should leave him the necessary money to meet these 
expenses. 

The next morning, before daybreak, Madame de Mellan, 
her daughter, and tiie gallev-slave, set out by post for 
Marseilles. Cardan procured in the city a passport for 
Spain, and a few days after he alighted with the two 
ladies, his victims, at the hotel of the Asturias, in 
Barcelona. 

The annals of crime present few instances, in which the 
incredible forms so prominent a part. But if these 
events had not been so extraordinary, we should not have 
thought of relating them. 

Two weeks after the departure of Madame de Mellan, 
Albert de Kerhriant landed on the wharf of Toulon, near 
the city hall, and without taking time to change his 
clothes, which he had worn from India, he hastened in 

Suest of Madame de Mellan. At the office of the post 
tiey directed him to her country-house, and our manner 
leaped on the first horse he could hire, and set off at the 
gallop. 

Coming from India, with the bright perspective of an 
unexpected rich marriage, to touch the ground, to see the 
house in which the lovely young unknown lady resides, aU 
these can happen together but once, and certainly nothing 
can be more pleasant. Albert experienced much emotion 
at sight of that Italian trellis ; through the vine-leaves 
whi(£ covered it, he caught a glimpse of fair hair and 
white muslin. It was no doubt his future bride, his hap- 
piness, his all. He sprang bom. his horse at the extremity 
of the avenue, and arriving at the terrace, muoh agitated, 
he pronounced the name of Madame de Mellan and his 
own. A group of ladies and gentlemen rose at these 
words of self-introduction in silence, and their looks of 
astonishment seemed to question this new comer, whom 
no one knew. 

For the moment, bewildered by this strange reception, 
Albert de Kerhriant supposed he must have mistaken the 
house, and he excused himself : — 

" Pardon me, ladies, if I have made a mistake. There 
are so many country-houses on this plam, without streets 
and numbers, that I may have taken this for another. 
Yet I had the most particular directions." 

A middle-aged lady replied to the young sailor : 

" Perhaps you are not mistaken, sir ; we have lived in 
this country-house but about a week. Madame de MeUan 
lived here before us ; the farmers have so told me, and 
they will inform you of the same." 

" Has Madame de Mellan then returned to the city ?" 
inquired the young man, seized with a presentiment of eviL 

" No, sir, she set out in a post-chaise, with her daughter 
and son-in-law." 

Her son-in-law ;" exclaimed the sailor in dismay. 
Her son-in-law, or rather the young man who is to 
marry her daughter Anna." 

Albert de Kerhriant made a strong iq;»peal to his moral 
strength, ashamed to let his emotion be seen by strangers, 
composed his face, assumed a cabnness, and said : — 

" £xcuse me, madame, if I enter into particulars which 
may seem to you indiscreet ; yet one more question, if 
you please ; did you hear them mention the name of tiiis 
son-in-law, this young man who is to many Mademoiselle 
Anna de Mellan ?" 

"0 yes, it is very well known here; the domestica 
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have often repeated it to the farmers about as well as to 
their wives. Miss Anna is to many M. Albert de 
Kerbriant.** 

" I knew that/' said the real Albert. 

" Yon see, then, sir, we are right. At this very mo- 
ment, probably, the marriage has taken place." 

"'What, to M. de Kerbriant?" cried the yonng man, 
in a tone that made all present start. 

Several heads nodded an affirmative answer. 

"With M. de Kerbriant!" repeated the unhappy 
Albert, in the same tone of despair ; " why it is impos- 
sible I I am Albert de Kerbriant, and have come for the 
purpose of marrying Anna de Mellan. This is some 
infernal mystery I Some bandit has intercepted my let- 
ters, and taken my name! What a frightfol revela- 
tion!" 

He sank heavily on the bench of the trellis, and wiped 
the cold sweat from his brow. 

Bat a violent feeling of indignation soon brought him 
to his feet. He saw that all his calmest reason, all his 
nautical coolness, were requisite to enable him to expose 
and chastise this unexampled crime. He took leave of 
the ladies of the country-house, excusing himself for 
having disturbed them, hastened to obtain information 
from the farmers about, and when he had learned by cer- 
tain information the hour and the direction of their 
departure, he lost not an instant, but hastened to follow 
the steps of the impostor. 

At Marseilles he visited all the fashionable hotels, and 
at the H^tel dei Empereurs the intelligent host, Castel, 
remembered the travellers he described. He informed 
Albert de Kerbriant that the three persons in whom he 
took so much interest had passed two days in the house, 
and that they had embarked for Barcelona. Castel even 
indicated the banker to whom he had directed the false 
Albert de Kerbriant, who demanded a letter of credit of 
fifteen thousand firancs for his mother-in-law, from whom 
he had a power of attorney. The young sailor hastened 
to the notary and the banker, who had been named 
to him. Not only was the information of Castel true, in 
every respect, but Alb^ de Kerbriant recognised at the 
banker's his own signature, counterfeited with an imita- 
tive talent that reveded the hand of a forger from the 
galleys. This was a ray of light to the young man. He 
took post horses, and in less than five hours he was 
in Toulon, at the office of the commissary of the Bagnio, 
who informed him of the escape of Cardan, a bigamist and 
a forger, and gave him his description. Albert set out 
that very evening for Barcelona, ftimished with other 
valuable information, and a letter of introduction to the 
French consul. 

He most follow up at once this horrible intrigue : a 
moment lost might cause an irreparable misfortune. 
Hardly landed at Barcelona, Albert hastened to the house 
of the consuL It was nine o'clock in the evening. The 
consul was at the Italian theatre. Albert hastened from 
the consulate to the theatre ; they pointed out to him the 
box of the representative of France ; he entered it, apolo- 
gizing for his unseasonable visit, and presented his letter 
of introduction, which explained everything. 

The consul requested young Kerbriant to follow him to 
the further comer of the box, where they might converse 
without being seen or overheard. The following was the 
alarming information which he imparted to Albert : — 

*' A stranger, of an uncertain age," said the consul, 
" presented himself at my house, about three weeks since, 
announcing himself under the name of Albert de Ker- 
briant. 'He came,* he said, 'to visit Spain with his 
fhture bride and her mother.' At the immediate expira- 
tion of his term of mourning, he was to be married. 
The manners of this man had seemed to him somewhat 
strange ; there was a mixture of studied bon ion, good 
language, and vulgar habits and expressions. There was 



an appearance of studied and affected calmness, contra- 
dict^ by nervous starts. 'He called upon me in the 
first place,' he said, ' to present his respects, and then to 
consult me as to the forms to be observed in a marriage in 
a foreign country.' I gave him all the explanations he 
seemed to require. Since that visit I have seen him 
twice, and this evening, if you wish to see him, he is in 
the box with the ladies almost opposite to us. The 
description you have given me of this stranger is strik- 
ingly exact, with this difference, however, that his hair is 
black and long instead of being light and short ; but 
that is no doubt owing to the aid of his hair-dresser, 
which it wUl be easy to discover." 

Albert de Kerbriant requested the consul to allow him 
a seat in his box, and a moment after he was in his post 
of observation. 

At the first glance he was convinced of the man's 
character ; not suspecting that so scrutinizing a glance 
was fixed upon him, he preserved a gloomy immobility, 
and seemed to have little in common with those who 
were applauding so rapturously an Italian duet. Cardan, 
dressed in black, his face of that sallow copper colour 
peculiar to a galley-slave, with his eye fixed, his brow knit, 
his nostril dilated, seemed like some supernatural being, 
above all frivolous occupations, mediti^g upon some 
infernal plan. By his side, as if in contrast, in all her 
joyous maiden simplicity, sat Anna de Mellan ; you would 
have compared her to a dove, ignorant of her peril, 
sitting on the same branch of a tree with a falcon. 
Albert de Kerbriant rose at the end of the fijrst act, and 
saluting the consul with a gesture, as much as to say, 
you will see me again in a moment, he directed his steps 
towards the impostor. The consul followed him at a 
distance. 

He knocked gently at the door of the box, and with a 
calm and distinct voice he pronounced the name of " M. 
Albert de Kerbriant." 

" That is I, sir," repUed Cardan. 

" I have a few words to say to you in private," said 
Albert. 

Cardan rose, without betraying any emotion, and 
came out. 

" This is, then, M. Albert de Kerbriant, to whom I 
am now speaking ? " said the real Albert. 

" Certainly, sir," said the galley-slave, his voice slightly 
tremulous. 

Are you very sure of it ? " 

What a singuLu* question!" add Cardan, with a 
serious smile. 

Albert suddenly seized hold of the false hair of the 
galley slave, and exposed his shaven crown. 

"You are a bandit escaped from the galleys of 
Toulon!" 

Cardan uttered a cry like the roar of a wild beast, and 
drawing his dagger, would have rid himself of the trouble- 
some stranger before there could be any other spectators 
of that scene, when* Albert, who had anticipated this, 
seized, very adroitly, the galley-slave by the arm and 
collar, and pushed him against a neighbouring wall, call- 
ing for help. At the cries of the mariner, they ran out 
from all the neighbouring boxes. Cardan, who had not 
released his hold of his dagger, was seized by the police- 
num, and Albert, clinging with a superhuman vigour to 
the collar of his coat and shirt, succeeded in tearing open 
both, and exposing on a shoulder of the convict two 
letters branded on a skin blackened by the aun of 
Toulon. A murmur arose on all sides. But Albert 
wasted no time in telling his story ; he had a more press- 
ing duty to perform. 

Madame de Mellan and her daughter had listened with 
anxiety to the alarming sounds in the corridor, and they 
dared not venture out with the curious crowd that 
thronged there. All at once the French consul, followed 
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hy a stranger, dressed in the uniform of tlie royal havj, 
entered their box and said to them : 

'* I beg yon to accept my arm, ladies, and to follow me 
to my house, for it bdongs to every child of France." 

Madame de Mellan and her daughter, too much dis- 
turbed to seek an explanation of so many mysterious 
incidents, followed his advice without hesitating. The 
widow took the arm of Albert, and Anna that of the 
consnl. By the candelabras which di£fiised a bright light 
in the entrance of the theatre, they could see as plainly as 
in mid-day a pale and bsld-headed man, with bare 
shoulders, carried off by the police, amid the outcries of 
the mob. 

"My Godl" cried Madame de MeUan, "that is 
Albert!" 

" No, madame," replied the consul, " that man is not 
Albert de Kerbriant ; he is a miscreant, who plotted 
against you and mademoiselle an abominable snare. He 
is a galley-shiTe, escaped from the galleys of Toulon ; he 
is marked on the shoulders with the letters T. F. as yon 
could see if the crowd would let you approach him." 

Madame de Mellan and her daughter were both so 
moved they could make no reply. 

In the house of the consul there was an interchange of 
mutual explanations and surprises, which brings our nar- 
rative to a very natural and legitimate denouement. All 
the rights usurped by the impostor were restored to the 
real Albert de Kerbriant. 

The emotion that succeeded to this evening of alarm 
prevented the ladies from giving Albert de Kerbriant the 
reception he deserved; but the next day, Madame de 
Mellan and her daughter could hardly find praises strong 
enough to give their young and agreeable rescuer ; and 
that veiy day, at the dinner-table of the consul of France, 
it was decided that the marriage of Anna and Albert 
should be celebrated at the church of St. Louis, in Toulon, 
and that the admiral should himself be invited to witness 
the contract. 
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LINES 

SVQOESTED BY A NIGHTINGALE. 

I AM jealous I I am jealous I which I ne'er have been 

before, 
And I trust by all I suffer, I shall never be so more ; 
For all the petty pangs of pain ne'er gave me half the 
> smart 

That this young green-eyed viper does, now nibbling at 

my heart. 
Full many trying moments have I passed through in my 

life, 
While swallowing the bitter herbs that stir the blood of 

strife ; 
I've lost my place at spelling-class to some still younger 

dunce. 
And seen my cobbled fancy-work outrivalled more than 

once. 



I've heard the dancing-master say the cruellest of things. 
Declaring Miss Bosina was a fairy without wings ; 
While, as for me, he scarcely knew to what he could 

compare 
My awkward step in minuets, excepting to a bear. 
I have been doomed to hear the praise of ftirer skins than 

mine. 
And listened while my neighbour's eyes were mentioned 

as divine—* 



While my poor cheeks and orbs were left unnoted in their 

hue, 
And slighted, since they did not sbine in brilliant pink 

and blue. 

I've had a very nice young man keep flitting at my side, 
And talking to me with a deal of eloquence and pride. 
Till really, 'twixt the music and a little iced cham- 
pagne. 
The nice young man appeared to be my most devoted 

swain; 
But some young-lady friend appeared, with sweet and 

gracious smile. 
She wooed him with the softness of a tender flirting guile, 
I stood alone, my beau had gone to join the Balaneez, — 
My lady friend, with wicked might, had carried him away. 

And yet, amid these trials, I have stood with unmoved 

breast. 
Not even having lovers pilfered broke my spirit's rest ; 
And, verily, I have declared, with honest, upturned brow. 
That never was my nature tinged with jealousy till now. I 
But only think, for some two hours, have I been dreaming i 

here. 
Where summer trees are aU full dressed, and summer 

skies are dear. 
Without one line of carol song outpouring firom my lyre. 
Although I've asked, and begged, and prayed Apollo to 

inspire. 

And, all at once, a Nightingale has perched above my 

head. 
And burst into a strain that might almost enchant the 

dead; 
So loud, so full, so exquisite, so gushing, and so long, 
O ! can I hear the lay, and not be jealous of the song? 
So f^, so pure, so spirit-filled, so tender, and so gay, 
I do feel jealous ; yes I do ; and really well I may. 
When I have sought such weary while to breathe a few 

choice notes, 
And find myself so mocked at by the tiniest of throats. 

Now listen to that "jug, jug, jug ; " did ever jug pour 

out 
Such liquid floods of ecstasy, in rapid streams about ? 
And now, that hissing, trembling tone, in one long earnest 

shake. 
Like quenching hosts of fiery stars in some ambrosial lake. 
Again that whistle did you hear — that warble, now this 

trill? 
See, it has made the ploughman and the gipsy-boy stand 

still 1 
Again, and louder, sweeter too ; just barken to its pipe. 
And wonder not that I'm within the green-eyed monster's 

gripe. 

I'm jealous ! yes indeed, I am I I'm pale with angry rage I 
I almost wish the merry thing were trammelled in a cage I 
But, stay. 111 have still more revenge, in evil thought, at 

least. 
And wish him worse than ever fell to lot of bird or beast, 
111 wish he had to wrUe his song beneath a midnight 

taper. 
On pittance that would scarcely pay for gooae-quill, ink, 

and paper; 
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And then, to crown his misery, and break biB heart in 

aplinters, 
I'll wish he had to see his prooft, his pnblishers, and 

printers t 

A CHANT FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 

The scythe of Time is mowing 

Another swath of life, 
And the seed that we've been sowing — 

Grain of Peace or tares of Strife — 
Has been gathered safe and fast 
In the gamer of the past, 

To lie for ever ! 

Have we done the beat we conld 
With the ways and meana we hold ? 

Have we wrought the things we should 
With our judgment or our gold ? 

Have we played our mortal part, 

By our hand, or brain, or heart. 

With fikir endeavour ? 

The steeple pulaes beating. 

With rapid strokes of mirth. 
Loudly tell our days are fleeting, 

Like molten snow, from earth ; 
And the fitful carol strain 
Is a warning once again 

To the soul I 

Have we dozed among the sleepers ? 

Have we stirred among the quick ? 
Have we comforted the weepen ? 

Have we watched beside the sick ? 
Have we dwelt in open kindness. 
Or groped in selfish blindness 

Like the mole ? 

Come, let us ask our bosoms 

If we earnestly have sought 
To nurture all the blossoms 

In our pathway as we ought ? 
Let us ask if we are giving 
As much love to all the living 

As we can P 

'Tis a fitting hour to reckon 

Not only yellow store : 
Ear passing old yeara beckon 

Where no wedth can win the shore ! 
^Tis a day for Age and Yonth 
To sum up their debts of Truth 

To God and Man ! 

The glossy branchea twining 

In beauty o'er our head ; 
They are are but garlands shining 

In a pomp that greets the dead. 
And a trace of holy gloom 
Makes a temple of the room 

Where they arc seen. 

Let the feasting and the drinking 

Be as goodly as it may ; 
Yet the ^ise ones will be thinking — 

As they hail the festal day — 
Time is hushing us to rest 
Aa he rocks us on his breast. 

Of Chriatmaa green I 



Year after year is going ; 

So work while there is light ; 
Let us keep the rust from growing, 

Let us wear our spirit bright. 
And 'tis only honest labour. 
And the love of friend and neighbour, 

Can do this. 

So, while Old Time is mowing 

Another swath of Life, 
Let us pledge the cnp that's flowing 

To the heart that shuts out strife : 
For, amid all selfish blindness. 
It is only Peace and Kindness 

Make our bliss. 



CONTENT OF THB TWO LOVERS. 

Rouen is still a fine old city, and will ever recall his* 
torical events to a native of the British Islands. I 
rambled into the noble old cathedral, and entering the 
the choir, found engraven upon a stone laid diamond-foshion 
in the floor, — Cor Bichwrdit regit Anglia Normannia 
duds, Cor Leonit dicti : 1199 ; or, " The heart of Rich- 
ard, king of England and duke of Normandy, called the 
Lion-heturted : 1199." The mind looked retrospectively 
along the vista of ages, and, despite its self-love, reflected 
upon human nothingness. 

Throughout all that part of France, as in the more 
southern Guienne, traces of England continually occur. 
Here our Henrys and Edwards are familiar names in the 
traditionary lore of the country. The memory of the 
" Grand Talbot," as he was called, whose name was used 
by nursemaids to frighten children, as " Old Bogie," on 
our side of the channel, is not forgotten at this day in 
its country towns. 

On the left-hand side of the altar I observed a slab of 
stone marking where once stood the tomb of Henry, son 
of our Henry II. and brother of the lion-hearted Rich- 
ard, dated 1182 ; and not fax off, an inscription tells 
where rests the remains of John, duke of Bedford, 
viceroy of Normandy, who died 1486 ; while, " without a 
stone or name," almost alongside him, reposes William, 
son of Geofirey Plantaganet, and of the empress Matilda, 
brother of Henry II. king of England. But why dwell 
on what are now antiquarian dreams of those who are no 
more to us than we to them I 

The country to the east of Rouen is chalky and hiUy. 
Indeed, hiUs of the same character encompass the city on 
three sides, but the south is open, and tnkes the character 
of an extended fertile level, on the verge of which, 
separated from the other part of the city by the river 
Seine, stands a suburb, with a pleasant walk parallel 
with the river, called the Cour Bauphine. 

The lower road to Paris lies on the north side of the 
Seine, dose to the water, beneath Mount St. Catherine, 
over which passes what is called the upper road to Paris. 
The lower road is bounded on the left hand by steep 
acclivities, and sometimes over precipitous eminences of 
the chalk formation. Nothing can be more pleasing than 
the river is here, dotted with green islands, — ^perfect 
emeralds. I coasted the river on foot with a friend who 
had not much taste for the beauties of nature, but even 
he could not restrain his admiration as we trudged along 
towards Pont St. Ouen, about two leagues from Rouen. 
The road — a dead level — ^followed the windings of the 
river to that place, where we rested a moment in a small 
auberge, loolong upon the water. We soon afterwards 
left the river, which makes a considerable elbow as for 
as Elboeuf, and reached our destination after a walk 
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of less than a leagae across a neck of land which took ns 
to the little town of Pont TArche and the riyer again. 
We entered that rustic-looking place — about two leagues 
and a half north of Louviers — over a bridge of twenty-two 
arches. There we found ourselves on a spot whicn the 
memoirs of Sully and Henry lY. recall to recollection. 
It contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants, and looks, 
no doubt, as antiquated almost as it did during the wars 
of the lieagoe. 

The object of our walk was to visit the celebrated 
Convent, or Monastery, of the Two Lovers. On asking the 
way, we were told it was about a league distant, close to 
the Seine, which we must recross ; and that on proceeding 
up the valley in a direction against the stream, we should 
soon be in sight of it. We set out and quickly saw 
before us the bluif brow of a lofty chalk hill, on the 
summit of which there stood a large building. The 
Seine on our right skirted the hill foot, making there an 
elbow to the south, and still full of its pleasant little 
islands. On the north side of the hill there came down 
and joined the Seine the little river Andelle. This we 
crossed, and found that immediately opposite us the hiU 
was too steep to be ascended ; but on turning to the right 
along the bank of the Seine, and for a short distance 
following a road parallel with it, we came to a spot where 
a footpath of a very snakey description and exceedingly 
steep, evidently led to the summit, and the object of 
which we were in search. 

Ascending the hiU by the winding paths, — more 
steep than we anticipated, — ^whenever a halt for breath 
took place, the eyes wandered with delight over 
the valley below, the river, and forests still more remote. 
The ascent was sufficiently laborious, but it was conquered 
without the knowledge that the prioiy on the summit 
owed its foundation to a lover's ascent of that very hill, 
though on the opposite side, in the valley of the Andelle, 
where the river was a mere brook to the Seine, with 
which it unites at the salient angle of the hUl we 
ascended. 

The building was large, but by no means the attractive 
object when the summit was gained, for the elevation 
enabled the vision to glance over a tract of country of 
great beauty. HiU, valley, wood, and river, were ad- 
mirably disposed to please the lover of rural and pic- 
turesque scenery. The Seine and Andelle meeting at the 
bottom of the lull, the latter terminated acutely, precisely 
at the opening of two valleys. These were very dis- 
similar in the character of their beauty and dimensions. 
The valley of the Seine was broad and spacious ; that of 
the Andelle snug and narrow, furnishing a pleasing con- 
trast to its fellow, — ^weU wooded, indeed, bordering on a 
large forest. The vale ran up to the village of jleury 
sur Andelle on the high road to Paris by Magnv. This 
road, from Rouen to Les Andclys, lay through the forest 
of Longboil, in which is, or was situated, the old Ch&teau 
of Pont St. Pierre, to the owner of which in early times, 
before the renowned RoUo made Normandy a dukedom 
the territory around, and the hiUs on which the priory is* 
situated, had originally belonged. It was to a daughter 
of this seigneur that the convent or priory owed its 
foundation. Tradition states that the lady was beloved 
by a neighbouring chevalier, whose passion she returned. 
Brave and of good family, fond of his child, the father 
had nothing to object to her lover but the humbleness of 
his birth. Unwilling to give a fiat denial to the match, 
even in those rude times, he promised the lover that he 
should receive the hand of his daughter if he could carry 
her to the top of what is now the Priorv Hill. The 
youth undertook the difficult task, which, had the lady 
been as light as the sweet Ariel in the The Tempest, 
would not seem an easy effort for a Sampson. He 
attempted it, reached the summit, deposited his precious 
burden there, and expired from the effort, which it must 



have cost almost superhuman strength to accomplish. 
The lady died broken-hearted. The fkther, penitent too 
late, and grieving the loss of his daughter, erected the 
priory, according to the custom of the time, mistakenly 
miagining that by enriching ecclesiastics he should secure 
the forgiveness of Heaven. Retiring into the prioiy 
himself, he devoted the rest of his days to lehgious 
duties. 

Whether the foregoing story be true or not as thus 
detailed, may be a question, but the seal of the brethren 
bore a seeming allusion to it in the effigies of a male and 
female. That seal was used down to the time of the 
French Revolution, at which period the priory was dis- 
solved, some of the brethren gmllotined, and others driven 
out into the world. The endowments were considerable, 
and those courtiers who got into disgrace, or committed 
acts rendering them amenable to the laws, had been 
ordered to seclade themselves there, where they lived in 
holy idleness, and the indulgence of the appetite, it being 
esteemed a species of banishment. Some of them were 
well remembered when we were there as natural, well 
favoured men, who spent much time jovially at the table, 
and in playing bowls, for which they had a convenient spot 
in the priory grounds. 

The building itself was of considerable size, and had 
been sold at the Revolution separately from the lands be- 
longing to it. The date of its re-erection conld not have 
been beyond the time of Louis XIY. for it was evidently 
a re-construction. The rooms were large and lofty. The 
owner, who had given a mere trifie for this valuable pro- 
perty, was exceedingly hospitable. He not only insisted 
on proffering us excdlcnt entertainment, but, fiirther, on 
our acceptmg beds. He had been a schoolmaster, and 
was by no means destitute of literature. He was well 
acquainted with many EngUsh writers by their works, 
and proved an agreeable companion. When we retired 
to rest, our host conducted us to our chamber, through 
corridors, and passages that echoed loudly to our foot- 
steps. In the chamber in which we slept were some fine 
massy folio volumes of the fathers, that had probably sur- 
vived the wreck of the other property of the brethren, 
relics that had witnessed much more lively scenes than 
ourselves within walls professedly dedicated to religious 
seclusion. The arched ceilings or rather roofs of a small 
portion of the building as we passed beneath them alone 
looked of remote times. Solemn and deserted, they spoke 
of monastic retirement still. The moonlight streaming in 
through the ample windows of my chamber did not serve 
to chase the gloom which enveloped the walls at the 
farthest distance from the aperture, so spacious was the 
apartment. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt once published a story that seemed to 
be founded upon a vague account of this old priory, but 
the story was laid in Switzerland. Its author had for- 
gotten where he had heard the incidents attached to his 
notice of the circumstance. Mr. Hunt had clearly written 
these fh)m fancy. No man on horseback could mount 
the hill on the side to which the legend attaches the 
incident of the lovers ; much less could he dismount half- 
way up. The heights of Abraham, on the summit of 
which General Wolfe fell, after mounting them to victory, 
may but picture the steepness of the ascent. " See, he is 
at the top," says this writer; "he stops, he struggles, he 
moves sideways, takins very little steps, and bringing 
one foot every time close to the other. Now he is 
all but on the top : he halts again ; he is fixed ; he stae- 

gers. A groan goes through the multitude. Suddeuly 
e turns full front toward the top ; he staggers, but it is 
forward : ves, every limb in the multitude makes a move- 
ment as if it would assist him, &c. The baron puts 
spurs to his horse, the crowd following him : half-way he 
is obliged to dismount : ther ascend the crest of the hill 
together, the crowd silent and happy : the baron ready to 
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burst with shame and impatience. They reach the top. 
The lovers are face to fiice on the groond. He is dead r ' 
It i« necessary in these much-trayelling days to get well 
acquainted with the locality of your tale, if it be placed 
on substantial earth, before writing ; otherwise, it is better 
to compose a fancy landscape, and make all imaginative. 
Long since our visit to the priory, we heard that it had 
fallen into new hands, the first owner — ^to whom we were so 
much indebted in the way of kindness — being no more. 



AMERICAN STEAMBOAT EXCURSIONS. 

BT HOWABD FAX7L. 

The " mighty Thames," the " ruahing Dart," and the 
" placid Avon," are all pretty pet little streams, abound- 
ing in the most genial and picturesque landscape scenery 
that can be imagined ; but in the matter of rivers, as 
every traveller must be aware, America possesses someof the 
largest and most magnificent on the globe. The Amaxon, 
of Brazil ; the Ohio, Mississippi, Hudson, and Delaware, 
of the United States ; and uie St. Lawrence, on the 
(/anadian borders, are delightful specimens of freshwater 
grandeur. Setting aside the value of these streams in a 
commercial point of view, and the pre-eminence they give 
the country in natural advantages, we cannot be in- 
sensible of the varied and numerous pleasures they afford 
the communities that reside on their banks ; and foremost 
in the modes of gratification may be ranked the steamboat 
excursions, when the moon gilds the waters, and the 
delicate pencil of eventide is touching up nature with its 
chromo-noctumal tints of subdued sableness — ^to coin an 
ezpresnon for the occasion. 

An American steamboat differs vastly in capability and 
mode of construction from the French and English con- 
trivances. We can conceive nothing more cramped, 
harsh, and unpleasant than a paddle up to Kew on an ill- 
looldng, dingy Thames boat, crowded to suffocation, with 
a bhumig sun pouring upon your exposed head ; or a 
spasmodic run down the Saone, with nothing to relieve 
tlie eye but a group of villas here and there in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons ; or a narrow galvanic voyage on the 
Rhine, with the effluvia from the smoke-pipe perpetually 
flying in your eyes. Here we find fault with the medium ; 
though if those rivers were broader and more capacious, 
certainly steamboats of an ampler character would, ere 
this, have made their appearance. 

liie American steamboats vary in many respects. On 
the eastern rivers they are luxuries ; while those of the 
gigantic Mississipm and western stromis are ponderous, 
unwieldy, and inelegant. A Hudson River or Delaware 
boat, without being ungraoefidly Urge, possesses just 
sufficient roominess for all festive purposes, and the 
reception of merchandize. A vessel may be too large as 
well as too small ; and to our taste the eastern river 
boats are just the capacity to insure beauty and comfort. 

An American steamboat floats upon the waters as 
gracefully as a swan. There is an absence of all that 
dreadful puffing, grunting, and confusion about the me- 
chanical region, so calciUated to upset a sybarite. She 
drops drown the stream with an easy dignity, and in- 
dulges in no unseemly sounds or convulsive jars to mar 
the elegance of the impression. The large pleasure-boats 
have two, and in some cases three, distinct decks, each 
appointed with becoming suitableness. The upper or 
promenade deck (usually about 210 feet in length) is 
skirted with cane chairs and benches, leaving the centre 
and sides for the purpose which its name suggests. The 
forward portion of the second deck is apportioned to light 
articles of merchandize, and is the only place on the boat 
not tabooed in respect to cigars. 

Aft on this deck is the ladies* grand cabin, connecting 
with special cabins, private apartments, and retiring- 



rooms. Oentlemen are never allowed to cross these 
exdnsive thresholds, except in the principal cabin, which 
privilege is only granted if he be so fortunate as to have 
the companiondiip of one of the fair. These apartments 
are furnished in the most costly and appropriate manner. 
There is luxury with propriety, and grandeur without 
gaudiness. Few drawing-rooms in the large cities exhibit 
more taste than the ladies' cabins. They are not over- 
crowded, which ii something of the secret; but the 
mirrors, fimteuils, lounges, sofas, curtains, ottomans, 
and pianos are placed at becoming intervals, with a har- 
mony of arrangement quite artistic to the eye. The 
severest decorist could take no exception to the want of 
keraing. 

The gentlemen's cabin is substantially furnished, with 
this unimportant difference, that the carpet is not so 
choice in patterns and quali^^ as that of the ladies ; and 
this, we fiuicy, arises fh)m the predisposition of American 
gentlemen to indulge in reckless expectoration, without 
"aim, or the fear of consequences," as somebody has 
expressed it. We find here no beautiful Sevres vases, 
filled with blooming flowers, occupying the graceful 
angles of the apartment; but in Ueu of these, very 
noticeable round tables, strewn with papers and books, 
daim a certain share of weary leisure, that supplies in a 
harsher sense the absence of all floral gifts. Ladies and 
flowers, men and newspapers, are consistent associations. 
The chairs may not seem as velvety as those " t'other 
sex " are permitted to occupy; but when it is remembered 
that the masculines fed no compunctions at devating 
their toes ou a line with their labials, particularly in a 
political dispute as to who ou^ht to be president of the 
United States, the difference is reasonably apparent. 

The basement cabins are divided off in systematic style 
for the purposes of dining, lounging, and drinking. Each 
boat is thoughtfidly provided with a bar and barber's shop, 
where the fatigued ^vdler can have his whiskers curled 
in one, and the cobwebs removed firom his throat at the 
other, with a spirit of accommodativeness quite ddightful 
under the circumstances. These are conveniences that 
reflect credit upon the tact and management of the con- 
ductors, whoever they may be, and which render " ma- 
king one's way" on an American steamboat quite a 
matter of pleasure as wdl as progress. 

The excellence of a steamboat dinner is a proverb : 
their cooks, euinne, and waiters are all marque au bon 
coin. The cooks are fatter, the waiters more deferential, 
" ten times over," the tabledoth whiter, and the comes- 
tibles better than can be found anywhere dse; and these 
are all great points. One's gastronomic longings are never 
put to the blush by a tortiutsd relete in the matter of a 
bilious-looking jambon, and the chickens have not that 
done-a-long-timeishness of appearance that frightens 
appetite in the manner that eccentric scarecrows will put 
to flight the hardiest of birds. Completeness reigns 
throughout. 

It is the moonlight excursions that exhibit the 
American steamboat in all its glory. The neatly-painted 
decks have been washed, the promenades arranged, the 
cabins set to rights, and, in short, every article aboard 
seems determined to put on its best looks for the occa- 
sion. The excursion is, say twenty miles, to a pleasant 
country town ; the month, August ; and the moon is 
supposed to shine very brightly. A brass and string 
band of considerable force is engaged, coloured lights are 
suspended here and there, an ignipotent echo of a Vaux- 
hall effort ; the waiters (mostly negroes) have made them- 
selves very smart, and the extra Wkeepers of the " lower 
cabin" are up "to their whiskers in bunches of mint, 
lemons, pine-apples, peaches, and " the wherewith " to 
construct pleasant and patent drinks. 

The boat in question is called the Star of the Watert 
— the Americans revelling in pretty titles for their con- 
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Teyances, — and she has advertised to leave the pier at 
half-past eight precisely, in order to return, if possible, by 
midmght ; a jiidicious arrangement to please ike anxious 
mammas of various young ladies who may wish to " trip 
it on the light fantastic " by the light of tiie moon. The 
price of the trip is one dollar for a gentleman and two 
ladies ; and by the time the evening sttf twinkles through 
its blue shroud, the voyageura assemble. 

The scene grows vivid. How the ladies laugh as they 
flit over the promenades 1 Here is a coquette^ with 
sparkling eye, getting up a flirtation with a handsome 
friend of her beau's, just to tease the poor fellow. There 
is a noup of girls in undulating mushn, with pink sashes 
and brown ringlets, all in the gayest of humours. The 
captain of the boat is talking with a charming young lady, 
splendidly attired, who has just arrived, and who, we feel 
confident, will establish herself as the beUc of the night 
before the " witching hour." 

The "tickets are all in " (to use a conventional phrase 
of the water), and with majestic quietude the Star 
hauls off into the stream, and sets her bow towards her 
rustic destination. Viewing her from the pier, how 
magnificent the spectacle 1 The lights beam in roseate 
grotesqueness ; a myriad of forms in the wildest glee are 
stirring about the decks ; the sounds of the music steal 
over the waters ; the waves ripple joyously by ; the 
Queen of the Night rides lovingly in the heavens ; and 
aU tells of festivi^ and happiness. 

We watoh the boat until it is out of sight. The lights 
fade gradually away ; the strains of the music die gently 
upon the ear ; no more we recognise the soft splash of the 
waves. The excursionists have gone, <and are now 
mingling in the mazes of the quadrille, and " making 
love " in the lustre of the moonbeams. Happy creatures ! 



KEW GARDENS. 

Visit the Gardens by all means I A pleasanter summer's 
afternoon cannot be spent than in walking through the 
beautiful pleasure-grounds, and inspecting the wonderful 
treasures of vegetable life collected within the Garden con> 
servatories firom all parts of the known world. 

The sail up the Thames to Kew is itself a delight. 
There is nothing like the stir and bustle of business which 
the river presents below the bridges. As you ascend, you 
find the tide of London life gradually spending itself, and 
leaving fewer and smaller deposits along the line of the 
" sUent highway." It is long, however, before you get 
beyond the haunts of traffic, which are indicated by tiie 
lines of lightormen and baiges ranged along either bajik of 
the river. 

At Battersea, you at length reach the turf banks, beyond 
which the Government operations are going on for the 
promotion of a People's Park at that end of the town, but 
not before the irr^pilar crowds assembled from day to 
day on Battersea Fields, had shown the urgent necessity 
for such a wholesome place of resort in that quarter. 

Ascending the river, you find that green oecomes the 

C dominating colour ; wharfs and rows of dwellings 
me rarer, and now detached villas, many of them fine 
old mansions, lie scattered about at near intervals. The 
green turf extends along the river-side, protected by stone 
embankmente against the washing of the steamers and 
the rise and fall of the tide ; and in many places, dumps 
of nujestic trees line the banks, glorious old trees that 
have stood for hundreds of years — Ahorse chestnuts, lime, 
and ehn,with occasional Scotch firs, of wondrously pictu- 
resque beauty. But where in the world can yon find such 
fine old treeih— perfect studies for the landscape-painter (as 
the pictures of Boddington amply prove), as those which 
rise up amidst the fertile valley of the Thames ? 

At Kew the river becomes narrower ; you have left the 



mud banks fiur behind, and now you see the clear water 
flowing over its channelly bed. Yon have nearly reached 
the suburban limite, and the neighbourhood begins to look 
rural. Cows browse in the rich meadows, udder-deep in 
grass. The foliage of the trees is fresh and green. Maids 
are sauntering along the field-paths with children in arms, 
and loitering village swains, intermixed with gayer and 
brisker pleasure-seekers firom the city, are promenading by 
the river-side. 

Now we are at Kew Bridge. A few minutes' walk 
through the pretty village, and across Kew Green, and we 
are at the entrance to the Royal Grardens. We enter the 
gates, and find ourselves amidst grassy lawns, green slopes, 
and leafy coverts, "under the shade of mehmcholy boughs." 

Wherever one goes about town just now, one finds an 
innumerable throng of foreigners. Frenchmen, Germans, 
Hungarians, and Italians, are the predominating people ; 
but in point of numbers, the French certainly rank first. 
You can scarcely mistake them. You know the French- 
man by his thick, stiff moustache, his dose-cropped hair, 
and his wide breeches pockete. There is something about 
the Frenchman's hat, too, that marks him for a native of 
" La Grande Nation" These French are generally found 
in groups, often containing ladies ; and who could by any 
possibility mistake a French lady for an English one? 
There is something so graceful, so easy, and elegant 
about these little French women, — their badinage is so 
light, their manner so gay, their chatter so pretty and 
incessant, — ^that you at once set them down for what they 
are — the inimiteble Frenchwomen. 

But among the crowd of fordgners to be found in Kew 
Gardens, as in other places about town just now, is occa- 
sionally to be met a stray Yankee, whose " cut," like the 
Frenchman's, is quite unmistakeable. The keen, parched, 
high-dried, rather black look, — ^the rapidity with which ho 
moves from object to object, — the nasal tone of his 
inquiries, — ^his eternal comparison of " Amerikey " with 
the " Old Country," to the considerable disparagement of 
the latter, nuirk him wherever he goes. At Kew he 
speculates about the " power of money " it has taken to 
" raise these here gardens ;" and ventmres an opinion un- 
hesitatingly that the American " pepple " would not allow 
the taxes to be raised for such a purpose. Perhaps not. 
But ibrtunatdy, perhaps, for us, the Old Country is willing 
to pay taxes for this and many other purposes, in whi(£ 
the highest pleasures of the people are concerned. 

We met such a Yankee in ike grounds at Kew. While 
on board the steamer, we overheard him engaged in a dis- 
cussion with some of the passengers about " the domestic 
institutions " of America. He had been comparing the 
steamboate of the Hudson with those of the Thames, very 
much to the discredit of the latter, when one of his 
audience (doubtless full of Uncle Tom-ism) remarked that 
America would be a great countiy, if it were not such a 
land of slaves. On tibis there was the usual discussion, 
the Yankee contending that the working men of this 
country were political slaves, and that our needlewomen 
and factory-workers were not so well off, nor so happy, as 
their negroes ; and the Londoner contending that, though 
many of our people ought be very hadly off, yet they were 
not liable to be taken into the market, separated from 
their wives and children, and sold like beasU to different 
masters. 

Perhaps this discussion had somewhat "riled" the 
Yankee, and accounted for several of his sarcastic remarks 
about royalty, on entering the Kew nurdens. But when 
he saw the oeautiful old trees, in ul the glory of their 
v^^ation, he fairly burst out in admiration. " Now, 
will you believe it," said he, " your trees are the finest 
thinss I find in the old oountiy. You see it takes some 
hunobed years to raise a tree; and ours is a young 
country. Not that we can't grow 'em [of course he would 
not admit that], but our forefSithers cut 'em all down. 
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Yon don't find saeh a tree as this [pointing to a majestic 
chestnut-tree] in all Pennsylvany. I likes Chester very 
well ; that's a very remarkable canons place, — ^it is, indeed ; 
bat I like your trees better." 

Oddly enough, the next olject of the greatest interest 
to our Yankee was a sugar-cane, which he found growing 
among the vast collection of plants of warm countries in 
the palm-honse. " I have been bom in Pennsylvany, and 
lived in it all my life," he said, " and yet I have never seen 
a sugar-cane till now. Strange, that I should come from 
America to England, to see an American sugar-cane 
growing for the first time ! " And now we dismiss the 
Yankee. 

It would take a long day to inspect the multitudinous 
objects of interest in the Kew collection, and of course 
we cannot pretend here to venture upon any description 
of them, ne can only give a very general idea of wbat 
is to be found in the gardens, conservatories, and museums. 
Besides these, there are other objects of interest about 
the gardens : one of these is the old palace of Kew, — ^an 
old-fashioned red-brick house, very like the best old man- 
sions to be found in Holland. George III. and Oeorge IV. 
both spent their youth in the old palace, and were educated 
there ; out at present it is not useid as a dwelling. Indeed, 
there is nothing palatial about it, though it looks snug, 
substantial, and venerable. 

As you proceed along the broad gravel walk leading to 
the paim-house, you find ranged on either side specimens 
of the vegetation of the remotest regions. The collection 
is particularly rich in Australian and New Zealand plants, 
wluch are altogether unlike the forms of vegetable life on 
this side the globe. This is peculiarly apparent in the 
Sanisitu and Xhyandrias, whose foliage, harsh and rigid, 
reminds you of ferns, though of the size of trees, — ^the 
flowers (when in bloom) beingarranged in tufts very much 
resembling a bottle-brush. There is nothing like them 
among English trees. Here you also find sjjecimens of 
cypresses, jumpers, and deodars, from all countries ; with 
the pines of Norfolk Island (a beantiAil tree), Moreton 
Bay, Brazils, Himalaya, and CSiina. We ought to mention, 
that each specimen is so labelled that the visitor has no 
difficulty in ascertaining the name, the botanic order, and 
the country to which the specimens belong. The Kew 
Gardens, so to speak, have been admirably edited ; and 
while walking over them you may read them like a book, 
of which the actual living trees form the graphic illus- 
trations. 

Passing the noble Orangery, in which the celebrated 
camphor-tree of Japan will be admired, and proceeding 
along the broad walk, the mi^estic Palm-house comes fuU 
into sight. This is the wonder of the gardens : and 
probably it contains the finest collection of tropical plants 
that is to be found in the worid. Its walls are formed of 
sheet-glass, in the manner of the Crystal Palace ; but it 
is arched, consisting of a centre and two wings : the 
central compartment is about 360 feet in length, 100 feet 
wide, and 60 feet high. A gallery runs round the centre, 
at a considerable elevation, irom which the spectator can 
view the summits of the loftiest palms, banyans, cocoa, 
and bread-fruit trees. 

On entering the Palm-house yon feel as if you had 
suddenly entered a tropical climate. The temperature is 
high, otherwise the trees could not live ; and the gigantic 
leaves of the trees, — some spiked, others broad and flat, 
and all new and strange, — strike the eye with surprise. 
There you have the taQ, slender fan-palm, with its elegant 
fcatheiy foliage, from the West-India islands ; the date- 
palm of Egypt and Arabia ; the Guinea-palm of South 
Africa, fr^m which our palm-oil is produced ; the weU- 
known cocoa - pahn of the South - Sea islands ; with 
numerous other specimens of palms from America, Africa, 
and Asia. 

The bananas or plantains are also very numerous, and 



exceedingly interesting, being of inestimable value as food- 
producing trees to the inhabitants of most tropical 
countries. Domestic animals feed upon their stems; 
cordage and clothing are made from the fibre beneath the 
bark ; and the leaves serve for the covering of houses. 

Then there are the bamboo and cane tribes, so pecu- 
liarly tropical, reminding you of hot swamps, amidst 
which lizards crawl and tigers crouch, — of stinging 
mosquitoes and slimy snakes. The sugar-cane, as an im- 
portant source of food for millions of people in this 
country, will be regarded with interest ; and probably not 
less so, though not for the same reason, will be the 
papyrus of the ancients, from whose pith paper (hence 
the name) was first manufactured. Here you also find 
the chocolate-tree, to which we are indebted for our 
chocolate and cocoa ; and the cotton-tree, whose produce 
gives employment to the teeming population of Lancashire 
and Lanarkshire, and furnishes clothing for the people of 
nearly all countries. The bread-fruit tree of the Pacific 
islands will be regarded with interest ; and with no less 
so, the plants to which we owe our own morning and 
evening beverage, — the coffee-tree and tea-tree. Then 
there are the numerous spice-bearing trees, — the peppers, 
cinnamons, and such like, reminding us how much we 
owe to the plants of tropical climates for our luxuries and 
comforts, as well as our necessaries of life, at this day. 
We need not, of course, specify the various interesting 
plants in this splendid coUection, but cannot take leave of 
the Palm-house without directing attention to the speci- 
mens of tree-ferns, which are said to be the finest in 
Europe. 

Nearly oppdkite to the Palm-house is a new stove and 
conservatory, which has recently been erected for the 
accommodation of a fine specimen of the Victoria regxa^ 
which may now be seen in fiower. Besides these, there 
are many other conservatories, the principal of which are 
the New Zealand House, and the Australian House, chiefiy 
filled with beautiful specimens of plants from those 
countries ; prominent among which are the New Zealand 
pines, and New Holland acacias, pepper-trees, Phortnium 
tenax, or New Zealand fiax, and heaths of all sorts. The 
Orehideous House is also frdl of interesting objects. 

One may ramble through the gardens and grounds for 
days, and find perpetual variety. In one part you find British 
heaths, ferns, pines, furze, and forest-trees of all kinds ; 
in another, all the variety of the tropics. And in the 
botanical garden you may spend days in tracing the 
system of Linnseus by the aid of the thousands of speci- 
mens which it contains. And if you love the leafy shade, 
you may stroll along the beautiful old avenues, with the 
singing of birds and the humming of bees in your cars. 

The Museum is a new addition recently made to the 
attractions of Kew ; and it would require the best part of 
a day to examine the whole of its curious contents. In 
the gardens or the conservatories you see the living trees 
and plants \ in the museum you are shown the various 
dead products as prepared from them for the use of man. 
You have sections of all kinds of wood used in house and 
ship building, for furniture or for machinery ; all sorts of 
seeds used as food, such as wheat, oats, and barley of all 
kinds, whole and ground ; fruits, roots, resins, drugs -, 
gutta pereha and caoutchouc in aQ their stages of prepara- 
tion ; fiax and cotton, traced from the plant to the web ; 
chocolate, sugar, teas, coffees, spices, and every imaginable 
article used as food, exhibited in all their various prepared 
forms. There is very much that is curious and new in 
this collection, and when it is completed and classified, it 
will be one of the most unique museums in this or any 
country. It is highly creditable to the Government, that 
they are bestowing so much pains in increasing the value 
and completeness of this noble national collection ; and 
we hail with pleasure the liberal concession made to the 
public in the frt>e admission of the people on Sundays, — 
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the only day in the week on which the indnitrial dasset 
of the metropolis generally can take the opportunity of 
visiting the GardenB. 



GRAND OPERA IN HOXTON. 

As the Lutheran harmonies of Meyerheer are at length 
contesting the popular favour of Italy with the chords of 
Rossini and his school, the genius of Auher would appear 
to have interpenetrated the " granite mass " of that semi- 
Boeotian population, whose metropolitan frontiers are 
Cheapsidc and Bonhill Row. The sententious saying of 
Galileo holds good in our day with respect to art as to 
science ; and the world of dramatic song is moving "with 
a purpose." The " bravi " of Venice and Palermo attend 
the Anahaptist choruses of the Proph^te : phenomenon 
still more strange, Auher, in his singing rohes, is looking 
up in the purlieus of the City Road I 

Moved hy the glowing accounts of friend Shrimps, who 
is " a City man," and further attracted hy a huge ajfiche, 
radiant in all the honours of ruhrio and cerulean typo- 
graphy, detailing in enthusiastic phraseology the "stu- 
pendous, unparalleled marvels of first-rate tident in Grand 
and Comic Opera," provided at the Imperial Byzantine 
Pavilion, I lately explored the intricacies of Hoxton New 
Town, in the hope of seeing something entirely novel in 
the world of spectacular opera. Hardly a rivsl, I fancy, 
of the sumptuous lyrical fanes of the Haymarket and 
Covent Garden, the Byzantine Pavilion is not without 
distinguishing characteristics of its own. To the thirsty 
soul, in need of stimulants, the Oriental establishment 
offera a pleasant, if not refreshing, repertory of vinous joys, 
in addition to the delights of sweet sounds, which might 
be sought in vain in the golden saloons of the West-end 
Opera-houses. How aromatic of its "spiritual" influences 
were the odoura of steaming negus and the oily liquid of 
Jamaica ("licensed to be drunk on the premises"), 
blended with cigar-fumes, that greeted the olfiictory sense, 
as I took my seat in that portion of the theatre termed the 
" orchestra stalls." Already the house was densely filled ; 
and no artificial conventionidities of stem decorum served 
to damp the social hilarity of pit and galleries. Notwith- 
standbg that the fint attraction of the evening was an 
English version of Auber's opera, La Muette de Poriici 
(called in the bills " MaaanUHo; or, the Fisher-Kingr), 
the orchestral conductor (who appeared to despise heartily 
the finical appendages of costume wherein MM. Balfe and 
Costa and the redoubtable Jullien love to shine on like 
occasions) displayed an eccentric eclecticism in the 
arrangement of the overture, which consisted of melodic 
fragments of Parisian polkas, Bohemian waltzes, and, 
lastly, the telling " bits of Ovillanme Tell, interwoven 
with the famous Neapolitan barcarolle, familiar to the 
English public as " Behold how brightly breaks the 
morning." The curtain at last is up ; and little time 
have we for critical disquisition of any sort, as the fast 
fun of the stage-business demonstrates the zeal, if not the 
efficiency, of the company. Such boisterous intensity of 
patriotic heroism was never witnessed either in the satur- 
nalia of the Gracchi, the Smeutea of the Tmleries, when 
lofty cedan fell before the inspired helot of the cite^ or 
the wild scrimmage of an Irish election, as animates that 
j)overty-8tricken group of ehorus-aingen. How earnestly 
and loudly they whisper their perilous conspiracy to aU 
the airs of Parthenope ! And what a quiet, respectable 
body are these poor Anglo-Saxon singers, whose greatest 
terror is, in many instances, the " little bill " of a land- 
lady, or the sixpenny fine of the manager I It is easy 
enough to perceive that Masaniello, represented by a 
portly, florid-looking imitator of T. P. Cooke, is a prime 
fiivourite with the audience, from his antecedents probably 
in nautieal melodrama. Tl^ consciousness of this popuhir 



svmpathy, and the elation consequent thereupon, cause 
that personage to indulge in ad libitum sentiments of a 
sanguinary character, and occasionally imprecations suffi- 
ciently atrocious in a moral point of view, and racy of 
Wapping. Penella is evidentlv a strong-minded woman, 
somewhat different, indeed, in ner embodiment of the fedr 
SiciHan mute from the pale, statuesque colouring of 
Signora Monti's impersonation (as all who remember " the 
old time ** at her Majesty's Theatre will ever think of as 
a " thing of beauty ), but a marvel in her way. The 
Hoxton Penella (so to speak), by a superhuman effort 
which fiur transcends the imposed taciturnity of all pre- 
ceding and subsequent dumb-girls, whether of Austrian 
Naples or any other land, contrived to whisper pretty 
loudly to tiie Fisher-King, and even to indulge in a 
cachinnation proximate to a " guffaw " with the deeply- 
moustached gentleman in magniflcent hose and dolman, 
who " did " the Son of the viceroy. The sublimity of 
Neapolitan patriotism, seen from the stalls of the Byzan- 
tine Pavilion, is not without its touches of pleasantry, 
home-pathos, and sturdy heroism of the British T&s 
school ; and jocular inteipolations in the dialogue on local 
af&ira interesting to all men (and women) of Hoxton, 
seemed to invest the story of Maaaniello with a deeper 
interest. Vomiting volcanoes are scarcely less genial to 
Young Hoxton than coal-pits ; and the Abruzzi, with all 
their horrent fitf tnesses, not a whit less attractive than 
the green hills of Surrey. 

To those accustomed to the mite en eehie and stage 
accessories of the West-end theatres, the scenic appliances 
of grand opera in Hoxton will possess fbitures of novelty. 
The worthy manager evidently spared himself the trouble 
of consulting authorities, living or dead, in the matter of 
costumes. It is all veiy well for Charles Kean, Baldwin, 
Buckstone, and Miss Bomer, to cater for the fastidious- 
ness of May-fiiir in the historic tableaux of Macbeth, 
Mount Parnassus, and Robert the Devil ; but Mr. Isaac 
Benlevi, although of pure Caucasian blood (if there be any 
truth in Mr. Disraelrs Uieory), has a sovereign contempt 
for that art-embellishment which would take moner from 
his purse. Benlevi, in his managerial capacity, nas no 
sympathy with any art save that of cupidity ; and he bilks 
lus company as heartlessly as his relative the money- 
lender of Golden-square fleeces the lambs and lions of St. 
James's. It was thus that the Neapolitan cathedra], about 
which the revolutionary sbirri congregated (dad in red 
woollen shirts, loose blue trowsen, and spanned doublets 
of divers shapes and coloun ; with every variety of head- 
gear, from the Southampton sou'-west«r of shiny oil-skin 
to the Mexican sombrero of white felt and plumes), had 
done good service as the " Monastery of Mount Terror," 
in whose aisles the horrid ogre of the blue mantle and 
gloomy brow was wont to feast ghouls and vampires on 
human flesh, — vividly delineated with Bumas-like power 
in the drama of the Spectre Bride, or the Scarf of Blood. 
Great was the applause when Masaniello was 
" finished," in a blaze of red and blue fire, — additional 
Sclat being imparted by a pugilistic encounter obstinately 
maintained betwixt the Pisher-Kina, who swore " to 
punch the head of all land-lubben (awfhl applause I) 
and the vicerov's unseemly son. Penella (the original 
" spectre bride ") here screamed in staccato a bravura 
denouncing all tyrants and "'artless" villains, thereby 
proving, as an irreverent young man near me remarked, 
that the " dumb-dodge was a plant" 

Considerably startled by the "novelty" in Grand 
Opera thus presented, I waited for the next piece, — an 
aoaptation of Donizetti's operetta, The Elixir cf Love, 
Here O^Gig^, the low comedian, who had foxmd no vent 
for the display of his farcical talent in the lugubrious 
PUher-King, made up characteristically for his previous 
siloiee. 'Hiis remarkable Irish comedian was ^ every- 
thing by turns," though ftiriously fimny aU along. The 
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songs of DonnyAroot Fair did not come amiss in the 
TuAcan score of Gaetono. Although his reading of 
Dulcamara essentially differed from that of Labhwbe, I 
question whether the Hercules of bassi ever created more 
laughter by his drolleries as the mountebank-doctor than 
O'Giggle, who wore a grey coat and "smalls/' and 
flourished a ponderous " shilJelaglL" In a yehemently- 
demanded encore, 0*6iggle gave that popular aria the 
Connemara Bludgeon, sipping occasionally, in Celtic-min- 
strel-fashion, the potions which he had just recommended 
to the lovesick Nemorino. The whole thing took im- 
mensely. With the scream of Fenella still ringing in my 
ears, I was not prepared for the agreeeable presence and 

Eretiy singing of that versatile lady in the r6le of Donizetti's 
eroine. Her toss of head and eapi^lerie were somewhat 
Sontag-like. It is always pleasant to a bachelor like the 
writer (who has not been '* crossed in love "), to applaud a 
lady (I do not know how it is with married men) ; but still 
a communicative kabituSytVo sat near me (and who as the 
night waned became more mysterious in manner, which 
his periodical absences " at the bar " rendered more signi- 
ficant, in addition to increasing vocal huskiness and glare 
of eye) failed to evoke my enthusiasm, when he protested 
that that " monstrous splendid girl," — the aforesaid 
Fenella, — " was lost in such a part : she should be seen in 
The Spectre Bride," &c. &c. I could not hdp thinking, 
as I lighted my cigar, that had the ambition of the 
prima donna of the Byzantine Pavilion been limited to 
the r^ee of soubrettee and "third ladies," in a more 
legitimate sphere of action, she might have proved a 
useful member of her profession. H G S 



THK ORIGIN OF THE AIB. "DON'T BAY NAY, 
CHABHING JUDY CALLAGHAN.'* 

It is not generally known that the veteran Blewitt 
is the author of this melody, which long formed " part of 
the stock in trade of every barrel-organ grinder in the 
kingdom." In 1811, Blewitt first risited Dublin ; and, 
in the Christmas of that year, and in 1812, was employed 
by Tom Cooke, then composer and musical director to 
the Theatre Royal, Crow Street, Dublin. Mr. Fred. 
Jones, the lessee, had engaged Mons. St. Pierre, the 
celebrated buffo dancer, from the Opera House, London, 
toffether with the Misses Adam. Mr. Jones, anxious to 
bnng them before the Dublin audience as soon as 
possible, wished them to introduce a jig in the pantomime 
entitled the Island of SainU. Mons. St. Pierre, not 
being well acquainted with that style of music, called on 
Mr. Blewitt, and requested he would select a melody. 
The composer, anxious to meet his wishes, played from 
Bunting's and Holding's Collection of Irish Jigs and 
Lilts ; but there was not one in either of the collections 
that he approved, and he despaired of being able to hit 
the style of St. Pierre's wishes, when a thought struck 
Mr. Blewitt (which he immediately put into action), of 
having his pianoforte moved into the centre of the room, 
requesting St. Pierre to &ce him, and display such steps 
as ne would like to introduce. These steps suggested the 
first two strains of the jig, which the composer thought 
sufficient, and brought it to a final close ; but St. Pierre 
having so expressed his delight at what had been done, 
particularly requested that the third part might be 
written. Mr. Blewitt desired that he would give him 
further steps as a guide to the third part. St. Pierre 
inunediately gave three distinct beats with his feet which 
was instanuy responded to from the piano, which forms 
the ^eat feature of the jig. So sucoessfiil was this jig, 
that it was nightly encored, and often called for a thLnl 
time. It then became the fashion at the castle, during 
the time the duke of Richmond was the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, was danced by his protegees, the Misses Gum, 



and in all the fiishionable circles. In 1826, the author 
returned to London, where he was astonished to find it 
equally popular ; he then succeeded in getting his friend 
Tom Hudson, the celebrated comic writer, to write the 
popular lines. In the year 1821, his Migesty George IV. 
was so pleased with tlus melody, that he hsd. Talbot, the 
piper, to play it every evening to him. A similar mark 
of approbation was bestowed on it by her present Majesty 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, in the year 1849, at 
the grand ftte given by the duke of Leinster in honour 
of her MiQesty's visit to Ireland ; and the author possesses 
a letter, by conunand of her Majesty, expressing her 
^tire approval of the jig (a manuscript of wluch was sent 
to her Migesty by the author); and Jnrince Albert, imme- 
diately upon seeing it, recognised it as the one her 
Migesty and his Royal Highness were so delighted with 
during their visit to DubUn. — Cocks* s Musical Miscel- 
lany. 

BEAUTY. 

Beauty, where is thy dwelling ? Through limitless space 

'Tis a tale which can never be told.* 
It is found in the lines of Earth's beautiful face. 

In the veins of her bosom of mould ; 
It is found in the deep, it is found in the sky ; 
Where the sea monsters creep, where the stars shine on 
high. 

Beauty tints the sweet lips of the green-winged fiowers, 

I have heard from the gossiping Breeze ; 
For he kisses each one as he passes their bowers. 

And then whispers his loves to the trees. 
You might tell by the breath of that boaster the Rose, 
He last kissed ; — ^she still blushes wherever he goes. 

Beauty beams in the face of the Sun at his height, 

With a splendour too daziling for me ; 
'Tis when he would slumber that I love the sight. 

With his bed on the lip of the sea ; 
When dilated, he gloriously sinks to his rest. 
And his blush is reflected from her heaving breast. 

When the Moon in her migesty paces the heaven. 
Her attendants in white robes the while ; 

When to each as she passes is graciously given 
A glimpse of her silvery smile ; 

And the stars as they peep through the curtains of night. 

All twinkle their lids — what a beautiful sight ! 

And is Beauty not Harmony ? Harmony Rule ? 

Does not Rule prove the presence of Might ? 
The fool saith in his heart ('tis the heart of a fool) 

" There's no God." 'Tis the fool hath no sight ; 
But the wise can perceive the Omnipotent Soul 
Of a God, moving o'er and pervading the whole. 

NOTICE. 

Wc have to explain, that, by inadvertence, the article 
of Wolverton Refreshment Boom, was inserted in 
No. 215 of this Journal as an original contribution, 
it having, in fSsct, been an extract from Sir F. B. Head's 
work of Stokers afid Fokers, — a copyright book, pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, to whom, and to the public, we 
have to offer every apology for the occurrence. 

Printed by Cox (Brothen) St Wtxav, 74-75, Great Qae«a 
8tr«e^ London ; and pabliahed by Chablbs Oook, at the 
OfBoe of the Jooraal, 8, Baqaet Court, Bleet Street. 
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OUR SBCOM) aWEETHEART. 



Do not thinli, grntle reider, Hat we intend to indite s 
book at rerelatiDna, touching all the Rooers we hare hfiJ 
in onr train : cert^nlj not t Vft shall bet ray no serions 
foeUng, snd trespsas upon no delicate gronnd. No brMch 
of bith shall be nude in any vnj ; but as the harmless 
tmth of the portraitDre of poor Ben Hewitt, our " llrat 
sweetheart," qipeared to give general aatisfactioii, we are 
indnced to believe that a few words relative to Tom 
Aehton, onr second deroted admirer, may prove wclcoDic 
to those who ean amile over " simple aonala," 

At the time of this " tender attachment," ne were 
ItTinfi; in the suhorba of London, and had just arrived at 
what shoold be sad what rcaU; was with us, the gawky 
rollicking age of twelve. We are perfectly aware that in 
this fast age, young ladies of inch a matured span begin to 
have definite notions of bridal dresses, and learn to "con- 
dnrt themsdves with propriety ;" but we were bronghtup 
in ■ didereat atmosphere. We had a mother who cared 
much more for onr principles and constitution, than for 
onr politeness and conventionalism, and we had the 
coostaot fellonship of brothers, with whom Ke placed, 
quarrelled, and foi^ht, on the broadest system of 
"Idbertj, Eqoality, and Fralemity," lo say nothing of 
onr natoral predilection tor anything save " worsted 
work," or " sitting up like a lady." It tnust be admitted 
that we were about as rude a specimen of primitive 
Tomboyism as ever horrified a finishing govemeaa. We 
were " dreadfully uninformed," oflen tore our frocks and 
trowsen, and acomed a parasol ; but our spine was 
perfectly straight, our disposition as frank as dayUght, 
and our mind untouched by the sentiment of French 
novels. We were quite as innocent as when Ben Hewitt 
lifted us op snd kissed iis, just as a life guardsman might 
Tom Thomli ; and wc had certainly lost nothing of the 
audacity which had prompted us to empty Dame Hewitt's 
jug of camomile tea aod fiU it with her beat October 
brewing instead. The four years which had passed over 
onr head had done little for it but deepen the shade of its 
curls. Would to Heaven tbe darkening shadows had 
always kept outside 1 We had acquired no aecomplisb- 
menta beyond a most crude notion of exercising our toes 
in Paine'a Tint Set, and oar fingers in the Baltle of 
Fragre, and a pretty mess we oflen made of both ; — in 
short, wc were as wild aod wilM is any scion of civilized 



humanity couM he, and have often wondered since how 
we grew up into such a quiet reserved adult as we proved. 
At this time onr brothers made acquaintance with Tom 
Aahton, — a imall-liuihed, dark-skinned, black-headed hoy 
of ^mut thirteen. He was the only child of s rom-iactor 
in tbe neighbourhood, had never known his mother, and 
had been brought up between a very severe aunt and a 
very indulgent father. Tom held that citrcme degree of 
contempt for anything in petticoats which we often see 
entertained by boys of that age, and when he excluded as 
from " Calch-baU," refused to tnm the skipping-rope for 
us, and said we were not wanted at "Hide and Seek," 
our amazement and indignation were not alight. He 
impressed our brothers, too, and they were becoming 
des[K)tio in their adoption of the Sahc law. Tom 
evidently despised us. We bore his abominable conduct 
as well and as long as we could, but at last the crisis 
came. We were working in a strip of ground, honoured 
by the name of garden, and with a tool in our band, 
known as " a dibber," W(re planting scarlet-beans. In 
came the boys, with Tom Ashton, and of course we must 
" get out of the way" directly, and let them finish the 

" There, be off," said Tom, " and give me that dibber." 
*' I shan't," was our emphatic and laconic reply. 
" Yes you shall," said he; "for I want it directly," 
And he forthwith attempted to take it by force. We 
resisted vigorously. At length, he pve us, not exactly 
" a blow," but something between a hard gripe and a 
desperate " shove," which sent the blood of all the 
Howards into onr right arm ; and we have to record the 
disgraceful fact of pusitively knocking him down with 
the dibbev, and that our brothcni cheered us lustily for 
the feat. Tom got up, looking veij crest-fallen, tried to 
cough, and said it was " only his fun ; " while we stood 
over our yard and a half of boms with a face like a 
crimson "paaaion Sower," if there be such a thing, and 
quite ready and willing to " fight it out," if necessary ; 
bnt Tom's masculine tyranny was crushed for eier: 
whether it arose from admiration or fear of unr coiurage, 
we never questioned -, bnt certain it is, that be wu in- 
spired with a different feehng toward us tram that 
moment. He allowed Da to bathe his temple, only begging 
that none of us would tell a word about the af&sy. He 
wanted to shake bands and make it np ; and on the 
inataut we offered him the dispnled dibber, the rest ot 
the beans, and a lot of sweet pens into the hargnin. 
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Tom*s nerves were rather too mach astonished to allow 
him to accept onr generosity just then, bat he came the 
next morning, black eye and all, and while he set the 
beans, we covered them with earth. Adam and Eve 
conld not have agreed better in Eden. He even insisted 
on carrying the heavy watering-pot for as,— an attention 
which we soon after returned in the shape of a beautiful 
new marble-bag. Tom never turned ns out of any game 
we could play at, after thii incident ; and if we happened 
to be reading a &iry tale while the boys were at leap-firog, 
he wonld suddenly leave them, and ask if we would read 
it "out loud" to him. Then Tom began to give us 
ounces of '* hardbake," wholesale portions of peppermint, 
and as for parched peas, the amount devoured between us 
was unknown. 

Within a short period, the annual vacation ball was 
given at Tom*s school, and we were among the invited. 
Daring the preceding fortnight, Tom betrayed a strange 
anxiety to learn a few steps, and actually asked his fitther 
to let him join the dancing class, applying himself so sac* 
tessfdlly that a quadrille ceased to be a mystery, and a 
bow a disgraceful impossibility. We shall never forget 
his asking ns to be his partner in the first set, nor 
how he stooped to tie our sandal, nor how he took a 
large slice of cake with exfan citron upon it i^puently 
for himself, and slily insisted on exchanging it for onr 
sweetmeatless piece, nor how he squeezed our hand 
at breaking ap ; hot then Tom had had a number of 
glasses of negus. One day we admired a pair of primrose 
gloves on a young gentleman, and when Tom next ap- 
peared, he sported a new pair of pale ycUow kids, which 
harmonized beantiftiUy with a very school-boyish jacket and 
trowscrs, all grease and grab, and oontiderably whitened at 
wrists and kiees. Then we fimded some white mice, and 
Tom brought us a " darling" pair in a round-about cage ; 
but as the perfume firom these little animals affords no 
trace of rose or jasmine, an ejectment of summary char- 
acter was served on them by our paternal guardian, to 
Tom's great vexation, and so severely did he threaten the 
peace and well-being of the gector, that we trembled lest 
he should commit a personal and murderous assanlt on the 
head of the family ; howler, the mice were ensconced in 
Mr. Ashton's corn-loft, and Tom was never so happy 
as when he could persuade us to go there three times a day 
just to see how they were getting on. We went on in 
this fashion for two years, when matters become so serious 
on Tom's part that he worried his father for a tailed coat, 
and had the temerity to send us a valentine. It came 
very early in the morning, and put a temporary stop to 
the rapid consumption of a huge sb'ce of bread and butter. 
It consisted of a sheet of highly-glazed post, embossed 
with pink, bine, and silver flowers of some '* genus" un- 
kpown, saving that they are generally seen to grow in 
" fools' paradise." In the centre was a remarkably plump 
Cupid, m ballet costume, flinging a remarkably plump 
heart at a yoimg lady with scarlet roses and yellow shoes, 
and the perspective afforded a miniature likeness of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and a sort of sage-green goose- 
berry bush with a couple t>f doves perched thereon. 
Beneath the imposing emblems, the following original 
lines were printed : — 

Loved of ray ion], this heart of mine 
I give to thee,— Oh nve me thine ; 
Bat if thoa wilt not deign to take it. 
Thy cruel words I feel will break it ; 

and in an auk^praph P.S. was added, " your most devoted 
admirer, T. A." We remember that many remarks were 
made on the subject, which we could not fully understand. 
We distinctly heard our parents declare that valentines in 
general were very silly things, and that Tom's one in par- 
ticular, was the silliest of the silly ; and Mary in the 
kitchen, to whom we confidentially showed it, said some- 
thing about " Master Ashton being rich when he ' growed 
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up,' and being able to keep us a carriage if we'd like to 
marry him by-and-by," — both observations being swept 
from our consideration by the announcement of " Punch 
and Judy" being before the door. At this period, Tom 
was placed out in the world at a merchant's office, and we 
were taken into the rural shades of extreme Surrey, where 
we grew and flourished along with the other weeds and 
wild flowers. Tom had given us % "love of a workbox" 
before wc parted, and we had presented him with a tiny 
silver snuff-box, of no earthly use to either ; but people 
generally do make presents of what the recipients least 
need. Tom had uttered many words of foUy on the 
strength of the valentine, and wanted us to promise eternal 
love and fidelity ; our parents were too wise to interfere in 
the matter, or possibly we might have deemed our case a 
very important one, and obstinately have fallen in love with 
Tom ; as it was, we only thought it " a bit of fim." During 
the summer months, Tom kept asking for undue holidays 
and got them (what a premium his father must have paid), 
and came down to our cottage on the pretence of fishing. 
As autumn came on he merged into a considerable dandy, 
began to talk a great deal, and whistled opera airs when 
we asked him to climb the wild cherry-tree for us. At 
last he began to hint that we were not sufficiently womanly, 
and did not think enough of ourselves — information which 
we could not quite fathom the meaning of, but which 
nevertheless excited an inclination to box his ears. Then 
he mentioned the charms of Miss Louisa Newton, his 
master's niece, and implied that she was a very superior 
young lady to what we were. She had such lovely black 
hair in Grecian bands (oiurs was only common brown, and 
strongly emulative of limp corkscrews), her skin was like 
the spring snowdrop (ours was the tint of autumn wheat), 
her eyes were a sparkling black (ours were sober grey), she 
danced like a fairy, she sang like a syren, she talked like 
an angel, and in short it was becoming quite evident that 
Miss Newton had knocked him down with another sort of 
dibber. How lucky it was we had not vowed eternal 
fidelity ! How lucky that we become perfectly indifierent 
about his attentions I 

Little Dick Morley, the wheelwright's son, was always 
ready to help us catch the pony, or go blackberrying with 
ns, and what did wc want n^ore ? Tom was boasting one 
day of how many times he had danced with the above- 
named lady at the Polish ball, and how she had compli- 
mented him on his white teeth, until we lost aU patience ; 
so upstairs we went and brought down the huge workbox : 
*' Here Tom," said we, " take back this rubbishing thing, 
for it's no use to us, and don't come bothering down here 
again, for nobody wants you ;" and Tom never did come 
again, but was the devoted swain of Miss Newton for a 
whole year. We met him four years afterwards at a Chis- 
wiok fete, with a very faii'-haiml young lady. A friend 
told us that Tom was as fickle as quicksilver, and had a 
fresh affection every few months, and sure enough wc 
heard within another year that he was engaged to a Spanish 
girl ; however, he broke that off, and gave workboxes to 
another daughter of Eve, and this is the way Tom went 
on until about three years since, when we were introduced 
to Mrs. Tom Ashton, who appeared an unwieldy, brazen- 
fiiced, flippant, middle-aged lady. " Why, whatever induced 
him to marry such an unsuitable person ?" asked we whilst 
discussing the wonder. " I'U tdl you, my dear," said an 
old gentleman, " she had thirty thousand pounds, and that 
was the heaviest ' dibber' Tom has ever been knocked 
down with." " Indeed," we exclaimed, " and that levelled 
him with the married and happy, did it ?" " Query," 
returned our old friend, " just watch him and judge." Sure 
enough Tom sneaked about the rooms as though he were 
afraid of meeting what belonged to him, and seemed to 
have lost all his "big talk" and self esteem. " So you 
are really married, at last," said we as we greeted him in 
a quiet comer. Tom avoided answering, but we sat down 
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and talked of old times. " Do you remem1>er the scarlet 
beans P" we asked with a smile. "Ay," said Tom, witii 
anything 6ui a smile, "they were happy days then. What 
a fool I was ever to pull up those beans I but never mind, 
have you any commands for Australia ?" and sure enough 
within six months, Tom Ashton went to Australia, but 
without his wife. Ah, Tom 1 onr wooden dibber gave you 
an ugly blow on the face, but we sadly fear the golden 
dibber wiU leave an uglier mark on your heart, and that 
the fate of our second sweetheart is worse than that of our 
first. 



BARBARUN WARFARE. 

One of the most remarkable events in modem history is 
the conquest by the French of the possessions they hold in 
Africa. A war begun for the purpose of punishing a 
piratical state, has spread into one by which African 
provinces have been added to the territory of France. 
AlVlierc the legions of old Rome once fotight their way, the 
armies of Gaul have gone through a sanguinary struggle 
with the fierce tribes who so long possessed the land, and 
it seems as though modem discipline has succeeded in 
making a greater impression than the valour of the ancient 
masters of the world. The regular troops of the French 
empira now encamp upon the spots which were formerly 
the sites of Roman to?ms, and the decrees of the emperor 
Napoleon are promulgated where the decrees of the Oaxars 
ages ago were enforced. After the lapse of centuries, the 
wandering Arab bows again perforce beneath the yoke of 
European masters, and civilisation, following in the foot- 
steps of war, seems to hnve some chance of penetrating 
into regions hitherto inaccessible to her influence ; but 
power takes only an uncertain hold in that quarter of the 
world, as the vestigea of Roman greatness there remind 
us. France as yet only holds the territory by sheer force. 
She has not succeeded in making Algiers a colony. It 
is at best but a conquered province held in military occu- 
pation. An army, scarcely inferior in point of numbers to 
that required in a time of actual warfare, is necessary to 
hold it in subjection, and comparatively small events may 
overthrow that uncertain tenure which has been won at so 
vast a cost of blood, treasure, and happiness, and is main- 
tained solely by the sword. 

The best account which we have yet seen of the Algerian 
war is that given by the Count P. de Castellane, entitled 
Mi/if ary Life in Algeria* As has been already observed 
by some writers, these volumes do not carry with them 
the weight either of official or personal authority. No one 
seems to know the Count de Castellane. Possibly such a 
person may not exist, and the name be only assumed to 
hide some anonymous compiler ; but the relations the books 
contain certainly bear upon their face evidence of trathful- 
ness. They are consistent with what we know, and ex- 
hibit an intimate acquaintance with places and persons ; 
so that to whomever they are to be attributed, we are 
disposed to place reliance upon them. It is worthy also 
of notice as some corroboration of their genuineness, that 
the writer does not prafess to have been an eye-witness or 
actor in all the scenes he describes. A small part only 
belongs to his personal experience, and the larger re- 
mainder is avowedly made up of the accounts of others 
which have come into his hands. This is not the course 
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a pretender would be likely to take, and induces us to give 
greater credit to the narration. 

Most of our readers will be alieadv funiliar vrith details 
of atrocities in this African war wnich have roused the 
indignation of all Europe. The most remarkable inatanoa 
of that was the exploit of Colonel (now, we believe, 
General) Pellissier, who, with a oolumn of troops, hunted 
a tribe of Arabs, composed of several hundreds, into an 
immense eave, with their flocks and herds. In their 
retreat the Arabs could set force at defiance. Aaaailanta 
attempting to enter through the narrow opeoing would 
have been shot down or stabbed, one by one, wit£)ut the 
ehance of resistance. Pellissier, in this difficulty, resorted 
to a barbarous expedient. He collected ftiel, aind piled it 
against the mouth of the cavern, and setting fire to it, 
smoked the Arabs to death. Of all the hundreds who had 
entered there, not one living being eame forth ; and when 
the account of this worse than butchery was niade puhUe, 
all the world cried shame upon this specimen of savagery. 
Then, too, we have had accounta of ratzias eontinnaUy 
made upon the wandering tribes, — ^the slaughter of the 
men, the carrying away into captivity the women and 
children, and the eonfiscatioa of the animals, whioh formed 
their sole wealth ; and such tales have carried us back in 
imagination to timea beyond the period of anthentie 
history. In fact, however, they belong to all times, — to 
the most enlightened as well as to the most savage. 
Whenever war&re is waged with barbarous tribes, they 
are nearly sure to occur, for the men who fight savages 
almost of necessity become savage themselves. In all, 
except the actual contest of the battle-field, war between 
such nations as England and France has been shorn of 
more than half its horrora. Even in the fight itself, there 
is for less of brate force, and more of scienoe, than there 
used to be. It has become an art in which positions, 
strategic movements, and tactics count for more than 
main strength. Prisoners are treated with some humanity. 
The wounded, whether friends or foes, are attended to, 
and receive medical assistance ; and the corses of the dead 
on both sides are respected. In such cases, war is as 
humaniied as a most inhuman process can be,— as merdfol 
as an organized system of destraction allows. But when 
civilized troops meet barbarians, they are at onoe dragged 
down toward tiie moral level of their adversaries. Plunder 
produces plunder in return, and ferocity ealls up forodty. 
lliis was the position of the French in Algoria. The 
Arabs pounced down on them in the night, and seised 
their provisions. They retorted upon the herds of tiieir 
adversaries. The Arabs swooped upon detached bands, 
and massacred them to a man, addmg the most brutal 
mutilation of the bodies of the slain. The knowledge 
of that gave greater force to the thrust of the 
French bayonet, and a wider sweep to the sabre, shnt 
many a French ear to the cry for quarter, and made 
generals less scropulous and less merciful. The moral we 
should draw from all this is, not that the P^ch were 
more cmel than any other nation woold have been, but 
war. whoever engages in it, calls forth all the worse 
passions of our nature, and exhibits ns under onr worst 
aspects, and that when the war is with savages, it is apt 
to make savages of all who enter into the struggle. 

Our object, however, was not so much to moralize over 
the evils of war as to show by extracts what it actually is, 
and then leave our readers to form their own conclusions. 
We have already mentioned that the French sometimes 
occupy what were once Roman towns. Milianah, in the 
occupation of which the Freneh armies have suifored 
terribly, is one of those vestiges of the past. It was 
twice saved from destraction by the daring of Colonel, 
since so well known as General Changamier ; and the ex- 
tract we are about to make relates to the second time it 
was so succoured. " The hot season having begun, the 
troops had returned to their cantonments. The governor 
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calculated that the assistance thus left in the station would 
enable the garrison to wear on till the revictualling at 
the end of the autumn ; but he had not foreseen the sick- 
ness with which they were visited, nor the depredations 
of the vermin penetrating into the dikpidated storehonses, 
and destroying part of their resources. The oxen were 
dead. It was impossible to pass beyond the ramparts ; 
there was no more meat, and fiunine was beginning to 
declare itself. Pressed by hunger, the soldiers ate what- 
ever they could pick up, devouring even grass and mallows. 
This unwholesome food acting upon the brain, inclined 
them to nostalgia and subsequent suicide. Out of twelve 
hundred men, seven hundred and fifty had already 
periehed, four hundred were in the hospital, and the re- 
mainder were in little better condition. Scarcely had the 
small remnant of the able men strength to hold their 
muskets. The officers were obliged themselves to perfoim 
watoh upon the ramparts ; and every day the sad fatal 
hour seemed to be advancing when the town would be 
taken for want of hands to defend it. No letters, no in- 
telligence of any kind reached them : their spies had been 
killed. At last a despatch from the commander reached 
its destination, and infonnation was received at Algiers of 
the fearful situation of the garrison. Colonel Changamier, 
who, since the first victualling of Milianah had become a 
general, had by great successes increased his reputation 
for skill and daring. Accordingly, to him Marshal Valee 
again resorted to save the garrison. Only 2,000 men 
could be ^sposed of. With these inadequate resources he 
had to advance through a country replete with extreme 
difficulties, in the teeth of the emir, Abd-d-Kader, whose 
power at that time had barely yet been shaken. The 
general betrayed no hesitation. The more dangerous the 
enterprise the greater ^lory in success. Should he fail, it 
would at any rate be with the consciousness of having per- 
formed a duty. Accordingly he set out with this handfiil 
of men, and proclaiming that an expedition to revictnal 
Medeah was about to be made, succeeded in withdrawing 
his march flrom the observation of the enemy, and finally 
making his way through aU the surrounding multitudes, 
reached the unfortunate garrison in time to save the small 
number of survivors." 

The dangers which General Changamier braved in this 
expedition to Milianah may be estimated by what actually 
occurred to him and a small body of troops at another 
time, when it was important to protect some distant 
tribes which had given in their submission to France. 
The column, in order to avoid a circuitous route, passed 
a narrow and dangerous defile, through' which a stream, 
called the Oued Foddha, runs. At this point the Kabyle 
tribes rose upon the soldiers and threatened their destruc- 
tion. " In order well to understand the nature of this 
terrible struggle, it is necessary to have a correct idea of 
the ground. A breadth of a hundred feet to fight in ; a 
sandy soil ploughed through by the bed of the torrent ; 
to the right and to the left a series of grey schistus rocks, 
rising po^ndicularly one above the other, and over- 
grown with pines ; above these the mountain peaks rising 
like pyramids, firom which the Arabs showered their 
bullets, — such was the scene of the conflict. * • » 
The general's object was to dear the defile, and, by 
marching quickly, to endeavour to pass the peaks sepa- 
rated fipom each other by inextricable ravines, before the 
mass of the Kabyles could have time to advance from one 
to the other ; accordingly, only such positions as were 
absolutely necessary to the safety of the column were 
occupied ; and if the rear guard found itsdf pressed too 
closely, they relieved themselves by vigorous charges of 
the bayonet. The eastern tribes fortnnately took no part 
in the conflict, and we had at first only to defend our- 
selves on the right. The column, however, advanced only 
with difficulty, when a passage was reached which it was 
necessary should be occupied. Perpendicular shelves of 



rock overhung the bed of the river in advance of a 
marabout, surrounded by msgestic trees ; the company of 
carbiniers of the chasseurs d'Orleans was ordered to 
carry these rocks. Full of Ardour, they sprang forward ; 
but the declivities were fearftil, and dght days* provisions 
are no trifiing load. M. Ricot, their lieutenant, who had 
rushed forward without troubling himself as to whether 
he was followed or not, was the first to reach the plateau. 
He was immediately struck by two bnDets in the chest ; 
Lieutenant Martin and two carbiniers hastened to protect 
him, but were killed on the spot. M. Rouffiat, the last 
of their officers remaining, advanced to their assistance, 
but was stopped by a frightful wound. The company 
was now without officers and without a serjeant major. 
An avalanche of bullets was showering down on them, 
and not a head or guide of any sort to direct them. At 
last the carbiniers were brought back, beaiiug away with 
difficulty M. Martin, who still breathed. As for the 
remainder, they were torn to pieces before the eyes of the 
column, amidst the savage shouts of the Kabyles. The 
general immediately commanded a halt, the Zouaves and 
three companies of the chasseurs d'Orleans were to storm 
this position, while the cavalry drove back the enemy into 
the bed of the river. The signal for the charge was given. 
Accompanied by Colonel Cavaignac and Lieutenant-colond 
Forey, the general sprang forward at the head of the 
troops, climbing up the steep sides of the height, and 
carrying the soldiers along, animated by one common 
spirit. The rage of both parties was at its height, and 
the conflict desperate. M. Laplanche, an officer of the 
staff attached to the Zouaves, was mortally wounded on 
reaching the height ; Commander Grarderins had his horse 
killed, and Captain Fonrcet his epaulet torn away ; the 
general himself only owed his life to the skill of the 
trumpet-er, Brunet, who stretched a Kabyle dead just as 
he was directing the muzzle of his piece dose upon the 
general. At length we became masters of the position. 
The charge of the cavalry down below in the river had 
been equally successfhl ; numbers of bodies lay stretched 
upon the sands, including women, who, mingUng with 
the Kabyles, rushed upon our soldiers, fighting Uke furies, 
and cutting off the heads of the dead, brandished these 
bleeding trophies upon the points of thdr guns." 

"We have selected the fight of the Oued Foddha, 
because, amid the fierce fights of the African war, this 
was esteemed among the fiercest, and contributed mainly 
to raise the reputation of General Changamier to its 
highest point. To have been at Oued Foddha was an 
honourable distinction. The passage we have quoted is 
only a spedmen of a combat extending over two or three 
days with equal fury, and in order to estimate the courage 
and skill wMch carried a handful of men through such a 
series of dangers, it is only necessary to remember how, 
in the disastrous retreat firom Cabul, a numerous English 
army perished in the defiles of Affghanistan. None of 
the perils which were present in the one case were absent 
in the other. Even snow, whidi only those who have 
traditional notions of Africa do not associate with the 
dimate of that scorching country, had to be contended 
with by the French soldiers. "We read here of storms in 
which men perished by hundreds — of frozen toes and 
fingers, and of whole tracts transformed into miry swamps 
by rains which fell like cataracts for weeks together. 

We pass by details of razzias, in some of which the 
tribes stoutly resisted the spoliation of their fiocks ; in 
others the Arabs, finding resistance impossible, fied to 
some fastness, such as a cave or the table-land of a moun- 
tain, all but inaccessible, there to be either smoked out or 
coerced into submission by want of water. We omit, 
too, accoimts of adventurous marches with which these 
pages are crowded, the troops sometimes fighting for 
every foot of some rugged defile, at others marching 
on whole days and nights without rest in pursuit of their 
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fleet adversaries ; aud extract a little incident which 
does honour to human nature, by showing that even when 
the worst passions are lashed up to fury, a redeeming 
spark of mercy bums in the heart. There had been a razzia, 
which threw the women and children of a tribe prisoners 
into the hands of the French. " Among our prisoners 
was a little girl of between five and six years of age. Her 
brown eyes, coaxing smile, ivory teeth, and graceM 
movements attracted many looks towards her. The poor 
little thing was walking all alone, large tears falling from 
her eyes. A sergeant, who spoke a few Arab words, 
tried to console her. The poor child then said that her 
motlier had been shot and her father killed by the sabre 
of a chasseur, and that she was quite alone and frightened, 
showing at the same time her bleeding foot, which she 
had cut against a stone in attempting to fly. There was 
something so winning in this child, that the sergeant at 
once took pity on her. He carried her on his back, and 
as soon as a mounted chasseur passed by, confided her to 
his care, that she might finish the march without fatigue. 
Here, then, was the Httle one proudly seated on the front 
of the saddle, smiling again, and playing with the beard 
of the chasseur. On arriving at the bivouac she was 
quite feUd. The sergeant sought her out, doctored her 
root, and when the column was on its march again, the 
canteener had it in charge to give her a seat on one of 
the mules, and take all possible care of her. In a short 
time, the gaiety, good humour, and drolleries of the little 
creature made her the darling of the whole company. 
The captain resolved to adopt her. A blessing on the 
brave man ! He had a married sister who had no chil- 
dren ; and in the following y6ar, on his return to France, 
he took the child with him, where she enchanted, as usual, 
every one. The brother loved her, the sister idolized her ; 
and, if I am not misinformed, the daughter of the Barha, 
educated in a school at Tulle, is growing up into a beau- 
tiful and charming girl. Four years hence she will be 
sixteen, — be modest, wear long dresses, dance the polka, 
and be married, perh^s by a mayor ; all which things, 
the age of sixteen excepted, will be completely unknown 
in the Darha." 

Apart from the interest which this episode excites by 
showing the best feelings of peace springing up among the 
worst horrors of war, like home flowers on the edge of a 
volcano, it gives rise to some curious thoughts. That little 
Arab girl, who was perhaps carried on the back of the man 
who had shot her mother, rode before and played with the 
beard of the chasseur who had sabred her father, and saved to 
become a daughter of that France which had carried fire 
aud sword through the land of her birth. Possibly she 
may yet be a mother of soldiers who will assist in the 
decimation of her kindred. What a strange mingling of 
the lights and shades of life ! But out of this history rises 
up this other question — Wliat became of the hundreds 
and thousands of women and children who were not so 
fortunate as to attract sympaUiy, and of whose fate we 
never hear afterwards ? What a fearful load of misery, 
unchequered by any ray of kiudncss they call to mind, 
telling us that though something of goodness may here 
and there peep out amid the evils of war, and impress us 
all the more forcibly on account of the contrasts which 
surround it, it is fearfully overbalanced by the over- 
whelming amount of suffering and wrong upon the other 
side. 

Not the least interesting portions of the book are those 
where we see something of the character of the generals 
who of late years have done so much to mould the fate of 
France. General Cavaignac, once at the head of the 
Kepublic, is represented as a brave chivalrous man, 
adhering firmly to his word ; of a solid judgment, but 
slow of thought. General Changamier, some time the 
right-hand of the then President, now Emperor, of France, 
appears to us as courageous to the verge of rashness. 



quick, decisive, and edf-contained ; and General St. Amaud, 
now the French commander-in-chief, is pictured as a bold, 
fiery, impetuous, and somewhat rash and unscrupidous 
soldier. It is worth while to notice the risk a nation 
incurs when, for the glory of conquest, it makes an army 
accustomed to the worst phases of w^ar, as ready at the 
command of its favourite generals to shoot down its 
fellow citizens as to fusillade an Arab tribe. That is 
temx>ting retribution in its fiercest form, and is nearly sure 
to meet with its rcwai-d. Civilized war is bad enough, 
too bad ever to be entered upon but as the last resort in 
the most pressing emergency ; but woe to the nation 
which in a contest with barbarians tmns up barbarous 
soldiers, who may turn upon aud rend her with her own 
weapons. This is the lesson we gather from Military Life 
in Algeria^ a lesson fearful enough, one would think, to 
force rulers and peoples into that course through fear, 
which they ought to take at the promptings of duty and 
conscience. 



THE PICTURE AND THE FACE. 

Anoiolo Polci, aspiring to fame, lived in times of 
disaster and trouble. Italy was bright after a second 
historical dawn. Her poetry had been relumed by Dante ; 
Cimabue had dipped her pencil again in gold ; her music 
had been revived by Cosella. Th6 young artist, there- 
fore, was bom into an age prolific of genius. Vistas of 
infinite and varied hope opened before him. Ambitious 
yearnings impelled him to travel through the cities of his 
native land, whei-e all the sculptured and pictured beauty 
of every polished age gave its inspiration to his mind. 

The nroud art and prouder learning of the South then 
blazed like the pharos of a new civilization. But the 
peace of Italy was broken by feuds ; her commonwealths 
stmggled together ; her republics, born of virtue, were 
enfeebled by treason and intrigue, because men, with those 
black passions which originally made tyrants, existed 
among others with those bad qualities wMch next made 
slaves. 

Angiolo thus, in a season of great turmoO, found him- 
self in the Tuscan state when many factions wounded 
the bosom of liberty. It was at that period in which the 
mongrel Medici accomplished their fii'st treason. Angiolo, 
free-hearted and magnanimous, ofiended those golden 
conspirators, and, belonging to an important family, was 
therefore considered dangerous. He was thrown into 

Erison, though allowed to have abundant materials for 
is art, and then, amid the conflict of houses and factions, 
was totally forgotten. So, solitary, captive, half broken 
in spirit, he remained alone, aud all the wide horizon of 
his nopes dwindled to the limits of that desolate cell. 

The vigils of his cloistered thought were sometimes 
mournful as the tomb, sometimes bright as heaven. A 
poet-paiuter, he dwelt on his art with i)oetical love. In 
imagination he visited the galleries of a lovelier Florence, 
and the churches of a nobler Rome, and then, to soothe 
his forlorn ennui, he sought to make a gallery of his 
dungeon. This was a large, lofty chamber, with panelled 
walls and a ceiling of stucco ; so he illuminated it with 
fanciful and mythic scenes, and made the sweetest en- 
chantment to delight Ids soul. Long, long his pencil was 
untiringly mingling vermilion with blue, and i-ose-tiut 
with violet, and amethyst with green, imtil it seemed to 
vivify a miniature creation around him. Here the sun 
melted its burning gold over lakes and soft plains. Here 
the moon of Tuscany gazed on her fairer daughters. 
Here the stars of Egypt beamed on her pale temples and 
pearl-white sands. Anon, the cedars of Lebanon shaded 
her "statelier maids," and near them the damsels of 
Saphora danced under pomegranate-trees in Zabulon. 
Then, stately cities rose to wed the virgin beauties of 
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the earth — n Corinth of arches and domes, a Bahylon 
of palaces aud towers. And the dawn hloshed over 
hills, and twilight lingered on the sea, and sorrow bent 
her head, and mirth raised her laughing face to the sky. 
Then Angiolo's pendl touched into Hfe the &voarite 
fables oi loye,— of him who nightly slept with unclosed 
lids on the mountain top, that a goddess might wonder at 
the brightness of his eyes ; and of him who wooed the 
marble till it warmed and melted to his appeal, and breathed 
a consent to be his bride. And next he sought to reflect 
from his soul its type of beauty, the sweetness of a 
woman's face — ^that mystery which, in forms endlessly 
yarioiis, all art, all poetry, aU fancy, all thought, througn 
every century, has desired to interpret, whether in 
marble, or on canvas, or by the richer oracles of song. 
He had seen it hallowed by Rafaele's touch ; he had seen 
it blush with Titian's love, and pale softly with Salvi's 
angelic thought. He had gazed on Guido's sweet-faced 
Magdalen, penitent and tender; and smiled with 
Giorgione's blue-eyed bride. And he had looked upon 
the mother of tears — Niobe, that marble sorrow, with 
upturned countenance, uttering no curse, no cry, no 
prayer, but, voiceless and desolate, appealing to the pity 
of eternal ages. To rival these, to sit among the immor- 
tal, had been the long dteam of his youth, and now he 
was shivering in a cell — shivering, for ChiUon is as cold 
in Florence as in the never-melting north. 

On an evening in summer, Angiolo's thoughts had 
flown to their own paradise, far back, far away, recalling 
the strayed, regaining the lost, and he never noticed how 
the last streak of the sunlight had withdrawn, and his 
spacious dungeon was in gloom. The soft Italian eve had 
floated into the softer night. Through the high window, 
blocked and barred, his eye gazed on two or tnree stars, 
which hung like low-flamed cressets in heaven. A con- 
Aised murmur was in the streets, but the vision of 
Angiolo's fancy had left all things indistinct, and though^ 
conscious of the darkness, all existence seemed to dissolve* 
when it came within the circle of his musing thought. 
Suddenly, there was a magical sound — a himian voice ! 
Only had he for long months heard that of his savage 
janitor, who daily insulted the loneliness of his dungeon, 
and eyed half-jeeringly, half admiringly, the paintings on 
the roof and walls. But this was not Pietro's voice. It 
was a woman's. It was in a song — a rich, trembling, 
passionate voice, laden with some Tuscan melody, laden 
with some pure longings, laden with sweetness and sorrow, 
musically blended and flowing, in long liquid thrills, into 
the uieht. Angiolo listened. The sound was near« It came 
firom Uie next cell. He hushed his breath, and pressed 
his face against the window-grating, for evidently some 
captive in that castle was panting against the prison-bars, 
and in this secret hour sootmng her heart with a 
melancholy song. 

Not for long months had he heard a gentle voice, and 
never such a voice as that. It seemed eloquent with the 
decp-bom yearnings of the soul; and some youthful 
creature, he knew — some more innocent Cenci, perhaps, — 
was imprisoned there. 

The lady sang awhile and ceased. No sooner was 
there a pause than Angiolo poured out a lyrical song, 
answering to the thoughts of her own. She was perfectly 
still. He knew she was listening. 'When he had finished 
he struck the wall, and was heard. He inquired if she 
was a captive ; she said, " Yes, she was the youngest sister 
of a po"^erful Florentine, who had shut her up for favour- 
ing the escape of a heretic. Under the influence of the 
pnest he was implacable, and she expected to die in that 
norrible seclusion." The painter related his own story ; 
and from that hour, through morning, day, and eve, they 
conversed. 

Their place of confinement was a square tower, with 
loug wide galleries rising one above the other, and divided 



into separate chambers by thick panelled walls. Thus 
Angiolo was enabled to speak to this young girl, his half- 
companion, and she to listen to him. What wonder that 
they cheered their loneliness by conversation ! To both 
it was as a mercy, for they stood within the magic cirde 
of sympathy ; they shared a mutual sorrow, they suffered 
a kmdred wrong. 

Who will not know how this communion grew into 
friendship and bloomed into love V They had never seen 
each other ; they knew not each other's faces ; but they 
could speak — and love is not bom in the eyes, but in the 
soul, which makes itsdf visible in words to the sight of 
another souL Sweet thoughts passed like messenger-doves 
between them ; and though each to the other was unseen, 
their hearts blended and their hopes and their desires, 
and without a mutual smile, or a caress, or dasp of the 
hand, they were betrothed by an unwitnessed vow. 

Yet Angiolo, thinking of sun-touched Italy, painted her 
on the wafis, and thmking of Giannina, would paint her 
too. He could not see her, yet an image had risen before 
the eyes of his soul which he could not doubt was hers. 
He knew she had hair flushed with golden light, and eyes 
of Italian blue. But he knew more, for ail the thoughts 
of her heart, its guiding light of hope, its delicate affections, 
its aspirations, were known to him, and these he would 
express in a countenanee of kindred holiness and grace. 
He painted the picture. It was irradiate with brauty, 
rich with the bloom of ripened youth, serene, modest, 
with all sweet charities beaming as from the face of a 
" young-eyed " angel. The pencu seemed to rejoice in its 
art ; the vermilion brightened to rival her lip ; the rose- 
lint was more soft on her cheek ; the blue seemed to melt 
and mingle with light in those orbs by which her soul ex- 
pressed its heavemy thoughts. He made her smile, for 
he remembered her loving ; yet her ladies cast a pensive 
shade, for he could not forget she was wronged. He told 
her he had drawn her, and when the picture was finished, 
never could he cease with delicate touches, spiritualizing, 
enriching, softening its beauty, till it breathed from the 
canvas, pure as snow, yet redolent with love, and seemed 
instinct with the subtle and ever-varying and volatile 
essence of life. And so this delicious interchange of wish 
and feeling went on between th^e two voices — for each 
to the other was nothing more. In the mornings and the 
evenings, and through the day, their sweet converse was 
the channel of two streams of limpid thought. Their love 
soared higher and sung more cheerily upon every winged 
word. Pleasant were these sounds. These were their 
vespers, and their matins were these, and they knew each 
other, and waited only for the day when they might cm- 
brace, and mutually smile the affection which they had so 
freely told. 

One morning Angiolo called to Giannina, and she did 
not answer. He ctOled and again called, but there was 
silence. She had gone, gone without one adieu, — gone, 
perhaps, for ever ; and he was left alone. And loneliness 
now was more terrible than before, for solitude is never 
felt until the heart has loved. Like a flame bursting in 
his breast, the sense of anguish smote him. To his 
inquiries no comforting answer was given. Giannina was 
indeed gone. She had been taken away in the night, 
probably to another prison. " Will she never be brought 
here again?** asked Angiolo, whose words were rather an 
ejaculation than an inquiry. The jailer said, " No ; never 
more." And he slammed the ponderous frame of planks 
and iron which shut out from Angiolo the life of the world. 
And the loud slam, and the tre&d of his fbet along the 
floor, and the heavy dropping of a bar, seemed with 
remorseless echoes to repeat the sentence, " Never more ! " 
Unnatural to the ear, miserable and unpitying, the 
syllables of " Never more ! " They fall like the cold drifts 
of winter. They chill like sepulchral walls. They are as 
the fiice of death, that seems eternally dumb and calm. 
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And now how saddened was the hue of life. What 
ehange was wrought in erery shape and colour of the 
world; for Angiolo looked around his prison room, and 
saw the walls glowing with magically hlended tints, — 
sunsets huming in Asia, soft green fidds sparkling with 
dew, revelry dancing on the cedar-floor, deep lights play- 
ing upon mosaie pavement, through oriels richly painted. 
There spread his plains of promise ; there rose his cities 
of ambitions thouj^t ; there brightened the mirage of his 
mind, for every fancy and every hope had a form and a 
hue which he had realized there. And last, he looked 
upon a beautiful city, with colonnades whiter than sculp- 
tured snow, and gilded domes which flamed like a city of 
the sun. And, behold, it seemed populous with the images 
of his formerly-imagined joys ) And a palace opened to 
his dreom-gaae, and he heaid the mstk of gentle throngs, 
and music breathed to them its sweet summons ; and 
clusters of crystal stars, liquid and brilliant, hung dazzling 
under the roof, and the figure of one beloved appeared, 
with fair countenance, and large ealm blue eyes. And the 
vision melted away. And then a sound of lamentation 
came out of the palace ; and went into the temple, and 
the mourners bore forth a bier. Forth firom the Borne of 
his hopes ; forth along the Via Dolorosa of his tears ; 
forth to the sacred ground where sorrow has its limpid 
source in a marble memorial urn. 

Angiolo, after a long, sorrowful solitude, pillowed his 
sick love upon those reveries. On a morning of the 
Tuscan June, the little window let in a ray of golden 
light. So balmy, so pure the air, so sweet witii the breath 
of flowers, that the captive received into his heart some of 
its lightness and joy. He gazed on the portrait of his 
lost one — ^the portrait drawn only like a sun-picture, 
struck by the rays of his love, — ^andGiannina's soft, heavenly 
eyes smiled on him. 

There were shouts in the street : a din of music ; a roll 
of the loud belaboured drum ; the blowing of a horn with 
its mellow, far-heard echo melting along the palace- 
bordered way. Then rose a chorus of songs, and a cry of 
"The People! the People I let tyranny &11 ! " told the 
recluse that Italy was alive, and the fiimily faction over- 
thrown. 

Next, in the tower below, a confused noise was heard. 
People approached along the corridor ; the door opened : 
— Giannina I 

Surely an enchantment played in fantastic bewilder- 
ments before him i Giannina, never seen by his eyes, stands 
there in the doorway, breathing, and there near the window 
she is futhftilly painted, — every tint of life reflected by 
art, every lineament traced, every softness moulded as 
by a magical touch. She has been there the mute com- 
panion of his loneliness. She is there now the messenger 
of release, deUverance, liberty, — his invisible betrothed ; 
for the friends of Florence are victorious, and the pedestal 
of usurpation is thrown down. She was not long at the 
door ; for she bounded to Angiolo, and Angiolo took her 
to his bosom, and by that embrace they ratified their 
vows of love. 

But how did Angiolo paint her, though a stranger to 
his eyes ? How, if not by the light of the heart which 
knows its own ! He knew her so^, her secret thoughts, 
her inmost nature ; aU the features of her mind were 
stamped on his ; and so perfect was the knowledge, that 
in hu moral sight it grew a picture, and this he repro- 
duced with his pencil. 

Yet there are many who say that this was not the tnic 
explanation, and in Florence their words are believed. 
Angiolo Bolci, as they tell, looking upon the face, forgot 
the picture ; and when his eyes turned to the canvas, so 
fiiU were they of the countenance of her he loved, that they 
saw the semblance perfectly reflected there. All memory 
of the imagined beauty feded firom his mind, which hence- 
forth knew but the one image, beloved and loving, at his 



side. Let those who would explore, to their sheU and. 
sand, all sweet mysteries of nature, inquire whether 
Angiolo painted her face firom knowing her soul, or forgot 
the face he painted when the living countenance met his 
eyes. For us, we are content to float on the sunny sur- 
face of these waves, and surely they will throw up their 
pearls, while the rugged stones remain buried below. No 
further, then, need we tell, than that, bright as was the 
world, profuse of beauty, which Bolci 's fancy had created 
in that chamber of the tower where the picture was 
painted, that was a brighter world of which Giannina's 
face was for ever the single illuminating star I 



THE NUMBERING OP THE PEOPLE. 

About the beginning of March 1851, above 7,000,000 
of schedule papers, blank enumeration books, and 
other forms, weighing upwards of fifty-two tons, were 
issued to about 40,000 persons throughout Great 
Britain and the a4jacent islands preliminary to the taking 
of the Census on the 31st of March in that year. These 
forms were sent into the remotest parts of the country, 
and the enumerators had instructions to deliver them at 
every house, public institute, and place where human 
beings were to be found throughout her mijesty's British 
dominions, so that their name«, ages, descriptions, and 
places of birth, might there be entered, in order to the 
complete numbering of the British people. Means were 
also taken to ascertain the particulars of the individuals 
who, during the preceding night, had been labouring in 
mines, on railways, or in workshops ; who had been sleep- 
ing in bams, in tents, in sheds, and in barges, or on ship, 
board at sea, or in port ; or who had been travelling by 
railway or otherwise at the same time. These papers were 
accordingly filled up and collected in one day ; after which 
they were classified by the enumerators, and returned to 
the Census Ofiloe in London by the end of the month of 
May following. There were about 4,800,000 distinct 
returns, and more than 88,000 enumerators' books, which 
were all examined, corrected, and totalled in the Central 
Oflice, — involving an enormous amount of labour ; there 
being not fewer than 20,000,000 of entries contained 
in 1,250,000 pages of the enumerators' books to be 
examined, revised, and corrected, preparatory to publica- 
tion. This labour has occupied more than two years, and 
now we have the collected results published in the form of 
an elaborate report on the Census of 1851 ; the first in- 
stalment of which consists of three large imperial octavo 
volumes. The report is full of curious and highly in- 
teresting focts, only a few of the more prominent of 
which we can here introduce to the notice of our readers. 

Not only is the number of the British people At komt 
given in the returns, but the numbers of British people 
resident abroad, or navigating British vessels at sea, are 
also given. For instance, it was ascertained from the 
Foreign Office, that there were 88,775 British subjects in 
foreign countries in March 1851, — 20,357 of whom were 
in France, 8,828 in Belgium, 2,788 in Russia, and the 
remainder in various other countries. The number of 
persons employed in the army, navy, &c. properly belong- 
ing to Great Britain, who were absent firom the country on 
public and commercial service at the same time, is set 
down at 162,490. 

The number of aliens and foreigners in Great Britain is 
considerable, though not more than might hove been ex- 
pected, looking at the continental revolutions of late years, 
each of which has usually sent a firesh influx of exiles to 
our shores. In 1841, during a period of continental 
peace, there were only 5,840 foreigners and aliens in the 
whole of Great Britain; but in 1851, the numbers had 
increased to 65,288. The Registrar-general shows that 
but a very insignificant portion of these were Exhibition 
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visitors, ss the Crystal Palace was not opened till May, 
and the number of foreigners who landed in the first throe 
months of the Exhibition only exceeded by 402 the 
numbers who had landed during the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The Great Exhibition did not begin 
to attract visitors from abroad or from the country parts 
to any very great extent until the season was pretty far 
advanced ; and though the Registrar-general says it *' pro- 
duced a greater and more general movement of the popu- 
lation than has ever before been witnessed in the times of 
which there are authentic records," not more than 2,000,000 
of people visited the building, — the greatest num- 
ber that entered it in one day having been 109,916 
persons. Tiiis is certainly a prodigious number ; but it 
may be added, that but a few years before, in the year 
1845, not less than a million and a half of the people of 
the continent visited, in pilgrimage, the Holy Coat at 
Treves I 

The total numbers of the people of Great Britain (not 
including Ireland, the returns for which are published 
separately) were as follow on the 31st March, 1851 : — 

People in England 16,921,888 

„ Wales 1,006.721 

„ Scotland 2,888,742 

„ Thelslaiids in the British Seas 143,126 
„ Serving abroad or at Sea ... 162,490 



21,121,967 
It is difficult to form au adequate conception of this 
great number of people. A body of 10,000 men looks a 
very formidable number, as any one may see who inspects 
the camp at Chobham, when the whole troops ai'e uuder 
arms. But when you think of 2,000 times 10,000 people, 
it is with difficulty you can grasp the idea ; or, many of 
our readers may have visited the Exhibition on its more 
crowded days, when as many as about 100,000 people 
passed through the building. Try and imagine what 200 
times the 100,000 would look, and yon feel bewildci'cd at 
the idea. The Registrar-general tries to fnmish a con- 
ception of the magnitude of the population by consider- 
ing the numbers in relation to space. Let the whole 
population be supposed to stand on a apace of gi'ound, 
each person occupying a square yard, and it will be found 
that the 21,000,000 of people in Great Britain, thus 
standing, would occupy seven square miles, or about one- 
sixth psjrt of the space that London is bu^t upon. Or, 
estimating the population by the number of 100,000 pass- 
ing through the Exhibition in one day, and it will be found 
that the population of England might thus have passed 
through it in 169 days, the Welsh in ten days, the Scotch 
in twenty-nine days, the islanders in the British seas in 
less than a day and a half, and the soldiers and seamen 
absent from the countiy, in less than two days. 

As usual in all censuses, the number of women in the 
p(^nlation exceeds the number of the men, though the 
number of male children bom is greater than of female 
children. This is to be accounted for by the more fre- 
quent emigration of men, the greater risks that they 
encoimter in their labours and callings, by which their 
lives are shortened as compared with those of women. 
The excess of females over males in Great Britain in 1851 
was 349,871 ; for every twenty males there are twenty- 
one females. The disparity between the number of the 
sexes is greater in Scotland, where there are 110 females 
to every 100 males, — doubtless to be accounted for by the 
migrating propensities of the Scotch people. A considerable 
proportion of the women of mature age appear to be un- 
married. For instance, in the counties in the south- 
eastern division of England, there are 290,209 women 
between the ages of twenty and forty-five, of whom 
169,806 were wives and 120,403 unmarried womem. 

Since the beginning of the present century the popula- 
tion of Great Britain has doubled itself, about 10,000,000 



new people having become interfused with the 10,000,000 
who represent the population of 1801. During this 
period the Irish have entered the British population iu 
large numbers, and great numbers of all the British races 
have annually left the United Kingdom, settled, and 
multiplied into millions in the United States, in the colo- 
nies of North America, of Aostralia, and of South Africa. 
About 4,000,000 of persons — mostly the young and able- 
bodied of both sexes — have emigrated to those countries 
from the United Kingdom since the year 1821. 

Amongst the curious facts brought out by the census, 
the following may be mentioned : — 

Five thousand and sixteen persons were engaged in 
travelling by railway and on canals on the night pre- 
ceding the taking of the census. Those traveling by 
railways were enumerated at their place of arrival on the 
morning of the Slst March, and those travelling by 
canals were returned in the localities in which the barges 
were found early on the same morning. 

The mmiber of officers and soldiers living in barracks 
was 40,776 ; of paupers and others in workhouses, 
131,582; of prisoners, 30,959; of lunatics in asylums, 
21,001; of sick persons in hospitals, 11,647; and of 
inmates of charitable asylums, 46,731. Accomits were 
aUo procured of 12,924 persons living in barges, on 
rivet's, and canals, throughout the country on the same 
night. 

''Finally," says the Registrar-general, "there is the 
population sleeping in bams, in tents, and in the open 
air ; compriidng, with some honest, some unfortunate 
people out of employment or temporarily employed, 
gipsies, beggars, strollers, vagabonds, vagrants, outcasts, 
criminids. The enumeration of the housSess population, 
unsettled in fimiilies, is necessarily imperfect; and the 
actual number must exceed the 18,249 returned, namely, 
9,972 in barns, and 8,277 in the opau air. It is men- 
tioned in one instance that a tribe of gipsies strack their 
tents and passed into another parish in order to escape 
enumeration." 

These gipsies, doubtless, hold to the ancient prejudice 
which clings to all Eastern nations against the " number- 
ing of the people ;" and we have encountered even some 
worthy persons of undoubted British origin who, looking 
at the practice through the medium of the Book of 
Kings, do not hesitate to pronounce the taking of the 
census as a " sinful " thing, calculated to " bring down a 
judgment " upon the nation and the government which 
not only permits but orders its perpetration. 



BE.IS8TTE OF ELIZA COOK'S POEMS. 

(conclusion.) 



WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A WAY. 

We have faith in old proverbs full surely. 

For Wisdom has traced what they teU, 
And Truth may be drawn up as purely 

From them, as it may from '' a well." 
Let us question the thinkers and doers. 

And hear what they honestly say. 
And you'll find they believe, like bold wooers. 

In " Where there's a will there's a way." 

The hills have been high for Man's mounting. 

The woods have been dense for his axe, 
The stars have been thick for his counting. 

The sands have been wide for his tracks ; 
The sea has been deep for his diving. 

The poles have been broad for hi£ sway. 
But bravely he's proved in his striving. 

That " Where there's a wiU there's a way." 
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Have yc vices that ask a destroyer ? 

Or passions that need your control P 
Iicl Reason becomo your employer, 

^Vnd your body be ruled by your soul, 
l^gbt on, though yo bleed in the trial, 

Resist with all strength that ye may ; 
Ye may conqner Sin's host by denial -, 

For " Where there's a will there's a way, 
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Have ye Poverty's pinching to cope with ? 

Does Suffering weigh down your might ? 
Only call up a spiiit to hope with, 

And dawn may come out of the night. 
Oh I mueb may be done by defying 

The ghost of Despair and Dismay, 
And much may be gained by relying 

On "Where there's a will there's a way." 

Should ye see a£Bu: off that worth winning. 

Set out on the journey with trust -, 
And ne'er heed if your path at banning 

Should be among brambles and dust. 
Though it is but by footsteps ye do it, 

And hardships may hinder and stay, 
Keep a heart, and be sure you'll get through it ; 

For '• Where there's a will there's a way." 



A SONG FOR THE WORKERS. 
{Wriiien far the Early Closing Movemeni.) 

Let Man toil to win his living, 

Work is not a task to spurn ; 
Poor is gold of others* giving, 

To the silvcT'that we earn. 

Let Man proudly take bis station 
At the smithy, loom, or plough ; 

The richest crown-pearls in a nation 
Hang from Labour's reeking brow. 

Though her hand grows hard with dut)'. 

Filling up the common Fate , 
Let fiiir Woman's cheek of beauty 

Never blush to own its state. 

Let fond Woman's heart of feeling 

Never be ashamed to spread 
Industry and honest dealing. 

As a barter for her bread. 

W^ork on bravely, God's own daughters ! 

Work on stanchly, God's own sons ! 
But when Life has too rough waters. 

Truth must fire her minute guns. 

Shall ye be unceasing drudges ? 

Shall the cry upon your lips 
Never make your selfish judges 

Less severe with golden whips ? 

Shall the mercy that we cherish, 
As old England's primest boast, 

See no slaves but those who ])€rish 
On a far and foreign coast ? 



Wlien we reckon hives of mone} , 

Owned by Luxury and Ease, 
Is it just to grasp the honey 

While Oppression chokes the bees ? 

Is it just the i)oor and lowly 

Should be held as soulless things ? 

Have they not a claim as holy 
As rich men, to augela' wings ? 

Shall we burthen Boyhood's muscle ? 

Shall the young Girl mope and lean. 
Till we hear the dead leaves rustle 

On a tree that should be green ? 

Shall we bar the brain from thinking 
Of aught else than work and woe ? 

Shall we keep parched lips from drinking 
Where refreshing waters flow ? 

Shall we strive to shut ont Reason, 
Knowledge, Liberty, and Health ? 

Shall all Spirit-light be treason 
To the despot King of Wealth ? 

Shall we stint with niggard measure 
Human joy and human rest ? 

Leave no profit — give no pleasure. 
To the toiler's human breast ? 

Shall our Men, tatigued to loathing. 
Plod on sickly, worn, and bowed? 

Shall our Maidens sew fine clothing, 
Dreaming of their own white shroud ? 

No ! for Right is up and asking 

Loudly for a fairer lot, 
And Commerce must not let her ta.sking 

Form a nation's canker s^iot. 

Work on bravely, God's own daughters ! 

Work on stanchly, God's own sons ! 
But till ye have smoother waters. 

Let Truth fire her minute guns 1 



THE FIREMEN OF THE LAND. 

Enoland, thou art justly proud 

Of thy men so tried and brave ; 
Well thy voice may boast aloud 

Of our Boatmen on the wave. 
Gallant fellows ! well they grace 

British song and Hero story ; 
They will take a foremost place 

When Valour counts her troops of glor}'. 
But our cities long have shown 

Those that match the Sailor baud ; 
Courage nobly claims her own 

In the firemen of the Land. 
Give them Honour, give them Fame, 
A Health to those who fight the Flame. 

When the red sheet winds and whirls 

In the coil of frightftil death ; 
When the bamiered smoke nnfUrls, 

And the hot walls drink our breath : 
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When the £ur-off crowd appears 

ChokiiLg in the demon glare. 
And some helpless form uprears 

In that furnace of Despair ; — 
•* Save ! Oh, save !" the people cry. 

But who placlcs the human brand P 
Who will do the deed or die ? 

'Tis a Fireman of the Land ! 
Then give them Honour, give them Vame, 
A Health to those who fight the Flame. 

They who march to battle-field, 

With the bullet and the sword ; 
They who go to take or yield 

Life upon the crimson sward ; 
They who measure blade to blade ; 

Iliey who offer shot for shot, 
Lest their hearts be deemed afraid, 

Lest their names should bear a blot ; — 
Never shall such soldier live. 

Never shall such spirit stand. 
In the noble rank we give 

To the Firemen of the Land. 
Then give them Honour, give them Fame, 
And drink to those who fight the ]*lame. 



IT IS THE SONG MY MOTHER SINGS. 

{For Mtuie.) 

It is the song my mother sings, 

And gladly do I list the strain ; 
I never hear it, but it brings 

The wish to hear it sung again. 
She breathed it to me long ago. 

To lull me to my baby rest ; 
And as she murmured, soft and low, 

I slept in peace upon her breast. 
Oh, gentle Song I thou hast a throng 

Of angel tones within thy spell ; 
I feel that I shall love thee long, 

And fear I love thee far too weU. 

For though I turn to hear thee now. 

With doting glance of warm delight ; 
In after years I know not how 

Thy plaintive notes may dim my sight 
That mother's voice will then be still, 

I hear it falter day by day ; 
It soundeth like a fountain rill, 

That trembles ere it cease to play. 
And then this heart, thou gentle Song, 

AVill find an anguish in thy spell ; 
'Twill wish it could not love so long. 

Or had not loved thee half so well. 



IMPROMPTU. 

TO CUASL01TE CUaHMAN, 

With a bunch of Wild flowera, gathered on Shakspere's Cliff, 

Dover. 

WH£jt£ is the one so fit to chum 
The wildlings nourished on the sod 

That rises, great with Shakspere's name, 
An altar dear to man and God ? 



To whom around me could I give 
The tiny blossoms offered now. 

Save her who helps that name to live. 
And twines fresh laurels for his brow ? 



BUSINESS HABITS FOR WOMEN. 

" Hafft is the man whose habits are his friends," says the 
proverb. 

Now, are Business Habits among the list of habits 
which men and women should cultivate as their friends? 

It is very usual for literary men to depreciate business, 
and all that belongs to it, as a mere money-making craft, 
beneath the notice of thoughtful and inteUectual m^en. 
Hazlitt, especially, used to "gird" at the trading class, 
setting them down as the creatures of habit — ^the habit of 
plodding, saving, and accumulating. He put his thoughts 
on this subject in his usual brilliant but extreme form ;* 
holding that men of business are put in a go-cart, 
harnessed to a trade or profession, yoked to fortune's 
wheels, and so they plod on, and succeed : their affairs 
conduct them, and not they their affairs. All they have 
to do is to let things take their course, and not go out of 
the beaten road. If a man (engaged in the business of 
farming), says he, has a grain more wit or penetration than 
his neighbour^, if his vanity gets the start of his avarice 
only half a neok, if he has ever thought or read anything 
upon the subject, it will most probably be the ruin of him. 
Again he says, ^The great requisite, it should appear, 
then, for the prosperous management of ordinary business, 
is the want of imagination, or of any ideas but those of 
custom and interest on the narrowest scale ; and, as the 
affairs of the world are necessarily carried on by the com- 
mon run of its inhabitants, it seems a wise dispensation of 
Providence that it should be so." 

This is certainly placing business upon the very lowest 
level. Busmess habits, according to this view, consist 
simply in not thinking, and plodoing on. What Hazlitt 
doubtless meant, when he spoke of Business, was Trade — 
though this is only one department of Business. And 
even in Trade, the knan who does not think, is very soon 
outstripped in the race of life by those who do thmk, as 
the experience of eveiy day abundantly proves. 

But Business Habits mean more than capacity for 
Trading. They mean aptitude for affiedrs, ability for 
action, competency to deal vigorously and successfully 
with the practical work of life, whether the spur of action 
lie in trade, in domestic government, in social organiza- 
tion, or in political progress. And viewed in this broad 
Hght, we are accordingly disposed to regard the cultivation 
of Business Habits to be essential to the happiness and 
well-being of men and women in all conditions of life. 

The dictionary definition of the word " Business," 
shows how large a part of practical life arranges itsdf 
under this head. There it is, " Business — employment ; 
an affair ; the subject of business ; serious engagement ; 
a point; a matter of question; something to be trans- 
acted; something required to be done." Yrom this 
definition it would appear, that women have quite as much 
to do with business as men, and that the cultivation of 
Business Habits is quite as necessary on their |)art as on 
that of men. A woman has to do her part in the affiiirs 
of Ufe : in the management of her household, she requires 
a capacity for affairs, a knowledge of government, an 
insight into character ; she needs to have an acquaintance 
with a number of particular circumstances, ought to be 
able to resort to a variety of ex|)edients, and she must 
cultivate a tact for finding out vriiat will succeed the best 
in the management of her household, and the government 
of its inmates. And when you find such a woman, you 

* Haslitt's Bisay On Thou^i and Action, 
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may immediately set lier down as a first-rate woman of 
business. 

We do not hesitate to say, that the world might be 
made much happier if the women, to whose guidance and 
culture all human beings are necessarily confided in their 
early years, were better educated as respects their habits 
of business ; in other words, their habits of order, method, 
management, and action. But we have usually been car- 
ried away by the notion that it is only men who have to 
act in life, and that everything like business qualification — 
that is, knowledge and capacity for practical affairs — is 
utterly foreign to woman's nature. 

Take the single branch of Arithmetic for example. 
How few women, even among the educated classes, know 
anything about it ? And among the women of the poorer 
chisses, it is almost entirely unknown. " What use can 
a woman have for arithmetic?" is often said. When 
men marry, they usually find this out in time. If the 
poor man's wife is ignorant of arithmetical proportions, — 
if she keep no record of her income and expenditure, 
being innocent of addition and multiplication, — ^there will 
most probably be a series of disorderly vagaries committed 
in the household, prolific in domestic bickerings. The 
woman not being up to her business — ^that is, the 
economical management of her household, in conformity 
with the simple principles of arithmetic, — >makes many 
serious mistakes, — often commits sad extravagancies, 
which injuriously affect the peace and comfort of her 
family. 

Method is another important qualification for business. 
The wise author of Companions of my Solitude well 
observes, that " as women are at present educated, they 
are for the most part thoroughly deficient in methods 
But this surely might be remedied by training. To take 
a very humble and simple instance. Why is it that a 
man-cook is always better than a woman-cook ? Simply 
because a man is more methodical in his arrangements, 
and relies more upon his weights and measures. An 
eminent physician told me that he thought women were 
absolutely deficient in the appreciation of time. But this 
I hold to be merelv one instance of their general want of 
accuracy, for which there are easy remedies : that is, easy 
if begun early enough. Now, it does seem perfectly 
ludicrous that in the dispensing of women's gear they 
should need the intervention of men. I dare say there is 
some good reason for the present practice ; some advantage 
gained ; but I should think it likely that this advantage 
would be far more than connterbalanced by the advantage 
of employing women altogether in thrae transactions." 

If you ask any London draper how it is that he does 
not employ women to do what is really women's work in 
his shop, he will tell you that not one girl in fifty is 
able to make those rapid calculations in the prices of the 
articles sold, which are indispensably necessary to be done 
by those ^ho fiU such positions. And it all arises from 
defective early education. Schoolmistresses themselves 
have but the most meagre notion of arithmetic; and 
though able to sing, play the piano, talk a little French, 
they will generally be found ignorant of every arithmetical 
principle. This is especially the case in schools of the 
working classes, where the female ehildren get taught 
spelling, reading, sewing, and a smattering of scriptural 
knowledge, but nothing more. So that when grown up, 
if they have to work for a living, such girls are only com- 
|)etent for service, or mill-work, or they go to swell the 
already over-crowded ranks of needlewomen, and to re- 
duce by competition the wages of this unfortunate class 
of labourers to the lowest possible point. 

The capacity for conducting business of all kinds — 
whether it be domestic or public, — whether the business 
of women or of men, — ^requires not only efficient intel- 
lectual culture, but also important moral discipline. 

There must be method : no housewife can get through 



her work satisfiictorily without this, nor can any maa 
engaged in business transactions of any sort. By arranging 
one's work properly, doing everything at the right time, 
with a view to an economising of labour, a great amount 
of work can be got through. Muddle flies before method ; 
and hugger-mugger dares not to show its facQ. And there 
is a method in spending — in laying-out money, — ^which is 
as valuable to the housewife as method in her work. A 
woman possessed of both is a treasure to her husband and 
honsehold. 

Indtutty is of course essential. This is the soul of 
business \ only, without the method, industry will be less 
valuable. Sometimes industry may even look like con- 
fusion. The methodical and industrious woman gets 
through her work in a quiet, steady style, — without fuss, 
or noise, or dust-clouds. 

Prudence is another most importont business qualifica- 
tion in women, as in men. Prudence comes from a cul- 
tivated judgment — it means practical wisdom. It has 
reference to fitness, to propriety-, judges of the right 
thing to be done, and the right way of doing it. It cal- 
culates the means, order, time, and method of doing. 
Prudence learns much firom experience quickened by 
knowledge. 

Punctuality is another eminently business qualifica- 
tion. How many grumblings would be avoided by a little 
more attention being paid to this virtue in domestic life. 
late breakfasts and late dinners, " too late " for church 
and market, " cleanings " out of time, and " washings " 
protracted till midnight, bills put off with a " call again 
to-morrow," engagemente and promises unfulfilled, — ^what 
a host of little nuisances spring to mind at thought of the 
unpunctnal housewife. The unpunctual woman, like the 
unpunctnal man, becomes disliked, because she consumes 
our time, interferes with our plans, causes uneasy feelings, 
and virtually tells us that we are not of sufficient import- 
ance to make her more prompt. To the business-man, 
time is money, and to the business-woman it is more, — it 
is peace, comfort, and domestic prosperity. 

Perseverance is another good business habit. Lay 
down a good plan, and stick to it. Do not be turned from 
it without a sufficient reason. Follow it diligently and 
faithfully, and it wiU yidd fimits in good season. If the 
plan be a prudent one, based on. practical wisdom, all 
things will gravitete towards it, and a mutual dependence 
will gradually be esteblished among all the parts of the 
system. 

We might furnish numerous practical illustrations of 
the truth of these remarks ; but we prefer leaving the 
reader to supply them from his or her own experience. 
Meanwhile we think we have made good our position that 
" Habits of Business " are necessary for women as well as 
for men, in order to their being efficient helpers in the 
world's daily life. 



OUR MUSICAL CORNER. 

At last we have got our box at Nature's Grand Opera, and 
are just in time to hear the conclusion of the bravura 
by Philomel. This *' star " of the greenwood boai*ds has 
almost finished his engagement, to our great regret, but 
the cuckoo still enchants with his mellow "fifths," and 
the mavis and merle are in the full flush of their choral 
eloquence. The woodlark yet sings in the purple t^vilight ; 
the jays and finches chatter away in weU-traincd chorus ; 
the grasshopper and dor-bcctle chime in with the musical 
scythe, while the new-mown hay sheds a perfiime far be- 
yond that which arises from the laced utouchoin of the 
audience at the " Royal Italian." How rcf^^eshing it is to 
hear our old favourites as strong iu voice as ever. Oh ! 



liow glad we arc to be in the country. And the flowers, 
too. Are the bouqaeta inthering in the heat of a 
" crowded house/* to be compared to them ? See ! there 
is the sweet-scented flag in the pond (but the pond is not 
by our back-door) ; and there is the scai'let pimpernel 
running all over the meadow, maldng it look for all the 
world as though it had been violently flea-bitten ; and 
there are the yellow rattle and toad-flax flinging their 
golden tresses over the feet of that big foxglove, which 
stands up in erect pride, seeming to despise the impertinence 
of its neighbours ; and the honeysuckle and wild briony, 
who go gossiping about with butterflies and glow-worms, 
poking their noses everywhere, as if they were trying to 
smell out something sweeter than themselves. See how 
those ox-eyed daisies are staring at us with unwinking 
gaze; and look at that guelder-rose, with its round, 
white, lumpy blossoms, which seems half inclined to fling 
its snowballs at the daisies for their audacity. That bine 
borage appears conscious that its beauty is set off by the 
brimstone-butterfly resting on it ; and this shining silver- 
weed is evidently vain of the delicate contrast it givet to 
the brazen tiger-moth ; and those crimson orchises poke 
up their heads with extra conceit; beside the ash-coloured 
coat of our Scotch terrier ; Holloa ! there goes Rowdy, 
ftdl pelt after a poor little field-mouse; but mousy has got 
safe into his hole, and Rowdy, in his frantic excitement, 
has jammed his nose into a speary thistle. We won't talk 
philosophy and Martin's Act to you. Rowdy, " for nature 
will be nature," but we certainly shall not trouble our- 
selves tu pity the state of your nose, so you may as wdl 
spare yourself so many pains to intrude it on our especial 
notice. Be off to your orchis-bed, and we will stretch 
ourselves under this polypus emerald in shape of an oak. 

Perhaps some of our readers would like to hear a little 
about our rural home. Let us inform them, in the first 
place, that it is called a " House ;" yes, positively, Green- 
field Houte i while it is nothing at all beyond a tumefied 
cottage. It is very silly to christen such a tiny pinbasket 
child, Goliah ; and wq must do all we can to alter its 
name to something more fitting its David-like proportions. 
It is simply a white cottage, gentle reader, with grape- 
vines in front, and jasmines, roses, and verandah behind. 
Shrubs, firs, and flowers gre«t one at the entrance ; and, 
moreover, there is a " portico," which a prudent relative 
says will ruin ns in hearthstone ; imd there is a " hall,'* 
which the prudent relative, on the true " cobbler" prin- 
ciple, says is big enough for "parlour and kitchen." 
There are a few cheerful rooms, light and dry, and we 
believe big enough to " swing a cat in," though we have 
not tried, suspecting that our favourite tabby would 
object to such "measures" being taken. There is a 
garden, which the pmdent relative says will lead us within 
sight of the Queen's Bench ; and as we have been detected 
in cutting asparagus with a " bran new " penknife, and 
cleaning out a garden-path drain with a silver table- 
spoon, there is a fair chance for the prediction being 
verified. 

There is a sloping paddock behind, set in a ring of 
evergreens and copsewood, which our neighbours' adjoin- 
ing fields are sprinkled with ; cows and sheep, and a few 
thorough-bred " Lubins," whose dialect is as broad as their 
cloth, and whose boots are as thick as their heads. Our 
cottage is upon a gentle eminence, looking over the dales 
and valleys of a lovely countrv, bounded by the Kentish 
hills, behind which the sun siuKs in a couch of gold and 
crimson. The road leading to our nest is like some 
people's virtues, remarkably " private ;" but legs of mutton 
are allowed to walk on it, and bakers' boys have the 



" pass-word." We are for enough from London to keep 
all those away whom wc do not care to sec, and &r enough 
from a station to make our friends think it a very pretty 
place when they get to it. " Our boy Tom," who is 
groom, gardener, butler, footman, and anything else, and 
who never was beyond Prinurose Hill in his life, has just 
.run to us through the paddock — ^playing at " leap-frog " 
over the buttercups all the way — ^to inform us that 
Mr. Somebody has " done tooning the pehanner ;" but, 
adds Tom, with his usnal confidential impertinence, " Tm 
sure yon don't want a pehanner now ; just hear them birds 
in that big tree, — don't they play the flute well ; it beats 
all your polkert ; my heart's always dancing a hornpipe 
to it : but I s'xrase you most pay the man for the pehanner, 
so please give me the money." Tom has gone back at 
the same pace, merely changing his leap-frog for two 
grand jumps over a couple of young wlutethoms in his 
way. But Tom and the " pehanner " have brought us to 
a sense of duty. We must go to the ivory keys at the 
risk of Tom being eminently disgusted. Many pages 
of music lie about our rooms in strange disorder ; but we 
must collect them and " pronounce judgment," promising 
our readers that the melodies which made Tom's heart 
dance a hornpipe shall not prejudice our opinion as they 
do his. 

John Shepherd, Newgate -SS^r^<?/.—" The SteUa Polka," 
by Mrs. Metxner. The fJEimily of the polkas is quite as 
numerous as that of the Smiths or Browns, and really 
we find little in most of them beyond an average common- 
placeness. The present one is very easy and well marked, 
and this is the utmost we can say of it. " There is nothing 
like one's own home." — ^The words of this song are by 
Charles Swain, and consequently worthy of the best of 
music, but the composer has not invested the air which 
clothes it with any original feature. It is easy and light, 
and juvenile singers will be able to manage it. " Sweet 
Love, Good Night!" by Kucken. — Here we have an 
English version of the beautiful German air, " Gut nacht, 
Fahr wohl." This sweet morsel of melody requires a 
singer with feeling and taste to do justice to it ; the tendei* 
expression breathing through its earnest notes is most 
charming. Three Scotch airs, arranged for the pianoforte 
by E. M. Garcia, for small hands. — ^We can cordially 
commend these airs to our very young friends. They 
will find the lively old tunes of " Oh, Nannie," " Bonnie 
Dundee," and " Roy's Wife," put into available shape for 
their tiny fingers ; yet the arranger has fidly preserved the 
purity and power of the melodies. We remember our 
own exceeding satisfiiction when we were i)ermitted to 
leave " Scales and Exercises," and revel in the simple notes 
of "Bonnie ran the bumie," or " Lewie Gordon;" and 
we suppose the same love of " pretty tunes" still exists in 
young hearts, and these arrangements will amply gratify 
such love. " Beatrice." — This is another of the twaddling 
lackadaisical namby-pamby school of baUads which ever 
excites our indignation and ridicule. Such drivelling 
rubbish is only fit for the cheesemonger. Whoever has 
indited this stuff might with great propriety have addressed 
the lines to his or licr own brains. 

Cramer and Co. Regent Street.—'' The Shve Girl's 
Song." This is another production which we cannot 
possibly put in " our folio." The lines are below medi- 
ocrity, and the air anything but like the composer's name, 
which we will not mention, but leave our young readers 
to guess. We believe that the musician can do better 
things, but he must get better verse to wed his music to. 
Our temper, amiable as it is imder the average of an- 
noyances, ^ets considerably "riled" by the insults to 
Apollo, which are offered in open daylight to his godship. 
Wc shall certainly be tempted, in some moment of exas- 
l)cration, to make a public euimple of a few of these 
doggrel iuditers, even at the risk of a ])oisoned bouquet. 

WUlianu, Faternoster Mota. — "The Brave British 
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Standard," by J. T. Cochrane. This is a dashing sort of 
song, with high patriotic sentiments, set to a bold flovring 
air, and we have no doabt would insure a noisy round of 
applause when the applauders* hands had been well 
wanned with port and claret. A declaration in one of 
the stanzas rather perplexes, where the line occurs — 

*TiB a charm against war — 'tis a charm wrought by peace ; 

for how a little standard that has its origin and character 
among bullets, bayonets, and blood, can be " wrought by 
peace,'' we cannot possibly understand ; but we are very 
duU sometimes, and the author must forgive our want of 
comprehension. 

Pnrdap, St. Paul's Churchyard. — " Xnnie Laurie," 
with variations for the pianoforte by Philip Klitz. 
We detest variations generally. They appear to us 
to be mere foivtortions or <i?t#tortions of a beautifully 
straight spine — a sort of painful wriggle essayed by 
a worm over a lovely flowery surface. like the rich, 
noble, and bright thoughts that true poets give to the 
world, so are exquisite musical themes dwelt, dilated, and 
criticised upon by the " Tom Noakes' and Jack Styles' " 
school of treatment. We are always glad when we find 
the native taste of the composer of the variations keep- 
ing him within moderate bounds of extravagance, and 
M. Klitz seems to be imbued with this essential. M. Klitz 
is probably young in his art. He evidently possesses feel- 
ing and power. He gives no abstruse difficulties, yet 
there is a nice and delicate tone about his deviations 
which strikes us as promising better things. Why did 
he make the alteration in the third bar of the air, which 
entirely spoils the pure old melody P We happen to have 
one of the oldest and rarest editions of the Scottish melo- 
dies in our possession, and the simple " falling " notes in 
the original are far more expressive than this innovation. 
" Bonnie Dundee " is another old Scotch air, treated by 
the same arranger, and we find the air much raort modern 
than any northern authority we know of. In our opinion, 
the oldest air of "Adieu Dundee," or the later one, 
arranged to "Saw ye my wee thing," are both far 
superior to that given by M. Klitz, and we cannot help 
wishing he had kept to the ancient theme. " The Blue 
Bells of Scotland " incurs a worse censure, for the air of 
this is given as a positive variation, and we should never 
have imagined we were listening to the air, had not the 
printing pointed it out as such. M. Klitz seems to 
possess great taste and talent, but we earnestly beg him 
to give original melodies with as little distortion as pos- 
sible ; the quality of the vaiiations is heightened thereby, 
and the beauty of the theme preserved. " Angry W^ords," 
a ballad, music by J. Gungl, arranged by Klitz, is a very 
sweet and charming composition ; not the sb'ghtest strain- 
ing after original effect marks it, and yet a flowing 
originality recommends it to aU delicate ears. It is replete 
with poetic feeling, and not at all difficult. We corcUally 
advise our vocal readers to procure it directly. " Hope 
should be our guiding star," arranged by Klitz, we 
cannot say quite so much for, yet it is very pretty, and 
for above the average of the b^lads pat forth every day. 
" God bless the Widow's Son," music by Henry Russell. 
Mr. Henry Russell must forgive us, but we have a slight 
suspicion that he is now trusting to his name rather than 
to his talent. We still cherish with unfeigned delight his 
" Life on the Ocean Wave," "I'm Afloat," "Woodman 
spare that Tree," "The Old Arm-cludr," and many 
others, and are sorry to find him indulging in mere insipid 
diiuiions of his original melodies. Many of his late 
ballads have come into our hands, and mlly we have 
blushed for them, as we do for this one. It is a very 
spooney, vapid, common-place aflair, and will certainly 
go into our rubbish-basket. If Mr. Henry RnsseU 
desires real and continued fame, he must jraually eschew 
jingling twaddle and tricky vulgarity. We would not 



be so candid with him did we not respect what he has 
done. 

Catchpaol, Gravesend. — "The Emerald Polka," by 
J. A. Catchpool, is one of the best polkas we have met 
for some time. It carries a greet degree of originality, 
and is capitally marked. It is not difficult, though 
exceedingly attractive and effective. We like the third 
movements in two flats, especially, and hope to see more 
of this composer's doings. 



SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

Among the amusing reprints of the day which a taste 
for cheap literature is producing is, A Summer Cruise in 
the Mediterranean, by the well-known American writra*, 
N. P. Willis.* It is now some twenty years ago since 
Mr. Willis took advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the American frigate United States making a sort of 
tour of inspection of the ports of the Mediterranean, to 
visit some of the most beautiful and interesting portions 
of the world ; and his book consists of scattered memo- 
randa appai'ently jotted down at the time, and re-written 
at the period of greater leisure. It is one of those 
sketchy books so pleasant to read, which may be taken up 
and laid down at pleasure, and which are all the more 
attractive because they seem to have been written without 
a view to publication, and, consequently, to be free from 
that formality which often trammels the accounts of 
travellers. We get from it, as it were, glimpses of per- 
sons and things in just the way we might fancy that we 
should have seen them ourselves. There are but few 
accurate descriptions of the classic places and spots well 
known in history ; but every one is familiar with them. 
The reader is not worried by the measurements of temples 
and the number of columns in a portico, and dissertations 
upon peculiar schools of architecture, but receives general 
impressions, such as would naturally occur to a shrewd 
observer, as though he were conversing with a lively, 
intelligent friend, instead of reading a book. The only 
allowance which an Englishman will be required to make 
when he peruses the volume, is for the strong American 
feeling which peeps out every now and then. It is only 
natural for Mr. Willis to think that the Americans are 
the greatest, " cutest," and best of all people ; to be 
rejoiced that everybody everywhere has a greater respect 
for them than for anybody else : to glory in the opinion 
that the United States frigate in which he voyaged was, 
out of all comparison, better built, cleaner, more efficiently 
manned, and governed by higher discipline, than any 
other vessel, English or Russian, which " walked the 
waters like a thing of life." If an Englishman had made 
the same voyage in an English frigate, no doubt he would 
have found or imagined similar causes for congratulation 
with respect to England. The nationality of the thorough 
John Bidl is, at least, as potent and quite as obtrusive as 
that of the native of any other country ; and if a con- 
sciousness of that will not induce him to tolerate a fiiir 
amount of Yankee pride, then John Bull is a more head- 
strong and unreasonable animal than he ought to be. 
For the rest, Mr. Willis is as pleasant, chatty, and ob- 
serving a companion as any gentleman who sits " at home 
at ease" can require, and we shall proceed to string 
together a few of the sketches he presents us with. 

Taking advantage of the frigate's staying for a few 
days at 'Trieste, Mr. WUlis and some of his companions 
pushed on to Vienna, and had a peep at German manners. 
On his way he met with an amusing instance of German 
ignorance with regard to America and the Americans ; — 
but we must remember that this happened twenty years 

* Atmrntfr (VtfiM in Iks M^dUerranwn, o» board <m American 
Frigate. By N. Parker WiUis. London : T. Boiworth. 1869. 
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ago, and must not be taken as an indication of tiie present 
state of German knowledge upon that subject : — " Oar 
Oratz merchant was surprised at the light colour of the 
[American] officers he had seen, and doubted if they were 
not Englishmen in the American service. He had always 
heard that Americans were black ! ' They are so/ said the 
soldier apothecary ; ' I saw the real Americans yesterday, 
in a boat, quite black/ (One of the cutters of the 
Constellation has a negro crew, which he had probably 
seen at the pier.) The assertion seemed to satisfy the 
doubts of all parties. They had wondered how such 
beautiful ships could come from a savage country. It 
was now explained. * They were bought from the En- 
glish, and officered by Englishmen.* I was too much 
amused by their speculations to undeceive them; and 
with my head thrust half out of the window to avoid 
choking with the smoke of their pipes, I gazed back at 
the glittering lights of the town below, and indulged 
the never-palling sensation of a first entrance into a new 
country." 

It must have been odd for Mr. Willis to hear the slaves 
of the United States — ^with whose condition we have become 
so familiar lately — eonfounded with the free citizens of 
the great Republic; and all the more odd, perhaps, 
because the aspect of the country in which he was 
travelling put him in mind of New England; the old 
German tongue, which constitutes the foundation of our 
language, sounded strangely like the words of his own 
people. He says — " I awoke at daylight with the 
sudden stop of the carriage. We were at the low door 
of a German tavern, and a clear, rosy, good-humoured- 
looking girl bade us good-morning as we alighted one by 
one. The phrase was so like English, that I asked for a 
basin of water in my mother tongue. The similarity 
served me again : she brought it without hesitation ; 
but the question she asked me as she set it down, was 
like nothing that had ever before entered my ears. The 
count smiled at my embarrassment, and explained that 
she wished to know if I wanted soap." The scrupulous 
neatness, too, for which New England housewives are 
celebrated was matched here, and served to keep up the 
remembrance. " I was struck with the cleanliness of 
everything ; the tables, chairs, and floors, looked worn away 
with scrubbing. Breakfast was brought in immediately, 
— eggs, rolls, and coffee, the latter in a glass bottle, like 
a chemist's retort, corked up tightly, and wrapped in 
a snowy napkin. It was an excellent breakfast, served 
with cleanliness and good-humour, and cost about four- 
teen cents each. Even from this single meal, it seemed to 
me that I had entered a country of simple manners and 
kind feelings." What follows, except the pipes and the 
music, reminds one of the passage of travelers in Eng- 
land before railroad times. It is just such a little bit as we 
should find in the pages of our old novelists. " The con- 
ductor gravely kissed the cheek of the girl who had waited 
on us, my companions lit their pipes afresh, and the postil- 
ion, m cocked hat and feather, blew a stave of a waltz 
on his horn, and fell into a steady trot, which he kept up 
with phlegmatic perseverance to the end of his post." 

At Laybach, the traveller fell in with a company of 
German students setting out to seek their fortune, just as 
we read of folk doing in old story-books. ** In crossing 
the bridge in the centre of the town, we met a party of 
German students, travelling on foot with their knapsacks. 
My friend spoke to them to gratify my curiosity. I 
wished to know where they were going. They all spoke 
French and Italian, and seemed m high heart, — bold, 
cheerful, and intelligent. They were bound for Egypt, 
determined to seek their fortunes in the service of tne 
present [late] reforming and liberal pacha. Their en- 
thusiasm when they were told I was an American quite 
thrilled me. They closed about me and looked into my 
eyes aa if they expected to read the spirit of freedom 



in them. I was taken bv the arms at last, and almost 
forced into a beershop. The large tankards were filled, 
each touched mine and the others, and America was 
dmnk with a grave earnestness of manner that moved my 
heart within me. They shook me by the hand at parting, 
and gave me a blessing in German, which, as the old 
count translated it, was the first word I have learned of 
their language. We had met constantly parties of them 
on the road. They all dress alike, in long travelling 
frocks of brown stuff, and small green caps with straight 
visors. But coarsely as they are elothed, and humbly as 
they seem to be faring, their faces bear always a mark 
that can never be mistaken. They look like seholan." 
How like much of this is to English manners. The 
beershop and the drinking of the toast especially. We 
want the wide-spread education of Germany to make up 
the picture. If we had that in these days of emigration, 
the above might be taken for an English sketch. We 
cannot say the same, however, of the strange custom 
arising out of the enterprising spirit of the people, which 
sends apprentices to wander for three years with staff and 
scrip, sometimes begging, sometimes working their open- 
ing into life. " The roads, by the way, are crowded with 
pedestrians. * * * Among them is a ckiss of peo- 
ple peculiar to Germany. I was astonished occasionally 
at being asked for charity by stout, well-dressed young 
men, to all appearance as respectable as any travellers on 
the road. Expressing my surprise, my companion in- 
formed me that they were appretUiees, and that the 
custom or law of the country compelled them, after 
completing their indentures, to travel in some distant 
province, and depend upon charity and their own exer- 
tions for two or three years before becoming masters at 
their trade. It is a singular custom, and I should think, 
a useful lesson in hardship and self-reUanee. They held 
out their hats with a confident independence of look that 
quite satisfied me they felt no degradation in it." 

Mr. Willis was delighted with Vienna, which many 
tonrists speak of as the most pleasant city of £ui*ope. 
The people there seem to enjoy themselves thoroughly, 
but we have a hint that their morality is not quite so 
strict as it might be. We must pass on, however, by 
much that is extractable, with just one passage which may 
amuse the ladies. It is an account of how German 
sweethearts solace the griefs of parting, and though it is 
sadly unromantic, wc are not sure that is not an improve* 
ment upon the heart-breaking fashions of more senti- 
mental nations : — " The loyer stood at the street door 
with a^loak on his arm, and a man at his side with a 
portmanteau. He was going on a journey, and had come 
to take leaTC of his mistress. He was let in by a gaping 
servant, who looked rather astonished at the hour he had 
^osen for his visit ; but the drawing-room windows were 
soon thrown open, and the lady made her appearance 
with her hair in papers, and other marks of a hasty 
toilet. My room is upon the some floor, and as I paced to 
and fro, the narrowness of the street in a manner forced 
them upon my observation. The scene was a very violent 
one, and the lady's tears flowed without restraint. After 
twenty partings, at least, the lover scarce getting to the 
door before he returned to take another embrace, ha 
finally made his exit, and the lady threw herself on a sofa 
and hid her face — ^for five minutes 1 I had begun to ffeel 
for her, although her swollen eyes added very nnneces- 
sarily to her usual plainness, when she rose and rang the 
bell. The servant appeared and disappeared, and in a 
few minutes returned with a ham, a /oaf of breads and 
a mug of beer / and down sits my sentimental Miss, 
and consoles the agony of parting with a meal that I 
would venture to substitute in quantity for any working 
man's lunch. I went to bed again and rose at nine« and 
she was sitting at brcakfiist with the rest of the family, 
playing as good a knife and fork as her sisters, though, I 
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must admit, with an expression of sincere mehmcholy in 
her countenance. The seene, I am told by my friend 
the consnl, was perfectly German. They eat a great deal, 
he says, in affliction. The poet writes — 

Thej are the $Uejtt griefs which eat the heart-strings. 

For silefit read hunpry,** We must add, that joy seems an 
equally good stimulant to the appetite. At a ball, the 
spectator was amazed to see how they left off dancing 
to eat, and eating to dance. They twisted out of a waltz 
to charge the soHdest of viands, and ont of the sapper- 
room to the dance again and again, with a power and 
perseyerance perfectly wonderful. We should have to go 
back a couple of centuries or so, when good Queen Bess 
and her ladies had beefsteaks and strong ale for their 
breskkfast, to find a parallel. 

In Oreece, Mr. Willis was struck by the beauty of the 
Greek men more particularly than by anything else. 
The modem Greeks are, in respect to personal appear- 
ance, no unworthy descendants of the bygone race, 
which produced, perhaps, the most perfect specimens of 
humanity; and events seem to indicate that in other 
I'espects than mere form, the Greek race will yet take a 
high place in the modem world. At Corfu, there was an 
opportunity of contrasting the Greek and the English 
soldiers, and the comparison is far from flattering to our 
self-love :— " ' The wild Albanian, kirtled to the knee,' 
walks throngh the streets of Corfu, looking unlike and 
superior to everything about him. I met aev^nl in 
returning to the boat. Their gait is very lofty, and the 
snow-white juktanilla, or kirtle, with its thousand folds, 
sways from side to side as they walk, with a most showy 
effect. Lord Byron was very much captivated with these 
people, whose capital (just across the straight from Corfu) 
he visited once or twice in his travels through Greece. 
Those I have seen are all veiy tall, and have their pro- 
minent features, with keen eyes, and limbs of the most 
muscular proportions. The common English soldiers 
look like bmtes beside them." While at Athens, Mr. 
Willis writes on the same subject : — " They are a gallant 
looking people, the Greeks. ♦ * ♦ * ♦ i gaw 
literally no handsome women, but the men were magni- 
ficent, almost without exception. Among others, a 
young man passed us, with whose personal beauty the 
whole party were stmck. As he went by he laid his 
hand on his breast, and bowed to the ladies, raising his 
red cap, with its flowing blue tassel, at the same time with 
perfect grace. It was a young man to whom I had been 
introduced the day previous, a brother of Mavromichalis, 
the assassin of Capo d' Istrias. He is about seventeen, 
tall and straight as an arrow, and has the eye of a falcon. 
His family is one of the first in Greece, and his brother, 
who was a fellow of superb beauty, is said to have died 
in the true heroic style, believing that he had rid his 
country of a tyrant." 

It will be noticed that in the last extract, mention is 
made of the very nngaUant manner in which nature has 
behaved, by making the men far more beautiful than the 
softer sex. In a visit which the American party made to 
Eleusis, Mr. Willis had another opportunity of verifying 
his remark, and of eiamining the adornments of which 
all women, whether handsome or ugly, will avail them- 
selves : — " The people here gathered more closely 
round the ladies of our party, examining their dress with 
childish curiosity. They were, doubtless, the first females 
ever seen at Eleusis in European costume. One of the 
ladies happening to pull off her glove, there was a general 
cry of f^onishment : the brown kid had clearly been 
tidcen as the eolour of the hand. Some curiosity was 
then shown to see their faces, which were covered with 
thick green veils as a protection against the sun. The 
sight of their complexion (in any country remarkable 
for a dazzling whiteness) completed the astonishment of 



these children of Ceres. We, on our part, were scarcely 
less amused by their costumes in turn. Over the petti- 
coat was worn a loose jacket of white cloth reaching to 
the knee, and open in front, — ^its edges and sleeves wrought 
very tastefiilly with red cord. The head-dress was com- 
posed entirely of money. A fiJlet of gold sequint was first 
put h la feromh'e around the forehead, and a close cap, 
with a throat-pieoe like the gorget of a helmet, fitted 
the skuU exactly, stitched with coins of all values, folded 
over each other according to their sizes, like scales. 
The hair was ^en braided, and fell down the back, 
loaded also with money." 

At the present time, all that relates to the inhabit&nts 
of the East is of interest, and therefore we have preferred 
glances at men rather than at landscapes and buUdings. 
Here is an account of a visit firom the pacha of the Dar- 
danelles (a place that must play an important part in 
ftiture history), to the United States frigate. " The 
pacha of the Dardanelles has honoured us with a visit. 
He came in a long caique, pulled by twenty stout rascals, 
his excellency of ' two tails' sitting on a rich carpet on 
the bottom of the boat, with his boy of a year old m the 
same uniform as himself, and his suite of pipe and slipper 
bearers, dwarf and executioner, sitting cross-legged about 
him. He was received with the guard and all the honour 
due to his rank. His face is that of a cold, haughty, and 
resolute, but well-bom man, and his son is like him. He 
looked at everything attentively, without expressing any 
surprise, till he came to the pianoforte, which one of the 
ladies played to his undisguised delight. It was the first 
he had ever seen. He inquired, through his interpreter, 
if she had not been all her life in learning." There is a 
theory adopted by many who write about Turkey, that 
the Turks are a physically degraded: race. That is not 
tme, and from Mr. Willis's observations we gather addi- 
tional proof of it,8 falsehood. The masters of Constanti- 
nople of to-day are for the most port a fine handsome race 
of men, and the children are generally beautiftd. Be- 
numbed as they are by the superstitions of their sensuous 
form of religion, they still possess the energy and power 
of the conquering tribes of Turkistan to which they owe 
their origin, and eonstant admixture with the best blood of 
Circassia and Georgia insures them personal beauty. The 
dij&culty is to rouse them into earnest action ; as it is, 
they are not unaptly represented by a one-eyed beggar, 
who, tempted by Ihe hope of a reward, carried Mr. Wilhs's 
party one by one across a rivulet — a task he accoiyplished 
(there were six of them) without taking his pipe fix>m his 
mouth. 

We have looked in vain for a description of the forts 
of the Dardanelles, which would be attractive just now, 
but we have an account of the army of the Dardanelles 
encamped near the Straits, which we extract. " We soon 
approaehed the splendid pavilion of the pacha, unlike the 
rest in shape, and surrounded by a quantity of servants, 
some cooking at the root of a tree, and all pursuing their 
vocation with a singular earnestness. A superb banner of 
bright crimson silk, wrought with long lines of Turkish 
characters — probably passages from the Koran, — stood in a 
raised socket, guarded by two sentinels. Near the tent, 
and not far firom the edge of the stream, stood a gaily 
painted kiosk, not unlike the fantastic summer-houses 
sometimes seen in a European garden, and here our con- 
ductor stopped, and kicking off his slippers, motioned for 
us to enter. We mounted the steps, and passing a small 
entrance room filled with guards, stood in the presence of 
the commander-in-chief. He sat on a divan, cross-legged, 
in a military frock coat, wrought with gold on the collar 
and cuffs, a sparkling diamond crescent on his breast, 
and a scimitar at his side, with a belt richly wrought, and 
held by a buckle of dazzling brilliants. His aide sat 
beside him, in a dress somewhat similar, and both appeared 
to be men of about forty. The pacha is a stem, dark. 
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8oldier>like man, with a thick straight beard, as black as 
jet, and features which look incapable of a smile. He 
bowed without rising when we entered, and motioned for 
us to be seated." After cofiee, served in small cups, a 
soldier was introduced to go through his manual exercise. 
" He was a powerfiil fellow, and threw his musket about 
with so much violence, that I feared every moment the 
stock, lock, and barrel would part company. He had 
taken off his shoes before venturing into the presence of 
his commander, and looked oddly enough, playing the 
soldier in his stockings. I was relieved of considerable 
apprehension when he ordered arms, and backed out to his 
sHppers." Then came a military bund, in the performance 
of which the American listeners " could just detect some 
faint resemblance to a march," and Mr. Willis winds up 
his opinion of the Turkish army thus : " The sultan — I 
think unwisely — ^has introduced the European uniform into 
his army. With the exception of the Tunisian cap, which 
is substituted for a thick and handsome turban, the dress 
is such as is worn by the soldiers of the French army. 
Their tailors are of course bad, and their figures, accus- 
tomed only to the loose and graceful costume of the East, 
are awkward and constrained. I never saw so uncouth a 
set of fellows as the five thousand Mussulmans in this 
army of the Dardanelles ; and yet in their Turldah trow- 
sers and turban, with the belt stuck fiill of arms, and 
their long moustache, they would be as martial-looking 
troops as ever followed a banner." 

The regulars certainly contrast badly with a wild band 
of Roumeliotes. Mr. Willis fell in with, so far at 
least as appearance is oonoemed. "At the Adriano- 
pie gate, we found a large troop of horsemen, armed in 
the wild manner of the East, who had accompanied a 
Roumeliote chief from the mountains. They were not 
allowed to enter the city, and with their horses picketed 
upon the plain, were lying about in groups, waiting till 
their leader should condude his audience with the seraskier. 
They were as cut-throat looking a set as a painter would 
wish to see. The extreme richness of Eastern arms, 
mounted showily in silver, and of shapes so cumbersome 
yet picturesque, contrasted strangely with their ragged 
capotes and torn leggings, and their wayworn and weaiy 
countenances. Yet they were almost without exception 
fine featured, and with a resolute expression of face, and 
they had flung themselves, as savages will, into attitudes 
that art would find it difficult to improve." 

We could go on extracting page after page from this 
pleasant book— about the slave market, the muffled women, 
and of a hospitable Jew and his lovely daughter, who put 
us strangely in mind of Isaac of York, and Rebecca, in 
Ivanhoe ; but we must stop somewhere, and do so here, 
recommending a Summer Cruise in tAe Mediterranean to 
our readers as one of those lively, gossiping, and observant 
books from which ordinary readers often draw more infor- 
mation than from more ponderous and methodical records 
of travel. 



ARBAKGIKG THE HAIR. 

How often do we see a good face made quite ugly by a 
total inattention to lines? Sometimes the hair is so 
pushed into the cheeks and squared at the forehead as to 
give a most extraordinary pinched shape to the fiue. Let 
the oval, where it exists, be always preserved ; where it 
does not, let the hair be so hiunoured that the deficiency 
shall not be perceived. Nothing is more common than 
to see a face which is somewhat too large below, made to 
look grossly large and coarse, by contracting the hair on 
the forehead and cheeks, and there bringing it to an 
abrupt check ; whereas, such a face should enlarge the 
forehead and the cheek, and let the hair fall partially over, 
so as to shade and soften off the lower exubonnce. Some 



press the hair down dose to the face, which is to lose the 
very characteristic of hair — ease and freedom. Some 
ladies wear the hair like blinkers ; you always expect they 
will shy if you approach them. A lady's hoid-dress, 
whether in a portrait or for her daily wear, should, as in 
old portraits of Rembrandt and Titian, go off into shade, 
not to be seen too clearly, and hard all round ; should 
not, in Cut, be isolated, as if out of sympathy with all 
surrounding nature. — Blachoood'* Moffozine, 



THE RAINBOW. 

Ibis ! what art thou ? Break Creation*s silence, 
Send forth a voice, thou " million-coloured bow /' 

Let fiction be no longer man's reliance ; 
More of thy nature he desires to know. 

Ai-t thou a goddess, dwelling in Elysium, 
Whose power, so vast, no mortal dare deny ; 

The soul consigning to some unknow^n region. 
Sole arbitress of human destiny ? 

Art thou a mirror in the sun*s pavilion. 

Tenfold reflecting all his glories bright. 
Glittering with purple, orange, and vemiiliuii. 

Or sbinest thou with thy unaided light ? 

Twaa eventide — ^the majestic bow was gilding 

The cloudy temple of the weeping sky ; 
Arch of Creation's wide palatial building. 

Most wondrous work of God's geometry. 

Whilst thus I mused, methought the breeze came, bringing 

A whisper soft from Iris' golden throne ; 
Like to the strains of seraph minstrel's singing. 

Or heavenly haipings of ^olian tone. 

" Dost thou inquire why my illumined crescent 
Gleameth so brightly in the heavens o'erhcod ? 

Mortal, to cheer thine oft-beclouded present, 
And paint thy future, is my radiance shed 

" Upon thy path. Art thou a stricken spirit. 
With many cares and many woes oppressed V 

A struggling genius, bom but to inherit. 
Like all thy fellows, mischance and unrest ? 

" Art thou a mourner, weeping and heart-brokeu, 
Because thy best-loved treasures are no more ? — 

To each, to all, I am the faithful token. 
There yet is hope and happiness in store. 

" I am the mystic over-arching portal. 

Resplendent entrance to a better land, 
Where peace is perfect, happiness immortal, 

And faith to full fimition doth expand." 

fainter and fainter, like the distant pealing 
Of silver chimes, the Jk)lian whisper grew ; 

It softly ceased ; no doud was then concealing 
Heaven's firmament of dear ethereal blue. 

R. W. Carpenter. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 

' There ie very Utile in Ihe City Ihnt would interest n 

' cmobI obserrer of human nnliUT, People " go " iolo tliG 

Citj, " are aomething " in the Cit}', mnke mone; in the 

' Ci^. pursQE invcBtigntiona into Tirious soupi in the CUy ; 

but very few etre to make their way into the City to ob- 

aerve id eunoiities, " its ■ights, its soaniU, ita vranden 

Btrangcl" 

j What is the genera] Western idea of the City ? I 

I think it will be easily told. First, mnil, then nmbretliu, 

I then doek?, then atorrhy caahicra, then facetioua "csda," 

j ■ — 1 beg their pnrdons, " eonductore,"- — then railway 

ilirectors, then chop-honsea, then fnnda (like thfrmotnEters 

always going np nnd doiva), and then a domi hlofk-np in 

Newgate Street. 

But although these thinga may be seen in the Cily, 

' although dead blocks do dail; lake plare, although aonp 

flonrishes nowhere but in the City, although 'Change is a 

reality, although faectlou.> "cads" abound on e^erj' 

omnibus brarket, although riehee are arcnmulated in the 

City, although no, no ; now, eome, if I go on tliis way, 

I shnll be mining the printers in ilthoughs. Notwith- 
standing all these things, I do not Talue the City for its 
din and its wealth, its rveitement and its dulness, — for of 
all these there is store, I delight in the City for its old 
houBes, ita shady nooks, where, before the Great Hre, 
churches stood, and where a little hit of holy ground is 
even now preserved, and where there is a strange old 
tomb, that seems to have been cajricd like a strclcher 
from some cathedral by some choice spirits or ghosts of 
unusual mnscnlar power, and then, when the ghosts were 
chased by the watch for " larking," it got set down and 
left to cateh a cold and look gloomy in its solitude. 

Nor shonld it be forgotten that within these Tcry con- 
Rnes the kindest -hearted men in the City arc to be found. 
Men are they " good upon 'Change," and certaiidy what 
Shyloclc or any other Jew woold call " sufficient ;" hat 
men withal who do good, whose crenings are not spent in 
solitary statclincss in (he drawing-room, listening to the 
hum of rouTersation of their "ladies" (as people used 
to call their "wires"), and their ladies' daughters and 
frienils.^meu who do not vegetate upon port, " gather 
mosa " in clover ; no, none of theae things ! but men who, 
in one simple phrase. " do good." 

If I had entered life with £500 instead of £G0 per 
annum, I would aomehow have managed to be " cashitr," 



" neeouutant," or something or other in the otflccs of on 
of these men ; but it was impouible ; no, I was to he ai 
" university " man. to "dollol" away my father's money, 
to pass after two pluek*, to receive innumerable serapa of 
paper with amonnta of infinitesimal diminutiveness cre- 
dited to me. and amounts of giant siie on the d^t side, 
and to end, to make a dismal speech at the dinner which 
young Blazes insisted on giving myself and all his " K 
(on credit), to eelebmte my " going down ;" and, finally, 
a sorrowful summer's sojourn at one of tbe channel islands 
in a hoarding-house. 

But away with theae " autobiographic sketches," away 
with these dreams, that have reacted upon me so sadly 
and grimly in their results. Let us rather, this bright 
and glorious day, make our pilgrimage into tbe note 
tait/onim of Plutns~the City. 

O friend ! whoever thou art, that rcadest these lines, 
do not imagine that in describing my friend Danvers and 
Co. that I describe all the " City." Ood forbid that he 
should be the " representative man " of mcrehantdom. 
Yet he is not at all a man that one wonld be inclined to 
dislike. Perhaps, indeed, bis sense of justice is very keen, 
perhaps he vrill nut hate one jot of the starch in his 
collar, perhaps he does pursne small debtors with fright- 
ful animosity, and curl like a worm in tbe dust before'a 
good customer or a large creditor, but he may not be so 
bad a man. I«t us look at him. A tall spare fignre. 
but " without an inch of superfluous flesh about him," as 
Beli'i Life ohservn of any new pugilist (P.S. — I hope 
the quotation won't be considered infringement of copy- 
right !) ; coat of the glossiest, hatband of cloth conlinually 
(perhaps, indeed, he may have a heavy grief at heart, not 
to be wi]ied away) ; umbrella, invariable, of the slimmest ; 
boots of the shiniest, his trowsers of moleekin. Is not 
auch a man tbe impersonation of secrecy ? 

Who knowa what he may have at home. I don't 
know where he lives. I never saw his private account 
with the Bullion Banking Company ; but that dwelling 
may not be the most glorious, that account not the most 
extensive. Who knows but that his friends may feel that 
they are not precluded by his wealth from criticising 
him ; who knows whether Mrs. Danvers is not a melan- 
choly lady, reprcscnliDg to her female fnends that she 
" delights in undertaking the mental cultivation of her 
dear girls " herself, while, poor sonl I she knows that 
Mr. Danven does not make much by the commission he 
gels on his sales of tea ; that the humbug of taking a 
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goremment contract to sapply the navy with an impracti- 
cable amount of bohea or Mauritius tea has not drawn, any 
more than Mrs. Sweepings's, the charwoman's, last sale to 
the grocer was likely to do, — yes, Mrs. Danvers knows all 
this, and sad enough it is, heaven knows ! People don't 
know, — alas 1 people do know, — how bitter, hoW sad and 
how endless is the labour, — more fruitless than that of 
the Danaideft,— of making both ends meet. Yet Mr. 
Danvers Is great upon 'Change, relentless with small 
debtors. Oh ! this age of humbug, one feels inclined 
to say, is it not terrible and heartstriking ? 

But the City cames within itself the poison and the 
antidote, the alpha and the omega, the positive electricity 
and the negative. If poor Mr. Danvers be a sad example 
of one class, Mr. Joseph Rixon is a being of another 

kind. 

I have known Mr. Rixon many years ; and so admirable 
a man I never saw. Very different are his views of 
human nature. A poor man originally, he accumulated 
a Vast fortune, and the very first thing which he did 
with a convenient surplns, was to purchase a farm, which 
he placed under the care of an experienced man, whose 
salary waa high enongh to preclude his trafficking in 
little pecnlationa, and which, under tuch adnunistnition, 
ioon became sdf-supporting. But any man may do 
this, it may be said with truth; but it is not every 
man that will, like Mr. Rixon, apply the proceeds 
to the nurture and education of twelve poor children 
of each sex as he does. Talk of your Peace Societies, 
your Universal Brotherhood, and your Anti -Penny- 
trumpet Sabbath Violation Associations ; here is a sterling 
liitti to outweigh you all, and no fiction, mind, no figment 
of the brain of an ingenious essayist. Think of that ! 
Twenty-four young things, that would shiver and die, or 
live in filth like young sparrows, are thus rescued from 
the seething, boiling gulf of sorrow. Why are we to 
imagine that Mr. Alderman Gulph, cordwainer and 
citi2en, the silent greedy absorbent of City windfalls, is 
to represent socially the central region of the British 
metropolis P Are not Mr. Rixon and those like him (and 
God be thanked reverently and eamestlyi they do not 
fiul in number) fitter representatives of the intra- 
Templeberian community? Then examine Mr. Joseph 
Rixon's home conduct: there is no solitary stateliness 
with him ; his evenings are spent in attaining knowledge, 
as his days are devoted to the accumulation of means 
tot dissemination among those who require aid. I 
respect Mr. Rixon as I do the memory of Howard (poor 
Howard, who died of jail fever, and whose reputation 
seems not to be overcaied about by these peace-preaching 
people) ; and he is a living reality, not a fiction, not a 
figment, as waa said. 

And then Mrs. Rixon^ glorious Mrs. Rixon, who sends 
her daughters out in a chaise, with young gentlemen to 
drive — a chaise stuffed with bread and meat for the poor 
people, — ^is she to be forgotten, because she happens to 
be out of sight in a poor cottage, where the daughter of the 
house is dying slowly of consumption ? Oh, no ! she is 
indeed "a orown to her husband," for never did any woman 
select with better skill those willing aids to carry out her 
benevolent husband's ideas ! Let us abase our eyes before 
this noble mind, and pass on with a chastened and kindly 
spirit. 

Which is the better, reader, of these two systems 
of Social behaviour ? Is poor Mr. Danvers to go 
on toiling and moiling (like the far-famed miller of 
the reading-book) amidst the accumulations of humbug 
irremediable, unless Snglishmen speak out for once and 
aye ; or is Mr. Rixon to be the " favourite," and win ? 
Is commerce to be a system of subterfuges, of meannesses 
impossible to be avoided, or a science to be pursued like 



every other science involving changes which conduce to 
beneficial ends ? 

It is within the power of Englishmen to decide. The 
casting vote remains, and will remain, ever with them, 
unless they merit it no longer. K R H M 



THE ART STUDENT IN MUNICH.* 

Iif 1860. Miss Howitt, in company with Miss Jane 
Benham, one of the clever illustrators of the illustrated 
English edition of Longfellow's EcangeHne^ proceeded to 
Mmiich to study unaer Kaulbach, the great German 
painter ; and we have here the record of Miss Howitfs 
experiences during her pleasant sojourn in that city. The 
writer possesses the fervid enthusiasm of a young poet- 
artist, whose soul is all athirst to drink in the beauties of 
external nature. She is an ardent lover, such as Nature 
loves, and her seeing eye is quick to detect and portray 
beaaties, which to thousands of ordinary eyes would seem 
so trivial and familiar as to be unworthy of notice or com- 
ment. She is one who fisels " a splendour in the grass, a 
glory in the fiower ;" and 



Sartb and everj oommoa sight 

To her do seem 
Apparell«d in oalMtial light, 

The glory and the freuinesa of a dream. 

The book is evidently fiiU of youth, but judging from 
its pages we should say, that the writer is as evidently pos- 
sessed by one of those genial natures which never grow 
old, — ^which are always ready to discover a beauty rather 
than detect a blemish, and whose kindly face is turned 
towards the sun, leaving the darker shadows of things to 
fiill behind her. Indeed, she thinks it necessary in her 
introduction to apologize for the eouleur-de-rote medium 
through which all objects seem to have been viewed by 
her ; but this was scarcely necessary, as the book explains 
itself, and is its own ample apology. 

To a foreigner — and that foreigner a lady educated far 
apart from the splendid solemnities of the Roman Catholic 
Church, — the first introduction to a city where religious 
processions and festivals are of almost daily occurrence, 
novel and striking sights are constantly presenting 
themsdves. At Munich, where the population is almost 
entirely Catholic, the emblems of that religion meet one at 
every turn ; and from time to time, the priests, people, and 
court, hold grand gaU-days, on which they publidy cele- 
brate their £gh festivals with all the splendour, pomp, 
and beauty whidi music, painting, fiowers, emblazon- 
ments, and magnificent processions, can lend to them. 
There is one of the early picthres of such a kind in 
the book : — 

" I saw yesterday morning, when at B *s, a pro- 
cession, or rather a number of processions, which were 
moving through the streets. They were a sort of sequel 
to the grand proceMion of Corpus Christi Day, whidi wc 
unfortunately missed seeing by a few hours. The morn- 
ing was gloriously bright, the sky as cloudless and blue as 
an Italian sky ; the streets through which the procession 
passed were strewn with grass and flowers ; whole forests 
of birch-trees seemed to have been cut down to decorate 
the houses ; they were arranged side by side against tlie 
walls, so that the procession seemed to pass through the 
vista of a green wood. Banners, tapestry, garlands, floated 
firom the windows of the houses, which were often con- 
verted into shrines with burning tapers, golden crucifixes, 
pictures and fiowers. The air was filled with the sound 
of hymns and the pealing of bells ; altars were erected at 
the comers of the streets, at the fountains, and befbi'e the 
churches. Through the gay street wound the long train ; 
priests in their gorgeous robes, scarlet, white, and gold, 

*An Art Student in Uunieh—Bj Anna Mary Howitt : in two 
Tohimes. London : Longman and Co. ISfiS^ 



under gorgeous canopies; Franciscan monks in their 
graye-colonred garbs ; Sisters of Mercy ; varions brother- 
hoods in quaint picturesqne attire, all with gay floating 
banners and silver crucifixes. Ilien came young girls 
with wreaths of myrtle on their heads, with lilies and 
palm-branches in their hands, or bearing books, tapers, or 
rosaries ; then troops and troops of little children, all in 
white, and their heads crowned with flowers, and all 
raising their pure youthful Toices in hymns of praise t It 
was very beautiful. My soul seemed calmed and exalted, 
and at a window opposite to where I was, sat an old wo- 
man, watching all with the deepest devotion. I shsll^ot 
soon forget her face." 

Our art-student frequents all the churches, which in 
Catholic countries may be regarded as the schools of 
art for the people ; and she describes aD that she sees 
there with a wonderful minuteness, which, however, never 
wanders into prolixity. Every item is noted and worked 
up so as to contribute to the picturesque completeness of 
the whole. Miss Howitt's word-pictures are as minute 
in detail as the paintings of Butch artists are ; but they 
are enveloped in the spiritual glow which beams in the 
works of ihe Italian Corregio. 

Very beautiful is the description of Kaulbach's studio, 
as it was a few years ago, — and of the road thither. It 
was situated in an odd, out-of-the-way place, in one of 
the suburbs of Munich, in a region of stonemasons' yards, 
mills, and timber-yardis, not far from the banks of " the 
Isar rolling rapidly." This river is the resort of 
numerous washerwomen, who, leaning over the pleasant 
water from low plank-balconies, wash their linen, pic- 
turesquely and merrily, the whole summer through. 

" On bright summer mornings, these women, in their 
gay-coloured bodices and petticoats, furnish forth a 
succession of beautiful pictures as they wash their 
Hnen, which shines dazzlingly white in the shower of 
sunshine and amid the luxuriant grass and large-leaved 
plants, which drop their sprays into the stream. Across 
a wooden bridge you see passing an old Franciscan friar. 
He stops and speaks to that merry group of urchins 
rushing away from morning school ; and now he says a 
word to that demure little fair-haired damsel, who Imits 
as she walks along. The Franciscan comes f^om that 
white convent with its many rows of windows, and with 
its church rising up in the centre, adorned with a gay 
figure of the Madonna, standing in a sky-blue niche, and 
shaded by tall poplars. Those are pomegranates trained 
up the waUs -, and there is another brown monk at one of 
the windows. And now you find yourself in a regular 
little town ; among houses, white, pale green, pale pink, 
and salmon-coloured, with rows of jalousies thrown back, 
and here and there bright-coloured bedding hanging out 
of the windows to air in the sunshine. Here the green 
mill-stream is choked up with pine-tree trunks, which 
once mcgestically reared themselves among the Alps ; and 
have been floated down some tributary of the Isar, and 
now lie, prostrate giants, ready to be sawn up and stacked 
in the royal wood-yard close at hand. This wood-yard 
connects the St. Anna suburb with the beautiful English 
Garden. 

" ' Is it to a stonemason's that we are going ?' exclaims 
some stranger-friend, whom you are conducting to the 
studio, as, leaving the main-road, you skirt the mill- 
stream, and entangling yourself in a maze of stone 
slabs and blocks, open the crazy door of an old grey 
wooden fence. This old crazy door admits you into a 
field, where still blocks of stone — a very chaos of them — 
are seen in the distance, lying in wild disorder about a 
ruinous building, partially covered with a straggling vine. 
Close before you is a long, grey, desolate-looking house ; 
you turn the corner, you stand in the field — one lovely 
odorous mosaic of flowers, and deep rich grass. Here 
the tall salvia' rears its graceful spike of brOliantly blue 



flowers; clover, white and red, scents the air with its 
honeyed perfume ; the delicate eye-bright daisies, trefoQs, 
harebells, thyme, bugloss, yellow vetch, the white pow- 
dery umbels of the wild carrot, and the large, mild- 
looking dog-daisies, bloom in a gay delicious tangle ; 
crowds of rejoicing butterflies dJance and flutter un- 
ceasingly above the flower-mosaic, like showers of falling 
pear-blossom ; myriads of happy little creatures — beetles, 
grasshoppers, lady-birds— revel among the flower-stems 
and blades of grass : all is joyous life — an odour, a gentle 
murmur, a very hymn of nature. And there, seated 
beneath those elder-trees in fbll bloom, before the deso- 
late grey house, is a group of merry brown-eyed chil- 
dren, playing with a beautiM white rabbit. 

" And now, opposite to you, across the field, and half 
hidden by thickets and a group of poplars, you see the 
studio ; two grey wings with a higher centre. All is 
bowery and green, overhung with ivies and creepers. 
Opposite the grey wooden door in the centre of the 
building, and lying in a thicket, you see camtals and 
various firagmeuts of broken columns arranged as seats 
around another capital, larger than the rest, which serves 
as a table. Close upon the threshold of the studio stands 
a peacock, displaying his handsome tail, his goreeous 
green and blue neck glancing in the sun. He and his 
wife and young ones are doing all in their power to tempt 
forth the artist to feed them with a loving hand, as is his 
wont. These peacocks are great favourites, and know it 
too : you may see their portraits painted in tteriochromie 
upon the outer wall of the studio, beneath a window 
where they are festooned with living sprays of vine. All 
is a pleasant quiet dream without ; green and shady, yet 
with glittering, dancing showers of sunshine breaking 
through the branches as they are stirred by a light passing 
breeze." 

The interior of the studio is also well described, and 
the finer works of Kaulbach are from time to time 
painted for us in words, at considerable length. Paintings 
are not intended to be written about, but to be seen ; and 
therefore Miss Howitt is to be excused if she fitdls to 
impart to her reader that ardent enthusiasm for her 
fiivourite artist which she herself experienced whilst con- 
templating his noble works. We are more cordiallvwith 
her when she Ib rambling through the churches, in the 
streets, or across the country, or to the exhibition of the 
Miracle Play at Ober Ammergau, which is capitally painted. 
Here is an illustration of the way in which she dashes off 
for us a picture in a few words, so vivid that a painter 
might forthwith embody it upon canvas : — 

" The other morning, walking along our favourite path 
by one of the branches of the Isar, at a turn in the road just 
where the stream was crossed by a little wooden bridge, 
we came upon a peasant woman with a sort of reaping- 
hook in her hand. Behind her was a background of 
foliage, a magnificent tangle of vines ; she had a sun- 
burnt, handsome, strong face, brawny brown arms, loose 
white chemise-sleeves, a black handkerchief on her head, 
whilst over her breast was crossed an orange handker- 
chief, on which the sunlight fell dazzlingly in its bril- 
liancy. Such colouring I never saw before ; and beyond, 
above the vines, was deep blue sky, which heightened the 
efliect wonderftilly. It was a study for Etty. She looked 
like a wonderAil bird with a strange brilliant orange 
breast." 

The two young ladies seem to have enjoyed themselves 
thorouehly, — went to concerts, theatres, public gardens, 
and all festivals and galas, which were very ffcquent, 
everywhere meeting with kindness, civility, and attention. 
The i)eople of these German towns are no longer boors. 
They are polite to each other habitually ; they are wcU- 
bred, and generally intelligent. And how is this f Be- 
cause they are well trained at school; for the pubb'c- 
sehool system of Bavaria is one of the most complete on 
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the continent. They are a slow people, lying beyond the 
hot press and crush of competition; they are fond of 
enjoyment and pleasure — and why should human beings 
not live as happily as may be ? — and they are on the 
whole contented, though with slender means. Take them 
as a whole, the Bavarians are a good, virtuous, and devoutly 
religious people — ^though we, who say this, do not by 
any means belong to their creed or church. But our 
art-student can look above the petty differences which 
sever men from each other and marshal them in oppos- 
ing sects and factions ; for she sees the same blue sky 
bending over all, and the eye of the beneficent God kindly 
providing for the wants of all his creatures. 

Here is one of the popular poetical festivals of the 
Munich folk, well hit off :— 

" September 1st. — ^I heard just now, rising from the 
street, a murmur as of many feet and voices. I looked 
out and beheld a procession. Crimson and blue, orange 
and green, banners were waving beneath me ; crucifixes 
were wreathed with fresh leaves and flowers ; there were 
trains of white-robed children and young girls, some 
bearing baskets of fruit and flowers, others, small sheaves 
of com and barley. It was the Festival of Autumn. It 
was very poetical. There was a train of friars in their 
brown frocks, and of priests in their robes of gold and 
scarlet and white linen ; there were long lines of aged men 
and of women. Behind came on a dense murmuring mut- 
tering crowd of all ages and of both sexes. The people 
in the street^ as the procession passed, paused, raising 
their hats and caps, and joined in the muttering prayer. 
I watched the long procession winding through the 
quaint street, till it was hidden from my sight by a 
picturesque mass of buildings. The gay banners fluttered 
in the breeze, the sun glittered upon the crucifixes, and the 
murmur came dreamily from the distance, fraught with a 
strange tenderness." 

Among the prominent events which occurred during 
Miss Howitt's stay at Munich was the great festival held 
at the unveiling of the fine national monument of the 
Bavaria, after the design of Schwanthaler. We wish that 
England could exhibit as noble a monument as this, and 
trust that Fhixman's grand idea of a similar national 
monument on Oreenwich Hill may, in these days of high 
aspirations in art, be yet realized. The life of Schwan- 
thaler, the progress of his great work, his studio, and his 
castle, find a genial commentator and describer in Miss 
Howitt, who dwells upon the subject of great men, and 
especially of great artists, with a fond longing and 
enthusiastic admiration. We are thus introduced into 
the bedchamber in which the sculptor breathed his last : — 
" A quiet, holy-looking little room. Some pictures were 
hung on the walls, and on the porcelain stove stood a 
statuette of Thorwaldsen's CArist The window opens 
into a garden, and the branches of a vine are twined 
across it so as in summer to form a lovely green blind of 
leaves, which is by no means uncommon here, and the effect 
of which is very pretty and poetical. Here stood the bed on 
which the sculptor had died — ^where his eyes had closed 
upon this world. Strange wild tales are told of his last 
illness, as he lay on this bed. Wild visions even then 
haunted his brain, which he realized around him. Some- 
times he would have men brought from the studio and 
arrayed in quaint old armour, and whilst they fought 
and wrestled before him he, would lie and dream of com- 
bats and tournaments. I have heard, also, that a short 
time before his death, on the ' name-day ' of a relative 
and right good friend of his, he moulded in clay, as he 
lay on his bed, ai gure cf his friend, and had it laid out, 
I believe, as though it were dead, whilst two of his work- 
men from the studio, disguised as good and evil spirits, 
contended for the body, the evil one, much to the poor 
friend's consternation, bearing off the prize! Shortly 
after, in this very chamber, still stranger visions — ^visions 



more awful than his imagination could conjure up — ^burst 
on him ; and he himseS had to pass through a more 
mysterious struggle than any comhat in romance — the 
struggle of death 1 " 

Munich being quite a city of art, the objects which pre- 
sent themselves for description by our art-student are ex- 
tremely numerous for so small a place. The Siegesthor, the 
Glyptothek, the Hof-Kapelle, the Basilica, the Pinakothek, 
the Leuchtenberg Gallery, the Walhalla, and many other 
public places of \isit. Many of these are watched by sen- 
tinels, one of whom the writer thus discovers pacing 
amMst " pictures" on a frosty autumn night. 

" The air is pure, keen, and bracing ; the ground hard 
and crisp, and morning and evening I find some lovely, 
fresh picture painted for me by that most wonderful of 
all artists — Nature. Now it is a sky all creamy and 
pale amber, with early momine light, the more distant 
groups of trees lost in delicate haze ; mist hanging about 
mysteriously among the glades and hollows of the garden, 
dropping from branches and veiling grotesque giant 
stems, and yet sunshine is struggling through the haze, 
casting long blue shadows over the snow. Now, the 
effect is different ; ruddy sunset-light falls across the snow, 
turning it to rose colour, and burns upon boles and 
branches with a glory almost unearthly. The trees stand 
as of molten copper, with an azure sky behind them, and 
the green ice of the mill-stream, powdered with snow, looks 
yet more vivid in colour. 

" Last night, as I returned, a large, calm moon was 
rising out of a rose-tinted horizon, above a lawny opening 
in the garden. The ground was a sheet of snow, with 
lovely groups of trees arising here and thereinto the quiet 
warm sky. I stopped for a moment to drink in its beauty. 
It was close to Prince Carl's palace, where two unlucky 
sentinels are always standing, often pacing to and fro this 
cold weather with faces of intense misery. I always think 
that the placing of sentinels is a great piece of humbug ; 
it is not an active, useful watchfulness, like that of the 
police ; it is merely a pompous piece of man's tyranny. 
I felt sorry for these unlucky sentinels — one of whom 
passed me at this moment, pacing up and down with a 
blue and scarlet face. I longed to say to him ' Look how 
beautiful that moon is, and how lovely the garden looks I' 
But that would have been a very mooti'Struck action. If 
these poor men, however, had only eyes to see these things, 
they would not need so much pity." 

It is a subject for interesting speculation, though we 
have no room to enter upon it here, — to consider what 
influence works of fine art have upon the moral and social 
condition of the people ? Italy, the very nursery of fine 
arts, what is she? A land abounding in magnificent 
pictures and statues, but also in despotism and beggary I 
Rome boasts of the divine Rafaele and the sublime 
Michael Angelo ; but the people there quietly lie down 
under the heel of foreign and domestic tyranny. Venice 
too, which vaunts of her gorgeous Titian, is she not 
crouching under the Austrian lash ? May not fine arts, 
which appeal mainly to the senses, enervate as well as 
refine ? It is certainly a curious fact, that almost the only 
bright spot in Europe where the people enjoy constitu- 
tional liberty, is a land which has as yet produced no great 
name in the fine arts — ^we mean Switzerland. And England, 
Scotland, and Norway, the people of which retain so 
ardent a love of liberty, are confessedly &r behind the 
most advanced European countries in respect of their 
appreciation of the fine arts. We mention these facts as 
at least curious ; and there may be some deep meaning in 
them. What of the people of Munich — ^the German city 
of art par excellence ? Miss Howitt, notwithstanding 
the rose-water medium through which she views eveiything 
connected with the art city, now and then lets out a bit of 
plain truth. As for instance here : — 

" Returning towards the city, I heard music in aU the 
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i>ablic gardeus ; all the world was out among the green 
)udding trees. Tlie Prater, and twenty or thirty other 
gardens, arc crowded with happy, merry people sitting 
beneath the trees^ drinking coffee and beer, and listening 
to music. It is quite extraordinary what time Munich 
people spend in tbiis way, and quite as extraordinary what 
quantities of beer are diiuik. Alas, ikat beer 1 It is one of 
the unpoetical features of Munich life ; it gives the heavy, 
sleepy, stupid look to the lower classes, and I fear, also, 
to the citizen dass, which is so at variance with the 
spirituality and the intellectuallity of all this Munich 
art!" 

The singular Beer Biot of the Munich people of a few 
years back will probably be remembered. The Munich 
people contentedly allow their press to be muzzled, and 
submit to be stripped of all political liberty ; but touch 
their beer, and they are ready to rebel ! 

So that Munich life has its shady as well as its simny 
side. As for the latter, nowhere wUl it be found so beau- 
tifully and picturesquely described as it is in the pages of 
Miss Howitt*s channing Jrl Student in Munich. 



EDWIN CHADWICK. 

Edwtn Chadwick has not yet been done ordinary justice 
to by his contemporaries. He has been one of the most 
indefatigable and successful workers of this age, and yet the 
world knows comparatively little of him. Though he has, 
more than any otncr single man, influenced the legislation 
of his time, and given a powerful impetus to beneficial 
legislation for all time to come, we hear less of him than 
we do of many a fifth-rate parliamentary babbler. Mr. 
Home has written a Spirit of the Age, but Edwin Chad- 
wick has no place among the representative men tliere 
delineated ; and another book, called Men of the Time, 
has been published, in which not a word is said of Edwin 
Chadwick, although Chaplin the carrier, and Soulouque 
the black Emperor of Hayti, are not omitted. 

Whether Edwin Chadwick be entitled, or not, to a place 
among the men of the time, — ^whether he is, or is not, a 
man who has largely influenced the spirit of the age, let 
the following brief sketch of his works and career bear 
wiiuess. 

We do not know much about Edwin Chadwick*s birth 
or ancestry : that is a matter of no consequence. We 
know, however, that he was bom near Manchester, and 
belongs to a L^cashire family. He received his educa- 
tion chiefly in London, and having chosen the law for his 
profession, he was enrolled a student of the Inner Temple 
in his twenty -sixth year. There he " ate his way," as 
the saying goes, to the Bar ; maintaining himself, as Lord 
Campbell at one time in his life did, by reporting and 
writing for the daily press. He was not a man of bi-il- 
liaut iwwers, or of any extraordinary amount of learning. 
But he was a most sagacious and persevering man, and 
was ready to confront any amount of labour in prose- 
cuting an attainable object, no matter how remote its 
attainment might at first sight appear. 

At an early period in his career, Edwin Chadwick 
became possessed of an idea. And it is a great thing to 
be thoroughly possessed by an idea, provided its aim and 
end be beneficent. It gives a colour and a bias to the 
whole of a man's life. The idea was not a new one ; but 
being now taken up by an earnest, energetic, and hard- 
working man, there was hope for the practical working out 
of this idea in the actual life of humanity. The idea was 
neither more nor less than the Sanitary Idea — the gerUi 
of the sanitary movement. 

We must now briefly stite how he worked his way to 
the practical realization of his idea, in the sanitary move- 
ment. It appears that Mr. Morgan, the Government 
actuary, having been examined before a Parliamentary 



committee as to the soundness of the Government annuity 
tables, stated that, though the circumstances of the middle 
classes had improved, their " expectation of Ufe " bad 
not lengthened. This being diametrically opposed to our 
student s idea, he forthwith set to work to demonstrate 
the fallacy of the Government actuary's opinion. He laid 
aside, for a time, the dreary law papers on which he had 
been engaged, and entered upon an equally dreary course, 
of reading and sifting of statistical documents, blue-books, 
life-tables, and population-tables. His practice of sifting 
evidence for the attorneys inprivate cases doubtless helped 
him in this investigation. He bored his way through the 
cumbrous pile, working his way to the light, and bringing 
an accumulation of facts from the most unlooked-for 
quarters, to illustrate his idea and elucidate his master- 
thought. The result was published in an able article 
which appeared in the Westminster Review for April 
1828. lie there demonstrated, by an extraordinary array 
of facts and arguments, that the circumstances which 
surround human beings must have an influence upon theii' 
health ; that health mtut improve with an improvement 
of these circumstances ; that many of these circumstances 
which were unfavourable to the healthy lives of men were 
under man's control, and capable of being removed ; that 
the practice of vaccination, die diminution of the ancestral 
vice of hard drinking, the increase of habits of cleanliness, 
the improvements in medical science, and the better con- 
stmction of streets and houses, must, according to oil 
medical and popular experience, have contributed, ^jprioW, 
to lengthen life ; and tnese he proved by a citation of facts 
from numerous authentic sources. In short, Mr. Morgan 
was wrong. The " expectancy of life," as is now uni- 
versally admitted, has improved and is rapidly improving ; 
but it was never so thoroughly demonstrated until Edwin 
Chadi^ick undertook the discussion and proof of the entire 
question. 

The article in the Westminster attracted the notice of 
Lord Melbourne, who had a remarkable tact for discover- 
ing the qualities of men ; and he determined to enlist 
Mr. Chadwick in the public service. Though no " eloquent" 
writer, Mr. Chadwick's pen thus carved out for himself a 
highly useful, if not a brilliant career in life. Let no one 
say that the Pen has lost its power in these days ! 

In like manner, another article, which Mr. Chadwick 

Snbliahed in the London Review ^ in 1829, on Preventive 
^olicey was read by Jeremy Bcntham, then in his 82nd 
year, who so much admired it, that he craved an introduc- 
tion to the writer. The consequence was, the formation 
of a friendship that lasted without intcrmption till the 
peripatetic philosopher's death, in 1832. Mr. Beutham 
wished to engage his young friend entirely in aiding him 
in the preparation of his Administrative Code, and offered 
to place him in independent circumstances if he would 
devote himself exclusively to the advancement of his 
works. The offer was, however, declined, Mr. Chadwick 
probably foreseeing that the inheritance of the old Jurist's 
principles might hinder his freedom in life ; and, with a 
manly independence, he doubtless felt desirous of carving 
out for himself his own tme career. 

Mr. Chadwick completed his law studies, and was called 
to the Bar in November 1830, and he was preparing for 
practice in Common Law, occasionally contributing articles 
to the Westminster, when he was (in 1832) appointed a 
commissioner, in conjunction with Dr. Southwood Smith 
and Mr. Tooke, to investigate the question of Factory 
Labour, which Lord Ashley and Mr. Sadler were at that 
time strongly pressing on public attention. The sanitary 
idea again found opportunity for expression in the report 
of the commission, which referred to " defective drainage, 
ventilation, water supply," and the like, as causes of 
disease, — acting, concurrently with excessive toil, to de- 
press the health and shorten the lives of the factory 
population. 




In the same year (1833), an important Commission of 
Inquiry was appointed by Lord Grey's Government, in 
reference to the operation of the Poor Laws in England 
and Wales. Mr. Chadwick was appointed one of. the 
assistant commissioners, for the purpose of taking evidence 
on the subject ; and the districts of London and Berkshire 
were allotted to him. His report, which was published 
•in the following year, is a modd of what a report should 
be. It is full of information, admirably classified and 
arranged, and so racy, by virtue of the &ct8 brought to 
light, and the care taken to preserve the veiy words of 
the witnesses as they were spoKen, that the report may be 
read with interest by even the most inveterate enemy of 
blue-books. 

Mr. Chadwick showed himself so thoroughly master of 
the entire subject — ^his suggestions were so ftill of prac- 
tical value, — ^that he was, shortly after the publication 
of the report, advanced from the post of assistant com- 
missioner to that of a chief commissioner : and he largely 
shared, with Mr. Senior, in the labours and honours of 
the commissioners' report submitted to the House of 
Commons in 1884, and also in the famous Poor Law 
Amendment Act passed in August of the same year, in 
which the recommendations of the commissioners were 
substantially adopted and formalized. 

One may venture to say now, vrithout fear of being 
contradicted, that that law is one of the most valuable 
that has been placed on the statute-book in modem times. 
And yet no law was more unpopular than this was, for 
years after it was enacted. But Mr. Chadwick never 
ceased to have perfect faith in the soundness of the 
principles on which it was based, and he was indefatigable 
in defending and establishing it. He is a man who has 
never fiiiled in the courage needful to enable him to do 
the right thing, even though it be the unpopular thing. 
It has been wdd said, that " to become popular is an easy 
thing ; but to do unjiopular justice, — that require* a 
Man." And Edwin Chadwick was that man. 

While burrowing amidst the voluminous evidence on 
the Poor Laws, he never lost sight of his sanitary idea. 
The reports were strongly impressed with it ; and not 
less than one-fourth of the then existing pauperism was 
traced to preventible causes of disease. Mr. Chadwick's 
minute investigations into the condition of the labouring 
population, and of the poor generally, gave him a thorough 
acquaintance with the physical evils that were preying on 
the community, carrying them prematurely out of exist- 
ence by fevers, consumption, and cholera ; and the sani- 
tary idea took firmer possession of his mind than ever. 

One day, in 1838, when engaged in his then official 
vocation of Secretary to the Poor Law Commission, '* an 
ofilcer of the Whitechapel Union entered hastily the board- 
room of the Poor Law Commission, and, with a troubled 
countenance, informed the secretary that a terrible fever 
had broken out around a stagnant pool in Whitechapel ; 
that the people were dying by scores ; and that the extreme 
malignity of the cases gave reason io apprehend that they 
were allied to Asiatic cholera. On hearing this the 
Board, at our sanitary reformer's in8ta.nce, immediately 
appointed Drs. Arnott, Kay, and Southwood Smith, to 
investigate the causes of this alarming mortality, and 
generally to report on the sanitary condition of London. 
Drs. Arnott and Kay sent in a joint report, and Br. Smith 
a separate supplemental one \ in which, amongst other 
things, the pernicious effects of the foul water sold in 
London were ably set forth. These reports were circulated 
to the extent of 4,000 or 5,000 copies."* 

This inquiry ripened at length into the sanitary in- 

3uiry, into which Mr. Chadwick threw his prodigious in- 
ustry and energy. In the mean time he had been engaged 
as a member of the Commission of Inquiry, " as to the 
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best means of establishing an efficient constabulary force 
in England and Wales ;" the evidence taken in which in- 
quiry Mr. Chadwick embodied in a report as interesting 
as a novel of Dickens, and affording the moat cmious 
insight into the mode of living, the customs, and habits 
of the lowest classes of the population. When this question 
had been dismissed, Mr. Chadwick proceeded to devote 
himself almost exduaively to the great work of his life-— 
the sanitary movement. The Bishop of London, in 1889, 
moved in the Lords, that the inquiry which had been made 
at Mr. Chadwiek's instance by Drs. Southwood Smith, 
Arnott, and Kay, into the sanitary state of the metropolis, 
should be extended to the whole population, city, rural, 
and manufacturing, of England and Wales. Some residents 
in Edinburgh also petitioned that Scotland might be in- 
cluded; and accordingly. In August 1889, Lord John 
Russell addressed a letter to the Poor Law Board, autho- 
rizing them by Royal Command to extend to the whole 
of Great Britain the inquiry into preventible disease which 
had already been gone tiirough with regard to the metro- 
polis. On Mr. Chadwick devolved the onerous task <A 
setting on foot and superintending the inquiry through- 
out, of sifting evidence, and of afterwards classifying and 
condensing the information for the purposes of pub- 
lication. 

The first Report on the Health of Towns was ready for 
publication in 1842 ; and its preparation was altogether 
the work of Mr. Chadwick. it ouffht to have appeared 
as the Official Report of the Poor Law Board ; but as the 
commissioners (some of whom were at variance with Mr. 
Chadwick with respect to the administration of the New 
Poor Law) refused to assume the responsibility of a docu- 
ment which contained much that must necessarily offend 
many influential public bodies, Mr. Chadwick took the 
responsibility on nimself, and it was published as hit 
report — ^which, indeed, it was, — and accepted from him as 
such by the commissioners. 

The amount of dry, hard work encountered by Mr. 
Chadwick in the preparation of this and his other reports, 
can scarcely be estimated, except by those who know 
something of the labour involved in extracting from 
masses or evidence, written and printed, sent in from all 
parts of the empire, only the most striking results bearing 
on the question in hand which are worthy of being 
embodied in the summary report of the inquiry. Hie 
mountains of paper which Mr. Chadwick has thus bored 
through in his lifetime are immense ; and could they now 
be presented before him in one pile, they would appal 
even hie stout heart ! 

The sensation excited throughout the coimtry by the 
publication of Mr. Chadwiek's Sanitary Report, was im- 
mense. Such a revelation of the horrors lying concealed 
beneath the fair surface of our modem Chnstian civiliza- 
tion had never been made before. But Mr. Chadwick had 
no idea of exciting a sensation merely ; he had an object 
in view, which he persistently pursued. The report was 
nothing, unless followed by legislative enactments, which, 
indeed, shortly followed. A sanitary party was indeed 
formed ; and the ministers for the time being, of both 
sides in politics, were its influential leaders, giving prac- 
tical effect to the sanitary idea. 

Mr. Chadwick followed up this report in the following 
year by another elaborate report on the practice of 
interment of towns, — a work which extended and 
enforced the views of Mr. Walker on this subject. 

A Sanitary Commission was appointed in 1844, to 
entertain the whole question in its practical bearings. The 
Commission published two reports, with a view to 
legislation ; but the Free Trade struggle interfered, and 
little wos done for several years. Meanwhile our sani- 
tary reformer was occupied as a commissioner in inquiring 
into the condition of the metro])olis. This Commission pub- 
lished three reports, in which the defective drainage sewer- 
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age and water-supply of liondon were diacnssed in detail ; 
but aa yet, these recommendations have had Uttle effect. 
Municipal abuses of all kinds, remedied everywhere else, 
generally find the last strongholds in the metropolis. 
While all other Corporations ai*6 reformed, that of 
London prides itself on exemption from the law of 
progress! 

We wiU not venture to describe the character of Mr. 
Chadwick's numerous valuable reports; but we cannot omit 
merely to mention his report (published in 1845) on 
the Drainage, Paving, Cleansing, and Water-supply of 
Towns, — one of the ablest state papers ever issued from 
a Government office. 

The sanitary idea had its triumph at length in the 
enactment of the Public Health Act of 1848. and in the 
appointment of a General Board of Hoilth (of which 
Mr. Chadwiok is a member) to superintend its admiois- 
tration. Numerous supplemental measures have since 
been enacted, with a view to carrying into practical eflect 
the sanitary principles enunciated by Mr. Chadwick and 
adopted by the Bou^. They are also engaged in publishing 
reports, from time to, time, full of valuable information : 
for instance, in reference to the application of sewerage 
wat«r to agricultural purposes ; on Epidemic Cholera ; on 
Quarantine; on Drainage; on Public Lodging Houses; and 
such like. The sanitary movement, in short, is a " great 
fact ; " and that it is so, we have mainly to thank Edwin 
Chadwick, the missionary of the Sanitary Idea. 

Indeed, we do not know a more striking instance than 
that presented by this gentleman's career, of the large 
amount of good which a man strongly possessed by a 
beneficent idea can accomplish, provided he have only 
the force of purpose and perseverance to follow it up. 
Mr. Chadwick also fhmishes an illustration of this truth 
— ^that a true man, of high and original powers, works 
for the service of humanity, and not for the honours 
which it has to bestow. He is not an actual legislator, 
and yet he has been the mover of more wise measures 
than any legislator that can be named. He has possessed 
the legislature with his leading Idea ; and he has created 
a public opinion out of doors in favour of sanitary reform 
which will not let them lag, even if they would. Take 
him in all, Edwin Chadwick is one of the most useftil 
practical men living; a leading man of the time, and 
a veritable embodiment of the spirit of the ctge. If 
he be not esteemed in future times as a Clarkson or a 
Howard, it will not be because he has not deserved 
this. He will, at all events, be regarded for many 
generations to come as one of the best practical benefac- 
tors of his kind. 



AUTUMN LOVE. 



Iff an early season of life I saw Bachad : when my eyes 
first fell upon her eounteoauce, its beauty seemed a day- 
light dream. She was as a Grace in her frttiier's home. 
In my memory she is still pictured ; slight, delicate, fair, 
but flushed with flitting tints of carnation. Her figure 
was moulded to realize the soft dignity of her demeanour ; 
her head, classical in shi^, wore, with its dawn-bright 
tresses in Grecian braids, an air of gentle pride ; and in 
her eyes — mild as the eyes of a young saint wishing for 
heaven — all her maidenly emotions were expressed. 

I loved Rachsel soon : it was to me the best 
joy of life to be with her, — sweeter to hear her 
voice than to listen to the saddest music, for it came 
to my ear charged with holier mebdy. In her there 
was not alone the beauty of the sculptured Eve. The 
painter's glory was truly on her fiice, — the faith of Guido'a 
Mary, the meekness of Salvias nun. I would have 
'J'itian's golden pencil to fix her fleeting smUe, and Cario 
Dolci to immortalize her tears. But, studious and thought- 



ful, she had searched the wisdom of many days : she 
knew books, and gathered their worth in her mind : she 
was no light, fanciful beauty, blown like a May blossom 
along the banks of time, but a possessor of that second 
providence of thought, which is docile to the greater pro- 
vidence of Nature. 

When I knew that I loved Rachsel, I was candid to 
myself. I looked through a long future, and confided in 
my own faith. Hope laid many seeds in the ground, and 
I expected them all to flower. But I long hid these 
thoughts. Alone I counted over my visionary joys. 
Without willing it, I was more apparently indifferent to 
Bachssl than to most other friends. I seldom spoke, 
except on common topics, to her ; she, however, conversed 
much with me, and we were often together. I knew she 
was kindly disposed towards me, for her manners were 
friendly, and for a time she rather sought than avoided my 
society. Gradually, however, as I began to find expres- 
sion for my affection, I saw that at first it was misunder- 
stood, then it was doubted, then it was thought an illusion, 
and then it was repelled. When she discovered my 
fondness, her first feeling was one of anger ; but anger 
softened into perplexed pity, and that saddraied into 
sorrow. What I never with plain words desired, she 
could not in words deny ; but as my love was known 
without being told, so her rejection of it was kindly but 
unequivocally clear. 

Still, buoyant as I was in heart, fr^ in spirit, with an 
imagination colouring all things brilliantly, I was not 
beggared in hope. I sorrowed, but despondeid never. I 
vai^y, indeed, repined over the past, but I vagu^ 
counted on the future. At last, without a confession in 
form, I expressed the sentiments which ruled me. Rachcel, 
whose thoughts all moved on the high level of virtue, 
desired to spare me more grief, but scarcely knew how. 
No one knew of my love for her. The intercourse of our 
families was so constant that they almost seemed combined 
into one. She could not go from me, and I would not 
stay from her. When she spoke of parting as the best, 
I begged her so sorrowfully to let me remain among her 
common friends, that die consented. She even believed 
that this would be my cure ; for such a youthful fer- 
vency, so impetuous and so sudden, would undoubtedly 
waste itself away. Time, variety, the interests of the 
woiid, would, she confidently thought — as she sincerdy 
desired, — ^wear out an affection which was never tempted 
by her, never beckoned to be forbidden, but wandered evw 
in a desert, shelterless, without a place to lay its head. 

Yet I loved her with an increasing love. Many I saw 
with beauty, and youth, and brightness ot demeanour, 
and many with innocence and gentle vrisdom ; but none 
like Rachoel, who was alone in her shrine, and sacred still. 
I was unhappy. I seeluded myself in the darkness of my 
own thoughts. I made a desolation, and dwelt in it. 
Unreasoning and bitter were the complaints of my 
despair. The flowers of many summers, the plunder of 
many springe, lay at my feet ; but one snowdr<^, one 
violet, one valley -lily, was all I wanted ; and that one I 
could not have. 

What was the use of laying out gardens of hope 
if Rachsel was not to be the sweetest blossom there? 
What was the glory of a whole Corinth of palaces 
if Rachssl would not be their queen ? What was t)ie 
delight of prosperity if it rose like a harvest on an 
unpeopled isle? What was the promise of fame if its 
prophecies sounded hollow to a desolate heart ? Radisdi 
knew this now. With her kindliness and gracious 
sisterly affection, sweetly offered, but refused by my 
famished love, she again asked me earnestly to leave her. 
I wished, for a moment, that she would then peremptorily 
forbid me to see her, but I would not, could not, go un- 
compelled. I might then have bent my head upon my 
hands, and gone blind from her sight. But her entreaty 
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was not a command ; and as it was, slie said, for my sake, 
not for hers, that she desii*ed it, I felt no power to ohey. 
From that time slie waa studiously guarded in her man- 
ners. Sometimes an impulse of grateful fondness rose in 
her heart, but she checked it, lest she might mistake an 
evanescent tenderness for the kindling of the true lamp 
which alone, she knew, ought to hum and mingle its 
light with mine. When I spoke to her in words half- 
uttered and enigmatic phrases, she besought me not to 
indulge in hopes that would make me wretched. She 
said I should change ; but then I replied, that she might 
change too, which grieved her, for she saw that I would 
fondle my hopes, careless of the sorrow they might bring. 
A mortal melancholy came over me, and I thought that 
life would refuse me aU its joys. 

And the days passed, and the months and years. And 
still I loved, and Rachiel owned no love for me. When 
in society, she was to me, as to others, frank and friendly ; 
but when alone, she was serious and cold. But I saw 
that she was not unmoved by my devout affection. I 
troubled her repose. I saw her sometimes looking at me 
with an earnest, wondering look, as though her own heart 
were questioning itself, and I felt, with exulting delight, 
that after these moments she was more freely affectionate, 
ller manners softened, though whenever I expressed any 
thought of this change, the gravity of her face returned, 
and her beauty seemed to retire from my love. Still I 
was more reconciled to hope deferred, and still the time 
went on. 

At last she was parted from her home for awhile. She 
went to a distance. I yearned for her return. But as 
her absence was prolonged, it was less paiufuL I felt a 
more patient passion. She came back. By her first 
inquiring look I knew she sought to discover what in- 
fluence our separation had produced on me. And when I 
looked back love into her eyes, I saw she smiled. Soon 
alter, we seriously conversed. I wrote her a letter; 
she replied, and once more begged me, besought 
me, once more to consider whether it would not be 
better to leave her, for my own sake ; she did not say 
for hers. Had she said for hers, I would have gone ; 
but she said for mine. I answered, life might be happy 
or miserable, but her presence was like that Arabian 
amulet, whidi made all wounds liarmless while it was 
worn. Once t^ken away, the heart would bleed mor- 
tally, and I should perish. I waited a little time, and 
then went to seek her. 

I saw her in her father's garden ; she was alone. A 
purple autumn evening hushed all the world. It was a 
scene of poetry, perfiuned with the last sweets of the 
flowering season. Long alleys and Italian slopes were 
shaded by bouquets and groves from the cherry-red deep- 
ening light which poured, warm and mellow, from the 
west. A soft wind, moist with dew, wandered among 
the murmnrous leaves, still fragrant with the farawell 
breath of the summer. I met Bachcel on a lawn, such as 
fancy might picture, bright with Boccaccio's vigils, — of 
virgins fair as moonlight, dancing amid the lilies and the 
dew, floating their blond locks in the clear air, and waver- 
ing in a fairy line to the music of golden flutes. In 
Rachsl's soft smile there was a welcome. She gave me 
her hand, but spoke nothing. I looked into her con- 
scious face. I said, "I have come to you, Rachiel." 
" Then you mil stay with me," she replied, in a very 
low tone. I answered, " I must stay with you, if I live. 
Bachsel, I will stay with you for ever." I gazed again 
into her countenance. 

A light — deeper, richer, more rosy than a July sunset — 
glowed through delicate flushes on her cheek ; it played 
in a golden smile on her lip ; it passed like an angelic 
dream over her brow ; it came like morning into the blue 
orbs that now were suffused with no sorrowful tears. 
Her face, till then colourless as a snowdrop, flushed as a 



snowdrop might flush in the red evening, still pale, but 
with paleness seen through rosy air I saw that her 
bosom rose and fell, and I looked onco more into her 
eyes, and through their deep violet serenity. I saw the 
young love bom like a new star just trembling into 
heaven ; and she feU upon my neck ; I embraced her to 
my bosom, and without a spoken word the bond of 
betrothal was between us. We looked towards the west- 
em sky ; little vermilion clouds were still glowing like 
ishmds in the liquid blue, and the sighing breath of the 
evening passed over my heart, and all the blossoms of 
its hope expanded in a moment into flowers. like morn- 
ing melting into day — like two stars blending their light 
— ^like the Rhone in Lenian Lake, we should have been 
from the unspoken pledges of that hour. 

For that was the hour to which my expectations had 
been turned. Tears had watered my heart in desire for 
it ; sorrow had borne me down in despair of it ; all the 
prayers of my affection, all my x>rophecies of hope, all 
my fisncy's pictures were realized now, and Rachiel, whom 
I so treasured, was mine ; s^c was mine in undiminished 
beauty ; she was mine in surrendered love. The 
increase of h^ youth's wisdom, and knowledge, and 
virtue — the gamery of many years — ^was the dowry of 
her ripened tenderness to me. She gave me aU. in 
placing her hand in mine. As the nightingale, wound- 
ing its breast against a thorn, sorrows while it drinks 
sweetness from the flower, to sing it forth again in 
the night, so my heart, wounded by loving unloved, 
had pained itself by etemally repeating its musical 
mUerere to Rachsel. 

As a young, unripened rose — 
A rose unripenea yet, bat red. 
Blushes from its daiuuked bed. 
And with odorous petal elows. 
While the light, reflected throngh, 
Porples in its purple hue. 
So thy b<*a»ty oluabed to me. 
And my bosom glowed to thee. 

Strange wantonings of human nature ! Surprise and fear 
started in my feelings when I found that, clasping Rachtel 
to my breast, I was not stirred by those stormy emotions 
which moved me when, in days past, she sat far from my 
side. I was conscious of a cold mood ; I tried to think 
I was happy ; I assm'ed myself of my own delight. But, 
doubt as I might — wonder as I might — sorrow as I might 
— I could not but confess to myself that I had won this 
maiden's love when my own had begun to wane. It was 
all gone — all the passionate affection which grew with 
each horn*, and increased with every look ; all the abound- 
ing and burning love which had been my moving impulse 
for years was gone. It was gone — ^the devoted faitli 
which counted a day too long to be absent from Racluel, 
and a life too short to offer its sacrifice of tender ministries 
for her. 

For during her absence I had, at first as a mere refuge 
and then as a pleasuiT, sought the society of the golden- 
locked lily, whose curls had fluttered against my cheek at 
a ball. She was no more like Rached than a firefly is 
like a stai* which melts \U liquid silver into the night, 
throwing off ripples of lustre to glance and flash along 
the mellow blue. She was only a graceful, fairy-footed 
creature, innocent, simple, glad in her own trastfulness, 
who mistook fancies for thoughts, and would live on love 
like a bee clinging to the honeyed bosom of a rose. No 
one had taught her anything, and if they had it wonid 
have fixed in her mind only two ideas — ^that the good 
were loveable, and the bad hateful; and that people ought 
to be kind to each other, and think more of morals thau 
money. Her talk was tender prattle ; she seldom ex- 
pressed even these thoughts, but they were her own, and 
when I sometimes spoke with her, and met her in her 
own pathetic mood, and chatted in a low tone about the 
sufferings of the heart, and seemed passionately to urge 
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the virtue and the power of love, all tliose cxprcssioiLs 
which then were meant for my absent Rachsl sounded to 
Lily as an interpretation of my feeUngs for her. While I 
thought of Rachttl, Lily thought of me ; gradually, how- 
ever, her entire rdiance on my words, her frank utter- 
ance of her gladness in seeing me, her soft, winsome 
vrays, her sweet voice, her exquisite sensitiveness, her 
parity of sentiment, and the child-like beauty of her aspi- 
rations, influenced me; all that was dear in her was 
higher and dearer in Rachsel, yet when I pressed Rachsl 
to my heart my thoughts wandered back to Lily. I was 
startled by the consciousness. I refused to believe it. 
Surely I was unchanged : I would not admit the thought ; 
yet my emotions would move in their own sphere: I 
pleased myself with the memory of the golden-locked one, 
while I forbade myself to dwell on the idea of her. I 
retohed to be faithful to Raduel, but I knew my heart 
was already false because it needed a resolve. 

This, for awhile, went on. I saw Bachsel often ; I 
knew more of her goodness *, I measured more proudly 
the worth of her noble mind ; I saw more than ever that 
she was create to be loved ; and yet I loved her less. I 
said, indeed, not a word of my change, and I was sincere 
in my determination not to change. I would love Bachsl. 
But I delighted to meet Lily, persuading myself, by the 
casuistry of self-justification, that she was no more than a 
Platonic friend, — ^most fatal term, which covers a multi- 
tude of sins ! I dared to be jealous of her. I claimed 
privileges with her ; and gradually aU her acquaintance 
conceded them to me. And yet, even to myself I pre* 
tended not to know that 1 was doing wrong. Lily be- 
longed to entirely another circle to that which Bachsl 
formed the grace ; and thus my folly was favoured. I 
was loving Ldy without intending to win her. I had 
won Rachflil without continuing to love her. 

Whispers, however, came to the Golden Locked One, 
as I called her, and in her simplicity she asked mc, with- 
out reserve, whether I was affianced. Sad Lily 1 Her 
namesake flower, bruised and trodden, never hung on its 
stem and wept away its beauty in pearls of dew more 
mournfully than she bowed her head and let fall her 
humble tears. Her countenance, which had shone as the 
young moon, now paled as the moon poles when trium- 
phant sunlight flushes the sky all around. But that light 
was darkness to her ; and I saw that I had ii^ured a good 
heart. I had done a double wrong ; for I had loved her, 
and, loving her, would not accept the love she gave to 
mc. Racheel I had wooed while I loved her, and won 
when I loved her no more. 

As the sole atonement I could make, I told this to 
Raclucl. She listened, and 1 knew from her face — at 
first surprised into anguish, but then shaded by a proud, 
indignant calm — that a sickness had fallen on her heart. 
The paleness spread even into her eyes ; dejection drooped 
in her lashes, quivering with tears too piteous too fall. 
No reproach passed through her cold lips ; but in their 
pallor — in one upward look — in her countenance, in her 
fonn — ^what a winter of reproaches came rigorous aud 
chiU about me ! The whole current of my former love 
poured out afresh. I implored, aud spared no plea, that 
Rach«l would forgive me, and forget the past. She owed 
it to me, she said, to pardon me, but she owed it to me 
also, as to herself, to remember my broken faith. I was 
forbidden to think of her more. Never, she vowed, would 
her heart desert its own; never should another hand 
clasp her's as mine had doue. But from the unerring 
testimony of actions by which I had deceived her and 
duped myself, I could not now trust myself any more 
than she could trust me. It was better, then, that we 
sliould part. 

' So we parted. Rachael had few words to say, for she 
could not soothe, and she would not upbraid me. And I 
lost Rachel, and did not gain Lily. AVorsc than all 



other reflection was the consciousness, that I had invoked 
this treble sorrow into the world. A virtuous will has 
almost the power of a fate ; but they who would be happy 
in the enjoyment of an intense, exalted, supreme desire, 
must never for a moment fail in truth. One false act 
made a desert for me, and I am condemned to live in it 
alone. I hear that Bachsel is still the one whom 1 loved ; 
and if my memory is ever revived to her, kindly I know 
will she think of me. Lily is blithe again ; for her heart, 
free from its regrets, wakes always with ihe spring, and 
all the leaves of autumn are swept away when June 
flowers again in the vaUeys. 

But I sit in the shade of a willow, aud perhaps it is not 
only in dreams that I imagine myself once more restored ; 
to happiness in the redeemed love of Rachael. In autumn i 
she gave it to me: in autumn I lost it. Perhaps on 
some coming autumn eve it may be restored to me. 



BRITISH FAMILIES. 

An intelligent foreigner. Dr. Cams, has noted a charac- 
teristic peculiar to the British people, — one which only a 
foreigner would note , for the EngQeh themselves are un- 
conscious of the peculiarity. It is, the practice of living 
in separate and distinct families, each under its own proiier 
roof, each with an entire house, having its own distinct 
and independent entrance ; so that the practice has engen- 
dered the phrase, " The Englishman's house is his castie." 

This practice is thoroughly characteristic of the English 
people. They like individiuJity, separation, and retire- 
ment. They do not relish living in public, as foreigners 
do ; or in boarding-houses, as Ainericans do ; or in flats, 
as the Scotch and most continental people do. They like 
to have a sharp, well-defined circle di-awn round their 
family and hearth — the shrine of their sorrows, joys, and 
meditations. Experiments have been tried in England of 
" living in common ;" but they have always failed, and 
they always will fail while the national character remains as 
it is now. TheEnglish people will even prefer the rudest life 
which gives them isolation and independence, to the most 
convenient aud refined method of living in aggregation. 
They like to call their house their own, and to command 
its entrance, each for himself. There is no common hall 
or passage to their dwellings ; but each has its own |)ar- 
ticular entrance to the street, or to the road; and the tenant 
enjoys the exclusive possession of the five space between 
the ground on which his house is situated, and the sky. 
There is no second family living on the fiat above him, 
nor third family on the flat beneath him : he is the sole 
master under his own proper roof. 

Of course, the English people in towns must live in 
ranges of houses, formed into streets. This is inevitable. 
But each house is separated from the other by its parti- 
tion wall. And as soon as the Englishman can contrive 
to have a detached house for himself, separated from all 
others, and with its bit of garden-ground about it, he 
almost invariably removes thither foiihwith. Among the 
French and Germans, the practice is very diflierent. In 
their large towns, many families live under one roof. 
The houses are large, and are divided into eia^e* — ^what 
we call floors — from ten to fifteen families living in one 
building. They enter by a conunon door, and have a 
common stair to all the dwellings. Tlie English homes 
arc small high houses ; the foreign homes are large flat 
houses, each family occupying a floor, or part of a floor. 
It may be said, that the English divide their edifices 
perpendicularly into houses, to cnoble them to live as 
much apart as possible ; while the French and Germans 
divide their edifices horizontally into floors, many families 
thus living mider one common roof. 

Even in campaigning, the Englishman, to be moderately 
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comfortable, most have his tent or field-home. Freneh 
soldiers can bivouac, — lie down wrapped in their cloaks, 
on the open heath, by the night-fires of the camp, — and 
sleep soundly; English soldiers need something more 
than sleep to re&esh them ; they most feel " at home." 
This peculiarity was noted by the Duke of Wellington 
with his usual sagacity. Haydon, the painter, gives the 
following memorandum of a conversation with him at 
Walmcr on the subject : — 

" He said, every Englishman who has a home goes to 
bed at night. He found bivouacking was not suitable to 
the character of the English soldier. He got drunk, and 
lay down under any hedge. Discipline was destroyed. 
But when he introduced tents, every soldier belonged to 
his tent, and drunk or sober, he got to it before he went 
to sleep. I said, * Your Grace, the French always bivouac.' 
' Yes,' he replied, ' because French, Spanish, and all other 
nations lie anywhere. It is their habit. TAey have no 
homes: " 

Although in some of the more populous districts of 
this country — especially in Loudon and the manufacturing 
towns of Lajicashire — ^there is considerable crowding of 
families, this is not carried to anything like the same 
extent that it is on the continent. Compare Paris with 
London, for instance. In the department of the Seine, 
there were, in 1835-6, 60,467 bouses, containing 
1,106,891 |)ersons, or twenty-two persons to a house : 
so that in Paris the average number of families occupying 
each house is between four and five. But in London, in 
1851, there were 2,862,286 persons, living in 805,988 
houses, or about eight persons to one house ; and about 
seventeen families to every ten houses. Taking the whole 
of England and Wales, the average number of members 
in a family is about five ; and the average number of 
persons to each house, in the whole of England and 
Wales, is a fraction under six. 

The English practice of one fsimily living apart in 
their own " self-contained house " (as the Scotch call it), 
is prevalent all over the midland and southern districts of 
England. The proportion throughout these districts is 
eleven families to about ten houses. In the counties of 
York, Leicester, Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Derby, nearly aJl the fsmilies dwell in separate houses ; 
and it is only when we come to Lancauiire, with its 
crowded manufacturing population, that we find more 
than one family living under one roof. 

But north of the Tees a very different practice prevails. 
In the northern counties of England and nearly aU over 
Scotland, the system of L'ving in " flats " prevails in the 
towns. It is very probable that this practice originated 
in the ancient conditions of the country. Before the 
union of the two kingdoms, the border counties were 
always in a state of war. The houses were, therefore, 
built larger and stronger, and were crowded more closdy 
together, in order to occupy as little space as possible 
within the walls and fortifications which surrounded each 
town and city in those old troublous times. It is proba- 
ble, too, that Scotland adopted her style of building 
houses fi'om the continent ; for a continued intercourse 
went on between France and Scotland during the reigns 
\diich preceded the union of the crowns. Indeed, there 
are some parts of the Old Town of Edinburgh which you 
could scarcely distinguish from a part of an old French 
town. The same fashion extended itself to other Scotch 
towns, and now we find in the great cities and chief 
towns of that part of Great Britain, that the families live 
as elosely packed together as in any continental city. 
For instance, the average number of families to each 
house in Glasgow is rather above five; and the average 
number of persons to each house is iwenty-eeven. In 
Edinburgh the proportion is rather less; but even in 
Aberdeen the average is three families and twelve persons 
to every house. 



The practice of subdividing houses into flats is carried to 
a great length in Scotland. In the census of 1841, fiats 
were returned as separate houses ; and they are treated as 
such. In many cases there are several proprietors to a 
house, each proprietor owning one floor, or more-, the 
access being by the common stair and passage. These 
dwellings are considered as distinct properties, as if thiy 
were divided by party-walls, being each held by separate 
lets or leases. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that these flats are occupied by the poorer classes of the 
Scotch community. The wealthy middle classes in the 
towns there mostly live in " flats ; and from 50/. to 100/. 
annual rental is often paid for a single splendid floor. It 
is because of this practice of living in " flats ** in Scotland 
that the magnificent streets in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
are to be accounted for, beside which those of most 
English towns are poor in comparison. But, then, we in 
England have, what the Scotch have not, and perhaps care 
not for — ^the satisfaction of each living within our own 
strictly defined, independent, " self-contained," however 
humble, dwelling. 

Newcastle, like Edinburgh, boasts its New Town, whiek 
contains, perhaps, the finest streets to be found in England. 
There also the practice of living in flats is general ; other- 
wise the erection of those stately streets had been im- 
possible, because unprofitable. 

In taking the census of 1851, the fiats were not returned 
OS houses, as had been previously done s but the houses 
were returned as such, independent of the number of flats 
which they might ccmtain. 



THE MONTENEGRINS. 

The singular people who inhabit the little corner of 
mountainous country situated on the north-eastern shore 
of the Gulf of Venire, opposite to the coast of Italy, have 
fnmished a small but interesting chapter of the history 
of Europe in the nineteenth century. Although almost 
within sight of Italy, once the seat of the very highest 
civilization in Europe, and although its shores are washed 
by the Adriatic, upon whose bosom the fleets of Veoiee, 
the Queen of Cities, have ofttimes ridden, this little nook of 
the earth still remains as primitive, as unimproved, or, as 
the Rousseauites would say, as uninfected by the civilization 
of Europe as if it had been placed in the heart of Africa. 
The state of society in Montenegro, indeed, at this day, 
is a vivid and living picture of the condition of society 
in the most untrodden countries in Europe, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. 

The country is so called Monte Negro or Black 
Mountain, beouise of the black appearance of its hills, 
covered with pine forests. Many of these hills are rocky, 
with jagged peaks, and the number of them is snch that 
it is a jocular saying among the inhabitants, that when 
God was snowing stones over the world, the bag which 
contained them was burst in passing over Monten^^. 
The entire territory is only about sixty English miles in 
length, and about thirty-five miles in breadth, or about 
one-fourth the extent of Yorkshire. It contains no 
towns worthy of mention, the inhabitants living in 
villages, the largest of which numbers about a thonsand 
inhabitants. These villages are usually situated in the 
bottoms of valleys, along the banks of rivors, which con- 
tain excellent water, ^e houses consist of stones laid 
together without mortar, and they are covered with thatch. 
Each house is divided into two parts, — the one for the 
people, the other for the cattle ; and the accommodation 
afforded is of about the same quality for both. The 
principal ornaments of the dwelling are the arms and 
skulls of the enemies killed by the master of the house, 
wliich are preserved as trophies to nanind the young men 
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of the bravery of their ancestors. There are only two 
houses boilfc of solid masonry in the whole coantiy ! 

Cettigne is the chief residence of the Metropolitan, or 
Vladil[a, the head of the tribe, who not only exercises 
temporal bat also spiritual anthority over his subjects. 
Cettigne is surrounded with loop-holed walls, and is de- 
fended by a few cannons. The national diets assemble 
there, and the diplomas granted by the Russian Court to 
each new metropolitan (for the Montenegrins belong to 
the Greek or Russian Church) are preserved there. 
Stanievichi is another of those strong places, situated on 
the frontiers of the country, in an almost impregnable 
situation, and is also defended by a wail with xHirapeta 
and cannons. But the real strength of the country con- 
sists in its native fastnesses, and in the valiant character 
of its population. 

The Montenegrins in many respects resemble the 
Circassians, — in their warlike spirit, predatory habits, 
primitive manners, and extreme love of independence. 
But they are of another race, being Slavonians by descent ; 
and the language which they use, a dialect of the Servian, 
is considered the nearest of all the Slavonian dialects to the 
original Slavonic tongue. They are, doubtless, directly de- 
scended from one of the numerous Slavonic tribes which, 
about the period of the decadence of the Roman Empire, 
rushed from their fastnesses in the north to make a prey 
and a conquest of the rich countries of Southern Europe ; 
and they have held by their language, their traditions, 
manners, and customs, down to the present time. They are 
still strongly attached by feelings of race and religion to 
Russia ; the Montenegrin youth eagerly cross the wide 
extent of conntry which separates them from Russia to 
serve in the armies of the Czar, whom they regard as the 
head of their race. The number of the tribe is not pre- 
cisely known, for the Montenegrins do not trouble them- 
selves with the taking of a census. All that they care 
about is, the number of armed men they can send into 
the field, which is about 16,000 on ordinary occasions, 
but about twice that number in the case of a defensive 
war. 

The Montenegrins subsist principally by agriculture, 
which is in the mo^t primitive stat«. The fields are 
entirely cultivated by the spade, and, indeed, the hilly 
character of the country precludes any other mode of 
husbandry. The soil is, however, rich, and produces 
heavy crops of grain, with abundance of fruit, including 
the usual productions of sonthem climates. There are 
few or no horses or oxen to be seen in Montenegro, 
burdens being transported on asses or mules. Sheep and 
goat« abound, and the chief riches of the inhabitants 
consist in these, part of which they sell every winter at 
Cattaro, on account of the want of food caused by the 
deficiency of meadows. But the Montenegrins always 
take care to make up the number of their flocks again in 
spring ; and they do this after the style of the old high- 
land Caterans, by making incursions on their neighbours, 
the Turks, and carrying off their sheep with them into the 
mountains. At Cattaro the Montenegrins exchange their 
surplus com, cheese, silk, smoked mutton, butter, and 
wool, for arms and ammunition, articles of dress, and 
fhmiture, which last are of the simplest description ; 
generally preferring to take the balance in specie, which 
they place in no bank, but bury in the earth for safe 
keeping. Of all kinds of literature the Montenegrins are 
entirely ignorant, and the art of mere reading and writing 
is considered amongst them as a high degree of learning. 
Each household produces its own domestic stuffs for 
wearing ; the women spin and weave ; the men dig and 
shoot ; and each Montenegrin is bis own king. 

The government of the country is thoroughly republi- 
can, as it wos among the old Teutons. Every man who 
bears arms is on a political equality with every other 
man. Each village elects its chief by popular si^ffragc ; 



and the affairs of the whole tribe are decided by an 
assembly of those chiefs, who elect the metropolitan or 
vladika, the governor, and the serdars, or military com- 
mandants. They meet on a meadow at Cettigne, and 
there transact the public business of Montenegro. There 
is sometimes a great deal of furious debating ; and when 
this has continued for some time, the .bell of the monas- 
tery, which is close at hand, is tolled for silence. This is 
immediately restored, on which the metropolitan asks 
what is their decision. Their answer is universally the 
same : — " Let it be as thou wishest, Vladika." Although 
the dignity of metropolitan descends from father to son 
in the Petrovich family, the inhabitants are not bound 
to pay obedience to lum, or to any other dignitary, — 
the power of the vladika is entirely a moral one. 
TIls is the case with all the minor magistrates — ^they can 
only give advice, and support it with the authority of 
religion. The country does not possess any written or 
printed law of any sort. The public opinion of the people 
for the time being is the only law. Even if a Monte- 
negrin commit murder, there is no anthority to repress 
him ; but the relatives of the mnrdered person, as in 
Corsica, take the law into their own hands, — ^hence feuds 
were very frequent until within the last few years. Some- 
times whole villages were drawn into those feuds, and made 
war upon each other with great ferocity. Families avenged 
the death of their relatives, and the inhabitants of villages 
took part against those of another district. Sometimes 
truces were established between the contending parties, 
as, for instance, when they had adjoining fields to cnltivate. 
At the attack of a foreign enemy, all private feuds were 
instantly suspended. 

Of late years the Montenegrins have adopted a more 
pacific mode of settling their quarrels. We do not know 
that they have stolen a page out of Cobden, because they 
never heard of him ; but they have adopted the principle 
of arbitration in a very decided form. Each of the parties 
at quarrel chooses an equal number of aHl>iters, from ten 
to forty. These arbiters, called kmeti, receive the com- 
plaints of both sides, and examine minutely into all the 
circumstances of the case, and they estimate a gun-shot 
wound or a sabre-cut not according to the injury which 
has been inflicted, but according to that which might have 
been done. After mature deliberation they give their 
verdict, from which there is no appeal. The guilty party 
is punished by fine, one wound being gener^y taxed at 
ten ducats, two at twenty, and a murder at 120 ducats. 
Quarrels between individuals, families, and villages, can 
only be settled in this way. In cases of homicide, the 
guilty person must beg psordon publicly, the judges and 
spectators forming a circle, in the midst of which the 
murderer, having suspended from his neck a gun, a sword, 
or a poignard, must creep on his knees to the feet of the 
nearest relative of the deceased, who, taking the weapon 
from the murderer's neck, raises and embraces him, 
saying, " God pardon yon." This ceremony is called the 
circle of blood, and it is concluded by a feast, at which the 
relatives on both sides are present, and it usually ends 
in a sincere reconciliation. 

The crime of conjugal infidelity, as among ancient 
peoples, is punished with fearful severity among the 
Montenegrins. The husband, on having sufficient proofs 
of his wife's guilt, may kill her forthwith without incurring 
any penalty or odium. An unmarried woman guilty of a 
similar fault is stoned to death, her father throwing the 
first stone ; and her seducer is shot by his own relations. 
But such cases are exceedingly rare, the Montenegrins 
being a scrupulously virtuous people. 

Theft is punished by making the guilty party pay seven- 
fold the value of the stolen object. The guilty person is 
not always exposed, although his crime may have been 
detected. The individual despoiled makes proclamation 
of his loss, nod also of the sum which he will give for its 
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restoration. If any one happens to know the thief, he 
does not denounce him, but sends him word by an inter- 
mediate person that his crime is detected. When the thief 
finds that he is known, he restores, by means of the go- 
between, the stolen thing io its owner, who remains 
ignorant of his name. 

This small but brave community of people, like most 
mountaineers, have successfully vindicate their independ- 
ence against many foreign attacks. They have more than 
once beaten back the overwhelming forces of the Ottoman 
Empire. They have been in a state of perpetual hostility 
to the Tm*ks ever since the fourteenth century, and they 
took an active part in all the wars of the Venetians 
against the Ottoman government. About the beginning 
of the last century the Montenegrins declared themselves 
the subjects of Peter, the Russian czar, in order to obtain 
the benefit of his protection ; and ever since then they have 
looked to Russia as their ally against Turkey, their 
hereditary enemy. The Turks on more than one occasion 
made the attempt to exterminate them, but always failed. 
In 17d6 a Turkish army of 80,000 men sent on such a 
mission, was itself totally annihilated by the Moutenegnus 
under their Yladika Peter Petrovich. Since that time 
the Turks have never ventured to attack Montenegro until 
within the last few months, when they have agdn failed ; 
their repulse, though not so disastrous, being still more 
humiliating than the former. The Montenegrins them- 
selves daim to be the subjects of Russia — allied as they 
are to it by blood, language, religion, and traditions ^ and 
before many years are over we may find them become 
veritable Russian subjects. What effect this may have on 
the politics of Europe we shall not hexje venture to 
discuss. 



AN IMPROBABLE STORY. 

Wk do not know why it is that novel writers will give us 
books which arc thoroughly and utterly improbable. Im- 
probability is not the soul of romance, as some people 
seem to think, or else a pantomime would be the most 
romantic of all creations. The plainest prosiest truth is 
far more pregnant with the elements of romance than 
extravagant and overstrained fiction, and the best novels 
are built upon bases of truth, the accessories, colouring, 
grouping, and arrangements only belonging to the imagina- 
tion, or if you please the " creative genius" of the authors. 
There is in such works an aspect of reality which appeals 
to the mind, and throws over the story a sort of historical 
caste j but that advantage is lost when writers, for the 
sake of effect, draw characters for which there is no 
groundwork in human life — at aU events in general ex- 
perience ', tell of actions without sufficient motives ; evoke 
startling incidents which hang upon the plot like excres- 
cences ; and link together the whole with inconsistencies 
and contradictions. The highest art is that which con- 
ceals itself and looks like nature, and the best fiction is 
that which has all the appearance of trutL This seeking 
for effect which leads to incongruity and extravagance is 
as fatal to novels as the marks of the brush or the rough 
chippings of the chisel would be to the picture or the 
statue. It prevents us from realizing what is intended to 
be represented by keeping our attention fixed on the clumsi- 
ness of the machinery, on the action of which the illusion 
depends ; and after we have got through three volumes, 
we come to the conclusion, that a great deal of pains has 
been taken to prevent us from believing that they arc 
true. 

We have read Mrs. Trolloi)c*s last novel, T/te Young 
Heiress t^ and the perusal has brought these thoughts into 
our minds. Mrs. Trollope, as an authoress, is pretty well 

* The Young Hehren — A novel bj Mrs. Trollope : in three 
Tolnmes. London : Hurst and Blaokett. 1853. 



known to the reading public, and has written some works 
which have made a noise in their day. The general im- 
pression of her works is, that they are sharj), shrewd, sar- 
castic, and piquant, with a tendency towards coarseness, 
but a broad adherence to nature. People who pretend to 
know, and perhaps do know, say that Mrs. Ti'ollope's 
principal characters are portraits from well-known originals, 
more or less caricatured. That in fact the lady is a sort 
of literary Hogarth, giving us bird's-eye views of the 
foibles of the world. Tlie many have looked for some- 
thing from her pen as a kind of revelation, and the few 
have dreaded the effect of their images, made distorted, 
grotesque, or hideous in her pages. Such a writer, from 
causes we have on other occasions sufficiently dwelt on, is 
pretty sure to receive a large share of public attention. 
There are more who hope to enjoy the fun or the scandal 
than there are to dread the ridicule or the opprobrium, 
and in the democracy of literature, the majority carries 
the day. A book may be spiteful, but it amuses, — vin- 
dictive, but it teUs secrets ; and in either case it sells, and 
is read with a keen appetite. TAe Young Heire*»t how- 
ever, does not sustain that reputation. It is neither 
sharp, shrewd, nor satirical. It does not seem to open 
up any private afioirs, and we do not think anybody will 
recognise his likeness or that of a friend among the per- 
sonages. It is simply a novel of what we may call the 
domestic school If we may judge, Mrs. Trollope has 
been tempted out of her own line of art by the success of 
such books as VilleUe, Ruth, and others of that school, 
and has failed in her new walk. In order that wc may 
justify the approach to almost unqualified condemnation 
which we are inclined to pronounce, we will sketch the 
outlines of the story and the main incidents, and then 
leave our readers to judge for themselves. 

The story opens at a lonely house in Cornwall, known 
as the Warren House, tenanted by a very singular family. 
First, there is the master, Mr. Rudey, who is one of those 
unmitigatedly bad people seldom found except in the 
world of romance. Then there is the housekeeper, Sarah 
Lambert, a gaunt, haggard, careworn-looking woman, 
more touched by trouble than by years, with that deter- 
mined cast of features, and those intense unwinking black 
eyes, generally possessed by those who in novels do des- 
perate deeds. The other two personages are — William, 
a fine daring boy of some fifteen or thereabouts, a na- 
tural son of the head of the family ; and Helen, a beautiful 
girl of about twelve, a daughter of Mr. Rixley's deceased 
wife. After introducing lis to these actors in the drama, 
the tale takes a retrospective turn, and goes back some- 
thing like a dozen years or more. At that time, Mr. 
Rixley, who is a most mysterious individual, was a bache- 
lor. Some time before that — say four years — ^he had 
come to Warren House, no one knew whence, and no one 
knew why. His companion was a beautiful lady — the 
mother of William, but the terms of their intimacy pre- 
vented any neighbourly visiting with the surrounding 
families. Shut out as the poor woman was from society, 
she had not even the solace of the sympathy and com- 
panionship of the man between whom and her so doubtful 
a relationship existed. Mr. Rixley — who was handsome 
of course, as all such people are in books — ^had ouUived his 
liking for his companion. He was absent from home for 
weeks or months at a stretch, and when he made his ap- 
pearance, he brought terror instead of joy to his house- 
hold. He was only const^mt to one thing, and that was 
excursions upon the water. He had a splendid boat-house 
built on the shore near his residence, and a capital boat ; 
but even in this pursuit his demoniacal propensities peep 
out. He had no pleasure in sailing over the calm waters ; 
he did not even care to put off when there is what 
sailors call a good capfuU of wind. No, it is only storms 
that he delights in — the fiercer and wilder the better. 
When the lightnings flash fiercely, and the thunder roars 
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its loudest, and the wind blows its very liardest, and the 
mad waves, crested with foam, rise up like wat^ moun- 
tains and heat upon the iron-bound coast as though they 
would shake the foundations of what poets call "our 
island home/' — then Mr. Rixley puts to sea, then he is in 
his element, then he curls his lip — as all heroes of his kind 
do curl their lips, as though in scorn of the elemental war, 
— and seems to delight in the danger around him. He of 
course appears to bear a charmed life through all these 
perils, but he has drowned at least one boatman. However, 
he behaved very liberally to the widow, and that and the 
fact that he pays good wages is enough to induce men to 
risk their lives whenever his whims desire gratification in 
that way. 

While Mr. Rixley was amusing himself in this fashion, 
William's mother ied, — an event at which Mr. Rixley 
was rather pleased than otherwise ; but even as the lion 
or the eagle wants a mate, so man, like him, cannot exist 
without some companionship with the other sex. So he 
quickly began to look out for another mistress of his 
house, — though, to give him his due, we must add that 
this time it was a legitimate mistress. He soon — and so 
far as such a term could be applied in his case — fell in 
love with a beautiful but dependent girl, and married her. 
He brought her to the Warren House without any 
attempt at concealing the existence of the little Wilh'am, 
who still ran about there ; and then alter, not a honey- 
moon but a honey-fortnight, relapsed into his old habits, 
foreot his love, and treated his wife with just the same 
indifference and neglect as he had formerly evinced to his 
mistress. But his wife was a good, mild creature, who 
submitted patiently without a murmur or a rraionstrance. 
Her love lapsed into indifference, too, with equal speed. 
She was glad when he went away, and sorry when he 
came home. She took to the little William just as though 
he had been her own child. When her own daught^, 
the little Helen, came, she brought up and taught the 
children together ; and as she was what is called a visit- 
able person, she enjoyed the friendship of good Mr. 
Bolton, the village clergyman, and such other acquaint- 
ances as the neighbourhood afforded. It would be a 
waste of time to point out how intensely melodramatically 
unnatural all this is ; but what is to come is still more 
unnatural. 

Mr. Rixley did not interfere much with the domestic 
an-angements at Warren House. He left the servants of 
the household perfectly under the control of his wife, and 
seemed to regard it not so much aa his home as a sort of 
inn, where he might come and go at pleasure. But some 
time after his marriage, there was an exception to that 
rule. He found that the children's nurse was not quite a 
proper person to occupy that pos*'tion ; and giving her, 
we suppose, either a month's warning or a month's 
wages — ^the latter, we should think, considering what a 
sudden peremptory sort of gentleman he was, — sent her 
about her business. He did not, however, intend that 
the children should be without a nurse, for he soon 
informed his wife that he had found a young woman fit 
for the situation; and in that capacity Sarah Lambert 
made her appearance. She was not then the wasted, 
wild-looking, haggard woman she had become at the 
opening of the story, but a beautiful creature of the 
Corsair-bride order. In suitable costume, with a dagger 
at her side, she might have personated that fierce sultana 
Crulnare, of whom Byron sings. Her hair rivalled the 
raven's wing, and her magnificent black eyes, instead of 
lighting up a wreck of fine features, set off a countenance 
such 'as a sculptor among the old Greeks might have 
coveted for a model, and then, Pygmalion-like, adored the 
the image of. Mrs. Rixley did not require a character 
with this paragon of nursery-maids ; did not want to 
know where she came from, or to whom she belonged, or, 
in fact, any of her antecedents. Stranger still, that lady 



did not entertain any of those suspicions such an affair 
was so likely to raise up in a female breast. She even 
put up without questioning with a certain haughtiness of 
manner her new domestic exhibited towards her, and 
things went on much after their old fashion. As time 
wore on, Sarah Lambert became as fond of the children 
as though she had been their mother, and contracted a 
sort of surly liking for Mrs. Rixley herself. 

This was the posture of affairs when an incident hap- 
pened which let a little light in upon the unaccountable 
darkness of Mrs. Rixley^s mind. During an evening 
stroll she wandered in the vicinity of the boat-house 
which her husband had built. At the top of the steep 
rugged flight of steps which led down the precipitous 
rock to it, she paused as the voices of persons ascending 
reached her ears. Drawing back into a recess, not for 
the purpose of listening, but merely to escape observa- 
tion, the persons passed close to her, and they were 
Mr. Rixley and the nurse. Their conversation speedily 
convinced Mrs. Rixley of the terms upon which her 
husband and the handsome nursemaid whom he addressed 
not as Saiah, but as Almeria, stood. Mrs. Rixley. timid, 
nervous woman as she is described, did not scream ; she 
silently kept in her hiding-place. Neither did she take 
any notice of the occurrence. Sarah Lambert was 
suffered to remain without remark ; Mr. Rixley to take 
his own course unmolested. Yet Mrs. Rixley took the 
discovery to heart, and died out of a pure sense of 
degradation a year or two afterwards. We cannot pre- 
tend to analyze this portion. It is quite a new chapter 
in human nature. All we can say is, that Mrs. Rixley's 
sknll would be very valuable to a phrenologist, for it 
would show a mind possessing the most incongruous 
characteristics. 

After Mrs. Rixley's death, Mrs. Lambert became the 
sole mistress of the Warren House, which had then seen 
three female dynasties in the course of a few years. 
When that took place we cannot exactly decide, for the 
chronology of the book is rather imperfect and puzzling. 
As nearly as we can fix it, William was then six or seven, 
and Helen three or four years old. The story now takes 
a jump once more. The retrospect is finished, and we 
are brought rapidly back to the starting-point. The 
intervening period has been passed without much that is 
remarkable. Mr. Rixley has been a good deal absent. 
His affection for Mrs. Lambert has burnt out. Hers for 
him has changed into hate, and she has only kept at 
Warren House out of affection for the children, whom 
Mr. Bolton, the clergyman, has acted as tutor to. Then 
comes another phase. Mr. Rixley circumscribes his 
housekeeping and sends away the servants. He wants to 
take William to sea with him, as Mrs. Lambert believes, 
to drown, and so get rid of him ; and a fierce quarrel 
ensues. At this point the children begin to exhibit their 
individuality. They take part with Mrs. Lambert against 
their father, and the boy of fifteen and the girl of 
twelve talk together just as a melodramatic hero and 
heroine do before the blue fire begins. Imagine, if it be 
possible, the kd making this speech to his little sister. 
'* Her 1 Sarah Lambert 1 the being who has watched over 
his dying wife, and the motherless children she left, more 
like an angel than a woman! I remember how, day 
after day and night after night, she would sit watching 
by your dear pale mother's bed, and only steal away from 
time to time just to see that yon and I wanted for nothing. 
* * * Ay, and she was very kind to him, too, ungrateful 
tyi-ant as he is. I have seen her gentle ways with him a 
thousand times, when he has been as sullen as a bear to 
her in return ! Yet now he curses her. Helen, I hate 
him 1 " And just fancy the little girl talking thus : — 
** I wish yon would not talk in such a very drcadfVd way, 
WiUiam. If you really love me, you never will talk to 
me in such a very shocking way again." The Rosa 
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Jane Matilda school could not snqtass that style. It 
woold he just the thing for the " goda " at the most 
melodramatic of the mioors, hut is rather ont of place in 
a regular expensive three-Tolume novel. 

We must horiy o?er this part of the tale, where the 
incidents crowd on each other with startling rapidity. 
The quarrel between Mrs. Lamhert and her former lover 
subsides in a strange way. In a very matter-of-foet 
fashion, it is agreed that all love-making nonsense shall 
he forgotten, and that they shall assume the prosaic 
relationship of master and housekeeper. Then Mr. 
Rialey becomes confidential, after, by-the-by, he has had 
William in and very gratuitously abused him, and 
reproached the boy with his base birth. He then tells 
Mrs. Lambert his secret history. His name is not 
Riiley. It was once, but a rdative of his mother's, 
named Beauchamp, left him large estates on condition of 
his taking that name. He has a brother, the Rev. Mr. 
Rixley, whom he hates because the brother supplanted 
him in a love affair, and his only gratification is, that 
Helen will keep her uncle ont of the property : he has 
made a will — which he shows Mrs. Lambert — ^to 
secure that, but he hopes to have a male heir yet, he 
adds, for he is just going to marry again. After this 
eztraordinaiy scene, he wants something nice for supper, 
just as ogres and giants in fairy tales do when they have 
committed some enormity ; and after supper Mrs. Lam- 
bert must mix him a glass of negus. Then to bed. 

By the next morning, important changes have taken 
place. William has gone. His bedroom window is 
open, and the sheets tied together and hanging from it 
show how he got out. For anything that appears, he 
might have gone quietly out of the front-door ; but then 
the sheets furnish a more dramatic means of escape. 
Mr. Rixley, too, it is found, has died in the night. Then 
Mrs. Lambert invokes the assistance of Mr. Bolton. 
She confesses to him her own history, tells him of the 
revelations Mr. Rixley had made to her, and the result is, 
Mr. Rixley's brother is sent for, and inquiries made after 
William, though without discovering the fugitive. The 
Rev. Mr. Rixley, the brother of the deceased, arrives. 
He is a good but cold man, and seems disinclined to take 
any tronble on behalf of his niece. He appears to think 
that Mr. Bolton may become her guardian, and proposes, 
after the Amend of his brother, to leave the village 
clergyman in that position ; but here a romantic incident 
turns him fh>m his purpose. His niece is brought to 
him, and her likeness to her grandmother melts his 
heart. He takes her to his arms, claims her for his own 
Helen, and it is settled at once that he is to be her future 
guardian. The ftineral, however, is not to pass over 
quietly. Suspicion spreads among the villagers that Mr. 
Rixley has come to his end by unfair means, and points 
to the runaway William as the criminsl. With a 
love for the dead man which they never displayed during 
his life, the rough fishermen, headed by one "Commodore 
Jack," who is somewhat rougher than the rest, insist that 
there shall be an inqnest. Accordingly, as poor Hood's 
song runs, " The coroner sat on the dead, with all his 
jttijmen," and it being proved that the deceased died of 
poison, a safe verdict to that effect — ^but that how said 

gnson was administered was unknown — ^is returned. Mr. 
olton and Mr. Rixley share in the idea that William is 
a murderer. Helen, remembering that conversation 
which we have quoted, cannot divest herself of the same 
opinion ; Sarah Lambert alone stoutly asserts that Wil- 
liam is innocent of his father's death, and her determina- 
tion to prove it. 

From this era the story divides itself into two parts — 
the one pertaining to William the other to Helen. We 
will trace the course of each stream of narrative to " the 
meeting of the waters " near the end. " Ladies first." 
Helen becomes the inmate of her uncle's £unily, the 



Lord Chancellor having authorized the guardianship, and 
allowed a munificent sum per annum for the support of 
the young heiress. Helen has a great capacity for 
winning affection, and becomes the favourite of aunt, 
unde, and cousins. She is allowed, too, to have a great 
deal of her own way. She influences the removal of the 
family to her own seat. She is pnident beyond her 
years in not asking for extravagant expenditure. She 
becomes at seventeen, with the fim consent of her uncle, 
the mistress of her own household and the comptroller 
of her own privy purse. She pinches here and cuts down 
there, and improves the farming of the land, and sets out 
the ornamental park for sheep-grazing, as though she had 
been bom an improving country gentleman instead of a 
yonng lady. But she does not do this for the love of 
money, nor out of any tendency to stinginess. She does 
it to scrape together money enough to buy a commission 
for her cousin Henry, who has a turn for the Army, and 
a dreal of the Church, for which he is destined. When 
that object is accomplished, then Helen Rixley grows liberal 
again. Of course it is not to be supposed that she does 
not fall in love. It would be impossible to " make up " 
a heroine without that. There is a family called the 
Harringtons in the neighbourhood. The sisters are the 
deut*st friends of Helen, and the brother something 
dearer. Not a word of wooing has passed, but they both 
understand it by that freemasonry, or electric sympathy, 
or magnetic attraction, which from time out of mind has 
existed between lovers. But " the course of true love 
never did run smooth." Where there are no real obsta- 
cles, imaginary ones are pretty sure to be created. The 
prudent, sensible Helen Rixley, or rather, we should say 
now, Helen Beauchamp, has heard George Harrington 
talk some of those rhapsodies about honour to which 
enthusiastic young men sometimes give vent, from which 
she infers that the mystery which hangs over her brother 
William would be regarded as a stain which would pre- 
vent their marriage ; so when George Harrington offers, 
she reftises, under the plea, that there is a mysterious bar- 
rier which she cannot indicate with more precision, and 
cannot overleap, and that they must forget one another. 

At this point we turn to the adventures of William 
Rixley. Mrs. Lamhert, in the fulfilment of her vow, 
devotes her life to a search after him. She learns that 
William has gone to Holland, and then enlisted in an 
English regiment bound for the Cape of Good Hope. She 
has some uttle property in Falmouth, which she settles 
the management of, and then makes the voyage. Arrived 
at the Cape, she finds that the regiment has gone on to 
India ; and, nothing daunted, she again commits herself to 
the sea. More disappointments follow. When she reaches 
India, she hears that the corps has gone on a dangerous 
expedition to the interior. She resolves to wait. At last 
the regiment returns, but no such name as that of William 
Rixley is to be found in the muster-rolL In despair, 
Mrs. Lambert is about to return to England. Her passage 
is taken on board a homeward-bound ship. The next 
dav she is to commence the voyage ; when lo ! a yonng 
officer, who visits the family in whose house she lives, 
tells in her hearing, of a yonng hero, a private in his 
regiment, who has performed astounding feats of valour. 
He has saved his captain's life, rescued the colours which 
had been captured, and preserved the honour of the regi- 
ment, and is now on the highroad to fame and fortune. 
The name of this lucky adventurer is William Maurice ; but 
when Mrs. Lambert hears this description, she is con- 
vinced that it is William Rixley, and before an hoar has 
passed, the nurse and nursling embrace each other. Mrs. 
Lambert tells him of the death of his father, but conceals 
the sinister suspicions respecting himself ; teUs him, too, 
of the change in the fortunes of his sister Helen, and that 
she has taken the name of Beauchamp, and then arranges 
to remain with him in India. 
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Six years or so after this, a neighbour of Helen Bean- 
champ's brings some friends from London. Among tbem 
is one Colonel Maurice, recently returned from India. 
All the men admire him, all the women are mad about 
him. For knowledge, chiTalry, and majestic beauty, he 
is a paragon. Helen does not see him, for she sddom 
goes into society ; but her closest friend, Agnes Har- 
rington, falla in love with him, and the affection being 
mutual, a match is arranged. Neither George Harrington 
nor any of liis family think the acknowledgment of Colonel 
Maurice, that he is an illegitimate sou, a bar. That opens 
Helen's eyes to the false view she has taken of the esti- 
mate her lover would have put upon her own funily 
affairs. An explanation ensues, and it is arranged the 
two marriages shsU take place together. When the parties 
meet, Helen and the colonel, of course, recognise each 
other, and the happiness of all is at its height. It may 
seem strange to our readers that when Colonel Maurice 
returned to England he did not seek out his sister. It 
may seem stranger, that when he heard the Harringtons 
often speak of her, he did not recognise the name of 
Beauchamp. But the fact is, that Mrs. Trollope here 
makes a mistake, which spoils the connection of the 
story and the development of the plot. She states that 
Mrs. Lambert, who has died in the mean time, never told 
William of his sister's change of name, though in the first 
interview between Mrs. Lambert and William in India, she 
makes her give him the information in so many words. 
While remarking this incongruity, we may also as well re- 
mark, that those of our readers who are acquainted with the 
routine of military promotion will laugh at the authoress, 
who represents a private soldier in the royal service, how- 
ever heroic, rising in six years to the rank of colonel. 

One more trial has to be endured. A disappointed 
admirer of Agnes Harrington conduces to Colonel Maurice 
being accused of the murder of his father. From this 
charge, however, there is a ready though veiy improbable 
means of extriestion. An attorney at Falmouth holds 
Mrs. Lambert's will and one of those mysterious sealed 
letters which we hear of in the world of fiction now and 
then, to be opened only after the death of the writer. The 
will and the letter were deposited by Mrs. Lambert the 
day before the death of Helen's father. In the letter she 
coolly announces her intention to poison that gentleman, 
— partly out of revenge for her own wrongs, partly 
because he should not marry again, and have an heir, and 
deprive Helen of the wealth he would leave. This letter, 
of course, puts the crime upon the right shoulders. Helen 
divides her property with her brother; the marriages 
take phice : and all ends happily. 

We think we should have been justified in calling this 
aa impossible rather than an improbable story. The 
eseape by sheets from the window when the front-door 
was avaUable ; the going abroad of WiUiam, and the 
enlistment there in an English regiment ; his rapid pro- 
motion ; the non-recognition of his sister's name ; the 
writing of the self-aocnsing letter by Mrs. Lambert with- 
out apparent motive ; its too opportune production, and 
many other blemishes, deform the book, which is not 
characterised by any surpassing charms of style ; and we 
are led to the conclusion, that it is very improbable, in 
these days of cheap and good books, that this improbable 
story will become a finvourite. 



THE STEERAGE. 

The refined and intelligent people who pass from city to 
city in floating palaces, may have indistinct recollections 
of feeling qualmish in damask-curtained berths, and 
slopping over their tea by some strange confusion of the 
Iftws of gravity* but they know nothing at all of the 
beauties of navigation as experienced by the people qui 



irane mare eurrutU in the steerage of packet-ships. If 
they did, they would change their minds before they got 
half seas over, in a trans-atlantic voyage. They would 
wish themselves in heaven before they had been twenty- 
four hours out. We speak not without experience, and 
can sympathise with the people who are courteously im- 
prisoned in our harbour, so that they may have every | 
chance of getting sick before they come ashore. We ven- 
ture to say that no Christian who has ever endured a 
steerage passage would think it conscionable to add a 
quarantine to tJie end of it. 

The steerage, second cabin, hold, or whatever else you 
may call it, is not Turkey carpeted, veneered with rose- j 
wood, nor perfumed with rose-water. It is a marine | 
cellar, into which you descend by a trap-door and ladder 
— ^a night vrith half a dozen dim stars in the shape of 
half a dozen dead-lights in the low heaven of the deck. 
Around the sides are little pigsty-looking berths, made of 
rough boards, rudely nailed up. The mattresses are laid 
upon them, one above another, as thick as they can be 
stowed, and admit sleepers on each. It is incredible how 
many people may be thus stowed away around the ribbed 
sides of a thousand-ton ship. 

Suppose we embark at Liverpool. It rains. A number 
of emigrant agents send down the luggage, — all manner 
of chests, boxes, kettles, and trumpery, with the pro- 
visions of the people they have agreed to transport at so 
much a head. All are turned in together into a place 
which bears not the slightest resemblance to the nice, 
airy, commodious cabin which the printed bills and 
spoken lies of the said agents had led the people to 
expect. Such a chaos no world was ever made of. But 
there is no use or chance of grumbling. Leave that for 
the time when your stock of provisions, promised to be 
ample, grows low. Grab your own now if you can, or 
see it hopelessly buried under piles of heavy and wet 
boxes which come later, if you can't. The stifled air of 
the crowded hold is sickening enough, but you are there 
and must make the best of it. A hundred more are in 
the same misery, and withal, the scene is so ludicrous 
that human nature comforts itself and becomes funny. 
The agents are gone, the captain is busy and cross, the 
mate swears if you speak to him, the cook is unapproach- 
able, half the provisions you engaged to have brought on 
board for you did not arrive in season, nothing is accord- 
ing to agreement, nobody cares a pin for you, and it is 
just the same with every one else. 

Here are Scotch, Irish, English, Welsh, Germans, end 
a stray Yankee or two, and it is really wonderful how 
soon they harmonise. The goods and chattels are over- 
hauled and accommodatingly piled and lashed to the 
stanchions amidships, as w^ as the greenest of landsmen 
know how to obey a swearing " mate." The said mate 
and a couple of hands have themselves lashed a big bin, 
holding about ten tons of potatoes, and we are getting to 
sea. Hungry people must eat, and around a smoky fire 
on deck each family party appears with saucepan, pot or 
skillet, and boils, fries or bakes ad libitum and according 
to opportunity. Burnt or raw, it goes down with a good 
relish, for Neptune has not yet asserted his rights. After 
supper and various devotional exercises, according to the 
various faiths, as the motion becomes somewhat alarming 
to weak stomachs, there is a general turning into bed of 
women and children, effected by means of dim candles 
which hardly illuminate far enough to make state-room 
doors or curtains of any consequence. There are all sorts 
of talk. Some are jolly and some are sad. But those 
who have never been at sea before — who are the great 
majority — are quite serious. By about midnight there is 
enough to make them so. The captain, thinking things 
below may be left too loose for a storm, and feeling one 
approaching, has sent down the mate and hands to lash 
all taut. Of all the blasphemy that ever broke loose 
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from Pandemoniam, this of the mate caps the climax. 
He amithematizes every particular box, pot, and kettle, 
for he has come rather too late, and things get loose 
faster than he can fasten them. 

In fiict, about this time commences a regular see-saw 
— ^yon go np, we go down. The whole ridge of boxes 
and chests amidahip tumbles in the darkness, and visits 
first this side and then that. All the pots, pans, pails, 
and nameless vessels, no matter how indispensable, which 
the careful women had stowed away under their beds, 
begin to enter into the grand milie and go rattling, 
thundering, and yelling across the ship, like sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals, 'ilie very devil is to pay. 
Everything is upset and smashed. Kegs, boxes, and 
barrels, filled with unmentionable articles, are all smashed 
and their contents spilled. At every interval of the 
horrible clatter may be heard the anathemas of the afore- 
said mate, who, at last, having cursed and not lashed all 
and several of the moveables, retreats aloft with his dim 
lantom and leaves darkness that may be felt. 

The next visitor is a sea to the amount of some few 
hogsheads, which comes pouring down the hatchway, 
followed soon by another and another, till you crawl out 
of your berth at the peril of your head, and, if you can, 
seize your most valuable trunk or box, and put that into 
it. When daylight comes, things are pretty much at 
sixes and sevens. The storm raging and yon wishing 
yourself back where you came from. But in this dreary, 
dirty, noisome Babel yon spend a good month, and sea- 
sickness is perhaps the greatest blessing you ei^oy the 
whole time. Surdy it is, unless you happen to love 
tobacco, and have some. Otherwise you are doomed to 
a villany of odours which beggars all description, among 
which the fumes of dirty old pipes are comparatively like 
the zephyrs of Araby the blest. 

Yet thousands of people who had comfortable homes in 
the old countries seek new ones in America through the 
steerages of our packet-ships. — American Newspaper, 



BYRON'S MAID OP ATHBNS. 

The " Maid of Athens," in the very teeth of poetry, has 
become Mrs. Black of Egina ! The beautiful Teresa 
Makri, of whom Byron asked back his heart, of whom 
Moore and Hobhouse, and the poet himself, have written 
so much and so passionately, has forgotten the sweet 
burthen of the sweetest of love songs, and taken the nn- 
romantic name, and followed the unromantic fortunes of a 
Scotchman. The commodore proposed that we should 
call upon her on our way to the temple of Jupiter, this 
morning. Mr. Black was out — Mrs. Black was in. We 
walked up the creaking steps, with a Scotch terrier bark- 
ing and snapping at our heels, and were met at the door 
by, really, a very pretty woman. She smiled as I apolo- 
gized for our intrusion, and a sadder or a sweeter smile I 
never saw. She said her welcome in a few simple words 
of Italian, and I thought there were few sweeter voices in 
the world. I asked her if she had not learned English 
yet. She coloured, and said, " No signore 1 " and the 
deep spot in her cheek faded gradually down, in tints a 
painter would remember. Her husband, she said, had 
wished to learn her language, and would never let her 
speak English. I began to feel a prejudice against him. 
Presently, a boy of perhaps three years came into the 
room, an ugly, white-headed, Scotch-looking little ruffian, 
thin-Upped, and freckled, and my aversion for Mr. Black 
became quite decided. "Bid you not regret leaving 
Athens ?" I asked. " Very much, signore," she answered, 
with half a sigh; "but my husband dislikes Athens." 
Horrid Mr. Black ! thought I. I wished to ask her of 
Lord Byron ; but I had heard that the poet's admiration 
had occasioned the usual scandal attendant on every kind 



of pre-eminence, and her modest and timid manners, 
while they assured me of her purity of heart, made me 
afraid to venture where there was even a possibility of 
wounding her. She sat in a drooping attitude on the 
coarsely-covered divan, which occupied three sides of the 
little room, and it was difficult to believe that any eye but 
her hnsband's had ever looked upon her, or that the 
** wells of her heart " had ever been drami upon for any- 
thing deeper than the simple duties of a wife and mother. 
— Summer Cruise by N. P. Willis. 



SUMMER. 

A SONG. 

Balmy freshness fills the wuds, 
In the ear the com is swcllin' ; 

Aud the lark aboon yon cluds 
O' our gratefu' hearts is tellln'. 

Briskly rins the caller stream, 
Blythe the siller trouts are loupiu', 

.Saft the dew, wi' diamond gleam, 
Frae the infant harebeirs coupin'. 

Sun-glints cheer ilk grove and glndc, 
Zephyrs o'er the meads arc playin', 

Sweet their kiss to yonder maid, 
Barefit by the bumie strayin'. 

List ! oh list, the cheerie sang 
Frae her guileless bosom stealin* ; 

To the fiow*rs she roves amang 

Thoughts as pure as flow'rs revealin*. 

Balmy freshness fills the wuds. 
In the ear the corn is swelUn' ; 

And the lark aboon yon rinds 

O' our joyfu' hearts is tellin'. . ^ 



OH! MY STOCKINGS. 

There is a most humiliating sight on a wet day that 
always moves my pity. It is to watch the gorgeous 
Johnnies that are sent out by their unfeeling mistresses, 
when it is raining, to fetch a book from the circulating 
library. Poor fellows 1 how wretched, how terribly out 
of their element they do look 1 They are human peacocks 
that should never air their fine feathers but when the sun 
is shining. It is most cruel to send them out with their 
magnificent stockings — let them have the snowy whiteness 
of cotton, or the mother-o'pearl shininess of silk — ^and to 
compel them to pick their slippery way over dirty streets, 
that are swimming with mud on a pouring wet day, when 
there is'nt a single crossing-sweeper to be seen. One's 
heart bleeds to see one of these fine, plushing specimens 
of humanity, tiptoeing gingerly across a swollen gutter, 
fording the watery road by stepping from stone to stone, 
and all the while hiding his shame, as much as he can, 
under an umbrella large enough to hold over the dome of 
St. Paul's ; and, oh I if a Hansom cab should be whirling 
dowrii rapidly upon him, when he is not more than half- 
way across, it is almost sufficient to make yon rush 
forward, and, snatching him up in your arms, carry him 
safely over to the opposite side. — Horace Mayhew. 
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I WISH YOU MAY GET IT. 

I a vei7 Kul thln^ that English Bltiiig abould so often 
be tlie most pointed and cluuicteristic pnit of our natioiul 
tongiie. Bat we eannot help it. Vulgar u some of our 
provcrbB and collcxiiiialisms ma; be, ve can no more do 

out Iheln than without onr prejndires. In short, it 
jron want any aubstitate for them, I most rcspcctfull; and 
ileferentiallj " with you may get it." 

When the Very Revereod the Head of St. BoniTace 
was interrogated as to certain anomalies in the manage- 
ment of hi* coll^, and kiadly request«i] by a commisBion 
to draw np a statement as to the money and means 
annnally wasted in Ihc non-promotion of education, it is 
incredible how useful the above words come in — not that 
he uttered them. It is below the dignity of a don to n»c 
vulgar hmgoagc. But doing vulgar thiugi Is another 

er ; aod so the Head of St. Boniface simply held his 
tongue, and sent no nuKWcr at all. 

Just about the same time, half a dozen tiadesmen were 
perpetually ealling at the rooms of the Kigfat Honourable 
' " IS Mactavish, undergraduate and pluek of the same 
eollrge. By a curious eoiueidence they all wanted 
money, and by an equally strange coincidence, none of 
them got any. 

~iit it is not only among dons and duns that thcie 
pathetie words hive so deep an import. Is there a single 
" rt on heholf of humanilf that has not, at some lime, 
been pooh-poohed at the first onset F In the good old 
days of ghosts, watchmen, and threepenny post letters, 
what would have been snid to an agitation for gas, police- 
eu. and pcnny-pasta|;c; simply, "I wish you may 
get it." 

There is a natural freedom from any desire for im- 
provement which diatingiuibes "anthmitiea," and we 
havo often wished that these emphatic words were adapted 
instead of Domiae dirige no», or suchlike stale Latinisms, 
^Then chorister boys are fondly hoping to get treated and 
paid as [oondera of cathedrals intended — when iicoplc are 
iudolgiug aa equally fond wish that the dead may not be 
suSered to poison the living — some strietly respectable and- 
well-lined personage is probably expnasing bis opinion of 
the chances of their wish being lealiied, if not in the 

I words, at least to the same effeet. 

at it is not only the respectable witbholdert of 
eivilization and improvement that these words concern. 
Day after day, peophj at aU kinds are adventuring in all 



kinds of eiperimeut* ; and il all the people who intend 1« 

make fortunes realized their wish, we ahould be abiolntd]' 
overrun with prpsperity, and poverty would becom* 
fashionable from its scarceness. At preaent, thank good- 
ness, there is not much fear on thai head. 

How often do we find a mnsician, with scarcely abihly 
enough to grind a bairel-organ, or an artist, who might 
have achieved some snceeas as a house-painter, speaking 
of their want of suce«H with the utmost of indignant 
complaceaey. " Their time has not yet come ;" " A few 
years will sec a change in things ;" and, if it is to be mch 
a change ai vrill open any chance of snceeas to Toadiobole 
Drawls, or Peter M'Danbem, why we devonlly and sin- 
cerely " wish they may get it." 

The observation is of such onivenality, that it is only 
difficult not to meet with it, either direct or by way of 
implication. When I colled on Lord Pump, at Downing- 
street, the other day, do you think I believed hii promiie 
about the Rag and BotUe Eiehange Corpoiation P Do I 
believe that " Gavemment has nothing to much at heart " 
as the Rag and Bottle Eichauge Corporation ? Does it 
follow that, because Lord Pnmp ihook me blandly by thg 
hand, remarked that he thought we never should have 
tine weather, and inqoired whether I wai any relation to 
the Twcedledces of Bumpkinshtre (he wdl knowing that 
my name is spelt with but one e), does it follow, 1 ikj, 
that Lord Pump wUl present that petition, »ill speak at 
the grand meeting of the Rag and Bottle Eichange 
Committee, vill become honorary chairman of that com- 
mittee, and tcill make "every interest merge into — eveiy 
social influence give way before--everything that is Just 
nnd good (I am imagining what Lord Pump would say. 
supposing he spoke at all) in this sea-girt isle, the mis- 
tress of the world, whose ships " 

"Whither arc yon running?" elclainu the nader, 
doubtless in terror that we are going to pour out thd 
floodgates of the Demosthenic Pump. He need not be 
afraid; if our reader eipects that we are going to do 
eloquence for him (aa Doctor Bones does fbr Sir Watktn 
Shovelton), we wish hin what Lord Pump donbtleat 
wished us » re the Rag and Bottle Exchange Corporatiini. 

Have you ever tried for a place under Government, or 
advertised for a situation "legally saleable F" Tou may 
have bad some chance with the latter ; but aa to the 
former, we doubt not but the sir of your supposed " great 
Interest" fordbly reminded you of this eipreisjve foitnuU. 
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We hATe fifty firiendfl, half of whom want Bomething in 
the TreasQiy, and the rest something in the Ordnance or 
Post Office ; and yet bnt one of them has as yet got 
anything, and the rest are doubtless repeating or thinking 
over these words — ^the very epitaph of blighted hopes and 
unreasonable aspirations. 

What is poor Louisa King thinking of? Is she think- 
ing whether that moostached young comet, who paid her 
so mtich attention at that very miseellaneous ball the 
other evening, will seek her hand to-night ? Does she 
not see that Lady Bab Bombarde, the wianmia of the said 
comet, has her eye upon him, and that Diana Pentwhistle 
is monopolizing all his attention, to the joint satisfaction 
of the two mammas of the said Diana and comet ? Poor 
Louisa King 1 A great many young ladies, like her, be- 
lieve in a first evening meeting, where great folks are 
dashed in like plums into a suet-pudding, and think that 
a " first impression " may fix even a comet, who has got a 
mamma. Poor girls ! we wish they could. 

Railway proprietors perhaps beat the whole world in 
their spirited and extensive application of this proverb. 
You are supposed to pay a given fare with the view of 
accomplishing a given distance in a given time. The 
whole matter seems as clear as a rule of three sum. " As 
yon are to the carriages, so are the carriages to the 
journey.'* Alas! the company will not be responsible 
for time or anything else ; and although a lucky accident 
may possibly render your arrival or non-arrival a matter 
of perfect indifih^nce to yourself (whatever your heirs 
may think), still it is worth your while to make up your 
mind to the worst, and " wish that you may get " to your 
journey's end at all. 

3nt are there not some people in the world who literally 
provoke this natural reply and all its practical consequences, 
by their utter unreasonableness ? When benefit societies 
expect to get a respectable and competent medical man, 
do they suppose that half a crown a year for each member 
will pay for medicines alone, to say nothing of attendance ? 
Do they suppose that, even if there be some cases in 
whieh his services may not be required during the year, 
they can possibly compensate for the large attendance 
actnally necesaaiy P It is simply ridiculous, and deserves 
no othier reply^ and no other doctors than they usually 
do get. 

And if Lady Johnson chooses to engage a ffovemess 
to teach everything, from table-turning and physiology 
to Hebrew and the Spanish guitar ; and if her daughters 
\ bad French and work slovenly anti-macassars, and 
Herz*s music out of time ; and if her governess slaves 
slf into a consumption, and "goes home to her 
friends " with some hard-earned £80, and Lady Jcdmson 
wishes her to come back again, don't you think her lady- 
ship will have to get another governess ? 

Are we not all not only too exacting in what we require 
of others, but in what we expect for and from ourselves ? 
Do ^» not not only exaggerate our right to require the ser- 
vices of others, and lower the value we set upon those ser- 
vices, while we magni^r our own value, and revile the whole 
world because we do not meet with smooth and unchang- 
ing success P It is this false estimate of ourselves and 
others which pleads to every unreasonable attcnq»t and 
every disgraceiul fiulure in the daily worM of life. It is 
this false feelinff that is perpetuaUy converting good 
followers into bad leaders, turning good servants into bad 
masters, and making dnpes of those who would have lived 
well, but for thinking themselves wise men. In these 
days of perpetual scheming, when every man is a company 
m pot9€, and when the smallest and most ludicrous chance 
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of the smallest success is daily manuftu^turing rogues and 
gamblers ; in these days, when every man strives to exact 
as much and to give as little as possible — ^when he measures 
the value of another's aid only in proportion to the 
minimum of its detraction from his own profits — Is it 
not time that wc should think a little of the moral of 
these quaint words, and dread how soon they may be 
applied to ourselves ? 



HAYDON THE PAINTER. 

The life of B. R. Haydon, the historical painter, whose 
suicide in 1846 created so much melancholy interest is 
now before the world. It comes in the shape of an auto- 
biography, in three volumes, edited by Professor Tom 
Taylor.* Strictly speaking, the work is not an autobio- 
graphy, for it is like that of Moore, composed of two 
distinct parts. First, a record written by Haydon himself 
extending from the year of hit birth 1786 to 1820 ; next, 
extracts from a most voluminous series of twenty-seven 
folio books of manuscript in which Haydon kept his jour- 
nal, and from his correspondence. This similarity between 
this book and the life of Moore, now in course of publi- 
cation, leads us to notice the results of careful and careless 
editing. Moore's papers, committed to the care of Lord 
John Russell, will probably fiU nine or ten volumes, and 
then the reader will obtain from the mass only a very 
imperfect and confused idea of the life of the poet. The 
papers of Haydon, on^the other hand, submitted to a man 
of competent literary ability, give us in three volumes a 
very complete picture of a life. One thing however 
strikes us in both cases, and it is worth remarking. We 
can never obtain a perfect history either of a man or an 
event till a considerable period of time has elapsed. There 
is, till after a sufficient number of years have passed to 
carry to the grave the contemporaries of such men as 
Haydon and Moore, a sense of delicacy which prevents the 
whole facts from being made public. One of the most 
interesting portions of Moore's life — ^that relating to 
Byron's Journal — ^is almost wholly obliterated, out of con- 
sideration for the feelings of persons whose names must 
otherwise have been mentioned in connection with circum- 
stances they would wish to be forgotten. We gather from 
various hints that parts of Haydon's journal are unpub- 
lishable from the same cause, and the initials standing for 
names which so frequently appear in the pages, are evi- 
dence of perhaps necessary pmdcnce upon the part of the 
editor. 

No one dare speak all he knows except upon such events 
as happened far enough back to be matters of history in 
the strictest sense of the word. After that interval, that 
which may not be spoken at the momeot is generally 
forgotten and lost to the world. What a recent writer 
calls " the ring-fence" of reserve is set up by society to 
protect private feelings, and however much we may wish 
that the world should be open, straightforward, and good 
enough to let us know the whole tmth at once, yet, taking 
the world as it is, we are generally compelled to acquiesce 
in the propriety of reservation ! Reflections which are 
neither pleasant nor congratulatory arise fr^m such 
thoughts, but we forbear from enlarging upon them here. 

* Xt/% q/* Bi^amin Robert Saydon.hiBionetl p%axiieT i ttota 
hia MitoMognphT and jotumab.' Edited and compiled bj 
Tom Taylor, of toe loner Temple, Beq. In three Tolomas. 
London: Ixmgman and Co. 18^. 
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There ii perhaps the less necessity for doing so, as they 
are likely to suggest themselves to every reader. Not- 
withstanding, however, the discretion which Professor 
Taylor has exercised, these volumes furnish a large store 
of anecdote for the lovers of personal gossip to revel in. 
Haydon lived for many years npon terms of personal in- 
timacy with the patrons of art, artists of great repnte, and 
literary men who have attained to eminence in Uieir pro- 
fession. He was also brought into close contact with the 
leading statesmen and politicians of the day, and has left 
in the journal vivid traces of his impressions of their 
opinions, character, ability, and peculiarities, which furnish 
an fdmost inexhaustible fiind for chit-chat ; but our object 
is to paint the man himself rather than his times and 
acquaintances, within suoh limits as our space will allow. 
We must pass over much interesting matter of that 
description, and concentrate our attention upon Haydon. 
It is a life well worth studying, both as an example and a 
warning — a life full of high ambitions, earnest labour, and 
fervent devotion, mingled with petty sdfishness, ungoverna- 
ble rashness.and wilfulness and reckless imprudence, ending 
in irretrievable ruin and self-destruction. There are few 
who from snch a life cannot extract a useful monl apply- 
ing to themselves. 

All biographies commence with birUi, parentage, and 
education : an extract from the journal of Haydon's father 
informs us that Benjamin Robert Haydon was bom on the 
34th January, 1786. His birthplace was Plymouth, 
where his father was in business as a bookseller. The 
family was one of the oldest in Devonshire, and at one 
time possessed of considerable wealth, but they sunk down 
to ruin in that great gulf of chancery which has involved 
so many, and the descendant was driven into trade. 
Haydon's recollections of his very early days are few and 
far between. They may be summed up by saying that 
he waa " an excessively self-willed passionate cluld" with 
an extraordinary fondness for pictures, which seem to 
have had the power of quieting him in his most furious 
moments. At six years of age, after recovering from a 
severe fever, which nearly terminated his life, Haydon 
went to school, but he appears to remember, as most boys 
do, rather his hours of play than his studies. It was the 
time of the first French revolution, and children were 
infected with the prevailing spirit of the time as well as 
grown people, so the chief delight of Haydon and his 
schoolfellows was cutting off the head of Louis XVI. with 
guillotines made out of meat-bones by the French prisoners 
who crowded Plymouth. Soon after, Haydon was removed 
to the grammar school, presided over by Dr. Bidlake, " a 
man of some taste," who painted, played on the organ, 
wrote poetry, and patronised talent. Dr. Bidlake soon 
found out the talent of the boy for drawing, and patronised 
him, but the doctor was a man of erratic habits, fonder of 
taking his boys out for a walk to admire the beauties of 
nature than of preparing them for fhe world ; and neither 
at school nor at home was young Haydon subjected to 
that firm discipline so much needed by one of his sanguine 
temperament and wilful ditmosition. The boy went on 
drawing, and getting in a dawdling sort of way a smat- 
tering of knowledge till he was twelve or thirteen years 
old, when his lather perceiving his " lazy aiid lax" habits, 
removed him from Dr. Bidlake, and sent him to the 
Plympton Grammar School, where Sir Joshua Revnolds 
was educated. To the head master of that establishment 
— a very different person to Dr. Bidlake — Haydon was 
indebted for almost all the knowledge he acquired during 
his school-days. Up to this time llaydon had been in- 
dulged in his predilection for drawing, but some check was 
now attempted to be imposed upon it. His father had 
mentioned the subject to the Rev. W. Haynes, his 
master, and desired that he might not learn drawing, as he 
was destined for the counting-house. As in the case of 
others who have strong natural taste, the restriction was 



utterly useless — ^probably only made tht self«wiUed boy 
the more attached to his favourite pursuit. He spent m 
his pocket-money in caricaturea, which he copied ; and one 
half-holiday, when the unusual silence made the master 
fear some mischief was going on, he went into the school, 
and found all the boys £:awing under the direction of the 
future artist, who was " marching about and correcting." 

In this way Haydon spent his school-days i and when 
he was removed trom school, about 1800, he was sent to 
Exeter to be perfected in accounts ; but the master's son 
taught crayon drawing, which was a far mora attractive 
study, ana his time was divided between that and such 
misdiief as boys usually delight in. He returned home 
in six months, thoroughly disgusted with the employment 
in his £ather's business which was marked out for him, 
but waa bound apprentice, nevertheless, for seven years. 
Her6 commenced Haydon's struggles, and the manifestation 
of that waywardness which marked and marred his iuture 
career. He hated the accounts and he hated the shop. 
He despised the customers ; and when they were trouble- 
some or capricious, he insulted and offended them by his 
contemptuous abruptness. This brought about an explana- 
tion with his father, and an avowal of his desire to become 
" a great painter." In spite of all his relations, who were 
opposed to him, Haydon maintained his determination, 
when an incident occurred which threatened to raise up 
an insurmountable obstacle. He had an illness, whi(£ 
ended in a chronic inflammation of the eyes. For six 
weeks he was totally blind ; and when at last he slowly 
recovered, he found that his natural sight was perma- 
nently impaired. The family thought that that would 
put an end to his determination, but it only made him 
more resolute. One of his replies is very characteristic : 
" I can see enough, and, see or not see, a painter 111 be; 
and if I am a great one without seeing, 1 shall be the 
first." Such pertinacity as this was sufficient to beat 
down all obstacles. His mother pleaded with tears in 
vain ; his father remonstrated against the folly of leaving 
the business to go to ruin, at Ms fiuling health rendered 
it probable it would, without assistance. Haydon had 
made up his mind, and at last he carried bis point ; and 
with some letters of introduction, and twenty pounds in 
his pocket, he started for London to enter upon artist-lUa. 
This was in 1804, and Haydon was in his eighteenth 
year. 

We pass over Haydon's journey to London, and bis first 
entrance into the great dty, with a mind full of those 
thick-coming fancies so common to youthful aspirants. 
The first day of his arrival he went to the Exhibition, and 
criticised the pictures, saying to himself, ** I don't fear 
you ;" and the next morning, by nine o'clock, was hard at 
work drawing, and, as he writes, " breathing aspirationa 
for 'high art,' and defiance to all opposition. This 
first glimpse of Haydon in London is prophetic of his 
future career. It shows his enthusiasm and devotion, 
the confidence in his own powers, which he retained 
throughout his life, and the readiness with which he anti- 
cipated opposition and retorted with defiance. Here, too, 
begin to peep out those devotional tendencies which he 
afterwards so constantly evinced. The next Sunday he 
went to church, and uttered one of those personal prayers 
for special help which are continually repeated in his 
journal ; and he records for the first time that feeling " of 
assurance of spiritual aid," which in all his calamities 
seldom deserted him. Animated by this spirit, whieh 
seems to have had all the intensity of inspiration, he 
worked for months almost unceasingly, without thinkiiig of 
his letters of introduction, and then he took one from his 
uncle to Pxince Hoare, who had been educated for an 
artist, but who applied himself to writing for the stage. 
Hoare gave him letters to Northcote and Opie, the 
painters, on whom he called, and f^m his description 
of these interviews we get the first indication of that 
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caustic contemptuous criticism, mingled with suspicion as 
to motiyes, which Haydon so frequently applied to his 
acquaintances. Northcote was a comic figure, with a hald 
grey head, spectacles pushed high up on forehead, and 
diminutive, wizened hody, dressed in an old blue-striped 
dressing-gown. This odd little person received Ilaydon 
in a dirty painting-room, and in the broadest Devon accent 
outraged the young enthusiast's idea of high art. Noiih- 
rote told him that anatomy was of no use, and that he 
must paint portraits. "But I won't," said Haydon. 
Northcote replied, " You must ! you vather isn't a moneyed 
man, is heP " No, sir; but he has a good income, and 
will maintain me for three years." " "Will he?" retorted 
Northcote ; " he'd better make 'e mentein yeeadf." An 
opinion which, had Haydon been as solicitous about his 
own independence as he was about "high art," would 
have appeared to him a very sensible one. From North- 
cote Haydon went to Opie," a coarse-looking, intellectual 
man." Opie advised him to master anatomy, and insinuated 
into his mind the suspicion that Northcote would be glad 
to keep him ignorant, — ^a suspicion which, though 
unconscious of it, Northcote paid back by insinuating that 
Opie wanted Haydon for a pupil, for the sake of his 
" vather's money." This gives one a very unfovourable 
opinion of the charity of artists toward each other, and 
we get more insight into Haydon's mind by the effect it 
had on him. He concluded that both Northcote and Opie 
were right when they spoke ill of each other. That one 
wanted to keep him ignorant, the other to make money 
by him, and he resolved to go on as he hod begun, " in 
spite of Northcote," and " not to be a pupil, in spite of 
Opie." This determination not to take advice from any 
one, remarkable in so young a man, is evidenced by a 
passage, in which he speaks of Mr. Smirke, to whom he 
was introduced by Northcote. Haydon says, " He gave 
me much good advice, but it was curious the power I had 
of sifting SX advice, and discarding everything which inter- 
fered with my own decision." 

Haydon was now nineteen, and love, which is generally 
powerfid in its action on artistic minds, exerted its influ- 
ence. An introduction to a beautiful woman drove even 
" high art " out of his head, and with that headlong 
devotedness which always impdled him, he threw himself 
into his new pursiut. \Vhy we know not, but the fit did 
not last long ; he returned to work with more zeal than 
ever, and applied himself so closely that his weak eyes 
gave way, and he was laid up for some weeks. After his 
recovery he was introduced to the well-known Fuseli, the 
keeper of the Royal Academy. This eccentric painter 
was a most extraordinary combination of literary cultiva- 
tion and vulgarity, straightforwardness, honour, preju- 
dice, and profanity. Haydon was charmed by his powers 
of conversation and his knowledge, at the same time that he 
was shocked by his extravagance and coarseness ; but the 
two became very intimate, and through Fuseli, Haydon 
was introduced as a student at the Royal Academy, where 
he was a fellow student with Jackson, and afterwards 
with Mulready, Collins, Hilton, and "Wilkie. In the midst 
of his first term a letter came from home to tell him that 
his father was dying. He instantly set off to Plymouth, 
and found his parent better, but was exposed to the solici- 
tations and entreaties of his family to stay with them ; as 
before, they were quite ineffectual. He got bones and 
muscles from a surgeon, and set to work to study, and 
soon went back to London. 

Scattered throughout Haydon's fragment of autobio- 
graphy and journal are complaints of the meanness of 
patrons and the jealou^ of artists. Yet he had more 
help from rich men than any other man of his day, and 
his first commission came through an artist. Jackson 
was ^fTotegS of Lord Mulgrave, and unselfish enough to 
direct attention to other young men who had merit. He 
introduced Wilkic — whose early pictures of peasant life 



at once made a reputation for him — ^to Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir George Beaumont, and then Jackson and Wilkie 
turned the stream of favour in the direction of Haydon. 
The result was n commission from Lord Mulgrave to 
paint "Dentatus." The letter in which this was an- 
nounced found Haydon while he was immersed in another 
evanescent love affair. It woke him up from his dream ; 
tore him from his lady-love, and threw him back head- 
long to his studies. He did not, however, begin " Den- 
tatus; but on a canvas "six feet by four" com- 
menced on the 1st October, 1800, his first picture, 
" Joseph and Mary resting on the road to Egvpt." We 
find hun kneeling down, and with that singular mixture 
of piety and ambition which forms so strange an ingre- 
dient in his character, praying to God "to bless my 
career, to grant me energy to create a new era in art, 
and to rouse the people and patrons to a just estimate of 
the moral value of historical painting." We have before 
mentioned Haydon's strong tendency to prayer. We 
may as well say here, once for all, that all his prayers are 
of this egotistical kind. They are petitions for the eleva- 
tion of Aii art and for his aggrandizement, and often 
sound rather like commands to the Deity to interrupt the 
regular order of things to help Atm, than humble appeals 
for hdp. We have now arrived at the point where 
Haydon is fairly started upon the eventftd career which 
had so gloomy a conclusion. 

At diis time (1807) Haydon, principally through the 
introduction of WiUde, was introduced into high life at 
the houses of Sir G. Beaumont and Lord Mul^ve, and 
we find him working ardently at his first picture, and 
attending fashionable dinner parties. Young as he was, 
only twenty-one, he was at first a little timid, but his was 
not a nature to be overshadowed and kept in the back- 
ground. He soon assumed a prominent place, and by the 
time the " Joseph and Mary " was finished, vras ready to 
set himself in opposition to his patrons if their opinions 
should happen to differ from his. An opportunity for 
proving that soon offered itself. Sir George Beaumont 
advised him not to exhibit his first picture. Willde, 
from prudential motives, probably coincided with Sir 
George. Haydon had set his mind upon exhibiting. He 
thought Wilkie cold, and a truckler to men of wealtii, and 
though he knew it might offend Sir George, determined 
to send the picture to the exhibition. It was one of 
Haydon's great misfortunes that he never would defer to 
advice from his best friends. With a pertinacious obsti- 
nacy and a defiance of all consideration for his own 
interest, he always would have his own way, and then 
he complained of his prudent friends, that they were 
cold and insincere, and of his patrons, that they 
were ungenerous and nnsympathizing. The picture at- 
tracted a fair share of attention, though the lion of the 
exhibition was WiUde's " Blind Fiddler," a fact which 
created a good deal of half-concealed jealousy in the mind 
of Haydon, who could not bear that any other man 
should stand higher than himself. Before the Academy 
closed in 1807» Haydon managed to excite the dislike of 
the academecians. The students presented a piece of 
plate to Fuseli, an act which Fnseli's fellow-academicians 
regarded as a piece of arrogance on the part of the 
"young man." In this affair Haydon took a leading 
put, and while he thus gratified his love of prominence, 
he rather rejoiced at bearding the seniors than feared the 
danger which might arise to himself from their enmity. 
He says " They never forgave me, and I never respected 
them afterwards." 

His next effort was Lord Mulgrave's "Dentatus ;" but he 
tells us, "I found the difficulties so enormous, that, by 
Wilkie's advice, I resolved to go into Devonshire, to 
practise portraits." Haydon never liked what he thought 
the dcgnidation of jjortraits, and was never successfiil 
as a portrait-painter; but his father's renewed illness 
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helped to streng;then Wilkie's advice. He went, and for 
same tixne earned a living, and saved money. While he 
waa in the oonntiy, his mother died of disease of the 
heart, and her death affected Uaydon very deeply. She 
seems to have had a much stronger hold on his affections 
than his father ; but his passion for painting soon recalled 
him to the world. He returned to London in 1808, and 
recommenced upon " Dentatns." It was about this time 
that those remains of Greek art at present in the British 
Museum, and known as the Elgin Marbles, were brought 
to this country by the Earl of Elgin. Haydon was 
admitted to see them, and was enraptured with their 
beauty. Day after day he drew from them and studied 
them, and founded upon them the principles of art on 
which he ever afterwards rdied. He worked at this time 
with astonishing earnestness and perseverance. For nine 
or ten hours he would sit in cold and damp amid the 
marbles, drawing from them till he was exhausted and 
benumbed; and his journals are full of admiration for 
them, — gratitude to God that he had been permitted to 
see them, and prayers that he might emulate and surpass 
the genius which produced them. At the same time his 
" Dentatus" was advanced and completed, and the time 
for the Academy Exhibition of 1809 approached. " Den- 
tatus " was sent ; but now the young artist was to feel 
the power of the academicians to iigure him. " Dentatus " 
was badly hung, where it could not be seen to advantage. 
Many and bitter were the complaints he made against 
this iiyustice, which rankled in lus mind, and put lum at 
open war with the Academy ; and well he might complain, 
for he was seriously injured. The world of fashion, in 
which he had lately been a great man, began to neglect 
him, and hia patrons looked cold, or, at least, he fimcied 
they did. Lord Mulgrave, however, paid him one hundred 
guineas for the picture, and afterwards sent him fifty 
more ; and Haydon escfq)ed from the whirl of London to 
a tour in Devonshire, and a visit to Coleorton, the seat of 
Sir George Beaumont, during which he received a com- 
mission to paint a scene in Macbeth for Sir George. 

This commission produced a disfute between Haydon 
and Sir George, frx)m the painter's own version of which 
it is quite clew that the voung artist was in the wrong. 
Sir G«orge wanted a smaU, or, at all events, not a large 
picture. Haydon despised little things, and was all for 
gigantic canvases and " high art." Wilkie advised him to 
give way, for which poor Wilkie came in for the imputa- 
tion of truckling again. Lord Mulgrave asked him, as a 
favour, to oblige Sir George Beaumont, but the head- 
strong artist would not submit, and the result was, that 
he went on with the picture in his own fkshion, leaving it 
optional with Sir George to take it or not when it was 
completed ; and dven this conclusion was accompanied by 
such an ostentatious display of independence and self-will 
on Uaydon's part as would infallibly have offended a less 
amiable man than Sir George appears to have been. 

Haydon was now to enjoy a triumph which, however 
gratifying, was in its effects a real evil, because it helped 
to miJce mm stiU more stiff-necked. The directors of the 
British Gallery offered a premium of one hundred guineas 
for the best historical picture. Lord Mulgrave willingly 
allowed "Dentatua" to be put into competition, and tiie 
directors, in defiance of influences of all sorts which 
Haydon assets were brought to bear upon them, with one 
exception voted the prize to Haydon. This was a great 
triumph; but it was more than that, — ^it was a sweet 
piece of revenge. The competition was an appeal from 
the judgment of the acadeimicians, who had undervalued 
the picture, and the award was a reversal of their judg- 
ment. Haydon gloried in that ; and from that moment 
the breach was wider than ever. " Macbeth *' now went 
on vigorously, the painter being determined to "van- 
quish " Sir George Beaumont. Bad news followed upon 
tne heels of good. Up to this time Haydon had been 



supported by his father. His father now told him that 
he could not continue to do so any longer. What a man 
of sound principle, with a fair share of independence, a 
sense of his own dignity, and a correct idea of what was 
due to himself and others, would have done if so situated, 
it is not difficult to say. He would have devoted a por- 
tion of his time to portraits and small pictures, however 
distastefU, in order to have lived while he realized his 
grander conceptions. That was neither Haydon's cha- 
racter nor course of action. He would not bow to fate 
any more than to policy. He would stand up against 
prudence and principle as against a patron. He nevei* 
prayed for the virtue which would lead to a wise submis- 
sion. He regarded himself as a sort of apostle of art 
beyond the obligation of the rules which bind ordinary 
men. He hoped for special help not vouchsafed to common 
mortals, and he resolved to go on borrowing, instead of 
earning. What could come of that but that which did 
come of it ? He tells us himself — " Here began debt 
and obligation^ out of which I never have been and never 
shall be extricated^ at long as I live.** That sentence 
depicts his future life. 

At the end of 1811, " Macbeth " was finished, and Hay- 
don had become entangled in pen-and-ink controversy, 
by which he did himself so much harm in after years. 
He was acquainted with Leigh Hunt, nt that time the 
editor of the Examiner, in which paper Mr. Hunt 
attacked some of Haydon's theories. Though Hunt was 
at that time in the height of his reputation, Haydon did 
not hesitate a moment about engaging him. He replied 
also in the Examiner, and had not by any means the 
worst of the fight. But he acquired a habit from that 
moment of exercising what Northcote called " a danger- 
ous power." Disregarding the advice of the prudent 
Wilkie, and other friends, to ** paint down" his opponents 
instead of writing them down, he was always ready to 
take up the pen and scarify all who differed from him ; 
and in this way he aggravated old hostilities and created 
fresh ones, beside wasting his time, and distracting his 
attention from his legitimate pursuits. 

Wlien Haydon finished " Macbeth," he found that he 
was more than £600 in debt. He offered the picture to Sir 
George Beaumont for five hundred guineas. Sir George 
declined, offering to give £100 for the trouble the artist haid 
taken, and a commisaion for a picture of a specified size 
on a subject chosen by him. Haydon declined both these 
offers. He relied upon the admiration " Macbeth " ex- 
cited to bring him tlux>ugh. If he could have kept quiet, 
perhaps it would, but he could not. He attacked the 
Academy in the Examiner : he ridiculed the incapacity of 
its members ; denounced its abuses ; assaulted its 
defenders, and criticised the ignorance of the patrons of 
art. This raised a storm against him which overwhelmed 
him. " Macbeth " was cried down, and he was left with 
his unsold picture and his debts. He complained furiously 
of the iigustice of this ; and it was unjust, though no 
more than any man with common perception might have 
foreseen : and when writing his own autobiography, he 
unwillingly acknowledges that his own imprudence was 
the chief cause of his embarrassments. 

Nothing daunted, Haydon persisted in the course, which 
was not only wrong, but (though unconsciously so) 
vicious. He appealed to his creditors for time, which 
was granted, and set to work on another large picture — 
" The Judgment of Solomon,"--the finest production of 
his pencil. During the progress of this work, he suffered 
the most dreadful privations, and submitted to extreme 
humiliation. He borrowed—almost, we might say, 
begged — ^right and left. He had to encounter refusal 
from Wilkie, who had already lent him money. He 
parted with his clothes and books : he had to get credit 
even for food. At one time, after living on potatoes for 
a fortnight, he broke do^ii. Still his indomitable spirit 
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earried him throagh. The death of his father, which 
took plaM in 1818, affected him but little. He leceived 
the news while he waa painting the head of a man 
ABcending a ladder; and so absorbed waa he that he 
i«laiiied to his canyas at once. At last, in 1814, 
" Solomon" was completed, and then came another 
triumph. The picture excited a great sensation, and 
ndsed Haydon's fame to the highest. When it was 
echibited, people crowded to see it, and it was bought for six 
handled guineas. This put Hajdon for a time on his legs 
again. He wns enabled to reduce his debts ; fisshionable 
people gathered round him once mote ; the freedom of 
fiii nitive town was Toted to hun, and in company with 
Willde, he took a trip to Paris, at that time occupied 
bj the alUed troops. "Tlus, however, was only a tranrient 
gleam of sunshine. The clouds soon began to gather 
ligaSn as black aft erer. 1815 found Haydon penniless, 
eommeneing another picture, — " The entiy of Christ into 
Jenisalem." How he was to set through it he did not 
know, bnt his foith in special favour and hope of special 
help never deserted him. This picture occupied him 
munly tiU the end of 1820, and we pais rapidly by the 
inter^, becaxise we should only have to detail oircum- 
stances similar to those we have already dwelt on. He 
begged, and borrowed, and went into debt, in all quarters. 
He received a oomteission ttom Mr. G. Phillips, of 
Manchester, for five hundred guineas, which was only as a 
drop of water in the ocean. He got into the hands of 
ptofessional money-lenders, and entangled with bills and 
burdened with interest ; and he fell in love with the lady 
who was to be his future wife, al that time Mrs. Hyman, 
a widow, with two children. Then he triumphed again. 
The picture was finished, and exhibited at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, and afterwards in Scotland; and the 
exhibition brought more than £1,000. But, after all, 
though Haydon was elevated, he never extricated himself 
from his embarrassments. During these years, too, 
Haydon was busy with his pen, and successfVdly defended 
the "Elgin Marbles" against a clique who endeavoured 
to depreciate their value. We must notice also that he 
had ibunded what he caUs " his sehool," — the most pro- 
minent of his pupils being the Landseers, Harvey, and 
Sir C. Eastlake, the present president of the Roysl 
Academy. It was Haydon who directed Sir C. Landseer's 
attention to the dissection of animals, and thus, probably, 
laid the foundation for that celebrated painter's reputation. 
At this point the autobiogr^hy ceases, and the editor 
has had to diVe among the voluminous journals for the 
extracts for the remainder of the volumes. As we have 
depicted pretty fWly the character of Haydon, we can 
now more briefly follow his fate during the remainder of 
his lifo. In 1821, Haydon b«^^ his gigantic picture of 
" The Baising of Lattius." During that year, also, he 
was arrested for debt, and passed a day in the house of 
the bailiff, being released at night, though throng whose 
instrumentality does not appear. On October 10th in 
that year he was married to Mrs. Hyman, of whom we 
may say, once for all, that she was a pattern wife. She 
lightened the pressure of his difficulties, nnd smoothed 
the acerbity of his temper. She did everything but 
endow him with prudence: of that he was not sus- 
ceptible. It is not difficult to imagine that an earlier 
marriage with such a wife would have saved biwi ^ but he 
was then too deeply entangled. The year 1822 is made 
up of progress of " Laxarus "—Mrs. Haydon sitting as a 
modftl,--of memoranda of constantly increasing pecuniary 
difficulties; of another arrest and an execution in the 
house ; of frantic applications for help to friends already 
almost worn out. in this year, too, we find appeals to 
ministers, to public men, and to Parliament, for aid to 
" high art," which patrons would not encourage, and the 
people did not understand. "Hie last month of 1822 saw 
'Lazarus" finished and a son bom. The picture, like 



the " Solomon," was exhibited at the Egyptian Hall with i 
decided success and profit, but 1828 finds Haydon in the , 
King's Bench, and to obtain his release he was compelled 
to apply to the Insolvent Court. 

From this time onward it is unnecessary to particu- 
larise. The history is a dismal record of desperate hopes, \ 
passionate prayers, and realised fears, chequered fitfully 
here and there by deceitful gleams of traniitory prosperity. 
He painted portraits, and failed ; painted small pictures, 
and almost forced them upon friends; hawked about 
engravings of his own works for bread ; had children 
bom to him, and saw several of them die ; lectured on 
art almost all over the kingdom, in the attempt to create 
a public feeling in favour of historical painting, and him- 
sdf as its chief representative ; wrete public letters in 
the papers, and private ones to ministers and members of 
the opposition ; lived in a continual atmosphere of diffi- 
culty ; was Burroimded by duns. He was arrested over 
and over again ; applied three times for relief to the 
Insolvent Court ; and at last, when the new Houses of 
Parliament offered an opportunity for the encouragement 
of historical painting, was doomed to fail in the competi- 
tion for prizes and employment into which the artists 
enter^. He attributed his defeat to the envy and the 
malice of his enemies, but there is a half-revraled con- 
sciousness in the entries in his journal of foiling powers, 
which rendered him unable to compete with younger and 
fresher men. Then came the end. From 1821, the yeai- 
of his marriage, we find in his journals, scattered here 
and there, reflections on suicide. He writes in one place 
his doubt that God will punish it. He ai^es in another 
as though he would half justify it. Ebewfaere he regards 
it as the natural mode in which a diseased brain seeks for 
relief. At last, on the 22nd June, 1846, when he was on 
the verge of another insolvency, this entry appears in his 
journal : — " God forgive rae I Amen. J^nis of B. 11. 
Haydon. 

'Stretch me nolooger on tliis rongh world.'— X«ar." 

That entry was madfc between half-past ten and a quarter 
to eleven in the morning, and before eleven, " the hand 
that wrote it was stiff and cold in self-inflicted death." 

Is not this, from first to last, a dreadfol history ? Here 
is a man of great telents, and more exempt fh)m most of 
the ordinary forms of vice than the majority of his fellows, 
living a life of suffering, and terminating it by suicide in 
a stete of mind which appeared to the coroner's jury to 
be " temporary insanity." He was a good husband, a 
good fother, a warm and sincere friend. His soul was in 
his pursuit, and his industry above the average. He had 
friends who helped him munificently, and the contribu- 
tions bestowed upon him by public men amounted to 
thousands. Yet this is his life and death. How waa it r 
The reason is so plain that " he who mns may read." 
He was always looking to others to do that which he Was 
bound to do for himsdf ; always appealing to Parliament 
and individuals to keep him when tne means of subsist- 
ence were in his own hands. Always refosing to accom- 
modate himsdf to the tastes of those to whom he looked 
for support. Always incurring debts without a certainty, 
or even probability, of being able to pay them. Always 
pursuing an end (a great one, be it admitted) without 
regaitl to the morality of the means. Always " wearying 
heaven " with petitions for advancement which he did 
not deserve through effort. Always hoping against hope, 
till the feculty of hope itself was paralyz«l and be- 
numbed. This life of Haydon is one of the strongest 
illustrations of the adage-^" God helps those who help 
themselves ;" and the moral of it is, that men who live 
upon their intellects, however bright their aspirations 
may be, must not neglect the common proprieties 
of the world ; must live honestly by their own exertions ; 
and if they desire to be successful reformers in art or 
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literature, must preserve their own self-respect, and eani 
their right to teach, hy maldnfl; for themselvea an inde- 
pendent standing-place firom which they may exert their 
power over the world. 
We shall return to this subject inanother article. 



OLD ANNIE THE CHARWOMAJf. 

Annie Bbioos was a genuine character. Her ph^tique 
was most unprepossessing it is true, — she stooped with 
age and with hard work ; yet her heart was one of the 
most upright I haye ever Imown. 

Early risers may often have observed tbe old woman 
walking briskly along in the grey of the morning, thread- 
ing her way among toe labourers and mechanics going to 
their work. With some of these she exchanged nods, for 
she had trod the same causeway for years, and nearly 
everybody knew old Annie Briggs. 

She was neatly but very humbly dressed, and the faded 
muslin cap upon her antique head (which evidently bad 
done duty before on some much gayer head than hers) was 
adjusted in the most irreproachable manner. While many 
of the passers-by might, at the earlv hour at which she 
made her appearance out of doors, look yet drowsy and 
but half weened up, Annie's brisk and lively air, her 
dear eye, and her undisturbed appearance, showed that 
she had already been up some time, and waa thoroughly 
awake. Indeed, she had already been up an hour or more, 
and making everything tidy at home against the rising of 
her little family. 

Not that Annie had any family of her own. No : she 
was yet, and would most likely ever remain, a single 
woman ; for who that could have youth and beauhr would 
take up with a charwoman like her in her old age r No ! 
And yet Annie used to speak of those whom she had left 
at home as "her famUy." She always did so most 
respectfully, as if they were something superior to her- 
self, and not as if they owed eveirthmg to her industry 
and economy, which they really did. 

But I must tell my readers something about this 
** family " of Annie Bnggs, and then thev mil be able to 
form some idea of the noble nature which lay hidden 
under her humble garb. And let me here add, that what 
I am about to relate is not fiction, but sober fact. 

Annie, in her younger years, was a domestic servant ; 
and a most fiuthful one she was. She grew up to woman- 
hood in the same service ; and her master and mistress 
admired and valued her exceedingly. When their only 
son got married, Annie removed from the old house info 
that of the young pair, where her experience (as was 
naturally to be expected) gave her no inconsiderable im- 
portance in the household. But she never aspired fo be 
more than a servant, nor did she ever venture to assume 
any "airs/' which indeed did not become her. 

All went proqierously for several years in the family of 

Mr. and Mrs. Beynolds, the master and mistress of Annie 

Briggs. Business prospered, children were bom into the 

I fiuuily, and all seemed to be going on hopefully and 

happUy, Annie being among the most cheerful of them 

' all. But this course of prosperity was soon brought to 

I an end: Mrs. Reynolds fell ill; at first it was only a 

troublesome cough, to which no particular attention 

was paid; then there came a great prostration of 

strength, and an occasional spitting of blood, on which 

olamung symptom disphi^ng itaelf the doctor was called 

. in ; soon after which it began to be whispered about the 

I house that the mistress was laid up with consumption. A 

hectic flush showed itself upon her cheeks, she was soon 

entirely confined to her bed, and it became clear enough 

that ^e was rapidly sinkins. When the mother knew 

that her days were numbered — for the fatal nature of her 

disease could not be concealed from her, — after a great 

outburst of grief, not so much for herself as for the 



beloved children and the dear hnsband she was about to 
leave behind her, to unknown trials and dangers through 
which she might not hold them by the hand, she at 
length became gradually calmer and more resigned, and 
prepared to meet her fato in quiet Christian sudimission 
and resignation. Annie Briggs was constantly by her 
mistress's bedside during herlaiBt illness, and indeed wore 
herself to veiy sldn and bone by her untiring devotion to 
her. The dying mistress's uppermost and last thought 
was for her children, and while she hdd Annie's hand in 
hers — looking up into her face with her wan eyes — ^she 
would say, — 

" And, dear Annie, you will mind your sacred promise 
to me, not to lose sight of the dear children until they 
have grown up and can do for themselvea." 

To which appeal the sobbing Annie had but one 
answer : — " Never, dear mistress, never ; indeed I will 
not leave them, if master will but let me serve them and 
him to the end of my days." 

" He has promised, and he will perform, WhiJ^ he 
lives, you will have a home here ; and though yon cannot 
supply a mother's love and care, I know you will do what 
you can. Bless you, dear Annie, and be tender and care* 
ful over them, for my sake." 

Annie's mistress died ; the children cried bitterly be- 
cause of their loss at first — but children's memories of 
the dear departed are happily short, — and Annie con- 
tinued her charge of the young fieonily as before. They 
consisted of one boy and two girls : the boy was a fine 
spirited fdlow, full of fun and mischief, as most boys are 
who have a great deal of life in them ; while the girls 
were of a more sedate and thoughtful cast, and looked as 
if the shadow of some great grief had eariy oast itself 
over their young lives. They gradually grew up thnmgh 
boyhood and girlhood, owing much — ^how muim, indeed, 
they could never describe in sufficiently grateful tenns — 
to their faithful and afifectionate serving-woman, Annie 
Briggs. 

But, meanwhile, severe and heavy trials fell one alter 
another upon the Reynolds' family. Michael Reynolds 
sustained heavy losses in business, which brought bis 
affiurs into irretrievable disorder ; and being a man of but 
little energy, he could nev^ fiiii'ly buckle to the task of 
confronting or overcoming them. He was one of those 
men who, once down, are fisirly conquered, and who can 
never miuter the courage to rise up again to their feet and 
stand boldly i^right. He strugf^ed on, but it was by 
shifts, which only made matters worse. Besides, ha was 
growing old, in which case it is a difficult thing to begin 
the world anew. The world set him down for what he 
was, an unsuecessful man — and the world haa little 
mercy on such. The short and the long of his atory was 
this : that he &iled utterly ; was a baiSorupt and mined 
man ; and his stock in trade, his household furniture, and 
even his late wife's jeweUcry and drosses — preserved by 
Annie Briggs with an almost roverential caret, f<N* the 
young misses — were sold off to pay the broken Michael's 
debts. And then he was cast forth from the home which 
had been promised to Annie Briggs for her lifetime ; and 
" the world was all before them where to choose." 

Annie now beeame the virtoid head of the Ivniiy. 
During her long years of service she had laid by a small 
store c^ savings, though a large portion of them had been 
deposited in the nsaster's hai^, and had ^ne with the 
rest of the wreck ; but still she had s^nethmg which she 
could call her own and use as such. Her fint can waa 
to provide a home for her " family." 

In a humble house, in a mean back street, behold the 
R^moldses, now iastaUed under the charge of Aimie 
Bnggs. But how was the &miiy to be snppoiied? 
Courage, Annie, ikou shall sohre that qneitaion spacdily. 
Annie has a pair of ready bands, a quick stsp, a dear 
eye, and a brave heart. IKd not Annie solemnly promise 
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to her dying mistress that she wonld nerer leave nor for- 
sake her cluldren while she lived? and Annie thinks of 
that solemn promise now. It nenres her arm and inspires 
her heart. Yes ! she will work, she will slaye, hat those 
dear children of hers shall not want. 

You understand now the origin of the chai'woman, 
Annie Briggs ! Is there any queen who can hoast of a 
more royal nature than that humhle woman P Is there 
any duchess registered in Debrett who is more deserving 
of the appellation of *' noble ? " No ! And there are 
many true-hearted women such as Annie Briggs among 
our so-called " lower classes/' who would he an honour 
to even the highest, hut whose names are never uttered in 
the world's ear, because all their good deeds are done in 
secret, far retired from the noise and bustle of the 
crowd. 

Cheerfiil, unrepining, laborious, and truly happy, this 
noble woman went on her way through Ufe. She was 
becoming bowed down with work and age, and yet she 
pursued her noble vocation. One by one the members of 
her young femuly left her humble dwelling to earn bread 
for Uiemselves, which they did so soon as they were able. 
The two girls got places as governesses ; but you know 
how scanty is the pittance paid for female teaching, and 
it was years before they could contribute anything out of 
their earnings to help to maintain their old and now infirm 
father. They were glad enough at first to find a home, so 
that they could but relieve Annie Briggs of the burden of 
their Miaintenance. 

The boy, John, had also been early put to a trade. The 
father wanted to make him a merchant, as he had been 
himself; but Annie, for once, oveiruled the judgment of 
" the master," as she still termed the old gentleman, and 
insisted that John should be put to a trade which would 
the soonest enable him to maintain himself. And she 
carried her point : the boy was put apprentice to a 
machine-maker. 

At length, when the girls had gone to their several 
governess places, and John's apprenticeship over, he 
entered upon a situation abroad, with many promises that 
he would send money home for his father s support as 
soon as he was able, — the old pair, Annie and her master, 
were left to themselves. Though Annie was the support 
of the houaehold, and had throughout been the mainstay 
of this family, strange to say, her relation to them had 
never changed: old Mr. Reynolds was still "master," 
and Annie waited on him and did his bidding as his 
"servant." Age and disappointment had made him 
querulous, too, and he would now and then burst out into 
brief fits of ineffectual rage, which would have been 
ludicrous for one in his situation, were they not also so 
humiliating and so melancholy. These two aged beings, 
the one so much indebted to the other, lived almost alone 
in the world. For many long hours Annie would be 
absent at her charing, and when she came in, worn out 
and exhausted — ^for die was growing daily feebler, — she 
was not unfrequently saluted with a scowl and a scold. 
" What can have kept you so long ? You will kill me 
with your neglect, you will ! " And Annie would then 
implore "master " to forgive her, for that she "could not 
help it," but " would take fewer jobs for the future." 

One day, on her return from a forenoon's charing, she 
found her old master lying senseless and speechless. He 
was stricken by palsy, — perhaps the result of low living. 
She tended him for two months, and expended her last 
store of savings on drugs and doctors ; but it was all in 
vain. The old man died, and she followed her dear old 
master almost alone to his grave. 

She was now getting old and infirm, with only the 
prospect of the parish and its cold charity before her, 
having exhausted her store of strength in the desperate 
effort to maintain her independence, and to retain the 
blessings of a home, miserable and poverty-stricken 



though it was — when a letter reached her. It was from 
John Reynolds, of whom she had begun to despair — 
settled far away from England as he was. But his letter, 
though long in coming, gave her new life. The young 
man was doing well, and thriving ; and he enclosed the 
first fruits of his honest toil abroad, in the shape of a small 
sum of money as a help to support her in old age. She 
did not value the money so much as the feelings of 
gratitude which the letter displayed. She now felt that 
all her toil was rewarded, and she could lie down to sleep 
in quiet. She had faithfiilly fulfilled her promise given by 
the bedside of her dear mistress so many years ago. She 
had indeed nobly performed her life's work. And the last 
days of Annie Briggs, the old charwoman, were days of 
peace — ^truly of the peace that passeth knowledge. 



PASSABLE POETRY. 

Poetic minds, like all other minds, are of three distinct 
kinds, — ^positively good, bad, and middling. Of the first 
there are so few examples, either in the past or present, 
that the task of admiring and praising them seldom fells 
to the lot of the critic. Of the second, it may be said that 
they are hardly worth the trouble of criticising ; but the 
third, which are opoi to both praise and blame, are by far 
the most numerous class ; and very often their works im- 
pose a difficult task upon the reviewer. They are mostly, 
we suppose, the productions of young men, who publish 
once the glowing fancies of youth, and then, as {he 
thoughts with their years grow riper, attach themselves to 
some one or other of the more prosaic pursuits of common 
life. Like most first efforts, they are immature. Un- 
mixed praise might determine, or, at least, influence the 
writers to a course of life in which they can never excel. 
Unqualified censure may wound young and ardent spirits ; 
and it is not easy to determine the proportions of each, 
which shall be both just and useful. 

The poems which are of this mixed character come 
from men of all degrees of life and all grades of education, 
— from promising scholars of the universities, from 
rough-handed labourers at the bench, and pale clerks in 
the counting-house. There is a great difference percep- 
tible, of course, between the works of the cultivated and 
the untaught ; but it is not in the eMentiaU of poetry 
that the distinction is perceptible. The lines of the 
scholar are more polished, and his classic recollections 
give a grace to his pages ; but the creative genius which 
makes the poet, seems as likely to come from the field or 
factory as from the abodes of learning. That power 
which belongs to true poetry — ^thc power of evoking 
sympathies, calling up passions and emotions, and with n 
few bright, glowing words making the heart throb and 
the brain teem with the creations of thought and tbc 
phantoms of memory — mere cultivation and learning docs 
not seem able to confer. In respect to that, the taught 
and the untaught are about equal. It is an individual 
power. In short, we mean to say, that poets are bom, and 
not made. 

With this preface, we may proceed to say what we have 
to say of Benom — a volume of poems, by Arthur 
J. Munby, B.A.* It is one of the best of the moderately 
good, — evidently the cflfbrt of a young and cultivated 
man, and, as we should judge, written piecemeal during 
the lapse of years, probably at the time without a view to 
publication. There is a great inequality observable 
throughout. Sometimes the thoughts brighten up into 
true poetry, expressed in well-chosen words ; sometimes 
they are obscure, and put forth in duU, harsh lines ; and 
sometimes again they are of that aimlessly wild, visionary 
character, which very young men sometimes indulge in, 

* Benoni — Poems by Arthur J. Munby, B. A. London : Olliyier. 
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and mistake for inspiratioii. Of this latter class is one 
of the longest poems, Kosmot, which occupies the place 
of honour at the beginning of the vdnme. In this 
poem, the author, in the spirit and nnder the direction of 
a phantom guide, takes a survey of the universe, and 
wanders, without much purpose, where 

Hage enna were driviog like gigantic hot! 
AoroBt the blank of space. 

And where he saw 

I That seething hire of planets and thick stars. 

Without a ipeoial interest. 

And where rushed past 

Thie microscopic earth ! 
Had I bat thought, 1 might have bmahed it dead 
With one sweep of a flnaer or a nail. 
And not have cared to blow the dost away. 

Yoimg poets should beware of such gigantic subjects 
as these. In their hands, Kosmos becomes Chaos. It 
requires such genius as that of Milton to prevent the 
littleness of human thought from being made evident by 
the vastness of the topic. Less minds are in danger of 
falling from the sublime into the ridiculous. But we 
suppose that we may pass by Kosmos without further 
remark, as a piece of youthful ambition, for Mr. 
Munby himself has juster ideas of the poet*s mission. 
It is not the part of the gifted to dwell among confusion, 
from which he cannot extract harmony. The true poet 

Cnlla ?rith faultless ear 
The wild yet meanine harmonies 
Of thines which all who list mar hear. 
Bom of the earth, and sea, and skies. 

And sets them in deep lascions chords, 

So full, so simple, and so true, 

So deftly soanded forth in words, ^ 

That who had heard, now knew them too. 

• • • • • 

And all emotions undesoribed. 
And indistinct and spectral things. 
That grase onr meaner minds, nnbribed 
To shed the fragrance from their wings ; 

All these he gathers in his wreath, 
And gives them shape and gives them hue 
80 w^, that some broad name beneath 
Each kens the several phase ho knew : ' 

And while his ripening lips distil 
Kew truths, new fancies eTcrmore, 
Onr listening hearts in wonder still 
Seem full of sounds they knew before. 

Till some remembered note of bliss 
Shoots through ns with especial stir— 
" 'Tis onrs," we cry, " to feel, b^t his 
To be the heart's interpreter ! " 

"We do not give these stanzas as examples of the 
elegance of Mr. Munby's verses, for there are several 
awkward phrases among tlicm ; as, — " For who had 
heard," and " Each kens the several phase he knew." 
But we take them as evincing a true comprehension of 
the proper sphere of the poet. It m his " to be the 
heart's interpreter /' and when he interprets truly, the 
many hang on his words, even though, as Mr. Munby 
apologetically says, in his prologue, his ** crude imagin- 
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And largely woofed with error, and at times 
Some nnfeft shadow of another's thought 
May brood above. 

Then we feel with him 

Heirs of the nnretnming Past, and all 
The Incid trail she leaves ; 

And revel in 

I>eep thonehts serene, as knowing that the Fast 

Is but an elder Future ; they are twins, 

Each with her bright face bathed in diifering glow 

Of eve and morning—on the elder's brow 

Soft western glories linger, and the flush 

Of melting sunset ; but clear orient light 

Bums on the yonnger's forehead. 



Then we share with him 

Thonffhts not unlike all heartwmng melodies. 
Which ever keep some deeper sense below 
The graven words, and ron like slender dues. 
But faithful, throneh the labyrinthine life 
Of him who bears uem. 

The prologue, from whence these last passages are 
taken, is among the best of the poems in the book. In 
many places it evinces a high cast of thtoght, and a 
£Bcility of expression seldom met with, marking tho 
author as one of the most noteworthy of those who do 
not attain to positive greatness ; and the same may be 
said of another poem — Adelphe, from which we gather our 
concluding extracts. 

Here is the description of a lovely child, in whom the 
poet saw a kindred spirit, and wished she had years enough 
to mate with him : — 

Once there came 
Near me a gentle girl,— a child in years. 
But with the golden earnest of her prime 
Host rich about her, looking like the dream 
Of a fair Future, aU the more divine 
As yet unmoulded into shape, and free 
For Fancy's ripening touch to dash new tints 
And graces o'er the undeveloped whole : 
She, beina at rest, did dwell apart from thought. 
Possessed of passive beauty, and a vague 
Large heaven of unexerted love— a crude 
Chaotic Eden, where no creature was. 
But aU fair things were just about to be. 
And holy thoughts and good were evermore 
In motion to be born ; but when she spoke. 
The silent light within her honeyed eyee 
Orew speechftil, kindlina upward as it felt 
A quickening soul, and fooking out between 
Long dimpling waves of rich untrammelled hair, 
Aw(Mce the slumbering sweetness of her mouth 
To some expressive meaning sweeter still. 

The poet led 

Her by the craggy margin of the sea ; 

Refreshed by the contrast she presented to the 

thick glut of creatures all untrue 
And erring, who in fairest excellent guise 
Boasting to train their fragrant womanhood 
And feed its large capacities to life 
Most fUU, most pure, most delicate, do yet 
For not a part of all their complex selves 
Owe suit to Nature t 

But even in the midst of their " sweet converse," nt 
some vague whisper of the name of love, he saw the birth 
of consciousness turning thought inward on itself : — 

Ah, I saw it bom — 
Not yet a ihovgkt, hut only like the pauee, 
JSre FeeUmg ekanjfeit-^^t^w it rise, and soon 
Over the fair horuon of her brows 
Blush into consciousness. 

It was the voice 
Of one that cried in the rich wilderness 
Of her young heart concerning things to come ; 
Strange thinf|ps that made her shudder with delight. 
And quake with doubt and dread ; 

And as he looked 

through her creen fnll>foliaffed life. 
Twinkling with starry fruit to the ^m& winds. 
And promise ever>new, I saw it glide— 
The lean, lithe snake.— and in her glowing ear 
Hiss the new knowledge which in this our land, 
Like a mad mother, leaves its proper child. 
The foundling Modesty, and sunks away 
To 'suckle broods of stiff Proprieties, — 
A sickly spairn, and heated into life 
Apart urom nature : hisa through her hot ear 
Tne first faint thought of coming Womanhood. 

.... She perceived, 
That like a veillesa Yenns she had stood 
Not nnadored before me. The black troth 
Was rousina all that never woke before — 
All false refinement— all remembered rules. 
Till then unknown, and kneading all things up 
To shame within her ; but with stern resolve, 
Ere she had wove the near obseauioua words 
To a scant garment, and arrayea herself 
In tatters of convention, I swept off 
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Mt olingiiiff aoal from hen, and rising np, 
lAfl » jToong storm upon toe moontuns, onuhed 
Mj broiMd nopM into atoms at a stroke j 
And with no pitiless eres, but full of mate. 
Indignant sorrow, ana strong self-reproaoh. 
That any /earnings should have hoisted sail 
r the teeth of prudence, silent moved awaj 
Toward mine ancient dwelling in the tombs. 

The poet in these lines is an interpreter of his own 
heart ; and tiM interpretation is so obviously a true one, 
that we accept it for poetry. The thou^ts too, except 
in the few last lines, where there is an udbiness of expres- 
sioi^ are clothed in well-chosen words. Without entering 
into the somewhat abstract metaphysical idea of conscious- 
ness decreasing, and marring the charm of woman's 
manner ; and without setting up the question of how far 
necessity is concerned in sendii^ the ** lean lithe snake," 
gliding through her " ftdl-foliagcd life," we let the author 
explain how he would have the thoughts which wiil come 
develop themsdvee : — 

BeloTed, iktm shalt learn 
To TnurK— to jtive a reason of all loves 
And young opinions cooling o'er thy soul j 
To ooll with wisest fingers and discreet 
The scatter'd worth of books, and scenes, and men, 
And range them round a Central Principle, 
Elect and preoions, lasting, sure, dirine,— 
And spraaa them softly under thee, untu 
In CTerr nook and comer of thv heart, 
Fillow'd on some sweet truth thoa mayst abide, 
And be at rest for ever. 

« 
Here we shut the book, where, as in a garden rich in 
soil but badly kept, rank weeds grow up beside choice 
flowers. But for its beauties, it would scarcely have been 
worth while to note its blemishes. Wo know not if Mr. 
Munby has the power to separate the one from the other ; 
if he has, the world may yet listen to him attentively. 

In conclusion, we may give a word of warning, which 
it seems to us is much wanted. We often find, not in 
girb stepping into womanhood onlj, but in budding poets, 
a reserve, which seems " to suckle broods of stiff Pro- 
prieties." Often where the thoughts are good, they are 
more than half-hidden " in tatters of convention." Often 
they are but half -expressed, as though dragged out, and 
afraid to be seen. )lie man who cannot conquer that 
defect, can never take high rank as a poet. To make 
poetry, thoughts must flow free and unconfined. There 
must be no curtain before the soul. As a modem lyrist 
who has touched the heart-strings of thousands says : — 

Tell tbe people all thy thought, 
And the world shall be thine own. 



FORCE OF HABIT. 

The influence of habit extends far and wide : it is observed 
in the vegetable world, prevails among the lower crea- 
tures, and is of Iriresistible power in the human race ; 
plants become habituated to new climates and new soils, 
but in general retain tome habits which point out their 
foreign origin, though flowering at the time usual in the 
country to which they have been removed ; many plants 
still blossom according to old habit at the season for their 
bloom in their native country, so we may thus leam 
that such as flower twice with us are natives of another 
land. When we talk of training animala, it only mt\ ns 
that we are giving them habits which will be uaefiil to us ; 
it is, indeed, very wonderfU that we should be able to give 
them habits which are contrary to their nature. There is 
no animal with which man beeomes familiar that is not 
influenced by the habits which he indoces. Many sur- 
prising cases are on record, and few have not witnessed it 
themselves, in the creatures they domesticate. We have 
ourselves seen dogs who had the habit of quitting the 
dining-room the moment the dinner was hud upon the 






dining-table, and who never attempted to follow their 
owners on Sunday, though eager to go out with them on 
every other day. Nay, it is said that the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens never look for food on Sunday, though 
impatient for it every other day at the accustomed hours. 
Thus are they habituated to do without it, that their care- 
takers may have a day of rest. The creatures that are 
accustomed to get their food at a particular hour are sure 
to look for it at the regular time, and testify impatience 
if it is not ready for them. We have been amused at 
seeing a drove of turkeys pursuing the girl whose business 
it is to feed them at a stated hour, and upbraiding her in 
the most querulous tones if she b not provided with the 
expected meal. Bogs and cats who have been out roving 
almost invariably return home at their usual hour of being 
fed. Cattle that have been accustomed to be driven in i 
certain hours usually collect at the appointed period. We 
have often observed cows lowing for Uie dairy-maid when 
the milking-hour arrives. The appetite in all creatures 
appears to be imder the influence of habit. The different 
periods of the day in which the various classes of men 
feel the cravings of appetite and the inclination for rest, — 
hunger coming at the appointed hour, and sleep at the 
time fixed for it, — show how all our propensities are 
swayed by habit. The senses are in a remarkable manner 
under its influence. The sight has been known to 
habituate itself to a portion of light quite insufficient for 
unpractised eyes. A prisoner confined in a cell, appa- 
rently dark to all others, was enabled to distinguish the 
minutest object about him by the light admitted through 
a very slight chink in the wall. Sailors, in the habit 
of exercising their sight on distant objects, can dis- 
cover what is absolutely invisible to common eyes, 
ilndians — and others in the habit of listening with 
attention, — ^lest they should be overtaken by danger, are 
known to detect sounds which never reach unpractised 
ears. Habit will even in a manner substitute one sense 
for another. Those who have lost their sight are often 
found singularly acute in the sense of hearing and of 
touch. The deaf mutes are remarkable for their keen and 
observant eyes. One limb is often known by habit to 
supply the place of an injured one. Whether there be a 
tendency to use the right hand more than the left, or 
whether it arises fhrni the earliest training, is a disputed 

{)oint, but it is a known fact that the most unpractised 
eft hand can be brought by habit to make up for the 
deficiency of the right, should it have last its cunning. 
A very extraordinary power of habit, is that of its 
diminishing the effect of poison : opium constantly taken, 
and its doses gradually increased till they amount to a 
krge quantity, produces none of the fatal effects which it 
would on those not thus in the habit of using it. The 
Turks eat opium constantly, sometimea a dram at a time, 
without ill effects. Confirmed opium-eaters can take at 
once as much of the drug as would have killed them had 
they taken it in the first instance when they first began 
to use it. Garcius ab Horto mentions having seen a man at 
Goa that consumed ten drams in three davs, "and yet spake 
understandingly." It has been ascertained that even infiuits 
and young cliildren who are peculiarly susceptible of the 
effects of opium, and who are liable to be poisoned by 
very small doses, may be habituated by degrees to take it 
in large quantities. It appears from a statement made 
by Mr. Grainger in the report of the Children's Employ- 
ment Commission, that opium is administered in the 
factory districts as soon after birth as poasifale. The dose 
is increased gradually, till the child takes from fifteen to 
twenty drops of hiudanum at once. This is given for the 
purpose of throwing it into a lethargic stupor, — an as- 
tounding fact, when it is known that children of the same 
age in health would be killed by five drops;* indeed, 

*To this practise it may be asoribed, that idiotcy and 
cretmism hare appeared in wiglaad in an alanntBg degree. 
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medical experience can throw the most striking light upon 
the force of hahit. 

Hahit not only reconciles to what is painful, hat often 
makes it necessary. Sir George Staunton, when in India, 
went to see a man who had committed murder ; in order 
to save his life, and, what was more valnahle, his casift 
he submitted to the penalty imposed ; it condemned him 
to the sleeping on a bedstead for seyen years, without 
any mattress, the whole surface of which was studded 
with points of iron, resembling nails, but not so sharp as 
to penetrate the flesh. It was in the fifth year of his 
submission to this punishment that Sir George saw him ; 
his skin then exactly resembled the hide of a rhinoceros, 
but more callous. On this miserable bed he could at 
that time, from habit, sleep comfortably ; and he declared 
that he thought it probable that, when released, he 
" would continue that system from choice which he had 
been obliged to adopt firom necessity." Clarke gives an 
instance somewhat similar to this; a cruel custom, he 
tells us, is common among the slave-dealers in the West- 
Indies — a clog, which they call the pudding, is tied to 
the foot of the slave, to prevent his running away. It is 
a latge collar of iron, locked round the anUe of the un- 
fortunate man. Some have had them twenty pounds' 
weight, and been condemned to carry them for several 
years : when released, they could not walk without them. 
" A ease of this kind," Clarke teUs us, " I knew ; the 
slave had learned to walk well with the clog, but when 
taken off^ if he attempted to walk, he fell down, and was 
obliged to resume it occasionally, till practice had taught 
him the proper centre of gravity, which had been so 
materially altered by wearing so large a weight, the badge 
at once of his oppression and the cruelty of his task- 
masters." It is known that prisoners, when released, 
have been found to wish to go back to their prisons. 
Habit attaches people to what is manifestly inconvenient, 
and they look with a jealous eye on improvements. It 
has indeed been well observed, that the world is apt to be 
very angry with reformers and innovators, not because it 
is in the right, but becanae it is accustomed to be in the 
wrong. It is mentioned in Tyerman and Bennet's 
Journal of a Voyage to the South Sea lelande, that 
though a causeway has been made from the houses of the 
missionaries to the chapel, protected by cocoanut-trees 
hud along the sides, the middle part being covered with 
pebbles, and wide enough for several persons to walk 
abreast, yet the people continue one io follow another in 
line as formerly, in the narrow tracks. A thousand 
instances might be referred to, where habit would have 
perpetuated inconveniences. It is strange what hold 
habit takes in mere trifles ; most people have a particular 
seat at table, and fed a little put out of their way if 
placed in another ; one, remarkable for his wit, being 
placed differently from usual at dinner, disappointed a 
whole company, who had been invited that they might be 
amused with his agreeable sallies: he was moody and 
dull, and might not himself have been aware of the cause 
which made him so uncomfortable. 

Madame de Genlis contracted an odd habit in her later 
years ; she was then obliged to employ as an amaou^isis 
her waiting-maid; but as she was totally ignorant of 
orthography, her mistress spelled every word for her, 
as she transcribed it. From the constancy of doing 
so, she would quite unconsciously do the same tiling 
in conversation. She found it very difficult to break 
hendf of this habit. Habits are often unaccount- 
ably contracted, and are generally designated tricks. We 
must have observed them in others, if not in ourselves. 
Madame de Stael always carried a sprig of poplar with 
two or three leaves on it ; this she constantly twirled 
round between her finger and Uiumb. The little rustling 
noise whidi it made pleased her : she declared that with- 
out this she would not be able to utter a single word. In 



winter little rolls of paper were substituted. So much 
aware were all her acquaintance of this habit, that when- 
ever she was invited to a party there was a supply pre- 
pared for her, from which she selected one vrhich was 
likely to serve the purpose for the whole evening. - 

Habit even asserts its influence in sleep. When worn 
out by fiitigue and hardship, the soldiers pursued their 
marches in Spain when fast asleep, infantry and cavalry 
alike. The little children employed all day in the factory 
continued to ply the busy task throughout their slumbers 
at nights ; the little fingers were seen as if employed in 
feeding the wheels with the cotton. The rope-maker who 
worked indefatigably at his trade all day, continued 
to do so in his sleep. 

Idleness has its habits as well as industry. Their mis- 
chief is thus touched on by Southev, when speaking of his 
countrymen, the English : — *' They touui everything 
they want to look at, — they thus iigure pictures and poke 
at monuments with their walking-sticks ; they deface 
mile-stones, break directing-posts, and throw the parapets 
of bridges intb the rivers." 

The habits which some have given themselves in com- 
posing is well known. We have read that Gliick com- 
posed in a garden quaffing champagne, Sarti in a dark 
room, Paesiello in ms bed, Sacchini with a favourite cat 
perched on each shoulder; Meyerbeer (composer of 
Robert le Liable) never sits down to write music without 
having a dozen pillows beneath his feet and on either side 
of his person ; Haydn was lost if he sat down to the in- 
strument without his ring. 

The habit of reflection which withdraws the mind from 
the passing scene is so wonderful in its results, that it 
must have struck every one. The answer of Domenichino, 
when blamed for being so slow . in finishing a picture 
which was bespokeu : — " Io la tto eontinuamenti 
dipingendo entro di me^* — " I am continually painting 
it within myself," reveals at once the habit of men of 
genius. To this power of following their pursuits in- 
ternally, we are indebted for the noblest discoveries and 
happiest results. When Sir Isaac Newton was asked how 
he made his discoveries, he replied, " By continually 
thinking of them." There are innumerable instances 
of habits continuing long after the causes from which they 
were acquired had ceased to exist. Snuff-takers, whose 
hahit is quite inveterate, can almost always trace its 
commencement to some painful cause, which made it 
necessary that they should keep awake. Two ladies that 
we know often lamented their state as confirmed snuff- 
takers. It was during a time of disturbance, when they 
ex|)ected that their house would be attacked, that 
they took an occasional pinch of snuff at night, that 
they might not fall asleep. The number of pinches 
have gradually increased. The country became quiet, 
and the ladies confirmed snuff-takers. The Specta- 
tor mentions, that Dr. Plott, in his Hutory of Stafford- 
shire, tells us of an idiot, that chancing to live within 
the sound of a clock, and always amusing himself with 
counting the hour of the day whenever the clock struck, 
the clock having been spoiled by accident, the idiot con- 
tinued to strike and count the hours without the help of 
it. One of the most affecting instances of the force of 
habit where it outlives the mental power by which it was 
fostered, is related so interestingly by Mr. Calcraft, that 
we give it in his own words. In speaking of Williams, 
who was a clever and favourite actor on the Dublin stage, 
he says, " When his faculties were beginning to fail, poor 
Williams would frequently come to the theatre, and ask 
the prompter for books to study new parts, or review old 
ones ; he was in easy circumstances, but spoke so seriously 
of his intention, and often approaching benefit, that his 
family grew nervous, thinking that he really meant to 
make the attempt. I received more than one earnest 
message, to beg I would give him no encouragement ; he 
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had a constant habit for many yean of paying me a yisit 
almost daily in my room of office at the theatre. He 
walked deliberately upstairs, looked in at the door, smQed, 
shuffled up to the taole, paused a little, and then said, 
' Ton had £60 in the house last night/ or as the case 
might be ; ' You'll haye so and so to-night. 6ood-by.' 
And then he turned round, and walked out again. So un- 
varying was he in this practise, that whenever I missed 
him, I might be sure it was either illness or bad weather 
which deprived me of my constant visitor. The force of 
habit takes such hold of us that when a day passed in 
which he came not, I fancied that something was different 
in the regular routine of business." The importance of 
inducing good habits among such as are within our in- 
fluence is too evident to need enforcing ; these we must 
remember cannot be the result of set lessons, but must be 
the growth of time ; that it should be given to elevated 
I subjects, useful occupations, and intellectual pursuits, will 
, I go far to form an amiable character. How much the mind 
' can be trained to what is estimable is glanced at by the 
writer, who remarks that "if a man naturally rough 
becomes softened for the time by music ; if those times 
I ' are continually renewed, habit will take place of nature, 
I ' and that a man's character will, to a certain degree, change." 
Those who fancy that evil habits can be nlinquishra at 
pleasure, are fetally mistaken. " Sin repented," it has 
been said, "becomes customary — custom soon engenders 
habit, and habit, in the end, assumes the form of necessity 
— ^the man becomes bound with his own words." The 
habit of swearing, if once contracted, is rarely, if ever, 
given up ; that of drinking, which in almost all instances 
comes on by degrees, is remarkable for its inveteracy ; even 
in the last stage of misery which it brings on — the de- 
lirium tremens — ^there is an absolute necessity for the 
permission of the indulgence to a certain extent. The 
habit cannot be broken off suddenly without risking fatal 
consequences. One of the most melancholy examples of 
the fatal habit was that of the amiable and unfortunate 
Charles Stuart: the dreadful habit was acquired by 
degrees, during the hardships of his Highland adventures 
and escapes, when we are told by the historian, " a dram 
of whiskey might sometimes supply the want of food and 
rest." Thus was the habit contracted, and it continued 
after the cause of it had ceased. The difficulty of over- 
coming bad habits is so strongly illustrated in the text from 
the 18th chapter of Jeremiah, that it leaves nothing further 
to be said on the subject : " Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spot<s ? then may ye also do good 
thot are accustomed to do evil." 



THE LAND OF SOULS. 

AN IROqUOIS LEGEND. 

Deoseowatac sat mourning, with his head upon his 
knees. The forests were green, the trail of the buffalo 
was at hand, the prairie waved beneath the gentle breath 
of the wind, and tiie leaves of the tall grass bent beneath 
it in mute adoration of the Great Spirit. The great river 
rolled its waters towards the far-off ocean, the fish leaped, 
the waves sparkled, and the sun shone brightly down; but 
Deoseowayac sat mourning, with his head upon his 
knees. 

Deoseowayac had been a gallant warrior and a dauntless 
hunter. The name of Deoseowayac made the stout heart 
of many a foe to quail ; the approach of the warrior was as 
that of the whirlwind, his coui*se relentless as a prairie 
fire, but he knew the words of mercy, and a fallen foe 
received it at his hands. Far away had his fsme spread 
among the distant lodges of the women, and his memory 
was like to cause a wai]^ng in their hearts. But Deoseo- 
wayac sat mourning, with his head upon his knees. 



The sun shone down upon him as he lay by the grave 
of his beloved, mourning, far off from the wigwams. 

A young girl who had cherished his fame for years 
within her bosom had consented to become his wife. Her 
beauty was as rare as is the flowering of the aloe ; her 
blossoming as short. Her time had come, and the day 
of Uie wedding feast witnessed her funeral sum)er. In 
the spacious mead, by the great river, under the loving 
Ught of the benefloent sun, was her grave; under the dose- 
dnven stakes she lay, who was Deoseowayac's precious 
treasure! 

Nevermore was she to exult in his hunting, nevermore 
to welcome him from the war path ! 

The war club lay neglected m the comer of his dwel- 
ling; the bow hunff idle to the roof-beam ; the swift arrow 
gleamed not deatUy among the flying herd any more ; 
Uie spear smote not the glistening fish : for Deoseowayac 
lay mourning by the grave, with his head upon his knees. 

But even then his care extended to his beloved, for the 
deathfood lav ready at the grave's foot ! Naruenna was 
unforgotten ! 

The ancient doctors and snow-headed chiefs had told of 
a path which led away fi^m the cares of earth to the 
Land of Souls, and Deoseowayac pondered it as he lay. 
Thitherward his beloved had sped, thitherward would he 
bend his doubtful way and follow. Thus he thought, as 
sorrowing he lay, with his head upon his knees, by the 
lonely grave in ikt sunshine on the prairie. 

Then he made diligent inquiry as to where the liand 
of Souls would be found, and learning the true direction, 
made his preparations, and departed southward. He went 
on and on mid forest and mead, hill and dale, rock and 
stream. The kindly sunbeams were powerless amid the 
rocks, and the regions lay snow-mantled and ice bound. 
But the snow and the ice departed. Deoseowayac marched 
onward ; the leaves put forth their blossoms, the forests 
were again green ; he passed away from the land of grief, 
and went onward, amid the song of birds under the shade 
of the tall trees, between the rows of blooming plants. 
The sky was pure as the heart of his loved Naruenna, blue 
as the bright figures the learned drew in the picture re- 
cords. At length the road turned upward, and climbing 
the hills, he came to a noble lodge, at the very top. There 
stood an aged man, venerable to look upon, kindly of 
aspect, with eyes of fiery, fiery gleam. An ample robe 
of the skins of the fieet foresters htog upon his shoulders, 
and a staff of goodly form was in his hand. 

The young chief began to tell his errand, but the aged 
man stopped him, and said at once, that he had expected 
him; that his heart was warm toward him, and wel- 
comed him. Naruenna had passed the lodge but a 
little while, and had reposed a brief space within his 
lod^. Then the old man bid him rest ere he continued 
his journey. 

Deoseowayac rested, but his feet burned for the jour- 
ney, his heart was heavy with longing. The old man led 
him forth and said — 

" See you yon gulf and the prairie stretching behind 
it ? That is the Land of Souls. The boundary of this 
land is here, my lodge is the gate of entrance. But ere 
you depart, you must leave your body and your goods in 
this place, for they cannot enter into the Luid of Souls." 

So speaking, the venerable man entered into his 
dwelling, and Deoseowayac sped him on with the flight 
of the eagle. More bright and lovely was stream, w(»d, 
and wild, the sun more warm, the song of the birds 
gayer, the flowers more sweet. No blood was shed 
within these confines, and the animals were free ; beauti- 
ful-plumed birds rejoiced on the hct of the waters, and 
all was gladness. Yet it was strange that Deoseowayac 
found no obstacle to his progress in any of the shapes ; he 
passed right through them, for they were but shadows. 
Thus saw he that he was truly within the Land of Souls. 
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Then came he to the border of the great dark«watercd 
lake, in the midst of which lay an island of the greatest 
beauty. On the strand he found a canoe of shimng and 
refulgent stone. He entered and sped on. Turning, he 
beheld his Naruenna by his side in another canoe, stem- 
ming the tide, mounting over the crest of the waves 
gallantly. A storm seemed rising, the waves ran high ; 
but when the canoes touched the waves, they melted away. 
Just so, young man, thou who settest forth in life stur- 
dily and steadily, just so wilt thou meet a storm ; just 
so, if thou be stouthearted, wilt thou surmount it. 

One wave succeeded another, and the terror of the 
twain was heightened by the sight of the white bones 
through the clear water--the wlute bones of the faint- 
hearted who had perished. 

Tbeir thoughts and actions had been good, and the 
Master of Life assisted them to cross. But they beheld 
many others striving and sinking, old men and young, 
the silver headed and the infant. All had this gulf to 
pass, alone and unassisted; here their strength was 
e\'inced, here their purity established. The little children 
seemed alone to escape the waves. For every evil 
thought, for every deed to be regretted, did a wave sweep 
over them here. Look to it, ye who have got to pass. 

Deoseowayac and Naruenna at length reached the 
shore of the Happy Isle, and leaped forth from the boat. 
They wandered together through the fields of light ; their 
loving hearts communed kindly and nobly. Gladly 
would Beoseowayac have sojourned here for ever, but his 
earthly career was not fulfilled, his body lay in the silent 
lodge of the old chief, his dog was watching beside it ; he 
heard the voice of tiie Master, as it were a breeze of 
refreshing coolness. 

" Return," it said, " return to the land from whence 
you came. Your time is not yet come. Many years will' 
pass ere this happen. The work appointed for you to 
perfonn must be done. Do all the good you can, make 
yourself an enduring name, raise the thoughts of your 
nation to the contemplation of the noble and the just 
thing. Pause not before obstacles, quail not before de- 
fiance. Work and return hither, where Naruenna will 
ogoin receive you with joy and gladness ! " 

Then the young warrior awoke, and found that he lay 
by the grave of his beloved, on the prairie, on which the 
sun was setting, fiir away. 

But he arose and did his work with earnestness and 
modesty ; and the name of Deoseowayac was famed for 
all time, as only the names of those among us who do the 
work appointed them to do, will be. 



COUNTRY LIFE. 

A LITTLE book has just been published, called WilUhire 
Tales* the expressed object of which is to preserve some 
record of the ways and dialect of the rustics in some of 
the southern counties of England. The author seems 
to have an idea that in consequence of the " march of 
intellect," the "schoolmaster abroad," and railways 
taking town into the country and bringing the country 
into the town upon the shortest notice, the characteris- 
tics of speech and manner which distinguish countrymen 
from town-dwellers may be annihilated. We are not sure 
that this notion is not a true one. In districts with 
which we have some personal acquaintance, the going and 
coming of the iron horse has effected a great chanee in 
the manners of the inhabitants. " Lunnon time has 
been brought down and governs the clocks of rural 
churches, and ** Lunnon ways " seem to travel in the 
same direction. We fancy that, somehow or another, 

* WiUMm rai«ff->fiy John Yonge Akerman. London : 
J.B.Smith. 1853. 



wherever the whistle of the engine is heard, smock- 
frocks — the real old Saxon garment of a thousand years 
since — are becoming more scanty, and the broad-moutJied 
pronunciation which sounds nearly as much like Oerman 
as modem English grows less marked. Fashions come 
down from the Lond6n tailors' shops, and are exhibited in 
village windows to the disparagement of long frocks, 
knee-breeches, and gaiters, and perhaps the electric tele- 
graph corrects the parts of speech. In a district we 
ktdy visited, we observed a marked difierence in the 
neighbourhood of " the line " and in some far-away out- 
lying hamlets we passed through in the course of a pedes- 
trian ramble. Neai* the terminus people seemed smarter 
and sharper, as though they had leamt the value of time, 
and fairly began to " get their steam up ;" while only a few 
miles off there was the slow, heavy step and the lazy drawl 
of a thorough provincialism. We thought, when " the 
branch line " comes in this direction — and one is pro- 
jected and on the eve of commencement — ^there will be a 
change here too. Cockneys will come down and take a 
peep at you on Sundays, and push you along a little 
faster, and some of you slow chaps will be off now and 
then and sharpen your wits on the London stones. If 
any one wants to study local peculiarities they must be 
quick about it, for the trains will brush them all out as 
India-rubber takes out pencil marks, and then the whole 
population will be brought up toward the same level of 
mtellect and refinement of manners. The railways will 
save time in more ways than one. They will make 
people talk quicker and think quicker as well as travel 
quicker. The old world will be left behind, and we shall 
fdl be going at a greater pace. 

This will excuse us for saying a word or two of our own 
about habits as they used to be \ and the best plan to 
convey our impressions will be to tell what we saw. This 
Journal being conducted by a lady, it is always necessary 
in what follows to remember that the editorial "we 
merely indicates the writer of this notice, who is of 
the opposite sex, and in the absence of the establishment 
of the " Rights of Woman," privileged to enter places 
which " the ladies " may not confess to visiting. We, 
then, in the course of a hot day's ramble, feeling thirsty, 
ensconced ourselves in a country inn, where, as the an- 
nouncement informed us, there was " good entertainment 
for man and horse." It was a real country inn ; none of 
your new-fangled places, but a frame-timber building, 
with overhanging upper-story, lattice-windows, and no 
end of odd comers and gables. There was the rough 
bench before the door in front of the cricket-green ; and 
underneath the old yew-tree, which sprang up in the 
times of " merrie England," was the remains of the old 
" horsing block," where landladies have carried thestirrop- 
cup, and been kissed by plumed cavaliers, and comely 
dames have mounted on pillions behind lusty yeomen. In 
a few years — ^months possibly — the " King's Head," 
which dangles fh)m the tree, will be replaced by " The 
Railway Hotel," and the cricket-green be converted into 
" a station ;" the secluded village of Bumbleton become 
a feature in Bradshaw's Guide, and some of those loung- 
ing yokeU be transformed into green corduroy-dad rail- 
way porters. 

But to return to Bumbleton as it is. We walked into 
the parlour of the King's Head, with its sanded floor, 
high-backed, wooden-bottomed, brightly-polished chairs 
and oak table. We took a look at our Astorted visage in 
a circumscribed pier-glass, which reflected objects idiout 
as correctly as water covered with ripples. We 
examined the portrait of the landlord — who, in outlines as 
sharp and hara as the edge of a knife, and colours which 
seemed to be compounded of chalk and brick-dust, was 
depicted in the ei\joyment of a pretematurally long pipe, 
and a stupendous pot of porter with a head (the porter 
we mean) about the size of a cauliflower, — and then asked 
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the maid, with a faoe like a full moon in a glow, who 
awaited onr orders, for some of the best ale. It was 
Satorday evening, just as the gloaming was coming on, and 
from another room loud voices and louder laughter came on 
the ear. We guessed that it was finom the taproom, 
where the men who delve and plough were spending some 
of their 10s. a week, and so when the lady of the broad 
countenance brought our mug — ^not a pewter pot, but a 
brown earthenware mug, — we asked her to take it to the 
taproom. That apartment contained a dozen or so of 
wiry-haired, sunburnt, broad-shouldered fellows, with 
those disproportionately thin legs which some people 
attribute to the weight of heavy hobnailed highlows, but 
which Dr. Knox, in his Baces of Man, tells us are a 
genuine physical characteristic of the Saxon race. How- 
ever that may be, the group looked Saxon enough to have 
lived in the days of Ethelwolf, and their tones and 
manners would not have consorted badly with that 
period. It was curious to see how easily they were 
amused. If our ancestors were like them in that respect, 
the jesters must have had an easy time of it. One of 
them told how "Varmer Brown's keow bruk through 
t* hedge into corn-ill," and how old Brown, who was, we 
suppose, a lame man, "went a hoppin arter her like 
mad ;" and then came a guffiiw which testified to the 
soundness of the lungs of the party, — ^not a stage laugh, 
but a real " haw, haw, haw,'* from the bottom of their 
chests, loud enough to moke the ears ache. Anecdotes 
just as amusing and exciting about sows and litters of 
pigs, and the misfortunes of ducks and the calamities of 
geese, were received with the same acclamation. The 
party haw-hawed at each other on the slightest provoca- 
tion, or no provocation at all. But the enthusiasm was at 
its height when a poaching-looking chap, who answered 
to the name of Will Barker, delighted the company with 
a sons. In reading the Wiltshire Tales we found the 
very ditty Mr. Barker contributed to the entertainment of 
his " mates," and the author informs us that such verses 
were sung in the halls of Saxon Thanes and Franklins 
before Norman French became the polite language of this 
country. We give one verse as a specimen of Saxon 
literature : — 

The swallow twitters on the bam, 
The rook is cawin' on the tree. 
And in the wood the rinedore coos, 
Bat mj valse love hath Tied Trom me. 

When these melancholy verses had been droned through 
in a tone like that a carter uses to his horses — adapted 
to the tune the *' old cow" is traditionally supposed to 
have ** died of," — the brown jugs clattered on the 
tables ; there was a universally-expressed opinion that 
Will Barker was a " better ringer" than one Joe Miles, 
and two enthusiastic lovers of minstrelsy shook hands fer- 
vently with the vocalist, and insisted on his having in 
another " mug o' yill." If they had been Thanes, and 
Will Barker, a bard or gleeman, we have no doubt they 
would have bestowed upon him " chains of gold." Night 
warned us that our quarters were some half-dozen mUes 
off, and we took the road, thinking that if ever we 
went to Bnmbleton by rail, we should find the good old 
Saxon times fading away before modem innovation. It 
is the life and talk and ways of such people that the Wilt- 
shire Tales are intended to put on record, and they do it 
so faithfully, that we cannot do better than conclude by 
some passages in the Life of Giles Chawbaeon, which 
furnishes materials for one of the nine stories. 

We ore first introduced to Giles and his mother when 
the wrath of the good woman is aroused by Giles's capacity 
for eating bread and cheese. 

" ' Mother ! ' cried young Giles Chawbacon, with his 
mouth crammed full, a huge hunk of bread and cheese in 
his left hand, and a clasp-knife in the other, — ' mother, 
cut I 'nother bit 'gMn I done thick !' 



" Mistress Chawbacon was a vixen, as her red-tipped 
and sharp nose plainly indicated ; and being at the moment 
busily engaged in her household duties, she gave no heed 
to the supplication of her hopeful son. 

** ' Mother 1 ' cried Giles again ; but ere he could 
articulate another word, his amiable parent seized the 
mop, and vibrating it in his fiice, threatened to annihilate 
him, accompanying the action with a torrent of abuse. 

'*'0d drattle the greedy wosbird!' cried the dame. 
* Thee bist the very spit o' thee vather, and '11 come to 
the gallua aszhure's death.' 

" Giles received this maternal address with great forti- 
tude, continuing the demolition of the bread and cheese. 
The fact was, that he had long been used to such 
harangues, and had become hardened. His mMTunn con- 
tinued to lecture him upon his voracity. 

" ' Ha'f a dozen varment like thee, 'ou'd breed a vamin',' 
said the dame, again shaking the mop. ^Thee bist 
yeatin' all day.' 

" ' I'm zhure I be 'nt, mother/ replied the boy. * I 
dwon't yeat ha'f as much as Jonas.' 

" ^ Dwon't 'e be peart, ye young twoad 1 ' cried Mistress 
Chawbacon, reddening like a turkey-cock, ' or 111 brrak 
thee muzzard vor thee T 

" There was an audible silence for some minutes, in- 
terrupted only by the sound of Giles's molares ; at length 
he ventured to speak again. 

** * Mother,' said he, ' gie I a piece more bread ; I 
yeats a good deal o' bread wi' my cheese.' 

" * a1 ! and a pkguy deal o' cheese wi' thee bread/ 
cried his affectionate parent, cutting him a slice with a 
grudging air. 

" ' Thank'e, mother, thank'c,' said Giles, perceiving 
that his ruse had taken • ' now a piece o'cheese, mother.' 

" * Now, upon my zowl I ' cried Mistress Chawbacon, 
' I do think thee hist a mind to yeat us out o' house and 
whome.' 

"'Lor', mother r replied Giles; 'dwon't 'e be so 
aveard on 't ; such a cheese as thuck beaynt yeat so vast.' 
" He pointed to the diminished disc, as he spoke, with 
his clasp-knife, just as a general would show the damaged 
wall of an outwork after an assault. The effect was to 
rouse the ire of his parent to its highest pitch. 

" ' Dal thee body 1' cried the £ime at the top of her 
voice. ' If th' doesn't get out o' the house, I'll break 
every bwone in thee skin 1 ' 

" With these words she again flourished her household 
\\ eapon so menacingly, that Giles, finding the place had 
rctdly become too hot to hold him, beat a retreat, and 
bolted out at the door. 

" Our chop?tick didn't venture to look behind him until 
he had cleared the little garden in front of the cottage ; 
but when he did look, he saw his mamma's angry visage 
at the door, her long skinny fingers grasping the mop, 
and her sharp hazel eyes looking pitchforks. He fdt that 
he had decamped just in time to avoid a broken head and 
the rumpling of his clean smock-frock, which he had that 
morning put on to go to Highworth Mop^ as the annual 
fairs where servants are hired are called by the good 
people of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. 

" ' What a caddie th' owld body's makin,' said Giles to 
hir^-clf, finding that he was out of ear-shot ; * how a'U gi' it 
vather when a comes whoame ! ' " 

Giles is hired at Highworth, at the splendid salary of £5 
a year, to be indoor servant to the J&essrs. Twink, mil- 
lers,— one of whom is a close-fisted " old hunks," the 
other a "jolly fellow," who is too fond of the " knock 
'cm down stuff" known as " Old October." Giles gets on 
pretty well till an unfortunate occurrence happens, which 
throwshimon the world again. The miserlyTwink had been 
to market, and came home with quite as much "good liquor" 
as he could conveniently carry, and a considerable «am 
of money. He finds the jolly Twink absent, and shuts up 
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and goes to bed, leaving the absentee to his fate. In the 
dead of the night there is a great hubbub, occasioned by 
the bringing home of Twink the toper in that state which 
a Wiltd^ man pronounces " thoroughly dnmk/' i.e. 
unable to sit, stand, or lie down without being held! 
William Twink's first idea is that it is thieves, and his 
first impulse is to secrete his cash, which he does in one of 
the sacks of com in the mill. Then he opens the window 
and asks what is the matter. 

"There was a loud ' Haw 1 haw V at the question, and 
two or three voices cried out, * It's Maester Jacob, 
zur!' 

" Mr. Twink muttered a terrible anathema against his 
brother. 4 

"*I won't own un,' said he, wrathfully; ' a's no 
brother o* mine I Take and drow*n into th'ospond I * 

" * Noa, noa, maester,' cried the same voices ; ' dwon't 
'e — dwon't 'e be so malice-miuded.' 

" * I dwon't kear what becomes ov un ; a shall never 
come into my house agen,' continued Mr. Twink. 

" 'Then what be 10^ to do with un, maester P' asked 
the men. 

" Mr. Twink mused a while. * Drow'n in among the 
pegs,' said he, after a pause, ' or put un up in th' tallet ! 
A shan't come in here to-night, if I Uves.' And, shutting 
to the casement in a passion, he proceeded to call up 
Giles, who was snoring away, unconscious of what was 
passing." 

Mr. William Twink woke rather late the neit morning, 
and found the mill going, and rushed out to secure his 
money. 

" Mr. Twink perceived that several sacks of grain, 
among which was the one he used as the depository of his 
cash on the previous night, had been moved. Seized 
with horrible misgivings, he inquired of Giles, in a 
peremptory tone, what had been done with the missing 
sack. 

" ' Do'e mean that un as stood there, maester?' asked 
Giles, scratching his head, and wondering at his master's 
impatience. 

"*Eez, ecz,* replied the furmer, stamping; 'what 
have 'e done wi' un?' 

" ' Ho ! I ground uh, about ha'f an hour ago, zur,' 
replied Giles, still wondering at his interrogator's frantic 
look. 

" * Ground un ! — ground un ! * roared the fanner. 

" ' £ez, zur,' answered Giles, marvelling what crime 
he had committed; — then obseiTing that his master 
trembled violently, * Bless m' soul, if I dwon't think our 
maester's got the ager ! How a hackers an bivers, to be 
zhure ! * 

" * Od drattle thee vool's vace I ' cried Mr. Twink, 
clenching and shaking his fist in a furious manner ; * tell 
m' what th' ast done wi' the money in thnck zack ! ' 

" * Zack ! — ^money I — Lor' bless us I out maester's gone 
out ov's wits I' cried Giles, beginning to be alarmetl at 
his violent manner. 

" * Where's the money I put in th' zack, you hang- 
gallus ?' roared Mr. Twink. * Where's the money, I tell 
th' ?' 

" ' I ain't zeed any money.' replied Giles, sulkily. 

" * What !• cried his master, * didn't 'e look into the 
zack before 'e emptied un into th' hopper ?' 

" * Lor, zur, noa, noa, not I ! Who'd a thought o' 
zeein' money in a zack o' whate ! ' 

" Mr. Twink groaned in anguish, for more than half the 
money consisted of the notes of country banks, or ' pound 
bills,' as they call them (very fragile things to be placed 
between a pair of mill-stones!), and seating himself on a 
half-emptied sack, he vented his grief in inarticulate mnt- 
terings. In the meanwhile Giles had descended to the 
ground story, and opening the sack of flour, turned it out 
on the floor. Some minute pieces of dirty paper ap- 



peared among it, and on stirring it about, several defaced 
guineas, ground as thin as wafers, were discovered." 

This occurrence led to words between master and man, 
— ^words to blows, and blows to a rough tumble among 
spilt flour : the whole resulting in Giles's summary dis- 
missal. Giles thereupon betakes himsdf to Highworth, 
consoles himself with beer till he falls asleep and gets 
robbed of his wages. When he awoke — 

" Giles mshed firantic from the house, cursing his evil 
stars; and as he hurried through the market-place, 
scai'cely knowing whither he went, the sound of a drum 
and fife struck on his ear. A recruiting-serjeant with his 
party, followed by several young men in smock-frocks, 
with ribands fiying from their hats, came towards him. 
They halted on seeing Giles, and the sergeant asked him 
' if he had a mind to serve the king ?' 

" * I dwon't know,* replied Giles, with a grin ; * may be 
the king won't ha' m'.' 

" ' Oh, yes,* said the sergeant ; * he wants 6,000 fine 
young fellows like you.' 

" Giles grinned again at this compliment. 

" * I've a good mind to 't,' said he. 

" * To be sure you have,* rejoined the sergeant. * You'll 
look so fine in a red coat, that your sweetheart won't know 
you ; and who can tell but what you may rise to be a 
general some day ?* 

" * I 'd toss up vor 't,* remarked Giles, 'but I ain't got 
a fardin' left : who'U lend m' a penny ?* 

" ' Won't a shilling do as well?* asked the sergeant, 
placing the coin in his hand, and winking to his men. 

" ' Now,' cried Giles, unconsciously receiving the king's 
money, * here gwoes ! Yeads I gwoes vor a zowldyer, — 
tayls I dwon't !' 

" He tossed the shilling in the air, and it came down 
'heads!' 

" ' Bravo ! ' exclaimed the sergeant. ' Good luck always 
attends a brave man. Come, let's have a quart of ale, 
and drink success to your new profession.' - 

" The drum and fife struck up ; and the sergeant, 
placing himself at the head of the piuiy with the air of a 
brigadier-major, marched off to their quarters. 

" The n6^ morning Giles, and about a dozen of his 
fellow clodpoles, with colours fiying in their hats, and each 
with a stick and a bundle, were marching for the metro- 
polis. Their subsequent drillinzs in Birdcage Walk, 
their shipments for the Peninstda, and the battles in 
which they were engaged, form no portion of the present 
story; but as military men of all ranks now-a-days write 
their memoirs, we should not marvel to see The Adven- 
tures of Giles Chawbacon in the Peninsula advertised in 
the daily papers during the present season." 

Of such nuiterials, truthful but coarse, are the Wiltshire 
Tales made up. They wiU sen^e to amuse a passing hour, 
but their chief value consists in their presenting a phase of 
life which is passing away; and notiK-ithstanding the 
gloss which poets give to " rural simplicity and innocence," 
it is so coarse and rude a phase, that we may see it die out 
without much regret. 



PAUL POTIPHAR'S NEW HOME. 

Mt drawing-rooms strongly resemble the warehouse of 
an ideal cabinet-maker. Every whim of table, every 
caprice of chair and sofa, is satisfied in these rooms. 
There are curtains like rainbows, and carpets as if the 
curtains had dripped all over the floor. There are heavy 
cabinets of carved walnut, such as belong in the heavy 
wainscoted rooms of old palaces, set against my last 
French pattern of wall-paper. There are lofty chairs, 
like the thrones of ardibishops in Gothic cathedrals, 
standing by the side of the elaborately-gilded frames of 
mirrors. Marble statues of Venus and the Apollo sup- 
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port my maniles, upon whicli or molu Louis Quatorze 
clocks ring the hours. In all possible places there are 
statues, statuettes, vases, plates, teacups, and liquor-cases. 
The woodwork, when white, is elaborated in Moresco 
carving ; when oak and walnut, it is heavilj moulded. 
The contrasts are pretty, but rather sudden. In truth, 
mj house is a huge curiosity-shop of valuable articles, 
clustered without taste, or feeling, or reason. They are 
there because my house was large and I was able to buy 
them \ and because, as Mrs. P. says, one must have huU 
and or molUj and new forms of fiirniture, and do as weU 
as one's neighbours, and show that one is rich, if he is so. 
They are there, in fact, because I couldn't help it. I 
didn't want them, but then I don't know what I did 
want. Somehow I don't feel as if I had a home merely 
because orders were given to the best upholsterers and 
fancy-men in town to send a sample of all their wares to 
my house. To pay a morning call at Mrs. Fotiphar's is, 
in some ways, better than going shopping. You see 
more new and costly things in a shorter time. People 
say, " What a love of a chair I" " What a darling table! " 
"What a heavenly sofa 1" 

When the house was ready, and my wife had purchased 
the furniture, she came and said to me : 

"Now, my dear P. there is one thing we haven't 
thought of." 

"What's that?" 

" Pictures, you know, dear." 

" What do yon want pictures for ?" growled I, rather 
surlily, I am afraid. 

" Why, to furnish the walls ; what do you suppose we 
want pictures for?" 

"I tell you, Polly," said I, "that pictures are the 
most extravagant kind of furniture. Pshaw I a man 
rubs and dabbles a little upon a canvas two feet squai'e, and 
then coolly asks three hundred dollars for it." 

" Bear me. Pot," she answered, " I don't want home- 
made pictures. What an idea ! Do you think I'd have 
pictures on my wall that were painted in this country ? 
No, my dear husband, let us have some choice specimens 
of the old masters. A landscape by Rayfel, for instance ; 
or one of ^ngel's fruit pieces, or a cattle scene by 
Yerynees, or a Madonna of Giddo's, or a boar-hunt of 
Hannibal Crackkey's." 

What was the use of fighting against this sort of 
thing ? I told her to have it her own way. Mrs. P. 
consulted Singe, the pastrycook, who told her his cousin 
had just come out from Italy with a lot of the very finest 
pictures in the world, which he had bribed one of the 
pope's guard to steal from the Vatican, and which he 
would sell at a bargain. 

They hang on my walls now. They' represent nothing 
in particular ; but in certain lights, if you look very 
closely, you can easQy recognise something in them that 
looks like something brown. There is one very ugly 
woman with a convulsive child in her arms, to which 
Mrs. P. directly takes all her visitors, and asks them to 
admire the beautiful Shay douver of Giddo's. When I 
go out to dinner with people that talk pictures and books, 
and that kind of thing, I don't like to seem behind, so I 
say, in a critical way, that Giddo was a good painter. None 
of them contradict me; and one day when somebody asked, 
"Which of his pictures do you prefer?" I answered 
straight, " His Shay douver ;" and no more questions were 
asked. — Putnam's Magazine. 

GREAT 8I5GBBS NOWADAYS. 

A great singer in the present day is a fortunate person. 
He can do precisely what he likes. Get largely paid 
beforehand for services which he has it in his power to 
render or not, as he chooses. Treat everybody, from his 
manager down to his audience, with insufferable ini^Mir- 



tinence. Have a new whim every hour in the day, and a 
fresh cold every time that his presence is required by the 
public. Sow sedition in the establishment with which he 
is connected, and make fools of two or three thousand re- 
spectable people half an hour before the rising of the cnitain 
with a " sudden indisposition ;" and after having been by 
turns impertinent, dishonest, and tyrannical, he has only 
to exert himself a little more than qsubI on his next ap- 
pearance to have everything forgiven, and retire more 
popular, more beloved, and more overbearing than ever. 



(OBIGIKAL.) 
SWEET GREEN LEAVES. 

TOR MUSIC. 

Take me to the hill-side, take me to the rill-side. 

Where the scarlet pimpernel and starry daisies grow. 
Where the woodbine wreathing greets the zephyr's 
breathing. 
Where the foam-pearls dance upon the ripples as they 
flow; 
Take me to the valleys where thick and shady alleys 
Will lead me to red dover-fields and plains of yellow 
sheaves. 
And I'll sing to bees and flowers, I'll tell the woodland 
bowers 
That my heart brings back its old love to the sweet 
green leaves. 

Take me where the birds fly, take me where the herds 
lie, 
Where the ringdove nestles and the browsing heifer 
lows, 
AVhere the brake will hide me from the fawn beside me. 
Where the pebbly runnel kisses wild moss, reed, and 
rose. 
Take me where the sunlight only sheds a dun light. 
Where the arm of Lady Birch with oak and alder 
weaves. 
And their branches bent with glory shall tell the same old 
story 
That bard and poet sing the best 'mid sweet green 

Eliza Cook. 

THE GAIT. 

One may judge of the spirits and disposition of a man 
by his ordinary gait and mien in walking. He who 
habitually pursues abstract thought, looks down on the 
ground. He who is accustomed to sudden impulses, or 
is trying to seize upon some necessary recoUoction, looks 
up with a kind of jerk. He who is a steady, cautious, 
merely practical man, walks on deliberately, his eyes 
straight before him ; and, even in his most musing moods, 
observes things around sufficiently to avoid a porter's 
knot or a butcher's tray. But the man with strong 
ganglions — of pushing, lively temperament, who, though 
practical, is yet speculative, — ^the man who is emulous 
and active, and ever trying to rise in life — sanguine, akrt, 
bold, — ^walks with a spring, looks rather above the heads 
of his fellow-passengers, but with a quick, easy turn of 
his own, which is li^Uy set on his shoulders : his mouth 
is a little open ; his eye is bright, rather restless^ but 
penetrative ; his port has something of defiance ; his 
form is erect, but without stiffiiess. 
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i The ladies of Ei^Uod, speaMng from Sutherland House, 
e boldly but safely memorudiied the ladies of the 
I United States an the sntytct of negro slaveiy. It thcf 
I ironld follow up th»t step, they will now turn their eyes 
'a the opposite direction, towards the East, and try whsl 
nflnence they can exercise npon the Greatest Slaveholder 
I in the World, withont eiceptioa : «e mean the Emperor 
I Nichols*, Czar of Rnuia. 

There is no doubt ahont it, that slavery of Ihe very worst 
i Icind prevails in the largest empire in Emxipe. 'Wbat is 
ore, the slaves of Rnssia are white, not hlnclc. They 
c bonght and sold by their masters, like the negroes of 
I (he American slave slates \ and the indignities and bar- 
I haritiea commitled upon them are ot a still more fright- 
ful character. 

io country has done more for the abolition of slavery 

: than England has done^ — bestirred itself more actively, 

r nude greater ucrificea. We have taxed ourselves 

heavily for the purpose of buying the freedom of the 

it Indian negroea from their British owners. We 

have fitted ont Beets to blockade the African coast against 

the slave-pireta of Cnba and the Brazils, and sacrificed 

'n the eBi>rt to put dawn the slave trade many thousands 

of English lives. We have employed our influence with 

I almost every European elate to induce them to co-openite 

'"i ns io out efforts to abolish the accursed thing. 

I Yet not one word of eipostnlation has diplomacy uttered 

. Io the greatest slavdiolder in Ihe world — Nicholas of 

'■ Russia, — the same Nicholas, by the way, who was so 

prominent a party in Ihe anti-slavery treaties respecting 

the blacks ! 

a onr own time Nicholas has reduced the population 
of whole districts io PoUod to ahsalnte slavery ; the same 
Nicholas co-operated in the resuscitation of the trade in 
Circassian females for the Turkish harems ; and the same 
great slave-owner entered into fonDal treaties with Pmssia 
and Austria, and yet more recently with Persia, whereby 
these powers engaged to deliver ap to him, like so many 
droves of his cattle, all the white slaves of Russia who 
might flee for freedom to their territories. 

or the fifty-three and a half milliaus of people which 
Russia contained in 1843, not less than /orly-lKo mil- 
liam were slaves; and of thne, fiJUm aillioKt were 
slaves of the crown or the emperor I Tilicre is there a 



slaveholder in the world to be compared with Nicholas ? 
These forty-two millions of while people are in a state of 
the most atgect slavery. They ar« taught in the schools 
to be slaves — their eatechism teaches Ihem to worship 
the emperor as their first dilty, and the entire nation 
bows under his despotic power. " The submisoon of the 
clergy," says a Russian writer, " is only equalled by that 
of the whole people." 

The Biiswan slaves have no legal riglits ; in that 
respect they are no better than the negroes of the States. 
The administration of "jnstica " to them is vested in the 
nobles who are their owners ; and on the crown estates 
the administration is whoUy with their taakmaaters, the 
overseers appointed by the great slave-master, the Czar, 
The cruelties perpetrated on the slaves are limited only 
by the dread of retaliation on their part ; and sometimes 
thdr revenge assnmcs a frightful form, savage murders 
and assasstnations, the bnmiDg of their tormentors, 
together with their families, in their own palaces, occur- 
ring from time to time, marked by features of savage 
atrocity. Only a few years ago, an instance of this wild 
and ruthless revenge was perpetrated un Prince Kourakin 
by his serfs, for his repeated cruelties to them. 

The Russian people are not only slaves to their nobles 
— they are also slaves to the soil. The land of Russia is 
valueless of itself ; its value consists in the human pro- 
perty belonging to it, and from which the nobles derive 
their chief revenue. Practically, the private serf of 
Russia — and there are above /otii/ ■milliont of such — is, 
life and limb, at the disposal of his owner, as completely 
SI slaves have ever been in any country. He can be sold 
or hired ont as a beast of burden. The law, it is tme, 
now wills that a certain portion of land must be sold with 
him I but land in Busaia is, as we have said, of merely 
nominal value. The master may remove one or all of hia 
slaves for life from one estate to another, though thon- 
sands of miles apart. In porehasing a slave, he has only 
to go through the formality of lecBving from the fonner 
owner a few acres of land with him, of which he soon 
forgets the possession, and from wliich he may remove 
the slave, separating >■'!" for ever from his vrife and 
children, and dooming him to perpetual banishment from 
his home. 

The Russian slave, male or female, cannot many with- 
ont the permission of the owner ; and, as in the case of 
negroes in the States, there are no purposes, even the 
most infamous, to which the female slave is not always 
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liable to be devoted, and frequently applied. The master 
may at any time send his male slave to Siberia, or for a 
soldier, — and some he most constantly choose for this 
service. The owner may flog his slave to death, but the 
law only permits him to be fined. The law forbids any 
' court to receive the evidence of a slave against his master. 
I By a royal ukasa issued by the monster Catherine, and 
since oonfinued by Nicholas, if a serf makes any eomnUint 
I to his superiors against his lord, " he shall be amenaole to 
the punishment which the laws award" — that is, to the 
punishment of death ! 

But there is no law in Russia, except the despotio 
will of the head slave-owner. Puschkin, the Russian 
writer, emphatically observes, " There is no law in Rus- 
sia ; the law it nailed to a stcJeCf and that ttake wears 
a crown." 

The question occurs, are the Russians willing sUves to 
their great slaveholder, and would they not be fireeif they 
could ? The answer can be given only in one way : no 
people ever loved slavery, or willingly submitted to it, if 
they could shake it off. The Russians are no exception. 
The heavy, monstrous, prostrating oppression of ages, has, 
it is true, produced a fearftdly depreaaing cffeot on the 
minds of the Rnsaian peasantry ; but from time to time, 
the " wild justice of revenge," bursting out in acts of 
sanguinary rebellion against their owners, shows thai 
Russians, like other men, can feel pain and oppression, 
and rise up against it in their own rough and savage way. 
Let this one fact, also, bear witness to the discontent of 
the Russian people under the frightful despotism which 
weighs upon them,— that the present emperor, the great 
slave-owner Nicholas, has eent on the long weary journey 
to Siberia not less than 260,000, — a quarter of a million 
of individuals ; and of these, three-fifths were banished for 
political offences 1 

Two attem|^ts have been made by the Russian slaves to 
shake off their servitude ; the first time during the last 
generation, in the rebellion of Pugatoheff ; and the second 
time, in the memory of the present generation, during the 
invasion of Russia by Napoleon. Pugatcheff, a Cossack, on 
promising liberty to the rustic population, soon saw himself 
at the head of 80,000 slaves determined to be freeu They 
marched on Moscow, and caused the Ciarina, Catherine IL, 
to tremble on her throne. But the rebels were overthrown 
and slaughtered, and the chains of alaveiy were drawn 
tighter round the slaves' necks. 

The spirit and doings of the Russian peasants during 
Napoleon's invasion were of a somewhat remarkable 
character. Golovine, a proscribed Russian noble, has, in 
a book recently published by him on the subject of Russia, 
thrown qnito a new light on the matter. He says that 
the Emperor Alexander's proolamation to the Russian 
people, calling upon them to rally round their Russian 
master, was received with sullen apathy ; and that the 
rumoured approach of the French armies, who, it was 
said, came as liberators of the slaves, was hailed with 
positive satisfiietion. In the neighbourhood of St. Peters- 
burgh, the peasants said of Napoleon that he was not 
their enemy, and that he would free them. At Novo- 
gorod, a landed proprietor relates, that on returning home 
to his village, he was received with positive disrespect by 
his serfs ; they had all neglected to perform the tasks he 
had left them, with the exception of one individual, who 
had been taught the trade of a bootmaker. In a state of 
intoxication he brought back one pair to his lord, and 
returned the remainder of the leather, saying, — "Take 
care of it ; the French ait coming : yon will have to make 
the next pair for me." The same* feeling prevailed all 
over the country. The Poles, who had been enslaved by 
the Russians in Lithuania, also hailed Napoleon with 
enthusiasm as a liberator. 

^ But Russian and Polish slaves were alike doomed to 
disappointment. Napoleon neither set up the Polish 



republic, as he had promised, nor offered liberty to the 
Russian slaves ; and probably his omission to do this, as 
a matter of policy, was the greatest blunder of his life. 
When the Russian peasants flocked to the French out* 
posts beyond Witepsk, bringing with them, to deliver into 
titeir hands, the lords and oupravUeU of the estates which 
they inhabited. Napoleon repulsed them. The excuae, 
afterwards stated to the French senate, was this : — " I 
could," said he, "have armed a pjeat portion of the 
Rassian population against the remainder, by proclaiming 
the enfranchisement of the ser£i. I was aaked to do so 
by the population of many villages ; but, on oonndering 
the debased and barbarous condition of the Russian pea- 
santry, I could not think of adopting a measure which 
would have been the signal for putting to death and tor- 
turing whole families." Napoleon's humanity on that 
occasion saved the Czar, but ruined himself. When the 
Russian peasants found they had nothing to hopa from the 
French, who further roused their supentitious feeling hj 
stabling their horses in the churches, and desecrating the 
imtt|es of their saints, the tide of popular prejudice turned 
agamst the invaders. The Russian commanders, who 
burnt down the villages, also extensively circulated the 
information that this wanton deatruction was the work of 
the French, who, they assured the peasants, came as 
destroyers, not emancipators. The slave proprietors aided 
them in the propagation of the rumours \ and soon the 
entire peasantry were roused into exasperated hostility 
against the sacrilegious French. Hie result is but too 
well known. 

When the French were expelled, the Russian aerfr sank 
back into slavery ; and nothing has been done for their 
enfranchisement since. The British hare emandnated 
their West Lidia slaves; so have the French ana the 
Banish ; but the Czar and his nobles still hold their forty 
millions of white slaves in worse than black bondage. 
They wear the galling yoke in sullen despair, but doubt* 
less the day will come when it can be no longer borne. 
Svery whisper uttered against the slave government of 
Russia is carefully gathered up by the secret poUee of 
Nicholas, and the utterer is foithwith thrown into a 
duuffeon, banished to Siberia, or despatched to the army 
of ue Caucasus, to join his bones to the grisly heap of 
skeletons accumulating around the mountain ramparts of 
Schamyl. No liberal thought can live and find utterance 
in Russia. The Czar is a fearfU Atropos, with the death- 
shears ever in his hand to cut off and exterminato five- 
minded men. He has his eyes upon them even in England 
and Paris, and his spies are in our #a/ow, reporting to him 
Uie nngnf*^*^ uttoranoes of his suljects. Suddenly th^ 
are recalled to St. Petersbuig, from which they are often 
despatched forthwith to Siberia, or are never more heard 
of. On one occasion Prince Dolgousky and the noble 
Golovine received at the same time an order to return 
home. The former obeyed, returned, and was forthwith 
banished to Waitka : the latter disobeyed,' wss accord- 
ingly pronounced guilty of *' high treason," his estatea 
were confiscated, and he was sentenced to banishment, 
witii the loss of his nobility. Golovine remained in this 
country, and wrote a book descriptive of Russian despot* 
ism, — ^to which we are now indebted for much of oar 
knowledge of Russia. " I am not the first," says Golovine, 
"nor sludl I be the last, to deplore tiie servitude of 
Russia, and to protest against its oppression ; never shall 
I attain the energy of the Russian poet, who said, ' In 
Russia the Czar and the knout are worshipped ; and the 
Russians, O fools 1 ciy. Hurrah 1 it is time to beat us 1 ' *' 

The slave-owner, great or small, ia never safe, and he 
knows it. The Czar^s chief aide-de-camp is the head of 
his secret police, — ^the right ear of this modem Piouyaiua. 
In Russia, he can punish the utterance of opinions at 
variance with despotism, by his own sole mandato ; bat 
beyond the confines of Russia he is pursued by the ven- 
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geance of pnblic opinion. Wherever the Czar goes, he is 
hannted by dread of the Poles, — ^that brave people whom 
he has so mercilessly trampled down and reduced to 
Russian slaveiy. When he travelled to Naples and 
Palermo, he adopted different disguises to conceal him- 
self from the eyes of those who hated him. He stole 
through the countries which he had to traverse, and saw 
in every lurking stranger a banished Pole. He reftased 
refreshment omsred to him by strange hands, and, dis- 
trustfol of mankind, he chose a ferocious dog ftir his con- 
stant companion. At Rome, when he ventmred oat, dis- 
tracted mothers threw themselves at his iSdet, imploring 
pardon for their sons whom he had sent to Siberian mines ; 
and pamphlets, descriptive of the monstrous cruelties 
which he nad inflicted on helpless nuns at Minsk and else- 
where, were thrust into his carriage windows. At the 
theatres, he sknlked xmseen into a comer of his box. In 
Germany, again, he was haunted by his terror of the Poles, 
— ^they are his " evil spirit." In his visits to the courts 
of the German princes, the Csar made it a condition that 
he should not so much as be crossed in the streets by the 
ill-omened figure of a Polish refugee. When in London, 
the Polish ball came across his path : his agents offered a 
bribe of some £600 to the lady patronesses if they would 
postpone it till he had left Bngland. They would not, and 
the Uzar hurriedly set out the day before the ball. 

In a land of slaves, the great slave-owner mav well live 
in terror. His father Pam was murdered by his subjects. 
His brothers, Alexander and Constantine, both died sud- 
denly and mysteriously, — ^it has been said of poison. But 
not a whisper of this dorst be uttered in Rassia, else — 
Siberia! On one occasion a mui^et-shot was fired at 
Nicholas, at Posen, and to all appearance it was fired from 
a carriage in his own suite. On one of his servile 
courtiers congratulating him on his escape, the Czar 
reprimanded him severely : " We must not," said he, 
" make the people entertain the idea that it is possible to 
fire at the Czar I " 

Custine says of Russia, that " it is one vast prison ; '* 
the prison, be it remembered, of the inhabitants of one- 
eighth part of the habitable globe ! Hie air of Russia is 
heavy with slavexr. Man cannot breathe the breath of 
freedom there and live. It is not only pditical slavery, 
but religious slavery, social slavery, physical slavery, — of 
which Russia is fhU. In Poland, which is a Catholic 
country, the Virgin Mary was wont to be called " The 
Queen of Heaven ; " this was regarded by Nicholas as an 
interference with the divine prerogative of the Czar, so 
the Polish litursy was ordered to ht burnt as heretical, 
and in the newUturgy the Viivin was shorn of her crown. 
Thus even Heaven itself is forbidden to interfere with 
Russian conquests ! 

The Turks are tolerant in comparison with the Czar, 
who forces the Russo-Greek religion on all his subjects. 
When the confiscated Polish estates were re-distributed 
among his nobles, the Rosso-Greek religion must be pro- 
fessed by them as a sine mtd non. In Lithuania, Catholic 
priests who have refosed to conform, have been first 
degraded frxmi the priesthood, and then shot. Images of 
the Czar are set up in the Russian churehes, which the 
people are made to worship. The catechism used in the 
Polish provinces contains these awflil words: — "People 
must submit to the decree of His (the Czar's) justice, 
according to the example of Christ, who died on the 
cross." M. de Lamennals exclaims on this, " It has been 
given to this man to enlarge the limits of blasphemy." 

Will the Russian Czar, with his body-guard of uaves, 
conquer free Europe ? That is the question which many 
minds are now pondering. Forbid the thonght 1 Free 
men will never be conquered by slaves. We have but to 
look at the gallant stzuggle in Circassia, — against which 
Nicholas has for twenty years, and in vain, liumched suc- 
cessive armies of Russian scrf^, only to fktten the soil 



with their carcases, and bleach with their dead bones the 
Caucasian vallies. WonderfU is the passive, stolid endur- 
ance of the Russian soldier under an enemy's fire. A 
Russian regiment will stand before a battery of artillenr, 
and be blown to pieces without flinching : long servitude 
has taught the Russians to do this without a mutmur. 
But a Russian regiment cannot stand a bayonet cha^e, — 
for here moral courage is required. In the last PoHsh 
war, whenever the Russians were chained bv their enthu- 
siastic adversaries they quailed and fled, l&s is also the 
experience of Cireassia, — Sohamyl invariably charging the 
Russians with his horse when opportunity offers ; and so 
invariable is the result, that the Circassians have come to 
despise tiie persons of their opponents, — dreading only 
thev artillery. 

We cannot, however, believe that the Russians them- 
selves will remain much longer voiceless and hopeless in 
their deep miseiy. Oppression cannot always prevail. 
Though the present Czar has reduced it to a science, 
oppression may drive even the patient Russians mad* 
Every throne founded on oppression rests on a volcatio 
which may any day burst. Revolutions are awfbl things ; 
yet every nation has its own mission to fulfil in this re- 
spect. Russia has her own revolutions yet to make and 
to go through. Every nation in Europe has long apo 
thrown off the trammels of slavery excepting Russia, 
where it still retains all its worst and most revolting 
features. Yet there too it must come to an end, — ^whether 
by peaceful means or by a frightful outbreak, time alone 
can show. The word of the Czar might accomplish the 
change, but he wiU not say it. " Powei-," says Southey, 
"which makes weak men wicked, makes wicked men 
mad." And strange surmises are afloat respecting the 
present mental condition of the Greatest Slave-owner in 
the World. 



MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

(raOM THE PSCNCH.) 

BoAK at Vienna, in the year 1760, a daughter worthy of 
that empress who made the faithful Hungarians cry out« 
"We will die for our king, Maria Therese !" Marie An- 
toinette commenced in a storm that royal life which was 
to end amid a volcanic eruption. When she espoused 
Louis XVI. then Dauphin of France, she was already the 
most beautiful princess in the world. This beauty in* 
creased up to the period in whieh Lamarttne has planted 
these admirable traits. " She was tall, aJander, and grace- 
frd-^a true daughter of the l^rd." 

It is known with what enthusiasm Marie Antoinette 
was welcomed in France. Public flattery exhausted itself 
in ingenious emblems of adoration. She was pronounced 
more beautiful than the ancient Venns, more gnoefol than 
the Atalanta of Marly ; all poeta song her praises ; aU 
paintcn placed her portrait amid blooming rosea. Th« 
cntin nation was on its kneea before her. When she ap* 
peared in the balcony of the Tuileriea, the crowd uttered 
a unanimoua exclamation of intoxication and delight, and 
the old Marshal de Briasac cried with truth, " You see, 
madam, these are so many lovers." The wife smiled at 
.this word, which was one day to be sfoluok in her die* 
honour ; the dai^hiness loved this muHitwde, which was to 
howl boaeath the scaffold of the queen. 

Catastrophes were mingled in the marriage festivxtfet, 
as if to announce the fatal d^uo^ment. The concourse 
of people was such, that some amphitheatres giving way ; 
women and children were cmahed to death on the aqnarea. 
The young couple seized the opportunity to lavish their 
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benefits. The casket of the daaphiDess, lier jeweb, her 
heart, flew to the relief of the wounded, the widows, and 
orphans. Who wonld then have thought that her misery 
was to surpass all these miseries, and not one of those 
whom she consoled wonld oome to her aid ? 

The virtne of Marie Antoinette shone through the 
scandals of the latter part of the reign of Louis XY. like a 
spotless star above a stagnant marsh. Then the dauphi- 
ness became qneen i she purified the court ; and the fHes, 
more innocent, were but the more joyous. This period 
was all hi^piness for Marie Antoinette. Her husband 
was beloved and herself adored. 

It was on the 5th of October, 1789, that Marie An- 
toinette for the first time met the revolted people face to 
lace. The court and the assembly of the state were still 
at Versailles, and famiwhfd Paris was demanding the king. 
He committed, as well as the queen, a great fimlt, in being 
present at an orgie of the gardet dm corps, in which the 
new national codkade was insulted and trampled upon. 

At this fiital intelligence, the ianbourgs, which had 
already taken the Bostifie, rose as one man to seize the 
person of royalty. The idea of bringing Louis XVI. back 
to Paris originated with the women, who loved him still, 
and called him ie bom papa, but who, dying with hunger 
without him, thought his presence would give them bread. 
" We have no bread in Paris," said they in their coarse 
language, " let us seek the baker at Versailles \" A little 
girl beat the generale on a huge drum, the whole army 
of market-women followed, augmenting firom street to 
street. On the way they pillaged the Hotel de Ville, at- 
tacked the cavalry with stones, and, continually ciying 
for bread, amid a pelting rain, travelled five leagues on 
foot to Versailles. 

Louis XVI. received them with his ordinaiy kindness, 
and gave them an order for provisions ; but he postponed 
the signature of the declaration, and made preparations for 
resistance. The people, divining the influence of the 
queen, broke out into furious threats against her, and 
surrounded her in the chAteau with her husband. 
The rain was still falling — ^they were stmn^Iing in the 
mire. It was a horrible scene 1 Louis XVl. trembling 
for the life of his wife, at last, at ten o'clock in the evening, 
sigpied the decree. 

The nation was stlU amiable, it still respected virtue, 
beauty, infancy ; on the 20th of June, the 10th of Au- 
gust, the 2nd of September, it had become a nation of mad- 
men and cannibals. 

One evening in June, 1791, the door of the Tuileries, 
already guarded like a prison, opened to a young and 
handsome Swede, whom a chivalnc adoration attached to 
Marie Antoinette. It was the Comte de Persen, for- 
merly a frequenter of the fites at Trianon, and now con- 
fiding in a desperate plan. The king and queen, urged 
to extremity, announced to him that thnr were about to 
leave France, and placed their escape under the guidance 
of his devotion and skill. Fersen joined with himself 
three sure firiends, MM. de Valory, de Moustier, and de 
Maldan. They were to disguise themselves as valets, 
mount the box of the carriages, and risk their heads to 
save the heads of royalty. All was thus arranged for the 
journey to the German frontier. 

On the night of the 21st, the king and queen retired to 
rest as usual ; but when the unquiet city was half asleep, 
both rose and dressed in simple travelling costumes. 
Madame Elizabeth, that angel of devotion, joined them 
with the danphin and Maume Royale (afterwards the 
Duchess of Angouleme). They left the palace by stealth ; 
they traversed the Carrousel ; the queen perodved there 
in the shade M. de Lafayette, the too confident guardian of 
royalty ; the long came out last, accompanied by the 
Comte de Fersen. They met on the Quai dcs Theatins. 
Louis XVI. and his son delayed half an hour ; it seemed 
half a century I They arrived at last. The puly entered 



two coaches, and pursued on a gallop the road to Chalons. 

The passport was thus worded: " By the king's order, 
pass Madame La Baronne de Korf, on her way to Frank- 
fort with two children, a maid, a valet-de-chambre, and 
three domestics : signed, the Minister of Foreign Aflairs, 
Montmorin." 

The Baroness de Korf was Marie Antoinette ; the two 
children were the danphin and Madame Boyale; the 
woman and valet-de-chambre, were Madame Elizabeth and 
Louis XVI. 

They reached Chalons. They pursued their journey, 
and the fugitives exclaimed, " We are saved !" A man 
recognised them. It was the young Drouet, whose name 
wOlbe eternally tarnished with the blood of four victims. 
He had never seen Louis XX'^I. but he noticed his resem- 
Uanoe to the effigy on coin. He divined all. He imme- 
diately gave the alarm, mounted his horse, and galloped 
to Varennes. 

At half-past eleven in the evening, the royal ftmily en- 
tered Varennes. Dronet had already been there a long 
time. The hussars had not yet arrived, having been de- 
layed an hour by a misunderstanding. Now, one hour 
was life or death, safety or the scaffolL The three dis- 
guised gentlemen sought the offioers from house to honse. 
The king and queen, alarmed, themselves alighted and 
wandered throiu;h the strceU. They inten^ated the 
passers-by, like mifortunate wanderers in quest of a lodg- 
mg. Useless trouble and vain humiliation ! They 
regained their carriages, and by bribes and entreaties in- 
diued the postilions to remount their horses. They resumed 
their journey, traversed the city, and beeame reassured. 
Everything Numbered in obscurity except Dronet and his 
friends. They were lying in wait for the monarchy under 
the shade of an old feudu tower. It approached. They 
dashed forward, stopped the horses, and ordared the tra- 
vellers to descend. The gentlemen seized their arms, and 
consulted the king with a look. The king prohibited 
their using them. He preferred to risk the hves of his 
own family, rather than shed one drop of the blood of his 
people. The man, who yesterday commanded 30,000,000 
of subjecte, obeyed the voice of an unknown, and fol- 
lowed Dronet to the house of a grocer, named Saosse. 
The tocsin sounded, the city was aroused, the magistrates 
summoned. Royaliy was imprisoned in a grocer's shop. 
Louis XVI. at first denied his name : but seeing himself 
recognised by all, he took the hands of M. Suisse, and 
said to him, " Yes, I am your king : I confide to yon my 
fate, and that of my wife, my sisto", my children. Allow 
us to depart ; I will not quit France ; I will but seek 
liberty in some loyal city. Save with me France and 
Europe ! As a father, I entreat yon ; as a king, I com- 
mand you." The queen, Madame Elizabeth, the dauphin 
threw themselves on their knees, and united their tears 
to the supplications of the monarch. At sight of so 
much greatness humbled before their insignificance, the 
mayor and grocer were troubled, and hesitated. Their 
hearts might have yielded, but their selfishness trembled 
at the account they would have to render. " AH is then 
lost!" cried the queen; and rising indignantly, she re- 
tired to a room, with her children, to weep. Meanwhile 
Louis XVI. was still agiteted, and still hoped. M. de 
Bouille, who was waiting at Stemi with his troops, might 
perhaps be warned in time, and come to wrest him from 
his jaUers^ who dare not lay hands on him. Hours rolled 
away and no assistenoe appeared. The queen and her 
children were reposing on beds without having undressed. 
Horrible night, whidi prepared Marie Antoinette for the 
vigil before the scaffold ! When she rose the next morn- 
ing her beautifid blonde hair had become white I 

At half past seven an aide-de-camp of Lafayette arrived 
from Paris, bearing an order of anest from the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, and the royal family, surrounded hy 
3,000 guards, set out for Paris. 
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The royal familj re-entered Paris on the 25th of June, 
at seven in the evening. 

Placed henceforth under the snrveillance of the people, 
Marie Antoinette saw her slightest gesture watched, and 
even her hedchamher open hy night to the National 
Guards. 

On the 20th of June, 1792, the whole ponulation of 
the fuibourgs, women and children, hearing the declara- 
tion of the rights of man ; mechanics in their shirt- 
sleeves, armed with pikes and canes, displaying torn 
culottes for standards, invaded the Tnileries, force! the 
door of the cahinet of Louis XVI. and said to him, 
"Monsieur, you arc a traitor! you mnst die or sign 
these decrees " (they were the decrees against the priests 
and in favour of the federalists) : then they placed on his 
head a red cap, a glass of wine at his mouth, and sought 
the Atuirian everywhere to kill her. At last the tocsin 
of the 10th of August sounded the last hour of expiring 
royalty. At midnight, Danton gave the signal of assault 
at the clubs and at the fenbourgs. Louis XVI. entrenched 
himself in the Tuileries with his last defenders. The 
queen, Madame Elizabeth, the children and women, passed 
the night in mortal terrors, rising every moment to listen 
to the sinister bells and the approaches of the popular 
ocean. Already masters, in fact, of the Hotel de ViUe, 
the insurgents attacked the Tuileries to the songs of the 
Ca ira and the Maneillaise, Louis XVI. had no longer 
any safety but in the Constituent Assembly ; thither he 
repaired with his family and his ministers. At the steps 
of the terrace of the Peuillants, a group of the insur- 
gents perceived the cortege and barred the way. " No, 
no 1'' cried they, bran^shing their pikes, " they shall 
no longer deceive the nation. Abdication or death." 
They obtained a passage by declaring that the deputies 
were waiting for the king. A sapper raised the young 
dauphin in lus arms, carrieid him thus before the queen, 
and opened the way to the Assembly collected at the 
Man^. 

Louis sat down with his fiimily beside the president, 
Vergniaud : " Gentlemen," said he, " I am come hither 
to prevent a great crime. . I have thought that I could 
no longer be in safety but in your midst." And he took 
a place with his fiEunily in the box of the logograph. He 
was present, as a spectator, at his own trial. The secre- 
taries took their notes near him. The dauphin was 
seated on a straw chair. Marie Antoinette concealed 
herself in the shade of a comer. This nuirtyrdom lasted 
fourteen hours. 

Louis XVI. and the queen then saw the spofls of the 
monarchy brought into the saloon ; vestments and orna- 
ments, silver and jewels. Then they heard the Assembly 
proclaim this last decree: Moyalt^ u suspended in 
I^rance. l%e royai/amify will remain under the guar- 
dianship of the legulative corps. 

The dethroned and captive princes were conducted 
to a dilapidated lodging in the old monastery of Les 
Feuillants. An officer bore thither, in his arms, the 
sleeping dauphin. The king retired without undressing ; 
the queen tnrew herself beside her children ; Madame 
XUizabeth passed the night in prayer at their door. 

On the night of the 19th of August, some municipal 
officers entered the chamber of the queen and tore from 
her the last friends of her captivity. They were replaced 
by a brutal jailer and his wifb namdl Tison, by the saddler 
Bocher, as ferocious in heart as in countenance, and by 
Simon the shoemaker, the infamous executioner of Louis 
XVII. Clery, alone, the valet-de-chambre of the king, 
obtained leave to remain near his master and to immor- 
talize his devotion. 

The captivity in the Temple lasted nearly two months. 
It was frightful, without doubt, for Marie Antoinette 
and lor the king ; but they were resided to it since they 
suffered together. This last consolation was taken from 



them towards the end of September. They had just supped 
in the chamber of Louis xVl. when six municipal officers 
entered. They read to the prisoners a decree of the 
Commune, which ordered their immediate separation, and 
the removal of the king into the great tower. 

On the 11th of December, 1792, the gloomy silence of 
the Temple was disturbed by a great tumult of men, of 
horses, and of firing. The Convention were coming to 
lead Louis XVI to his trial. Who can describe the 
anguish of the wife during her husband's trial ? The 
speech of Desere reached Marie Antoinette ; then she 
learned the death-warrant and the order of execution in 
twenty-four hours. 

There remained but one doubt and one hope : would 
the king be allowed to embrace her and bless her before 
his execution ? And when it was announced to her that 
she would see her husband, she felt that agony itself has 
its joys, and the beatings of her heart counted the seconds 
until the morrow. 

On the 20th of January, at seven o'clock, Louis XVI. 
calm as a philosopher, prepared for the reception of his 
family. He requested that his jailers might not be 
within hearing, but watch through a glazed door. 

The queen descended, supporting her son and daughter, 
and leaning herself on Madame Elizabeth. The king 
opened his arms, and pressed them all at once to his 
heart. He seated his wife on his right hand, his sister 
on his left, Madame Royale at his feet, the dan])hin on 
his knees. Thus grouped and mingled in one embrace, 
they formed but one body as well as one soul. 

The fiital moment arrived : Louis XVI. rose, pressed his 
fiunily once more to his breast, and promised to see them 
again the next day — ^before the eternal separation. He 
resolved not to keep this promise, left as a last gleam in 
this night of despair. He led or rather bore to the 
stairs the queen hanging on his neck, Madame Royale 
in his arms, the dauphin clinging to his knees, Madame 
Elizabeth entwined with them aU. He bade them adieu 
thrice, loosed their clasping hands and re-entered, while 
the mother and aunt supported the fainting princess. 

The next morning at nine o'clock, Marie Antoinette 
heard the the roll of sixty drums, the echoing of artil- 
lery, the tread of a whole army, announce the departure 
of her husband for execution. The gratings of her 
windows did not allow of her receiving the last look 
which the king cast upon the tower, where he left his 
fiimily more imfortunate than himself. The fatal night 
had been divided between faintings, sobs, and prayers. 
Marie Antoinette calculated the time and the distance, in 
such a manner as to divine the exact moment in which 
the head of Louis XVI. would fall. 

The removal of Marie Antoinette to the Conciergeric 
took place on the 2nd of August, 1793. 

Pouquier Tinville came, on the 13th of October, to 
si^fy to Marie Antoinette her act of accusation. " Her 
crime was to have been a queen, the wife and mother of 
a king, and to have abhorred the revolution that wrested 
from her her crown, her husband, her children, and her 
life." She replied not a word, and repaired, amid a 
battalion of gendarmes, to the tribunal of her indges. 

She defended with courage and even with suf-sacrifice 
the memory of her husband ; but the decree had been 
already pronounced. Hermann coldly resumed the 
accusation and declared Marie Antoinette condemned by 
the people. Chauveau Lagarde and Tron9on Ducoudray 
addressed, to deaf judges, a defence which has been 
heard by posterity. Then the jury pretended to delibe- 
rate, and pronounced the penalty of death, amid the 
cruel plaudits of the multitude. The queen returned to 
listen to her sentence, without suffiering a word or gesture 
to escape her. " Have you any observation to make ?" 
asked Hermann. She shook her head, and rose of her- 
self as if to walk to execution, triumphing in her supreme 
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majetty oyer the ignoble applause which followed her to 
yetj deptha of her cell. 

It waa four o'dock in the morning. The first rays of 
dawn were ihedding a lirid light in the dnngeona of the 
Conciergerie. Conducted to the funeral eeU where the 
condemned await execution, the queen obtained bom the 
concierge a pen, ink, and paper, and wrote to her nster- 
in-Iaw. 

Marie Antoinette slept, like Louis XVI., some hours 
of her last night. The ISth of October, at daybreak, 
the daughter of Madame Bault came to dress her and to 
arrange her hair. She laid aside the colour of moumii^ 
for that of innocence, putting on a white dress, a white 
huidkerchief, and wearing no sign of widowhood but a 
black ribbon bound around her temples. How numy times 
during the preparation of this toilet for the scaiFold, 
must she have thought of those in which formerly twenty 
of her women adorned her for the ffttes of Versailles and 
of Trianon ! 

An immense throng awaited the psssage of the victim, 
ranged in two tumultuous lines, stationed at the windows, 
on Iht roo&, in the trees, from the door of the Con- 
ciergerie to the Place de la Bevolution. The women espe- 
cially, to their eternal disgrace, wished iowttke Auihvm 
die, and had invaded even the court of the prisons. 

At eleven o'clock, the gendarmes snd the executioner 
came to seek their prey. The queen embraced Made- 
moiselle Bault, cut off herself a part of her abundant 
hair, gave her hands to be bound by the executioners, 
and began her walk with a migestic step, without hesita- 
tion, agitation, or psleness. No human power could 
prevent her dying as she had lived. Queen of France. Only 
a gesture of horror escaped her when she was ordered to 
ascend the cart of the condemned. She had expected to 
be spared, like Louis XVI. this horrible vehicle of assas- 
sins. She resigned herself to it prompthr, cast down her 
eyes and ascended this kst throne. Tnt sworn priest 
took his place behind her, thou^ she repulsed his 
assistance. The crowd shouted : **Viv0 la Bepublique I 
Down with tyranny I Death to the Austrian I Boom for 
the widow Capet t" 

The cart set out surrounded with naked sabres and 
bayonets. A martyrdom greater for tiie queen thm the 
clnnour of the people was, that she could not, having 
her hands tied, ssve herself from the jolting of the 
vehicle, and maintain the dignity of her demesnour. 
" Ah 1 ah I" cried the women with infamous sneers, 
" you have no longer your fine cushions of the Trianon !" 
Another trial yet for the woman; the wind, which 
pierced the autumnal mist, disarrayed her humble toilet, 
bore her hair from her bonnet and blew it against her 
eyes, reddened by the cold. She sometimes bit her lip, 
as if to suppress a ciy of suiforing. 

At the entrance to the Place de la Bevolution, she saw, 
on one side, the Tnileries, where her brow had received 
the diadem, and on the other, the red seaifeld, where her 
head was soon to fiilL Two tears rolled from her eyes 
over her captive hands. 

On arriving at the foot of the platform, she ascended 
with a firm step : " Pardon me, sir," said she gently to 
the executioner, whose foot she had accidentally touched. 
She knelt and prayed a fow moments. Then she rose and 
looked towards the towers of the temple. " Adieu again, 
my dear children," murmured she, " I go to rejoin your 
father." These were her last wordJB. She threw herself 
on the block, as if impatient to die. The executioner 
hesitated to cut short such a life. His hand trembled as 
he detached the axe. It fell at last, and the head of the 
queen bounded fa from her body. The assistant of the 
executioner seized it by the hair, and holding it high in 
the air, made the tour of the scaffold, sprinkling it with 
blood. A cry of Vivi la Rfyublique ! re-echoed from 
one end of the place to the other. 



The next day might have been read, and may stOl be 
read, on the register of interments of La Madeleine ^-« 
" For the Her ef the wdaw Caget, seven franca i " 



OUB BIVEB. 

Wk are going to say a few words about the most dassieal 
river in the world. It is no use for your Niebuhrian scholar 
to turn round upon'us, and advocate the superior antiqoity 
and associations of the Tiber. We know all about wolvw 
turning nurses, augurs throwing consecrated doUa over 
the doubtful puapet of an osier bridge ; we know aUaboot 
the lUssus, the Cephisns, and every other river in whidi 
nymphs or philosophers dipped their unsandaUed footstqw ; 
but we also chensh an obstinate partiality for our own 
opinion, especially as ooncems the tributary of FktlMr 
lluunes, *' our river at Oxford." 

Whence shaU we begin? Shall we fsncy ourselvea a 
dazing party of four, who have just started from Bichmond, 
and intend to row the whole way down, and to fiidsh at 
Godstowe ? Shall we take the reverse course, and start 
frx>m Iffiey Lock, with no other victiuJling than Allsopp 
and cigars, and finish bv finding ourselves in the middle 
of a foggy nig^t, and the Thames? Either way, both 
the journey and the story would be too long ; so we 
will content ourselves with roaming up and down the 
stream, a few miles both east and west from Christ Churdi 
Meadow. 

We have not time to talk about these deiightful 
"groves of Academus" now. We are merely passing 
through them on our way to the boats. We see the big, 
unwicudy, bright-green wooden edifices standing out of 
the water, in which some few dozen people i^pear to 
emulate a Chinese life on the river, lliere is eveiy variety 
and eaeie in these boats. Oxford men will be excluaivea, 
and, besidea, one boat would never fdnush enough room 
for all. Suppose you are one of the privileged, or are in- 
vited ; we step inside, and a pleasing sort of miniature 
dub-room meets our eye. Pens and vak, newspapers, and 
such like appurtenances of the mding-room, mike tiie 
" University ISoat " a pleasinf^ line of connection between 
the life of the river and the lifo of the daily world. And 
sometimes the long '* mshogany " groans under a weight 
of refreshments more or less substantial, and certainly for 
from being ungrateful after the heat of a day in June. Hie 
larger colleges eiqoy a boat of this description to them- 
selves, and the coclmey will be rejoiced by the sight of a 
couple of ex-civic bsrges, which ars now eigoying a quiet, 
immovable existence, seldom disturbed by the oar, except 
when a swell of the river or some change in the arrange- 
ments has rendered it necessaiy to shift them. 

But King's barge is, par excellence, t^e barge of the 
river. How you find yourself in a chaos of hats, caps, 
and boating-coats and Jerseys of every degree of repair or 
seediness ! How rigidly and how oonseientionsly the 
right of such property and the ^precise title-deed of 
possession are ascertained and respected can only be told 
by those skilled in the costume of the river. Of hats, how- 
ever, the foshions have been less rigorously obsoved, and 
many a boafs crew may be seen on the river, strangely 
forgetfol of that accurate distinction of uniform, whi(^ it 
would have been thought high tresson to violate. 

In another part of the boat, oars, rudders, mssts of 
" dingies," and other such matters, are heaped together 
in that systematic confusion which makes the uninitiated 
wonder how it is possible to find anything. On one side 
a punt is being got ready. The preparation is not very 
elaborate. A couple of poles, tipped with a land of iron 
cloven foot, are flung in, and after them a clumsy half 
sand-bag, half cushion, covered with some one of those 
fancy druggets which look so neat in men's rooms for the 
first three months they are laid down, and which ravel 



into oablMige»]i«U in a twelvemonth's wear. It is acnriona 
division of labonr. The young gentleman who pnnts is 
an enthosiatt. His light mns^ikr figure is in strange 
oontrast to that of his borlj friend who is going to smoke 
himself quietly to sleep, and who proves to be more than 
ballast at the bow end, if a punt can be thought susceptible 
of such local distinctions. Good punting is not common. 
People cannot see that the easier they take it the better 
the pnnt eleaves its way. Watch yonder heavily freighted 
boat. Despite the distractions of two pretty young 
ladies and the weight of their mamma, " dear Augustus " 
never loses an inch, never gets jamm^ into that wooden 
intricacy at the entrance to the " weirs/' and yet seems 
to be doing it all for their amusement. 

But we are digressing. Song's barge ia the great 
oentre of the Oxford navy. From King's barge float the 
streamers which announce, by their respective heights, the 
winners of the day, and the relative state of the naval 
prowess of the various coUegee. Who knows not the 
anxiety with which, at the termination af the race, — ^when 
8e0 tie Conquering Hero is performed as a drum and 
trombone dnet, when Christ Church has kept, or Braaen 
Nose " won the head of the river ;" when Lincoln has 
I "bumped" Worcester, or Pembroke "taken off;" — ^who 
knows not how all eyes are directed towards the lowering 
of those streamers, and their subsequent elevation, in the 
order of the victories? Who knows not Messrs. Spier's 
and Sons elaborate chart of straight, diagonal, and hori- 
zontal lines, to which, as to the books of the Admiralty 
(only with the probability of a more satisfactory result), 
yon can appeal for the settlement of any historical doubt 
or difficulty touching the nautical achievements of Trinity 
or New College in days of yore P 

It is a pleainnt thing to see the motley group which a 
boat-race draws together. Town and gown amalgamate 
wonderfoUy. See that respectable middle-aged don, who 
is lifting half a dosen little boys and girls into a punt. 
Yon would not suppose that he is the great Professor of 
Inorganic Philoso^y, end that all those little boys and 

§'rls are revelling in the delight of being out with " pa." 
ut it is so. Gnie worthy doctor has as great a love for 
boys and girls as for acids and allkaloids ; and what is still 
more to his credit, he does not mind how many people 
know it. We love to see a don taking a genuine interest in 
the amusements of young men ; it is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of a natural sympathy which is for more conducive 
to " university extension " (in the best sense of the word) 
than the most severe lectorial austerity. A boat-race 
seems to bridge over the unfiathomable gulf between the 
don and the undergraduate. No don ever feels ashamed 
(unless he was a bad rower) of his ancient boating career. 
Veteran heads of houses will condescend to recom- 
mend boating as an exercise ; and we have even known 
them unbend so far as to grant the use of the college-hall 
for a supper in honour of the heroes of the newly-aehieved 
victory. 

Aristocratically- dreased ladies, and tawdrily- dressed 
townswomen, demure daughters of dignitaries, and laugh- 
ing " look-about-them " daughters of college servanta, are 
thrown into a greater mSltinge than at the most radicid of 
public balls. Dog-dealers (there is another term, bnt 
not so nice), and gentlemen who walk about with a rat- 
nreserve of wirework, or with an unfortunate rabbit in a 
bag { scouts just emancipated from the hut wine-pw^, 
and aU sorts of hanger»-on of the hold-horses, " drink- 
your-health " dass, ^ely jostle their way among countiv 
rectors, who have come "up " for Commemoration ; fresh 
undergraduates, who have had a visit from some 
" lionesses," and who have spent their whole time since 
in calling upon their acquaintimces to inform them of the 
fact ; indiscreet young persons, who have got " engaged," 
and who are clearing the best way they can for the parti- 
cular Emily of their affectiona. Children of all kinds are 



baffling nursemaids and elder sisters, and tumbling about 
the grass between the meadow-path and the river. 

Cast your eye across the stream, and look as frjr as you 
can down towards Iffley. A gun has just been fired-^ 
another, and another. Far down, on the opposite ride, 
you discern an indistinct, moving mass, hurrying towards 
Oxford. Shouts are heard, at first all confosed and 
chaotic, but gradually resolving into " Well done, Christ 
Church 1 " " Well pulled, Braien Nose," " Go it, Lincoln," 
" Go it, stroke," " Well done, Pembroke," and a rush of 
hundreds pours along the opposite bank ; each man at the 
top of his voice, ea(£ man eulogistic or indignant, as the 
respective state of his own or of some other college boat 
may justify. The enthusiasts in a race always ** run up " 
with the boats, and it is as exciting a sight as you would 
wish to behold, when one boat seems on the point of 
running into another, and that boat, with a few vigorous 
strokes, quickly places herself at a hopeless distance. 

Bnt Mr. King is tiie great aristocrat, the Rothschild of 
the Oxford navy. Let us glance at one of the humbler 
proprietors, who possesses a for smaller share of the con- 
fidence of the University, but who manages to live and get 
on, nevertheless. His boat is patched and dilapidated, 
and you would have some difficulty in imagining what it 
could have been originally. How does he liveP Was 
there ever a time when he had not the rheumatifm ? How 
are his fomily brought up P Are- they amphibious, and is 
he therefore free from fears as to their tumbling into the 
water ? It is a curious state of things. Separated from 
land only by a yard and a half or so of water, they have 
no sympathies with aught but the river. They have a 
small kingdom of punts and canoes, over which he reigns 
as monsich. His children learn no natural history but 
that of the eel tribe, or of such fish as may be " troUed " 
for on the Isis: their accomplishments all bear some 
relation to the river, and their whole habits and character 
are of the river. He himself is a curious compound be- 
tween cunning and ignorance, has had a hard battle to 
live, and knows weU how to turn halfpence and sixpences 
in the direction of his own pockets. When the floods are 
out and the winds blow keenly enough to make vast ruin 
among the trees of the " broad walk," we would scarcely 
barter our chambers for his Noah's-ark style of residence. 

Either way up the river there is plenty to be seen, 
plenty to interest, plenty to employ. Whether we would 
eat stewed eels at Godetowe, or play at skittles and drink 
beer at Sandford, the way to both places is a pleasant one. 
Bnt you must live at Oxford at all seasons of the year if 
you would seek to know aU the tricks which our favourite 
river chooses to play. When you look at those buttercup- 
spangled fields, you would scwcdy think of them as one 
expanse of foul swamp, sending forth its tribe of low fevers 
and malaria to gladden the hearts of the undertakers. 
When you look at a slightiy distant view of Oxford, her 
grey towers and spires relieved against a still, silent 
ground of azure, you would hardly conceive her different 
appearance when the gloom of November or January 
greets you as you rise for matins. No place is so much 
at tiie mercy of the weather : as for the river, yon can 
hardly tell where tM begins or ends, though not a few 
deaths tell the unhappy story of its too dangerous inde- 
pendence. 

The boats themselves, like the jaekets and caps of their 
navigators, are liable to the varying influence of Dame 
Fashion. Skiib, outriggers, dingies, and then canoes — 
such is something like tiie succession of the last few years. 
When outriggers had been in foshion about three years, 
the authorities had just found out that they were dan- 
gerous, and requested their discontinuance — ^in much the 
same spirit of foresight which led them to forbid rifle- 
shooting after a duo had been formed for that purpose, 
and which still attacks steeple-chasing and pigeon-shooting 
as soon as the season for those practices is over. 
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But let it not be supposed that " the river " is only 
the favourite of the Uniyersity. Albeit there are no 
penny steamboats to unite Sandford and Iffley, or Iffley 
and Oxford, there are plenty of turns out among the 
townsmen — ^plenty of sculling and pulling matches, plenty 
of pic-nics, and fim of all kinds. To be sure, the scouts 
occasionally mistake their masters* boating-clothing for 
their own ; and the style of rowing in the vacation is 
rather at a disadvantage compared with what goes on in 
term-time; but the people enjoy it, and we are con- 
tented. 

Give us, however, a good trip to Nnneham, whether it 
be of the " brethren *' of the Alfred Lodge, or of a troop 
of lively, and, as f^ as their spiritual health is concerned, 
well-cared-for children. Out comes one of the gigantic 
boats, with as much ceremony as the Bueentaur at its 
annual festival, and some fifty or sixty jolly Freemasons, 
lay and clerical, in trade or " professions," turn out to 
breathe firesh air, crack jokes, sing songs, and eat and 
drink with just enough moderation to allow heartiness to 
flourish. A good helter-skelter game at bowls, and general 
unbending on the part of everybody, from the demure 
High Church curate to the joUy double-chinned oollege 
porter. The day is a delightful one ; and perhaps not a 
few brethren feel that, as far as uniting the mmds and 
feelings of people, there is no bond like bright sunshine 
and free air. 

But we prefer a children's pic-nic even to the mysterious 
delights of a masonic " day to Nnneham." Snatched for 
a day from the vicious dirtiness of St. Ebbe's or St. 
Thomas's, or from the poverty-stricken gloominess of 
Cowley, the children are instinct with a new kind of life. 
To tell how heartily they dance on board, and how 
extensive is the consumption of simple delicacies hitherto 
believed to have no existence, save in the mind of unread 
authors; to say how academical severity and clerical 
reserve relax, anid delight in the happiness to which they 
have lent a hand ; to relate how the little " slavey " of 
our own lodging used to ramble back to Ihe recollection 
of such a trip in our own days of schooling, would be to 
tell a story of Idndness not yet extinct, to read a lesson on 
one of those '* touches of nature which make the whole 
world Idn." The Isis becomes a dear patron saint, the 
object of one annual pilgrimage, fraught with no gloomy, 
but with many delightful, remembrances. 

The river, too, has its tales of sadder interest. Near 
the " hikes" at Sandford, a diminutive obelisk marks the 
scene of one of those melancholy deaths by drowning, in 
which the attempt to save one snfierer involved both in a 
common fute. Scarcely a term passes in which some such 
accident does not take place. Yet the art of swimming is 
taught but little, — certainly not to the extent practised in 
the Rotunda at Brighton. Of course, most of the 
"public-school "men can swim well enough, but some 
precaution ought to be taken to prevent men going upon 
the river till they have mastered this most important 
accomplishment. 

A word, too, on the subject of boating, as pursued in 
the Univerdly. Boating is unquestionably the healthiest 
and most athletic, chest-expanding amusement pursued at 
Oxford, and one for which the place possesses every resource 
and advantage that can be desired. But there are as 
many varieties not only in the manner of pursuing this 
occupation, as in the men who practise it. 

There are the men who host, and who do little or 
nothing else. Ah ! Messrs. King, Hall, and Co. how 
large a quota of the annual complment of " plucks " lies 
at your doors ! How many are there who will undergo 
the self-denial of " eariy to bed and early to rise," of 
li^it meals and a strict abstinence firom the smidlest 
irregularity, and all to be "in good trim." Would that 
some of the same patient restraint was brought to bear for 
other graver purposes. 



Nevertheless, your thorough reading man is often « 
good boating man likewise. There are plenty of healthy 
young fdbws, thank Heaven I who can keqi both their 
heads and their arms at work, wiUiout finding one intedbre 
with the other. 

The Isis ia alovely river, taken for aU in all. If you have 
known what it is to come h(»ne amid the fading gloriea of 
a hot summer's evening, one working, another smging, 
and two more joining in ehoms, — ^now surveying the pic- 
turesque bit of water-mill scenery (of whidi our artiata 
wffl never be tired) at liSey, — ^now gaxing upon a dear 
expanse of water formed by a "reach," and finaSy 
settling upon Magdalen Tower in the distance, now looking 
blacbsr and bolder in its relief against the sky, — ^if you 
have done all this, in the proud and oomfortaUeconBeioiis- 
ness that yon have passed the schools, and that a nair of 
skeves and a less strict regime of morning ehapela heaee- 
forth awaits yon, — that yon will have plenty of time for 
boating, without the fear of wasting time that may 
influence your whole ftiture life, yon, dear reader, will 
pardon any enthusiasm upon the subject of " oor river ;'* 
and, if yon be not a university man, you will rgoioe to 
find that Isis is as great a friend and patron-saint to town 
as to gown. Perhape, indeed, the town get the advantage, 
as th^ have the fUt benefit of the " long " vacation. 

Yet, picturesque as is our liver, we cannot get dear of 
the railway. Ever and anon, the visitor to Godstowe or 
Binsey is gratified by a race, — dead heat between the 
6.W. and the 6.N.W. ; and were he at the station, he would 
probably see one <x two enthusiastic portera, and perhapa 
one of Mr. Smith's purveyors of "literature for the rail," 
rushing frantically back from their fdace of observation, 
and announcing that " our side beat." It is all very well 
for you, gentlemen of the railway ; but do yon remember 
the boys and the frogs? Woulditnot be better if the fire- 
spitting dragons both of the 6.W. and of the 6.N.W. 
condescended to start a little quieter at first, and make a 
little less work for the coroner and the surgeon ? We 
believe that many a sporting driver of a 'bus has figured 
in the petty courts for " furious driving " or " racing ;" 
and we wish railway directors and omnibus-drivers eoold 
sometimes, muiaiit mntastdut take each others' plaoea. 

But stOl, although we cannot get out of aig^ of the 
railway, our river ia our true Alma Mater, after aU. If 
she does give us a few colds and touches of rheunatim 
through her over-liberality in the winter, we have to thank 
her for many a i^resh breeze, many a happy hour of relief 
from aching heads, and from diBsatianction with onr- 
sdves and half the worid besides. Again we 8aj,Jloreai 



THE UPROAR AT TUMBLECUMPICKVP. 

The Rev. Rapp Rnlar was in easy circumstances, and 
like most people in easy circumstances (which, I take it, 
means the tailor and butcher paid), the Rev. Rapp Ruler 
looked out in every direction for some harmless little 
sinecure which he could comfortably combine with his 
large " establishment of noblemen's and genthnnen's 
sons." 

The Rev. Rapp Rder was a large man of lasy halttts 
and immense and undeniable white neekerchiefii ; I say 
neckerchief, and not cravat, for to him eravata were 
innovations and incomprdiensibilities. His manners, as 
for as the experience of parents and guardians extended, 
were most bknd and almble, in fact, his blandness and 
a&bility (towards parents and guardians) were so exod- 
lent, so studied, ttid so unremitting, that many a poor 
"nobleman" or "gentleman's" son who had tasted 
BhMOc Tom in the library pleaded in vain to his " noUe" 
or " gentle " fkther for'interfiBrenoe ; so very affiible and 
excellent a gentleman as the Rev. Rapp Rider never could 
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by any cliance wliatever have thought of any ooercive 
mMuu of conreetion. Not that the Rev. Rapp Ruler 
affected to dispense with oorporal punishment, oh dear t 
no, fu firom it, be considered that, judiciously used, it 
was the proper mode of educating boys ; but then (he 
aigned) it required extreme care in its administration, 
and it could only be emploved with justice when every 
other mode of correction had failed. He felt that the 
present fashion of over educating boys and prematurely 
forcing them into little men fuU of geology, catoptrics, 
chemistry, astronomy, and philosophy (not French and 
Gaman, Spanish and Italian), was exceedingly ill-advised, 
and for hu part he had determined to touh them the 
ftmdamental principles of the commoner branches of 
learning, leaving the attainment of the other new-&ngled 
matters to themselves. Besides, the reverend gentleman 
was a Tory, and didn't understand political economy, so 
why should he profess to teach it ? And in this I think 
he was quite right. 

The " noblemen and gentlemen's sous," most of them 
fine high-spirited lads, however, did not much mind old 
Rapp's prrachings, and they took advantage of his love 
for gymnastics in a manner highly praiseworthy. Nor, 
on their own parts, did they neglect the study of natural 
science ; they carefolly filled each other's coat pockets 
wfth squibs and crackers, and lighting the mass, awaited 
the result eagerly, and their ardour, indeed, in this laud- 
able study of pyrotechnics was at last obliged to be 
restrained by a general order ; their researches into the 
structure of insects were very minute and very popular, 
except with Mary Pubkins, the cook, who complaint 
that she never retired to her couch at night without 
" squashing a tremengious lot of them silky caterpiUows ;" 
and Be Kitts, the French dancing-master, who invariably 
found a couple at the extremi^ of his boots when he 
changed them in the passage, tiie malleability of glass 
was also practically investigated, to the profit of the 
^azier, but under the discouragement of parents. 
Altogether, the scientific pursuits at the Rev. Rapp 
Ruler's establishment were very enthusiastically sup- 
ported. 

It is not, however, for man to pass his life in ease for 
ever. Mr. Ruler's life had passed peaceably between the 
back drawing-room and the reception-room, with an 
ooeaabnal sermon (in which "my dear brethren" 
was the most novel and startling expression), or a private 
half-hour of browbeating in the study, to which a small 
boy would sometimes be summoned, and there, in the 
presence of that cold and awful air-pump (for which I 
have a superstitious veneration), he would be told to 
await the head master's arrival. Let us not intrude 
further into that sanctuary, however. 

I often wonder now, having passed through my own 
career at St. Dingdong de Bells College, at the University 
of Bosphorus, whether the Rev. Rapp Ruler was ever 
pluckea for little go ; whether he ever, when a curate, 
affected toast-and-water, and riddled his vicar's dog-kennel 
with bullets, expressing a philanthropic idea respecting 
the poor dog's enlightenment ; whether he ever squirted 
soot and water at the sheriff's robes, or put alighted 
taue into an elephant's trunk ; whether, indeed, the cele- 
brated death's-head on the dean's door (supposed to be a 
likeness of the Rev. Canon Cow, and of which I hear a 
photograph was taken), was to be attributed to the youth- 
ful ao^ gay imagination of " Old Rapp ;" or whether, 
finally, the ruddy colour covering the cheeks of the heads 
round the theatre was from the Rev. Rapp Ruler's school 
of art. 

I have a notion concerning these things myself, but 
men alter so, one never Imows them for an hour 
together. 

One day, as I said, the easy life of the reverend gentle- 
man was destined to come to an end. A poor old man 



of venerable appearance, who lived at the other end of the 
village in a wretched tumbledown house that looked like a 
shabby stable, and which for cheerfulness put one in 
mind of the Adelphi arches, suddenly took it into his 
weak old pate, like an eccentric and argumentative old 
fellow as he was, to die. Now a poor old man's death 
does not usually excite much notice, for grey hairs are not 
much honoured among the Philistines of the present day. 
However, this old man's death did, for he was master of 
the Fi'ee Grammar School, a fact unknown to any but 
the trustees and himself until his demise. 

The Rev. Rapp Ruler immediately ¥rrote a letter to his 
old friend the Rev. White Choker, vicar of Tumblecum- 
pickup, and proposed to take upon himself the adminis- 
tration of the Free Grammar School of Tumblecumpicknp, 
of course receiving the salaries and emoluments attached 
to the office. The Rev. White Choker promised to exert 
his influence, and did so. A young man of the name 
of Atkins, who had for some time attempted to rescue the 
children of Tumblecumpickup from the kennels and the 
lanes, and who was highly recommended by the Inspectors 
of Schools, was distanced, and the trustees, in a letter full 
of compliments, "had the pleasure of testifying the 
honour and respect in which they (the trustees) had 
always held the Rev. Rapp Ruler and his educational 
system, by offering to him the post of master of the 
fne Grammar S(£ool of Tumblecumpickup, the duties 
of which they had the happiness of observing, would not 
draw very materially upon his valuable time." Of 
course the reverend gentleman accepted the office; of 
course Mr. Restive Watch, the fiery churchwarden (what 
an odd thing would a parish without a fiery churchwarden 
be 1), wrote to the Times, and of course there was what 
Old Rapp's boys denominated a " row." 

The Rev. Rapp Ruler's peace was gone. Fiery re- 
formers from all parts of the country were " down " upon 
their game at once, wrote long letters inquiring whether 
the school was going to be revived according to the spirit 
of modem times, whether the school-house was going to 
be repaired, whether the accumulated funds were to be 
employed for their destined purpose of supporting the 
select among the poor children of Tumblecumpickup. 
An antiquarian wrote a letter to the Timet about Sir 
Hubert de Something, founder of the school, the whole 
world was in an uproar, even Notes and Queries caught fire, 
and published the founder's pedigree ; while high and bw, 
rich and poor, alike criticised, questioned, and shouted 
about the Free School of Tumblecumpickup. 

One day the Rev. Rapp Ruler, bothered out of his 
life, and desirous of doing something or other, took it 
into his head that, as a preliminary, it might be as well 
to go and look at the school-house. So he took his gold- 
headed cane, put on his wdl-brushed and shiny beaver» 
and marched down from Sennacherib House to the place, 
the key of which had been delivered up to him. 

A desdate place, truly 1 Two hunted years ago, when 
England's men were recovering from the first strugsle 
with preju^ce, and patiently waiting the hour when me 
second should commence, that house had been repaired. 
Two hundred years before that, when civil war and party 
strife agitated the hearts of the inhabitants of Fingland, a 
knight, stricken with grief at the loss of his only son, 
devoutly endowed this house to be a place where know- 
ledge should be given to all those wno sought it. He 
lived many years to see the seed strike out fibres and 
take root, to see his noUe institution flourish under the 
care of the kind piurish priest, who, reigning alone in his 
parish with no sectarian rabidity to ruffle and annoy him, 
could find time to aid tiic good work of old Sir Hubert, 
who read but little himsd(f, but who loved to learn. 
Old Sir Hubert died, and his last wishes were, as 
he lay in his tapestried chamber, that the goods he 
devoted to the service of the people should be under 
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ourefal itewinltliip ; and lo they were. Tke school pro- 
tend, it soaght only to aid men in their eeareh tfter the 
way to live, «nd it Bucceeded. When Harry VIII. 
seqaeetered chnrch property and broke up all the hooaea 
where the breviary and the bowl, and not the hornbook 
and gospel, were in the aaoendaut, the lowly little school- 
honse escaped soot free, for why should the reed be torn 
up, when an oak fit for timber stood close by : so the 
reed grew and grew, and it gave forth lovely mnaio, 
telling of progress and knowledge for the lowly and the 
poor I 

When Cromwell and his band of Ironaides ranged over 
the land, they did the little school-house no harm, for 
Cromwell, ambitious as he might be, was at heart 
ambitious rather for his country than himself. It was 
when Charles II. brought back from France the heartless 
cavaliers, who never loved the people at all ; it waa when 
Charlea II. aurrounded his throne with the firat '* gents " 
ISngland saw, that the little school began to lUl off. 
When William III. beat out the race and staved off the 
deterioration awhile, the country paraon. Dr. Hugh Beke, 
upheld the withering plant and nurtured it, aa the young 
girla in the lanes and courts of London nurture and love 
a aickly flower. Dying, he left it hia library of daasio 
works, and gave divini^ books with funny little cuts of 
shrivelled little old men,--4he thinkers, mark me, of old 
time. But the strength of the plant was gone, the sap 
had dried, and the spirit of sordidnesa and aelfishness 
grew strong again, until it foU away and was given by 
the trustees to another gardener to take care of. But 
the gardener knew notUng of gardening, he could not 
restore the aap which had evaporated. Men, beoauae 
education was denied them, became aatisfied with igno- 
rance, or aank into the apathy of despair. So the houae 
tumbled to piecea, and when the Rev. Rapp Bnler got up 
to tiie door, it waa no wonder that the popular device, 
alluding to that celebrated dance which ia performed for 
only once in the dancer'a life-— upon nothing— -met hia 
eye. No wonder that '* No Popery " waa acribbled on 
the unhinged abutter, for, indeed, what ia the apirit of 
Popery P The spirit of Popery is to remain stationaiy 
when others are moving, to follow the pig to Dublin 
when the word of command is Cork, to neglect noble 
institutions like these, which are but depoaita in our 
hands to be delivered to the care of those who succeed us, 
to allow peculation and dishoneaty to reign where honesty 
alone should honse ; and truly, then, might they scribble 
on the shutters " No Popery 1" with so dread an instance 
before them of Popery's spirit as acted upon by deans and 
chapters, boards, sinecuriata, and trusteea 1 

So thcRev.Bapp Ruler hummed and hawed and grimaced 
when he saw the school-honse ; he contrasted it in his own 
mind with Sennacherib House, and deeided that really the 
place wanted something doing to. Then he walked home, 
and calculated what the post brought him, and whether 
it mightn't be better, just for appearance sake, to repair 
the puoe ; '* For," he thought, *' if I lose I can bring in 
the bill to the trustees 1" Again he wrote to the Rev. 
White Choker, his ancient chum, and they concluded it 
might be done. 

They walked one afternoon down to the house together, 
tumbled about the beggarly rooms, and in an upper 
chamber stumbled upon the books of old Dr. Beke, Bare 
old classics, tracts of divinity, ballads, broadaidea, pro- 
damations of the dvil war, rich store for the antiquary 
and the historian, there they Uy. In Enghmd, in the 
nineteenth centurr, in the days of electric telegrapha, there 
they lay, worse kept, worae housed than in any Athoa 
monaatery of them all, while the people are running after 
revolving tablea, apirit manifostations, and the 'cute in- 
ventiona of money-making Yankeea, unworthy membera 
of the great American Republic I 

But tide aoon got wind. Down came the public by 



the railway (aevenpenee first-daaa) to the aehool- 
house, knocking at the door, atriding about the 
garden, and o^ing out for admission to the pnUio 
Ubraiy at Tnmblecumpickup I In vain did onegntle- 
man present a copy of Dr. Beke's will, in whoeh ha 
expressly says that he leaves his books to form ^prnkUe 
library for Tnmblecumpickup, In vstn did fiery chundi* 
vrardens come with children to the school-house when it was 
repaired, and demand admiaaion to the Free Grammar 
Sdliool. The Rev. Rapp Ruler waa incensed at the anti- 
quariana, the ehurchwiudena, the trustees. What right 
had the public to interfere? What put it into the head 
of Mr. Restive Watch, that meddling fellow, to bring 
young Chunks, the cheeaemonger'a brat, to be educated 
with the noblemen'a aona? Chunka must learn the 
Latin Grammar ; the rules of the free aehool, he aaid. 
(when obliged to admit that it was a free school), ren- 
dered that imperative. Churchwarden Watch put Chunka 
minimus through the Latin Grammar. The Rev. Rapp 
lUiler was disgusted and shuffled. Down came another 
antiquary to the public library. The Rev. Rapp Ruler 
waa more angry than ever. The hooka were in his own 
study, and waa any atranger who choae to come and walk 
into hia atudy and use hia books? Let them get a tioket 
for the Britiah Muaeum, and use the books there, if thi^ 
could find them in the catalogue 1 

The antiquary appealed to the public — Chunks was 
brought forward again ; the builder who had repaired the 
grammar school brought in his bill to the reverrad gentle- 
man — the reverend raitleman remonstrated ; the builder 
brought an action and recovered. The miserable sinecorist, 
bothered out of his lifo, brought an action against the 
truateea, and resigned the adtool. The Inaptctora of 
Schoola brought fcrward their man, Atkins. The whde 
of England Iniew what waa going on at Tumbleoun- 
pickup. The Timei wrote a Inder on the syatem of the 
Rev. Rapp Ruler. The weddy papera burst out 
Satirical artidea were written in the aodal periodicala. 
Everything seemed to be combined against him. He 
appealed to the Rev. White Choker, but the Rev. White 
Choker only replied that he really had nothing to do 
with it, really he didn't want to be mixed up in the 
matter. His old friend had better get out of it. Why 
did he trouble himself with the mastership ? 

The artide on education had attracted the notice of the 
noblemen and gentlemen whose aona were educated at 
hia eetabliahment. They wrote and remcmstrated. Th^ 
took their aona away and aent them to the public aehoola. 

The Rev. Rapp Ruler haa thought it fit to retire, and 
some one else bought the school of him. The reverend 
gentleman's shattered constitution rendered a reaidenee in 
Italy imperative. 

Mr. Atkins has, I am happy to say, revived the school 
of old Sir Hubert in a masterly way, and the ayatem 
pursued at Tumblecumpickup has been very highly 
approved. Besides this, I hear that the valnaUe library 
is being turned to good account by an illustrious historian. 

Under another mastership, Sennacherib House still 
advertises about " being happy to see its young friends 
onthe-th." K.KH.M, 



TOWN AND COtTNTRY POPULATION. 

Thssb are two peculiar tendondes of the population 
of Grreat Britain at the present time, — perhaps the neoea- 
sary result of its limited area, and also of the progress of 
civilization. The one is, the tendency of the population 
towards the larger towns, which have prodigiously in- 
creased in the number of their inhabitants since the be- 
ginning of the present oentuy ; and the other is, the 
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tendency of the popuUtion to emignite to other and re- 
mote eonntriet. 

Tht area of Great Britain being veiy limited, and the 
•oil being already cultivated and ii^bitod by a popolation 
adequate to ita cnltiyation, the natural increase of the 
rural population must find a vent in either of these two 
waya, either by resorting to the towns, or by emigrating 
to new lands abroad. 

There are in Great Britain at the present time 
815 towns of various magnitudes — either market 
towns, county towns, or cities. 680 of these are in 
England; 226 in Soothmd; and ten in the Channel 
Isliuids. These towns are snrronnded at intervals by 
villages, hamlets, fhrm-steadings, Sec. irregularly located, 
their situation being modified by the occupations of the 
people, their manner of life, the soil, the configuration 
of the country, and the course of the rivers. Of these 
villages or hamlets, usually forming an aggresation of 
fiunilies round a church or chapel for a centre, were are 
17,160 throughout Great Britain, the average distance 
at which the inhabitants live apart from such centre 
being about a mile and a quarter. 

The population contained in the 816 towns and cities 
of Great Britain at the last census was 10,566,288 ; and 
the population of the country, including those of the 
small towns without markets, the villages, hamlets, and 
scattered farm-steadings, &c. amounted to 10,408,189 ; 
so that at the present time the town and coun^ popula- 
tions of Great Britain differ so little in numbers that they 
may be considered as equal. 

The towns occupy an area of above 2,000,000 of acres, 
so that in the towns there are t^hovitJSve persons to every 
aerej the rural population occupving the remaining 
66,000,000 of acres in Great Britain : it thus appears 
that in the country surrounding the towns there are about 
Jipe acres to every person. In the towns the density of 
the population is 8,887 persons to a square mile ; whereas 
in the countiy there are only 120 pm>ns to the square 
mile. In the East London registration district the popu- 
lation is more dense than in any other part of Great 
Britain, being not less than 186,761 persons to the square 
mile ; whereas in the registration district of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, it is only 40.868 ; in Lambeth, 22,209 ; 
in Kensington, 10,415 ; and in Hampstead, 8,406 persons 
to the square mile. 'Hie most crowded registration dis- 
trict out of London is Liverpool, where we find 74,446 
, persons to tiie square mile ; and next in density, in their 
! respective order, are Birmingham, Leeds, Bristol, Ply- 
I mouth, and Nottingham. Manchester has only 11,577 
persons tq the square mile, which low average doubtless 
arises fh>m the large area of land not built upon, com- 
prised vrithin the registration district. 

If we go into the country districts, we find the number 
of persons to the square mile comparatively small. IV>r 
instance, in the registration districts in the north-west of 
Yorkshire, we find the population so scanty as to give 
only forty or fifty persons to the square mile ; and the 
lowest average of all is that found in the district of Bel- 
lingham, Northumberland, where the population number 
only eighteen to the square mile. 

Taking the whole area of Middlesex, we find that it haa 
6,688 persons to every square mile *, in Lancashire there 
are 1,064 ; in Surrey, 910 ; in Warwickshire, 539 ; in 
Stafibidahire, 586; in the West Riding of York, 496 ; 
the number of persons to the square mile gradually 
diminishing in the other counties, until we find that in 
Westmoreland we have only an average of seventy-seven 
persons to every square mile in that county. 

If we next look at the comparative increase in the 
population of town and oountry dnring the last fifty 
years, we shall find that it has been immensely greater in 
the former. If we take the country districts, and even 
include all towns which contained less thui 20,000 



persons in 1861, we find that the increase was firom 
8,148,772 in 1801, to 18,914,768 in 1851,--«very large 
increase, it must be admitted, though it is doubtleu 
greatly increased by the rapid growth of small manufMi. 
turing towns and villages. But when we turn to London, 
we find that its population increased, during the same 
period, fttm. 968,868 persons in 1801, to 2,862,286 in 
1861 ; while the ouier large towns throughout the 
oountry of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, increased 
from 1,476,821 in 1801, to 4,682,478 in 1861 : so that, 
while the population of the country districts and smaller 
towns did not double themselves in fifty years, the popu- 
lation in the larger towns and cities increased about 
threefold 1 In more correct terms, the population of the 
country and of the small towns increased seventy-one per 
cent, while the population of the large towns increased 
189 per cent, during the half-century I 

The increase in the population of London has not been 
so rapid, in proportion, as that of many of the large towns 
in the msnufaoturing districts. Yet its increase dnring 
the half-century has been prodigious. In the time of the 
Stuarts, the monarchs issued repeated proclamations 
against the erection of buildings on new foundations in 
I^ndon and Westminster, fearing leat the inhabitants 
should multiply to such an excessive number they could 
neither be governed nor fed. Yet at that time the popu- 
lation was not one-tenth the number of what it is now. 
London alone now contains equal to one-half of the 
entire population of England in the time of the Stuarts 1 
Doubtless our ancestors would have been altogether in- 
credulous if they had been told that London would 
yet contain nearly 2,600,000 of people, — and yet 
more, that this vast assemblage of human beings 
should be more orderly, better supplied with water and 
provisions, more healthy, less criminal, and even less 
crowded, than when it contained only one-tenth of the 
number ! Yet, what would have been a string of para- 
doxes in the sixteenth century, have become absolute &cts 
in the nineteenth. 

" London, the metropolis," says the registrar-general, 
"besides the churches and chapels of the villagea, the 
markets of the towns, comprises the conunerce of a great 
seaport, the manuCactures of many towns, ; the emporium 
of the empire; the palace of the sovereign ; the seat of 
the Government, of the legislature, of the central courts, 
of the heads of commerce, of the learned profeasions, 
of literature, and of science. London extends over an 
area of 78,029 acres, on the sides of the Thames, into 
Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex; and the number of ita 
inhabitanta, continually increasing, was two mUlumSy 
three hsmdred and suety*two thousand, two hundred 
and thirty-six, on the day that the census was taken." 

Of the seventy towns of upwards of 20,000 inhabi- 
tanta which Great Britain contains, and the increase of 
whose population has been so rapid during the present 
century, the manufacturing towns and seaports are the 
most important. But there are also several large towns, 
principally the resort of health and pleasure seekers, the 
mcrease of which has been verv great ; such, for example, 
as Brighton, Bath, and Chdtenham. The growth of 
Brighton has been the most rapid, its population having 
increased from 7,440 in 1801, to 69,673 in 1851. 
Cheltenham also haa increaaed firom 8,076 in 1801, to 
86,051 in 1851. During the same period Bath has not 
doubled its population, that dty having probably reached 
ita acme. 

Among seaports, the progress of Liverpool haa been 
the moat rapid, having more than quadmpled its popula- 
tion during the half-century, while Bristol has only 
doubled its number. BirkeiUiead fyurniahes an extra- 
ordinary instance of growth attendant on the prosperity 
of its opposite neighbour, the port of Liverpool. In 
1821, Birkenhead contained only 200 inhabitanta; 
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whereas in 1851 it numbared 24,285 ! Southampton 
has also made great progress, having grown firom 8,000 
to 85,000 inhabitants in fi&y years. Baring the same 
period, Hull, Aberdeen, and Dundee, have trebled their 
respective populations. 

Among the manufiicturing towns the increase has 
been the greatest in the cotton districts. Manchester has 
increased from 94,876 in 1801, to 401,821 in 1851 1 
Ashton-mider-Lyne, Burnley, and Preston, have increased 
in population ^v^oi!f/ ; Blackburu, Bury, Bolton, Stock- 
port, Oldham, and Rochdale, about fourfold ; and all 
the other towns in a greater or less ratio. The Scotch 
manufocturing towns, which are the seats of the cotton 
manu&cture, nave also grown very rapidly. For instance, 
Glasgow has increased its population from 77,058 in 
1801, to 320,097 in 1851 ; and Paisley has doubled iU 
numbers during the same period. 

The increase of the population in the iron and pottery 
districts has aho been great, especially at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Dudley, and Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, which last has increased from 10,000 to 
68,000 of population during the half-century I 

In the clothing-districts, Bradford, in Yorkshire, hi 
outstrips aU the other towns, having more than doubled 
its population in twenty years. In 1831, the population 
was only 43,527, it is now 108,778. This is the result of 
the iSudiion for merino and alpaca dresses, now universally 
worn, and Bradford is the seat and centre of that branch of 
xnanufiusture. The increase in the population of Bradford, 
if we except that of Birkenhead, is indeed quite unex- 
ampled in the history of the century. It doubled its 
population between 1801 and 1821; it again nearly 
doubled its population in the succeding ten years; and 
since 1831 it has more than doubled itself: so that the 
town now contains eiffht times the population which it 
did in 1801 ! 

This is an instance of a town originally of an inferior 
order, and even to a comparatively recent date but a 
small market town, suddenly springing into importance 
and wealth, acquiring a metropoUtun character, and 
bidding fiiir shortiy to smpass all other towns in the 
same important diifarict, in iMpuktion, extent, riches, and 
social activity. 

To conclude. The increase in the town population 
during the last ten years has been the greatest in the 
watering-places inland and sea-coast ; next, in the mann- 
fiuturing towns; next, in the mining and hardware 
towns; next, in the seaports; next, in London; and 
lastly, in the.coonty towns, many of which are the 
seat of some branch of manufactore. The popula- 
tion of the purely agricultural districta has also in all 
cases increased ; but in nothing like the same ratio as the 
above. For instance, Rutlandshire only added 1,600 to 
its population during the last ten years, and only 6,000 
in the course of the half-oentury. Compare thb with 
the increase of Manchester or Bradford ! 



A SEARCH AFTER BEAUTY. 

Obkat books are among the annoyances of the world of 
literature, not because they are great, but because they 
might have been smaller, without losing any real interest 
and with some gain in point of attractiveness. Such 
books are constantly coming across our path. Novels, 
histories, biographies, travels, in two or three volumes, 
when one would have answered the purpose so much 
better. Such books seem a vast waste of time in the way 
of writing, printing, and reading ; and they suggest to us 
those prosy lolk who, while they often have something 
interesting and worth hearing to tell, mingle it with so 
much that no one cares to hear or has often heard before, 
and indulge in such a roundabout episodical and discursive 



style, that the listener is iairiy bored before the end is 
reached. If men would only spend as much time in con- 
densing their works as they do in producing them, what 
gems of literature we might have, and how much more 
easy the path of knowledge would be 1 Just as the nil- 
way has been substituted for the old stagecoach, pamphlets 
would take the place of octavos, and the three voluraea 
would collapse into a little pocket companion. We 
should not need to read half so much, and we should re- 
member it twice as well. 

This is the chief objection we have to Mr. J. A. St. 
John's new book, entitled, l%ere oHd lack again in 
search of Beauty.* It is now some years since — how 
many the author does not inform us, but from some 
knowledge of our own, it must be between twenty 
and thirty at least — that Mr. St. John, leaving his wife 
and seven children in Switxerland, set off by way of 
Italy to pay a visit to that old land of wonders, Egypt. 
He was familiar with it by reading, and it had long been 
one of his day-dreams to see it with his own eyes, and to 
try and solve for himself some of the problems which 
question us out of the dim past. The result is what 
would be but for the difiuseness we have already hinted at, 
one of the pleasantest books of the day. The style is 
light, easy, and perfectly clear. The writer is a traveller 
by nature, observant and fond of his subject, but (that 
little word " but " ii always the herald of an objection) 
Mr. St. John, as he informs us in his preface, desires to 
give us ** the philosophy of travelling," and that 
philosophy, it seems, is of the expansive order. He not 
only tells us what he saw but what he thought and how 
he reflected ; what associations arising out of his classic 
knowledge crowded upon his mind, and what reflections 
not in any way related to the subject in hand obtruded 
upon him. We have had heaps of tnvellen familiar 
with chttsic literature who have gone over the same 
ground, and all the associative ideas which the old poets 
and phUosophen suggest on classic soil are already familiar 
to scholan, and comparatively uninteresting to other 
people. The affections, too, of Mr. St. John for the wifo 
and seven little ones he had left behind at Lausaxme, the 
lingering longing to get back to them, though creditable 
to him as a man, are rather prosaic whoi embodied in page 
after page of print. The world gives authora credit for 
the same love of funily which ordinary men have, and 
would be rather surprised than otherwise if Mr. St. John 
did not possess them ; but then for that very xtaaon it 
does not want to be told of them again and again. It 
was very natural that every little baby should bring to 
his memory the crowing tiny creature of his own he had 
not seen for months ; that every blue-eyed &ir-tresscd 
woman should carry his thoughts home to his distant 
wife. Fathers and husbands will undentand that easily 
enough, and for that very reason tiie world, which is 
made up of fiithen and husbands nuunly, will not care to 
read about. At the risk of being suspected of carping, 
we must venture on another piece of criticism. Mr. St. 
John indulges in JGsr too many attempts at land8Cii^[)e 
painting, with a sense in lus own mind that they are un- 
suocessM attempts. We have soniiBC after sunrise, and 
sunset after sunset, with acknowledgments that language 
cannot convey an idea of their beauties, — a feeling whidi 
so many of us share that it is too common for remark, 
and not worth writing down by one who shares at once 
our admiration and our inability to clothe thoughts in 
appropriate words. Perhaps Mr. St John, acutely alive 
to beauty, fieels such scenes more keenly than most of us, 
and cannot refrain from telling us what he felt, while he 
is incapable of telling us what he saw ; but the world does 
not want to know that. His sensations are too partioular 

* T%4re and hack again in uarch pf Seautf-^J James 
Anrostos St. John, in 3 vols. London : Longman and Oo. 
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and special to have general interest, and othera will not 
care about them. He says, " I am never weary of trying 
to describe foor things — ^the beauty of infimcy, the beauty 
of womanhood, the beauty of lightning, and the beauty of 
the dawn. In these very different phenomena seems to 
me to be concentrated more than half the charms of the 
world. When I have done my best, however, I feel that 
I ought to content myself with the enjoyment of my own 
admiration, because I have a sort of quarrel with language, 
which evidently never will help me to express all I fed." 
We accept Mr. St. John's own criticism of himself. 
Almost all people but the greatest of geniuses have pre- 
dsely the same quarrel with language, are unable to 
mould it to their ¥rill; and discretion asks that they 
should keep within the bounds marked out by their own 
intellect. When Mr. St. John does that, telling us strange 
anecdotes of travellers, tales which he picked up here and 
there, sketching manners and customs and personal 
adventures with a keen eye for peculiarities and a pleasant 
vivacity, he is as chatty, gossipmg, agreeable a companion 
as one would desire, and it is a pity that the parts which 
mar the whole were not mennlessly excised firom the 
book. 

After so much of our own reflections, it is time we 
introduced the reader to the author by extracting from 
the happiest pages of the volumes. In passing through 
Italy, Mr. St. John stayed a night at Nove, and, with 
some of his travelling companions, sallied forth in the 
evening to see the place. In their walk two adventures 
happened, which show strongly the contrast between 
Itahan and English manners. The first is this : — " Turn- 
ing a comer, we entered a street, down which the sun was 
throwing a flood of glory, sheathing the walls and eaves 
with gold, and glittering with dazzling brightness on 
the casements. At the entrance of a lohy parte cochhre 
sat a young woman, with a cradle by her side, which she 
rocked occasionally with her left foot, keeping time with 
the other on the ground. She was gathering up a rent in 
8 white lace veil, which hung in graeeful folds over her 
dark dress, and added greatly to the interest of the figure. 
In a low, sweet voice, she murmured, rather than sung, a 
hymn to the Virgin. I stood stiU to look at the picture. 
At first her various avocations prevented her from noticing 
me ; but when she did, pointmg to an empty chair on 
the other side of the cradle, she politely invited me to sit 
down. I did not wait for a second invitation, but imme- 
diately taking the proffered seat, began the conversation 
by inquiring, very superfluously, I admit, whose child that 
was in the cradle. She replied it was her own ; and then 
uncovering its face a little more, asked me if I did not 
think it like her ? * Very,' I replied, * for it is as beau- 
tiful as an angd.' Without noticing the compliment to 
herself, which, however, was not meant to be a compli- 
ment, since it was the simple truth, she exclaimed, ' i ou 
say true, sir ; it is like an angel ; and when you came up 
I was singing a hymn to the Virgin, as a thanksgiving for 
the blessing ; I do so twenty times a day, I am so happy !' 
'And where is its father?' I inquired. 'He has just 
gone down into the town,* she answered, ' to buy some- 
thing for me ; he is so good. You must stay till he comes 
back ; he will be here presently.' Just at that moment I 
made the discovery that my companions had disappeared. 
But it did not signify. I was determined to wait till the 
husband came back, provided he did not make a very 
long stay, and proceeded with the conversation. 'Do 
many strangers pass through Nove?|' said I. 'I don't 
know ; I seldom go out, except when I take the bambino 
into the fields.' ' And how long have you been married ? ' 
' Just a year and five weeks last Tuesday ; and yet, it 
already seems an age, I have enjoyed so much hajvpiness 
in it I ' ' Then you have not heard the Simnish proverb, 
that " A year of pleasure passes like a fleeting dream, 
while a moment of misfortune seems an age of pain? " ' ' I 



don't know what misfortune means. I have never lost a 
person I loved. My father and mother are living, with 
all my brothers and sisters, — all younger than I, and all 
at home.' ' And so you think,' said I, ' that happiness 
lengthens time?' ' Oh, very much,* die replied; 'for 
though, as you see, I am young, still I almo^ fancy I 
have lived for ever. I can't tell when I bq(an to think, 
when I began to feel, when I began to be happy. I 
have always been happy 1 Did you ever look on the 
water at sunset, and observe how the sun's wake 
stretches away into the distance, till you don't know 
where it ends ? but it is all golden and glittering, and 
though every wavelet seems like the other, they are all 
bright, all alive with pleasure I It has been exactly so 
with my life, — ^nothing but one endless streak of sun- 
shine. But look,' cried she, ' there is my husband. All 1 
see how he smiles as he comes along ; he is so glad to 
come back to me. Dear Guiseppe,' said she, as he 
approached, ' here is a strange gentleinan who has been 
admiring our child, and to whom I have been saying I 
don't know what.' Guiseppe was a fine fellow, and 
seemed to be quite as proud as his wife of the little boy 
who constituted so large a portion of their happiness. 
He had been out buying something for supper, he said. 
He had it in his hand in a little basket, and invited me 
to join them. I sincerely wished I could^ but my travel- 
ling companions would have thought it unkind ; so, bidding 
the happy pair a good evening, and promising to call if I 
ever again passed through Nove, I took my leave, — ^not, 
however, without kissing the young Guiseppe, who took 
it, wrapped in balmy slumbers, without waking." 

Trifling as this incident may be, it is remarkably cha- 
racteristic. We should know at once, from reading it, 
that it did not refer to English life, and from such anec- 
dotes we gain a better notion of the motives and life of a 
people than fi'om elaborate dissertations upon thdr laws 
and customs. In England the young rustic wife would 
have shrunk from the gaze of the stranger, and thought 
him impertinent. She would have deemed it a breach of 
prudence, if not of morals, to have offered him the vacant 
chair, and open her heart to him as though he were an old 
friend. That simile about sunset on the waters, which the 
Italian woman used, would hardly occur to the Anglo- 
Saxon housewife, and the young husband would have 
looked surlily on the stranger as a saucy, forward inter- 
loper, if not something worse, instead of inviting him to 
supper. Frankness and cordiality are not in such cases 
English characteristics, but their absence is more than 
compensated for by other qudities in which the supple 
Italians are defident. The other adventure, which hap- 
pened on the same night, shows that the higher classes of 
Nove exhibit much the same traits as the lower. Mr. St. 
John, after kissing the baby, rqoined his companions, and, 
after strolling awhQe, they stopped before a fine house to 
listen to some delightful music. One of his companions, 
a " Milanese, affected a great passion for singing ; so 
requesting us to wait a moment, he stepped towards the 
door of the house, which stood wide open, and entering 
the hall, found there a soldier, who informed him it was 
the governor's house, adding, with extraordinary polite- 
ness, that he might go upstairs into an unoccupied room, 
and b'sten to the music, if he liked. ' The governor,' said 
he, ' is a very good gentleman ; and I know I shall not 
offend him by taking the liberty to invite yon.' ' But I 
have two friends waiting for me in the square,' answered 
the Milanese. 'Ask them in also,' said the soldier. 
When our free-and-easy friend came out, and rdated the 
circumstance to us, we laughed heartily ; because, in the 
first place, we could hear the music much better where we 
were ; and, secondly, because we thought the soldier was 
exceeding hu duty, and that we should, probably, be 
fjected very imoercmoniously by the governor, when he 
came to learn how matters stood. Upon the assurance of 
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onr Carbonaro, however, that it would be all right, we 
entered the honse, and were conducted by the soldier up- 
stairs into a small room adjoining that in which the party 
were assembled. Here, he said, we might sit as long as 
we pleased ; and when tired, we had only to come down- 
stairs, and he woold let us oat." There they sat, then, 
for some time, and then, continues Mr. St. John, " My 
speculations were cut short by the entrance of the governor, 
who approached us with a smile and a bow, and begged 
we would do him the honour to join his party, which con- 
sisted, he said, of a few musical friends, got together in a 
hunry, to hear a lady who had just arrived firom Mihm. 
We excused ourselves^ on the ground of being covered 
with the dust of the road ; and at the same time made a 
thousand apoloeies for the liberty we had taken. He felt 
quite ffratined, he said, that we diould have done him so 
much nonour . ^Finding his persuasions unavailing, he left 
us ; and we were beginning to think of beating a retreat, 
when the lady of the house entered, and with a sweetness 
and a grace Altogether irresistible, insisted on our entering 
the 9Mon." And they did enter, unknown, dust-covere^ 
and travel-stained as they were, and had a veiy pleasant 
evening. Fancy, if you can, such a scene occurring in an 
English town. Three dirfy travellerB stopping before the 
house of the mayor ; the footman inviting him upstairs 
into a room adjoining that in which a party was assembled, 
and then the mayor, instead of handing the intruders over 
to a policeman, inviting them to join the circle, and 
backing his desire by the entreaties of the mayoress. It 
is quite ridiculous to imagine such a thing in England, 
but it seems that in Italy it may happen without exciting 
any surprise. 

There are some capital stories in these books ; most of 
them related to Mr. St. John by fellow-travellers, with 
whom he fell in with from time to time. Here is one, 
told by an English officer, of an old countess, part of 
whose Swiss chAteau he occupied. One nignt the 
countess, who seems to have been a little mad, desired to 
see him ; and, after some preliminaries, the countess 
said : — " In one of the vaults of this castle I have a chest 
filled with gold and silver ; and when I am absent, two 
small white serpents usually take their station on the lid, 
to protect the treasure. Lately, however, these faithful 
guardians of my property have disappeared; and I am 
now desirous that, during a visit which I must pay to 
Paris, you should take charge of the chest.' ' Instead of 
the serpents?' I inquired, involuntarily. * Yes,' she 
gravely replied. * Come, monsieur, foUow me.' So 
sajring, she rose, and taking up a candle from the table, 
proceeded towards the door \ upon which I also rose, and 
followed her, fully persuaded that she required a straight- 
waistcoat Immediately. Proceeding from room to room, 
traversing long corridors, ascendung and descending 
staircases, moving beneath turrets and archways, we at 
length reached the vault, the door of which she opened 
with a large key, previously concealed beneath her apron. 
When we entered, she turned round and locked the door 
carefully behind us \ then taking from her girdle three 
other keys, she inserted them in the chest, and turning 
them one after another, the lid flew open; and sure 
enough it was full of silver and gold. 'This,' said the 
old lady, ' is what I wish yon to take charge of for me.' 
' But, dear madam,' said I, ' it is dangerous to intrust all 
this property with a stranger. Have you no relative 
with whom you could more safely deposit the money?' 
* I have a nephew,' she replied, with a smile i 'but it is 
to see him that I am going to Paris ; and for the rest, I 
can put entire confidence in you, if you will permit me.' 
' Weil, madam,' I replied, ' if it affords you any pleasure, 
I shall be most happy to become the successor of the 
serpents. Tell me, however, before I do so, what amount 
of money the chest contains.' 'Just £15,000 sterling; 
neither more nor less.' I felt uneasy. It was impos- 






sible I should count the money ; and, as there was clearly 
a flaw in her understanding, I could not be sure she 
would not, on her return, imagine she had left £16,000, 
and call me to account for the difference. However, it 
was impossible, without rudeness, to escape from the 
difficulty ; so I determined, at all hazards, to become the 
guardian of her treasure ; and having expressed myself to 
that efl^, we quitted the vault. In two or three dara 
the countess departed from the ehAtcau. Whether or 
not she ever went to Paris is more than I can say. 
Weeks and months passed over, and I reodved no letter 
from her. I began to fed uneasy. She had disappeared 
in a mysterious manner; and should she in any way 
have come by her death, I might, for aught I knew, hare 
lain under the snspidon of having hastened her departure 
across the Styx. Spring came, and summer followed, 
and still no news of the countess. As I was sitting one 
fine evening in the park, on a camp-stool, at the foot of 
a huge linden-tree, smoking a cigar, and puffing its 
fragrant clouds over the head of a huge St. Bemara dog 
that lay at my feet, I was made sensible of the approach 
of a stranger by Carlo's giving a sudden growl. ' Be 
quiet, old feUow,' said I ; and then, looking up, I saw a 
dark man, of sinister aspect, at the distance of about ten 
paces. He did not wait to be questioned respecting his 
business. * I am come,' said he, glancing respectfiiUy at 
the dog, ' from madame la comtene, and am desirous of 
saying a few words to you in private.' He was, as I now 
found, an Italian, and, as I coigecture, must have served 
many years among the brigands of the Apennines, for a 
more accomplish^ cut-throat, in appearance at least, 
never crossed my path. 'We may be private enough 
here,' said I, ' so you can explain your buiness at once.' 
He made no reply, but looked timidly at CUrlo. ' I see, 
friend, you are afraid of the dog,' I observed ; * but there 
is no necessity.' I then ordered Carlo to rise, and go 
and lie down under another tree which I pointed out to 
him ; this he immediatdy did, keeping his eyes, however, 
all the while fixed upon my visitor. The Italian now 
came close to me, said his name was Mazrio, and that he 
was come firom the countess, to remove and convey to 
Paris a chest with three locks, which lay in a certain 
vault, known, as he said, to me. ' But, friend,' I inqmred, 
'have you any written order?' He replied that he had 
not. ' Then you shall not touch the chest,' said I, ' nor 
any one dse, till the countess herself arrives.' ' But 
should the countess never make her appearance ?' observed 
he, with a significant grin. ' ^^j^ ^^ ^^^ <^<^^> ^ ^"^ 
deliver it up to her lawfril heir.' ' Hiat is to me, signor ; 
I am her lawful heir.' ' You may be so, but I shall require 
von to prove it, before I dehver up my trust.' His 
lip quivered, he turned a little pale, and fdt in his 
bosom, as if for a poniard. I was convinced he had 
murdered the countess, and was now come to get posses- 
sion of his booty. But how he could have obtained a 
knowledge of the chest, it puzzled me to ooi\jecture. 'And 
where did you leave the countess,' I inquired, percdv- 
ing he was not inclined to break silence. ' It obes not 
signify,' said he. ' But, fiiend,' I exclaimed, ' it does 
signify, and, unless you explain at once, I shall take you 
into custody, under suspidon of having murdered her.' 
'No you won't, signor, replied the fdlow, drawing a 
stiletto frt>m under his waistcoat ; ' I will silence yon with 
this first.' He was a robust, brawny-looking ruffian, with 
a most unpleasant twinkle about the eyes ; while I am 
not, as you see, a very powerful man. But I had an aDy 
at hand whose presence he had forgotten. As soon as 
Carlo noticed the change in the tone of our voices, 
he crept stealthily towards the spot, and the moment Bfr. 
Mazzio drew forth his dagger, sprang, and sdzed him by 
the collar, and had him at his ftdl length on the ground 
in a twinkling. In the sudden surprise he dropmd the 
stiletto, which I picked up, and then desiring Carlo to let 
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go his hold, bade mr worthy get up ond walk out of the 
grounds; 'or stay/ said 1, 'I had better get jroa 
escorted.* I then whistled loudly : and Fran9oi8, and two 
or three sturdy Swiss grooms came mnning towards us. 
' Seize this fellow 1 ' said I ; ' he is a robber and an 
assassin. We must get him hanged, if possible.' Signor 
Mazzio now became alarmed, and entreated me, for the 
love of heaven, not to send him to prison. ' The countess/ 
said he, ' is alive, and in good health, and will be hero 
this very night. I am her nephew's valet, and having 
accidentally overheard of the existence of the chest in the 
vault, it struck me I could make a better use of its con- 
tents than her ladyship. So, now do let me go ! I should 
die if I were compelled to fisce her 1 ' ' Not quite so fast, 
friend,* said I ; ' it will be time enough to let you go 
when I am perfectly sure of her safety. I shall, therefore, 
keep you shut up in a strong room in the chftteau ; and 
as soon as I ascertain the (act by the testimony of my own 
eyes, you shall have my permission to mike yourself 
scarce, if you please.' " Ijie countess did arrive that night, 
and reclaim her treasure ; and Mazzio, with a disregard 
of justice not likely to happen in this country, escaped 
scot free. 

We could quote page upon page from this book, which, 
with the exception of the fiiults we have noticed, is a very 
pleasant, chatty, amusing one ; generally intelligent and 
observant, often refined and agreeable, and always elegant 
in style. There is other matter, too, which it hardly 
comes vrithin our scope to notice ; glimpses of the work- 
ing of Roman Catholicism by one who is tolerant of all 
creeds, and somewhat eclectic in his own, and notes of 
that political degradation which has made Italy a land of 
tyrants and slaves. One thing more, however, not de- 
serving of praise, we must mention in conclusion. This 
book has a very fuH index ; and when reliable, an index is 
an excellent accompaniment. But this index belongs to 
a species of which we have lately seen more than one 
example, and it is time to enter a protest against it and 
its feUows. Something from almost every page is given 
for reference ; and in a great naany instances, when you 
turn to the place, you get such a I'esiQt as the following : — 
Index to vol ii. says, — " Lazy stable-boys, maggots, and 
cheese, page 128.' We are anxious to know something 
of lazy Italian stable-boys and their connection with 
maggots and cheese. So we turn to page 123. What do 
we find there ? This, — " but when we entered the yard 
of what must, I suppose, by courtesy, be called an inn, 
the clatter of our mules' hoofi upon the stones, with a 
loud shout thrice repeated from onr valetta guide, roused 
a number of lazy stable-boys, who rolled out of a quantity 
of straw at the bottom of Uie yard, like so many fai mag- 
gots out of a cheese." That is positively all there is to 
justify a reference in the index. It is easy to make long 
and attractive-looking indexes after that fashion, but we 
humbly venture to suggest that they arc at best literary 
deceptions, which are worse than the absence of indexes 
altogether. Better be without a light than be led astray 
by a will-o'-the-wisp. 



MEN OF FACTS. 

Thers was a very noted mathematician who, when a fine 
poem was mentioned in his presence, looked up with a 
sneer, and asked, " But what does it prove T* If it 
" proved " nothing, it was nothing to tne philosopher : 
he refused his admiration to any intellectual work which 
did not wind up with its quod erai demonttrandum. A 
fine picture, a fine statue, a fine poem, tried by this test, 
would be found wanting: containing no argument — 
demonstrating nothing — being " useful " to nobody, the 
fact-philosopher would have none of them I 
This is to try works of imagination by a very hard and 



rigid test, and, let us add, a veiy narrow and material 
test. Even Bentham, the philosopher of Utility, admired 
pictures, statues, and music, and he valued the fine arts, 
oecause their culture tended to the promotion of the 
" greatest happiness." They are thus useful, as every- 
thmg else is which refines men's nature, elevates and 
purines their ideas, and cultivates in them the spirit and 
love of the beautiful. 

As the philosopher despised a poem because it did not 
fiimish proofs, so do many people despise philosophers' 
arguments because they do not f^imish them with facts. 
" But what are the facts ?" they ask : — " Give us JBicts — 
fscts." You must make ideas palpable to their senses ; 
put them in the shape of figures of arithmetic, which they 
can count up and call "statistics," otherwise they will 
have none of them. 

These hard realists will see no beauty in a picture or 
in a poem, unless tiiere are facts in it. They prefer 
Madame Tussaud's collection to the finest works of art ; 
because that distinguished exhibitor presents to them the 
very coat, the very hat, and the very boots, in which 
the historical subject, — ^whether he be a Napoleon or a 
Manning — ^performed his famous or infamous acts. 

A disquisition about the Pyramids may be very learned ; 
but, after aU, only a guess. Here, however, is a bit of 
the Oreat P^framia 1 Now, that Sa something ; for it is 
" a fsct." A speculation about the languages of Babel 
may be learned ; but the man of fuits regards with much 
greater interest a brick from its celebrated Tower. Or 
let him see a spoonful of the Red Sea in a botUe, or a 
pebble from the Brook Kedron, and he ¥ri]l value either 
infinitely more than Miss Fanny Corbaux's dissertation 
on the Passage of the Israelites \ or Miss Martineau's 
theory about Ejnrpto-Judaism. 

The man of facts is fond of commemorating his visits 
to remarkable places by hewing his initials on a stone, 
or cutting his name on a door, or scratching it on 
a window-pane. That is a fact, which future travellers 
admire and ponder. If he sees an object of curiosity, he 
at once touches it, in order to realize his impressions. 
He pinches it with his fingers, and, if he can, wul even go 
so fur as smell or taste it. It is related that, when tne 
well was pointed out in which the poor Italian boy was 
burked, in London, a genteel woman, well dressed, knelt 
down and tasted the water ! Already are the lovers of 
facts hunting up bits of dress of the departed Duke of 
Wellington; and his autogra^ especially are greatly 
prized by the lovers of facts. The senses of some people 
must be satisfied by the possession of a relic of the 
deceased, no matter in what form it be. One will cut a 

Eiece fit>m a chair in which he has sat ; another a bough 
'om a Strathfieldsaye tree under which he has widked ; 
while a third will be satisfied with nothing short of a chip 
of the castle at Walmer in which he died. 

The man of facts will allow of no hyperbole, no flights 
of the imagination. He pins you down to the figures at 
once. Ton tell him it is an age " since you have seen 
him : he will answer that it is only five weeks and two 
days. If you observe that the heat is intense, he wiQ tell 
you what it is by the Fahrenheit thermometer, — the 
degree being little more than temperate. If you observe 
that it has been a perfect deluge of rain, his answer is, 
that his rain-gauge shows a fall of only one inch-and-three- 

2uarters in three weeks. The man of facts relies upon 
'ocker, and comes down upon the lively talker with 
his hard facts, which not un&equently "put his nose out 
of joint." To tell the truth, however, he is a frightftal 
bore. You tell a good story in company, at which 
evervbody laughs, excepting the man of nicts, who, when 
the hilarity hu subsided, asks in a dry, shrill tone, " Now, 
sir, let us come to particulars." The man of &cts wants 
demonstration of circumstances that are scarce worthy of 
a thought. He will measure a hair, or weigh a feather. 
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" to get at the facts" Tell him that you are so thirsty 
that you could drink the Thames dry ; and he will 
" demonstrate " that it is a physical impossibility. The 
man of facts, in his literalness of construction, is often as 
absurd as the Yorkshire waiter, who, when asked to bring 
a guest a mouthful of bread, literally brought him a 
" mouth full." A gentleman of the matter-of-Csct school 
once came up to London to see Garrick act. When he 
returned to uie country, he was asked what he thought of 
the player and the play. " Oh!" he said, "he did not 
know : he had only seen a little man strut about the stage, 
and repeat 7,956 words." On this, an equally matter-K>f- 
fact bystander inquired, "Ay, indeed! And pray, was 
he found to be correct ?" 

In this way, men of facts often make themselves great 
bores. Their literalness is excessively tiresome. We 
confess to a decided preference for men of a warmer, more 
adventurous, and inventive character, who, in spite of their 
occasional exaggerations in speech, are nevertheless better 
fitted for the mingled and shifting circumstances of human 
life, action, and suffering. 



THE CHAMOIS. 

There is perhaps no animal so peaceftd, and, at the 
same time, so timid, as the chamois. Nature, therefore, 
besides endowing it with a facility of climbing into the 
most inaccessible places, and thus avoiding pursuit, has 
enabled it to guard against the approach of duiger by the 
great acuteness of its senses of sight, smell, and hearing. 
It is this which makes it so very difficult to get near 
them. A roUing stone or a spoken word at once attracts 
their attention ; and they will look and listen to discover 
whence the sound has come that breaks the silence of 
their mountain solitude. For an incredibly long time 
they will then stand gazing fixedly in one direction, quite 
immoveable ; and if it happen to be towards something in 
your neighbourhood that uieir attention has been attracted, 
you must lie still and close, indeed, to escape their obser- 
vation. The eyes of the whole herd will be fixed on the 
spot in a long steady stare ; and as you anxiously watch 
them from a&r, they almost look like fragments of rock, 
so motionless are. they while they gaze. You begin to 
hope they have found no cause for alarm, when " Phew!" 
the sharp whistle teUs they have fathomed the mysteiy, 
and away they move to the precipitous rocks overhead : 
unless panic-stricken, they stop from time to time to look 
behind; and then suddenly uttering the peculiar shrill 
sound, again move on. A chamois, when dashing down 
the mountains, will suddenly stop as if strudk by a 
thunderbolt, some yards from the spot where recent 
human footprints are to be found in the snow, and, turn- 
ing scared away, rush off immediately in an opposite 
direction. The taint which the presence of the hunter 
has left behind is perceived by it long after he has passed. 
The chief strength of the animal is in its hind legs, which, 
if extended, would be longer than the others. On this 
account it springs upwards with more ease than it descends 
the mountam, and on level ground its walk is climisy and 
ungracefuL It is not made to run, but bounds along 
over the ground. The hoof is cloven, long and pointed, 
and the dot of the chamois resembles that of a sheep. 
The edges are sharp, which causes it to slip easily on the 
ice, and on this account it rather avoids passing the 
glaciers. When standing, the hind legs arc always bent, 
as if the animal were preparing to lie down, which no 
doubt helps considerably to break the fiiU when leaping 
from a great height. Notwithstanding this, the croup is 
still somewhat higher than the fore part of the body. 
The elastic force which the hind leg possess is immense. 
With a sudden bound the chamois will leap up against the 
fiicc of a perpendicular rock, and merely touching it with 



its hoofs, rebound again in an opposite direction to some 
higher crag, and thus escape from a spot where, without 
wings, egress seemed impossible. When readiing upwards 
on its hind legs, the fore hoofs resting on some higher 
spot, it is able to stretch to a considerable distance, and 
with a quick spring will bring up its hind qnarters to a 
level with the rest of the body, and, with all four hoo& 
close together, stand poised on a point of rock not broader 
than your hand. On narrow overhanging ledges some 
thousand feet high they walk and gaze about, eigoying the 
security from pursuit which snch spots iSkx^.-^^Bonef'* 
Ckamoit Hutiing in Bavaria. 



THE RICHEST PRINCE. 

FROM JUSTINUS KERNEK. 

Praising each his own dominions. 

As the fairest of them all, 
Sst at Worms four German princes. 

Once within the Emperor's hall. 

" Glorious" — spoke the Saxon monarch- 
" Glorious is that land of mine. 

Where the mountains hold the silver 
Deep in many a gorgeous mine." 
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See my Umd with plenty teeming," 
Spoke the Elector of the Rhine, 

Golden seeds in all the valleys. 
On the hills the glorious vine 1" 

Mighty cities, wealthy cloisters," 
Thus outspoke Bavaria's king, 
Make my land the richest kingdom. 
By the treasures that they bring !" 



Then spoke Everard, the Bearded, 

Wurtembcrg's beloved lord, 
" Small the cities of my kingdom, — 

None my mountains silver-stored. 

" Yet it holds a treasure hidden. 
Brightest, purest, greatest, best, 

I my head can safely pillow 

On my poorest subject's breast !" 

And the Saxon monarch answered. 

And his royal brothers there : 
" Everard, thy land is richest, — 

Thou the noblest crown doth wear." 

D. F. M'Cartiiy. 



FALLING ASLBBP. 

The human body falls asleep by degrees, according to 
M. CabiniB, a French physiologist. The muscles of the 
legs and arms lose their power before those which 8ni»- 
port the head ; and these last sooner than the mnsdes 
which sustain the back ; and he illustrates this by the 
cases of persons who sleep on horseback, or while they 
are standing or walking. He conceives that the sense of 
sight sleeps first, then the sense of taste, next the sense 
of smell, next that of hearing, and lastly, that of touch. 
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TORGETTIXG ONESELF. 

I Therk is hnnlly any one ia (he world who hns not at 

' some time or anotlier been ncciiaei] of forgetting hiuiKlf. 

II is one of (he wiiliat sprend of sU impolstions. Pcr- 

I hapa tbe op^iosit? one of rememlicring oneself loo often 

is the onlj charge which is so geuerst. It vould Mem 

j iTom thia, that memory of self, when it onght to be good 

is bad, and when it onght to be bad is good ; so that, like 

I the doll gentleman who, liatening to an orator, applauded 

in the wrong places, and agreed when he did not coincide, 

we are always forgetting and remembering at improper 

f times. I have a knack of thinking of common phrases, 

' and trying to extract from them a deeper meimiDg thnu 

I they seem to beai on the surface, and this one, " Von Hre 

I ftolgetting joorself," wliicb one hears everjwherc, baa 

attnded n good deal of uiy nttcntion. I have come to 

' the opinion that in general it means the very opposite of 

what it seems to mean, and tliat when jou hear it, it may 

I be gcnemlly taken for granted the person to whoui it is 

1 applied is remembering himself tind forgetting the society 

i by which he is surrounded, and the couventional rules 

to which he is eipected to contomj. Von never, in fact, 

I see the true nalm'c of men, women, and children so well 

I as when they " forget themselves." 

1 do not go much into society, but there arc a few 
fiiniilies where there are plenty of children with which I 
am intimate, dropping in at all sorti of odd times without 
an invitation. I iim very fun<I of children ; fond of 
them, my friends say, in a rough sort of teanng way, 
which makes children romptsh, or, as prim people call it, 



rode. The i 



instiui 



which little ( 



enabling them to And out thoughts better thnn grown 
people can by reasoning, leads (hem lo appreciat* this ; 
and the remit is, that the rising generation are apt to 
receive me rather uproariously. One little one will get 
Bj hat and put it on— all too large, as it is— with mock 
gravity, as thuugii he were a grandfather. Another will 
take my walking-stick and make a horse of it, A third 
will run off with my gloves ; and a fuuKh climb up my 
knees, or the back of my chair, putting in danger the 
smootimesB of shirt-front, or the orderly arrangement of 
hair and whiskers. I dare say it is very nndigniflcd to 
allow all this, and the confession of it may breed in the 
minds of some people a kind of contempt (or lue, db 
being by do means an awful or imposing sort of person- 
age. 1 cannot hdp that, and If I eonld 1 do not know 



that I should think it worth while to take the trouble. 
1 do not think 1 should tike to be dignified, at all events 
with children. Dignity of that kind would be about as 
uncomfortable as an over-stiff shirt-coUar, and that to me 
ie an unbearable abomination. It is all vety well lo hold 
off Mr. Frigid at arm's length, or to pay back in land 
the overstninsd politeness of Miss Conrtl^, bnt children 
are quite a diflerent sort of beings. They look so like 
themselvea when they are rushing about ind creating all 
sorts oF confusion ; and thorv is something so happy in 
the half-laugh, hslf-scream, which comea when yon put 
some particularly daring yonngsler ou the carpet, and 
tickle him almost lo the verge of convulsions, that I pity 
the man or woman who cannot enjoy a " good romp " 
with children. 

Some people, however, think that when children act in 
that way they "forget themselves." My friend Brown's 
wife ia certainly of that opinion. Mrs. Brown is ua- 
questionablyagood sort of woman — acarefnl mother, and 
a fond one too. Her house is always in good order. No 
litters about the rooms, no playthings to tumble over in 
the passage. The children are always scrupulously neat ; 
their dothes unmmpted, their haii as though the brush 
had just been over it, and their hands and faces aa if they 
were washed every half-hour, Vou can't Eancy young 
-Augustus Brown, who is jnst growing into jackets and 
trowaers, making dirt pies in the garden, nor Selina 
Bro<m, who weal's her hair braided in long tails tike a 
Chinaman, trundling a hoop or hopping over a skipping 
rope ; not little Victoria Brown, who is jnit beginning lo 
toddle and talk, sucking a painted doll till her bands and 
face are tike a painter's palette. Vou see at a glance that 
they are drilled children, sedulouilj langht not to " forget 
themselvea." Even here my preaence, by reason I sup- 
pose of that instinct I have spoken of tiefore, threatens to 
to subvert established order. The internal government 
of the Browns is BS mnch in [leril when I make my ap- 
pearancc as the despotism of Auatria in Italy is when 
Maiiini, spite of passports and pohce, makes his way into 
Milan. Mrs. Brawn I am convinced looks on me as a 
revolntioniat, nnd just as Radctiky dauhles his guards lo 
prepare for conspirators, she sets up a double hedge ot 
etiquette when I pay a visit. The young Browns are 
ranged round the room on chairs, as silent as statues, and 
aa stiff as whalebone and padding, under the artillery of the 
maternal eyes ; and when, spite of it all, Angnatus breaks 
ontinto abroad grin, or Selina crams the coiner of her 
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pinafore in her mouth to stifle an inclination to laughter, 
or the tiny Victoria tries to slide down the leg of the chair 
to get nearer " the gentleman," Mrs. Brown calls them 
to order with — " Augustus, you are forgetting yourslf," or 
" Selina my dear, mind and behave yourself," or " Victoria, 
don't be rude ;" and then decorum is re-established, and 
the children remember themselves again. 

I don't often go to the Browns — I don't like drilled 
children ; I go much more frequently to the Joneses. That 
is a very different family. I walk into the sitting-room 
after slipping on a marble left on the mat, kicking a top 
on the floorcloth, and navigating round a wheelbarrow 
and wooden horse in the passage. I find PoUy Jones on 
the floor, in the midst of a litter which woidd send Mrs. 
Brown into convulsions, cutting out paper horses and men 
and women for the amusement of little Bob, who clutches 
them up in his tmy hands, and in a way that shows a 
lai^e devdopment of the organ of destmctiveness, bites 
off their hetuls and tails, and throws about their ruins. 
When I go in, Polly jumps up Jind shakes her loose curls, 
and laughs out, " Oh, here's Mr. Smith !" and Bob holds 
oat a decapitated horse, and tries to say '* pretty things ;" 
and Tom comes in from the back garden with his jolly 
round face all flush and perspiration, and his hair stand- 
ing out to every point of the compass ; and then they have 
" such a game with Mr. Smith," as half turns the house 
out of i^indows. No sitting np in chairs for them and 
holding their tongues as if they were waxwork. No 
formal bows and curtsies, and well-bred " how do you do 
Mr. Smith." They *' forget themselves" to their hearts* 
content. While little Bob srts on my knee and puUs my 
whiskers, Tom and Polly frisk about like young cohs, and 
play all sorts of antics, and they ask Mr. Smith more 
questions than he could answer in a week, and bring in 
and exhibit all their stock of toys, and tell him of all their 
sports, and invite him to have a game at " cat" or shuttle- 
cock — an invitation he accepts; and they act just as 
thoughtless, happy, merry children whom care has not 
touched and " propriety" has not chilled might be ex- 
pected to act ; and what is more incomprehensible to ^frs. 
Brown than all the rest — for that lady knows the Joneses, 
and has been shocked by the sight of these outrages against 
rule, — Mi-s. Jones looks on and enjoys it as though she 
were a child herself. 

I do dearly love children who thoroughly forget them- 
sch'cs, and have a repugnance for the little automatons 
whose self-memory is always kept wound up, on the same 
principle, that I like nature and hate all affectations and 
pruderies. One of the greatest charms of childhood is the 
absence of consciousness, and that is the best guardiim of 
the innocence and the happiness of childhood. When yon 
teach children to be conscious, and tie them down to the 
ndcs which often press quite hard enough upon grown 
men' and women, you really make them " forget thcm- 
sehres," and set up a nursery for '* prigism " in the boys, 
and *' prudery " in the girls, to be developed unpleasantly 
hi after life. The best plan, depend upon it, is to let 
diildren be children, and to allow them to grow into a 
natural maturity instead of forcing thejm into a precocious 
stateliness. I have no patience with people who try to 
make boys of ten and girls of eight as cautious as a diplo- 
matist, as polite as a courtier, and as decorous as one of 
our grandmothers dancing a minuet. 

But. it is not only children that " Don't forget yom*- 
self " fetters. As they grow up, the boys do manage to 
get ind^endent of it, bat the girls are more the slaves of 
it than ever. There is another family I know, where, in 
my free-and-easy old bachelor way, I often drop in of an 
evening, — I mean the Greens. Lucy is the only daughter, 
and she is one of the young ladies particularly designed 
by nature to " forget themselves." There docs not seem 
an atom of starch in her comjiosition. Her brown hair, 
with just the faintest touch of gold possible, will break 



out of its bondage, and escape in something between curls 
and waves to her neck. There never was such hair for 
" coming down." Her blue eyes will twinkle and laugh 
at you, though not a muscle of her face moves, and the 
dimples will show in her plump round cheeks, though she 
bites her red lips to keep them still ever so. I am certain 
that Lucy Green loves a romp now she is eighteen as 
well as she did when she was ten — and I, who have 
nursed her many a time, know how well that was. But 
now she must not *' forget herself." Mrs. Green does 
not say that before company, but she looks it ; and Lucy 
and I can interpret her looks as well as though she put 
them into words. So Lucy sits on the sofa, prim and 
upright, with her hands before her, trying to look grave 
and steady, or does crochet-work, and knits, more to hide 
her tell-tale face than because she is over industrious. 

Lucy is a great trouble in a small way to Mrs. Green. 
She is so apt to " forget herself ;" not that the old lady 
minds me, for I have a sort of old uncle-like character, 
and beside never being handsome in my best days, there 
are some wrinkles and grey hairs and missing teeth, not 
very conducive to my attractiveness. Mrs. Green knows 
I am not " dangerous," and does not object to Lucy 
laughing and chatting with me. But I am very different 
from young Mr. Tomkins or Harry Morgan, two gentle- 
men who find thei'e is a magnet at Green's which draws 
them that way rather often. It is curious to see the 
pantomime when they enter. Tomkins, I am sure, when 
a boy, was taught not to forget himself, and now he is a 
man, he has a very disagreeable amount of self-memory. 
He is as inflexible as though he had swallowed any 
number of kitchen pokers. The starched ends of his 
white cravat look as though they might stick into you 
without bending ; his boots, judging by the way they 
creak, arc equally rigid. You can hardly imagine the 
i)ossibility of his laughing out ; and when he shakes hand? 
his fingers are as straight and unyielding as slate-pencils. 
He has a way, too, of haw-hawing at you before he gets 
out a sentence and after he has finished it. Altogether, 
by the general consent of society he is a " well-bred," 
" well-behaved " young man, and to that verdict of 
society I add, on my own account, " a great deal too 
much so." As Mrs. Green says, " he never forgets him- 
self." I wish he would, so that we might see what there 
is behind that mask of ceremony he wears. Tomkins is 
a sad trial to Lucy. He makes her laugh, — she can't 
help it ; and then conies Mrs. Green's look, meaning 
** don't forget yourself." Lucy has nothing for it but to 
bend down over her crochet, or get up a cough and bring 
the pocket-handkerchief into play to hide her mouth ; and 
on extraordinary occasions, when Tomkins is stiffer than 
usual, to have a headache and go out of the room. It 
requires no great skill to guess what Lucy would like to 
do. She would like to laugh in Tomkins' face, and quiz 
him, and banter him, and rumple his irreproacimhle neck- 
tie, and tread (accidentally of course) on his tight patent 
leather boots, but she can't forget herself in thi^ way yoa 
know, 90 she is obliged to take refuge in the little 
hypocrisies I have alluded to. 

If Tomkins is a trial to Lucy, Harry Moi^n is a cross 
Mrs. Green has to bear. He is, Mrs. Green thinks, " a 
great deal too free and easy — sometimes quite rude, in 
fact." He shakes hands with one heartily, as though he 
had some heme and muscle and warm blood in him, and 
he talks to you as he would to his father and mother and 
sisters. When he speaks to Lucy there is perhaps a little 
indefinable something beyond thai. He likes a joke, and 
he langhs as though he really heartily enjoyed one. When 
he comes, the maternal telegraph is in active operation. 
" How arc you Lucy P" " Very well, thank you, Harry," 
almost comes out; but Mrs. Green's eyes say, "l>6n*t 
forget yourself;" and for " Harry " "Mr. Morgan" is 
substituted. But you can see for all that that " Mr. 
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Morgaii ** is not half so familiar to Luoy's lips as the 
other name. And when Hany finds a ehair as near Luoy 
as may be, and talks to her about poetry, or the theatre, 
or the laat opera, and all the little subjeets of gossip 
to which society is used, Mrs. Green keeps up a perpetu^ 
watch and ward with "Don't forget yourself" in the van. 
It is eaay enough to see that Lucy would like to " forget 
herself" by showing her real feelings ; that she would Me 
to laugh at Harry's wit, or sympathise in his poetry, or 
try a polka ¥rith him, or do something to show how happy 
ahc is to flee him there ; but that awful " Don't forget 
yourself" is a barrier she must not pass. I think, though, 
that she will "forget herself" some day by rq'ectmg 
Tomkins, with his I don't know how many thousands a 
year, and taking Harry Morgan, who has nothing but his 
profession, " for better for worse ;" and I hope she may, 
for Harry is a fine fellow, with whom Lucy may be natunl 
and happy ; while Tomkins is a diluted Chesterfield, who 
would keep Mrs. Green's post occupied, and never suffer 
his wife " to forget herself" nor him either. 

I might " forget myself " by writing about people who 
do not " forget ti^emselves " at too great a length, so I had 
better stop here, although I leave thousands of examples 
untondied. I know I am eccentric, or what is much the 
same thing, that I have the reputation of being so, and 
perhaps what I am going to write may be set down to 
the score of my eccentricity. I wish people would " forget 
themselves " a little more than they do ; forget to hide 
themselves behind conventional masks, forget to buckram 
themselves up into a grim propriety, forget to smother the 
appearance of interest and sympathy and feeling, forget 
to stifle innocent mirth — forget, in fact, the automaton- 
like characters they assume, and let us have a little more 
natural life in the world. We should not be any the 
worse for it ; we might be better ; and I am sure we ^ould 
be ten times more agreeable and comfortable. But what's 
the use of talking about it ? The truth is, and I don't 
care what people say of me for telling it, the world is not 
good enough to be seen except in masquerade ; and when 
anybody pulls off his own or somebody else's domino, it 
sets up a shout of " Don't forget yourself!" 



" EYES AND NO EYES." 

The fable of "Eyes and no Eyes " is illustrated by the 
experience of every day. Even in walking the streets, one 
man discerns a significance in things that another entirely 
overlooks. Both <mn see equally well, so far as the organ 
of vision is concerned ; and yet the one is almost blind as 
compared with the other, and might as well carry his eyes 
at the back of his neck as under his forehead for all the 
information which they convey to him from without. 
The one is a discemer, the other merely a gazer. 

To see and discern the significance of things, requires 
trained powers of observation ; and to make proper use of 
the materials presented to the eye, requires habits of re- 
flection untinctured by prqndice. How different are the 
results of travel in different men ! One returns from a 
continental tour with one leading idea fixed in his mind, 
— the extortion practised at the hotels : perhaps he remem- 
bei's, too, a few of the leading sights on the Rhine, and 
the picture-galleries of Paris, Dresden, and Rome ; but 
he can give no account of them, for he merely gazed at 
them as " sights," — did not see their meaning and their 
beauty. Another traveller returns full of new ideas on all 
subjects. He has seen how the people of many nations live ; 
what they are doing, and what they are trying to do ; 
what is their social and political state ; how they are edu- 
cated; what arc the characteristics of their literature, 
religion, and art. And he has seen all this, because the 
eyes of his mind as well as of his fbce have been open. 

It is long, however, before a traveller, even the most 



intelligent, can thoroughly understand a foreign people. 
Few of us know well the condition of our own country, of 
our own city, of our own street. It would be difficult 
even for an intelligent man to classify the morals and 
manners of any English hamlet after a summer's visit to 
it. Yet we have no small number of tourists rushing into 
print with their wholesale conclusions as to the manners 
and morals of entire nations, after making A Summer 
Scamper in the Tyrol ; A Six Weeks* Tour through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and France ; A Visit to the 
United States ; and so on. Visitors to the States take a 
run from New York to Niagara, pay a hnnried visit to 
Boston and Bunker's Hill, rush to Philadelphia itnd 
frtm thenee to Cincinnati, down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, land at New Orleans, and fly across the Slave 
States ; and then come home with the information that 
America is full of swamps, forests, and prairies, and of 
men who smoke, spit, and pick their teeth. 

Half of the travellers in the States who have written 
books about it have se^ nothing except with the physical 
eyes. The energetic life which underlies all the firee 
society of the Union has entirely escaped their observa- 
tion ; and, for the most part, their generalizations are as 
rash and unworthy of credence as that of the raw English 
traveller in China, who, when entertained by a drunken 
host whose wife was red-haired, immediately entered in 
his note-book that the men in China were drunkards and 
the women red-haired ; or as tiie Chinaman in London, 
who when landed by a Thames waterman who had a 
wooden leg, wrote home to his friends, that one-legged 
men in England are kept for watermen. 

There are even blind people who see better and more 
dearly than those who have good eyes. Holman, the Blind 
Travdler, has told us more interesting fiu^ts about the 
countries he has visited than most other travellers with 
all their physical powers of vision pei-fect. Holman's 
seeing eye was in his mind ; he made use of the physical 
eyes of others to furnish him with his store of fiicts, but 
they could not see the significance in them which he did. 
There was also a Deaf traveller, who, from the same reason, 
furnished us with more knowledge of foreign people than 
many a fine-ear author has done. 

Most persons persist in putting on their pet coloured 
glasses, and contemplating everything new through them 
tdone. The man bom to eat beef professes horror at those 
bom to eat frogs, and who think them good meat. The 
English rdigionist, who has little merit in his faith, because 
he could not hdp being what he is, professes detestation 
at the " mummeries " of foreign Christians, who like 
him, inherited their faith, and Imow no other. A gipsy 
passing judgment upon the Shaker of Lebanon ; a Thames 
boatman upon a monk of La Trappe ; a Russian soldier 
upon an English electoral meeting, were as unreasonable as 
the summary condemnation passed by many travellers 
upon foreign people, whose circumstances they can neither 
appreciate nor imderatand. 

How different are the consciences of men! — the 
conscience of an Indian Thug and of a Presbyterian Scot ; 
of a Parisian badaud and a Rnsso-Greek priest; of a 
Hindoo widow who bums herself, and a British widow 
who " sets her cap " for a husband. Even in the same 
street the seeing man will find difl^srences as striking, 
such as between the Engbsh child of the middle ckss, and 
the little Arab of the lowest class who prowls about our 
doors ; and when grownup into men, their moral condition 
exhibits as striking a difference. They are made what 
they are. Their lot has rigorously confined them within 
certain modes of thought and action ; it may b^ wicked or 
it may be virtuous ; but the consideration of such circum- 
stances make the seeing, thoughtM man day by day more 
tolerant as to the convictions and praetices of other men. 
The Ashantee, when he offers a human sacrifice to his 
gods, is performing a rite of which his conscience, informed 
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as it has been by others, as mnch approves as the English 
Christian's does of prayer and praise. And the Hottentot, 
when he exposes his aged parent at the door of his kraal, 
in order that he may be carried off at night by some beast 
of prey, is doing what in his own eyes is as datifnl an act 
as that of the civilized European who provides comfort 
and ease for his fkther's old age. 

The seeing man will not look for cultivated ideas of 
political independence among the serfs of Russia, or ex- 
pect high notions of woman's rights among the female 
slaves in a Turkish harem. All conditions have their 
sufiScient causes, and they ait; to be found if sought for. 
Why are you haunted by beggars in Spain and Ireland, or 
dogged by police in Vienna or Milan ? How is it that 
Germany is stocked with petty barons, and infested with 
the equiJly petty spirit of a decaying aristocracy, whereas 
in the whole of the United States you shall not meet with 
a single lord, though every free American has the bearing 
of one ? If you look into History, it will tell the reason 
of all these strange diversities ; though it must be ad- 
mitted that the impr«judiced study of history is some- 
what difficult, — ^most historians, like travellers, viewing 
oljects through their own coloiured glasses, so that it is 
difficult, even in questions of mere facts, to get at the 
actual truth. 

But, using the ^es of his own unprqudiced judgment, 
the seeing man will be able to gather much truth even 
from a very partial history. He will find Institutions 
described in them ; and under institutions grow up 
manners, habits, customs, and the whole life of a people. 
The institutions of a nation — ^political, religions, and 
social — ^put evidence into the obsen'er's hands as to its 
capabilities and wants, which the study of individuals 
could not yield in a lifetime. The i-ccords of a people let 
us into the causes of the present state of their morals. 
History explains the monk of Rome, the serf of Russia, 
the petty Daix)n of Germany, the beggar of Spain, the 
whiteboy of Ireland, the dervish of Egynt, the policeman 
of Vienna, the free man of Boston ; it illustrates the bull- 
fight of Madrid, the Passion-week of Rome, the secret 
societies of Paris, the public town-hall meetings of 
England, and the common day-schools of the United 
States. 

He who has eyes to see, will see a deep meaning even 
in the apparent frivolous acts which enter into the life of 
a people ; — in the dress of the women, in the eacoHeri 
sereenii of Italy, in the &n-fiirtations of the Spanish 
ladies, in the home-pride of the Engtish housewife, in the 
tpieff elite (or outside mirror) of the Dutch frau. 

Even the tombstones of burying-places afford an in- 
sight into the sentiments and life of a people. They 
inform the seeing man of their views of death and a future 
state. The pyramids are mute comimrcd with them, for 
we know not as yet for what the pyramids were designed, 
whether as monuments or mausoleums. At Constantinople, 
the dead are carried bc}'ond the walls, and lie in still 
solitude, far apart from the hum of men. In Persia, their 
ashes are ranged in niches of the cemetery wrils ; in 
Cluristian countries, they are btuied in the consecrated 
ground in or about the churches, or in the God's acre 
outside the city, as in Germany. The inscriptions on the 
tombs tell of the disconsolate rdations who weep their 
loss, and of their hope in the blessed resurrection of the 
dead. In America, *' the keen eye for trade " sometimes 
displays itself even in the cemetery, as for instance in the 
case of that bereaved woman of Philadelphia, who on her 
husband's tombstone "respectfully intimated, that the 
disconsolate widow continued to carry on the deceased's 
business o/a tinner and braxicr at No. 189, Vine Stmt, 
mhstt orders would be punctuidly attended to." 

In passing through any countiy, the man with observant 
eyes will note a thousand things in iMusing, which will 
indicate to him the state of its people. Large enclosed 



Eirks for the prMerratiou of animals of the chase, as in 
ngknd, will mform him that feudal privileges still survive 
there ; and a comitry divided into little holdings, with 
snug fimnhoQses, wiU show that a middle daas has been 
gradoidly accumulating pro^ierty and establishing itsitf. 
Long chimneys and clouds of smoke hovering over the 
large towns, will speak of coal, and manufiuitures, and 
hardworking people ; and cathedral erections, handsome 
bishops' palaoes, and a miserable people, as in Ireland, 
will speak to him of a different state of things. Canals, 
railroads, and highways, such as we find in England, as 
contrasted with the absence of all these in Spain, exhibit 
nt a glance the wide difference in the condition and habits 
of life which characterise the two peoples. 

One may learn much by conversmg fr«ely with the 
(leople met with in vehicles, railway -carriages, and 
steamboats. The Englishman has always great difficulty 
in unbending to strangers ; but as he becomes more loco- 
motive, this demnrencss and taciturnity will get rubbed off. 
He will then learn more of the people who are his country- 
men, among whom he lives, and of whose race he feels so 
justly proud. A man who is an observer of character 
cannot take a ride in a penny omnibus without learning 
something. But of course, if he keeps his mental eyea 
shut, he will come out of the penny omnibus as he will 
come out of a picture exhibition or a church, — ^no wii 
than he went in. 



ALICE LANE: 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTl-RS. 

CHAPTER I. 

***Twiij. be harder work nor thou think'st, lass, for 
those wee white fingers o' thine own," said a frcsh-Iook- 
ing, red-checked girl to her companion, as they woimd 
along the little paved path leading to the willow garth. 

" A light heart makes nimble fingers, Janet," returned 
the other. " But do you think there will be many there ? 
I'm afraid Mrs. Carter will wonder at my coming." 

'* No fear o' that, deary, so take heart ; Mrs. Carter 
will na' be there so early. Just you keep agin' me, and 
I'll speak to Jemmy Banks ; he's kind and gentle loike. 
"Well go this way behind the shed, and coom out agin the 
trees. Maybe thoult not wish to fece 'em all." 

In the northern pai-ts of England, where a " willow 
garth " forms jiart of the estate of squire or lord, the 
" season " is a time anxiously coimted on by the poor of 
all the villages round. It lasts about six weeks, during 
which time old and young women, boys and girls of all 
ages, are engaged in breaking and peeling the osiers. 
These have been cut down during the spring from the 
adjoining plantation, and bundles of them are packed 
in " pies " till needed for distribution. The peeling of 
each bundle is valued at threepence, for which the bearer 
receives a cheek as the willows nxt returned, stripped and 
white, to be dried in the sun. On Saturday night the 
checks are gathered in, and many a ^raor woman goes to 
her home all the lighter-hearted for thinking of the three, 
four, or even (if she has several children to help her) six 
or seven shillings, which, this week will eke out the scanty 
wages — scarcely, perhaps, amounting to so much — ^which 
civilized England allots to the most industrious of her 
workers. 

So, on a bright June morning a goodly group was 
assembled. It was yet scarcely six ; and birds and tren 
and waters poured forth ahum of joy on their aii*a]dng. 
The air was cheery and soft, and the earth was ^ad. Up 
northward, for many miles away, stretched the grand old 
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woods of Longton, whose trees, night-dark in their 
shgdows, catching in the foreground the young sunrays, 
wrote a massive outline on the sky. On the right hand, 
beyond the restless river, rose the village, with its square- 
towered chiurch; and southward — save where another 
church, all fallen to ruin, shut it out from sight, — ^mossy 
banks and bushy greenery broke the flatness of the 
meadow-land. A suspension-bridge hung above at a little 
distance, over which the swift, whizzing trains flew to and 
fro, and, with their flash of greeting, gave new life to the 
scene. 

At equal distances along the ground the " breakers " 
were arranged, — ^two upright spokes of iron connected by 
a clamp. Kach of these is appropriated to a woman, a 
boy, or a strong girl, who forces the osier through the 
spokes, and breaks the green skin, thus rendering it easy 
to strip. Children in groups of two, three, or four, 
waited around each breaker to receive and P^ the osiers. 
Some of them strong, rosy urchins enough, but too many 
squalid, wasted things, who seemed never to have knowu 
a childhood, though in years they had not yet passed it. 

Moving from group to group, distributing to each 
breaker a bundle, Jemmy Banks passed, with a kind nod 
and helping hand for every one — ^yet, withal, a quick eye 
for the loiterers. 

"Two bundles, sir, please," said Janet, as he ap- 
proached their station : " this lass has a loiking to try her 
hand. It*s all right. Jemmy, as I'll be proven to ye," 
she added in a lower tone. 

Well might Jemmy Banks linger, half trustful, half 
curious, to look at the gentle Alice Lane seated in that 
motley throng. Her large grey eyes gleaming out timidly 
from the masses of sunny hair, bound back, yet still 
waving from her childish brow ; the mouth so tenderly 
moulded, yet firm and steadfast in its expression. Wliy 
was she there ? Jemmy could not tell ; and yet he felt 
it was no whim : he knew there was some reason hidden 
fi-om its beauty, not from any sense of wrong. And so 
he stood there, still breaking for her vvillow alter willow, 
**' Just as how to gie ye a bit o' notion. Now, tak' off ter 
shawl, lass, an* thou hast a will to work," he said at last, 
as if ashamed of having stood there so long, and won- 
dered and been som\ 

As he tiuned away, Alice applied herself diligently to 
the work, and did it quickly, too, but, as Janet saw, with 
great trouble and pain. " Tell thee what, Ally," she 
said at length, starting up, " this sitting still to p^l is 
dreary work for me. Sit thou there ; thou'rt kind, I 
know, an' wilt do the peeling of both bnndles whiles I 
break." So saying, the sturdy, strong-built maiden drew 
Alice to the ground, and went on breaking with tenfold 
zest, to think how cleverly she had given Alice all the 
easy work without her knowing why. 

Three hours passed, and the church clock struck out 
nine. " I must go^" said Alice, with a sigh. " Father 
will be stirring, and will miss me." 

" Miss his breakfast, you mean," said the other. ''Oh, 
Alice, if I could do by mine like to you, 'twould be better 
for us all ; but when it cooms to his gettin' home night 
a'ter night like a brute beast, an' no better, an' then 
layin' abed all day, it's past puttin' up wi' ; an' if 
yonm " 

" Hush !" whispered Alice. " Oood-by ; — you will 
take care of my bundle till I come to-morrow?" 

"Yes, surely: 'twill be the whitest in the garth e'er 
thou. hast gotten home," she added, in an under tone ; 
and, throwing down her own reeds, she quickly finished 
her friend's, took the bundle up to Jemmy, and received 
the €fhe&. 

This time Alice went through the garth less timidly 
than she had skirted the edge in coming. A much larger 
number was soon assembled ; — such old haggard faces as 
some of the women wore ! such filth and squalid poverty 



as their dirty rags betokened 1 Oh, for the hand of some 
deep-hearted poet to tear off the earth-stained covering, 
and reveal human souls to themselves as they have been, 
and might again become ! 

Alice hurried on, for coarse jests and taunts assailed 
her as she passed. These^ proceeded from a heap of low 
women, who, huddled toj^her in one comer of the 
ground, indulged alternately in " a drop " from a stone 
bottle (which seemed common property), and in com- 
ments — ^free enough — on all passers-by. Jemmy's eye 
was constantly upon them ; for though he could not — 
perhaps would not — refuse them work — " poor depraved 
creatures that they were," — ^yet, with a nice instinct, he 
took care to keep them from " the young things ; they'll 
pick up evil eno' in the world without tkat help." 

Brave and lighthearted, Alice wound her way home- 
wards. A sweet child-dream was unconsciously at her 
heart, and a bright smile parted her lips, as she* stopped 
here and there to gather a flower from the hedges and 
pools around. Her home lay beyond the furthest ex- 
tremity of the village, beyond a hawthorn-bush she 
knew. She stopped and gathered some of the finest 
boughs ; then, hastening on, she soon reached a little 
cottage, half-hidden in ivy and the laughing monthly- 
rose. She lifted the latch, half timidly, but seeing no 
one in the kitchen, where she had laid the breakfisst 
before going out, she took a little glass basin frt>m the 
closet, and arranged the flowers with a grace Nature 
taught. While she stepped out to gather a rose or 
two and a few other favourites from her own bed, a man 
yet middle aged, but feeble and trembling, crept down the 
narrow stoiroue, and was seated in the arm-chair when 
Alice returned. He seemed pleased yet half-ashamed to 
see her, but her sweet " good morning " and sweeter fiice, 
as she hung about his neck, dispelled all embarrassment, 
and he rested his hands fondly on her head. 

" fjook, dearest father," she said, as she playfully put 
a sprig of hawthorn in his coat ; " I have been to the 
old bush this morning ; it looked so glad to see me, and it 
has sent you its love, and this." 

" 'Tis a sweet flower, lass, bnt ye are sweeter," said 
her father ; " but I feci ti*embling-like this morning — per- 
haps a spoonfu'- 
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The coffee will refresh you, father," said the girl, 
quickly turning to prepare it, a look of pain coming over 
her face meanwhile. 

He looked disconcerted, and yet said no more; for 
John Lane, inveterate drunkard though he was, had not 
yet the courage to ask his child to mix the poison with 
her own hands. During the meal-time, when he spoke, 
it was in a sharp, irritable tone, and though Alice strove 
to answer gaily, it was evident she was unhappy. 

*' I must go to work now," said Lane, rising languidly, 
and reaching his hat. 

" And I'll bring your dinner, father ; shall you be 
working at the shop ? " 

" No, child, no ; I have a job or two to do for the 
squire, and shall not be home till late." 

" Till late ! " Bitterly fiuniliar those words were to 
Alice. They had been her mother's death-knell — the 
blight of that once happy home ; the>' were fast stripping 
it even of the semblance of outward comfort. 

Poor child ! She had her share of life's trials, and 
she knew it; but she had her joys also. For her a 
future work was prepared, and present fitting given. One 
true helpfiil friend this gentle child had ; one who taught 
her the worth of the present day, and so fitted her for 
the responsibilities and usefrdness of the future. 

So Alice busied herself about her household work — 
cleaning, dusting, patting everything in order ; and after 
a quiet hour given to her studies, and her louely dinner 
taken, she dressed herself, and, locking up the honse, 
walked towards the village. 
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The homely brick school-house on the left of the 
market-place was the pride of the village of Alton. And 
who was it whose native taste trained the flowers and 
shrubs that attracted the eye of every passing traveller— 
whose deeper womanly qualities would be hlessed throngh 
long years by many a country boy and girl growing up to 
thoughtful and worthy manhood and womanhood ; who 
had fbr every neighbour round a cheering word or ready 
hand ; who but she who had come to the place some 
sixteen years before, a sportive hopeful bride — the wife of 
William Barnard, the schoolmaster, and general ** handy 
man" of the village ? 

Hither it was that Alice bent her steps when her soli- 
tary meal was over, to take her humble share in teaching 
the rustic urchins, and afterwards to receive her wonted 
half-hour's instruction, and the still more precious words 
of counsel which her gentle, true-souled friend ever had to 
give. 

Assidaonsly and softly she led the infant class step by 
step throngh the mysteries of the ABC: at last, the 
afternoon's work was done — their meriy voices upraised 
in the new chant they had just learnt, and soon were 
heard, noisier, but scarcely happier, in the playground 
hard by. 

All were gone save two — a blue-eyed little girl, and a 
boy somewhat older, who scrambled on their mother's knee, 
and daiihed " lots of kisses for being so good." They 
were soon dismissed to play, and Alice seated herself by 
Mrs. Barnard's side. Her lessons were quickly over, for 
these half-hours were generally followed by the precious 
words of coimsel with which Mrs. Barnard strove to fit 
her girlish friend for a life whose peculiar sorrows she her- 
self knew so weU. 

"You look very happy to-day," said Mrs. Barnard; 
" what has happened ? Has — are things going on better 
at home ?" 

" No," answered the girl in a low voice ; " and as that 
is not so, perhaps I ought not to be glad. No, it was 
two o'clock before father " 

" No need to tell me, Alice," interrupted Mrs. Bar- 
nard, softly ; " only you keep his home a real home for 
him when he does come, and if it all fails, you have done 
all that your love teaches you is right. JSnt what is this 
happy secret ?" 

" You know," said Alice, hesitatingly, laying the back 
of Mrs. Barnard's hand against her check, " you know 
Frank has been trying to establish a book-club ? " 

" WeU, dear — yes I know he has been laying by his 
money for it, and so have the Wilson's boys: what 
then ?" 

"And Mary Wilson, too, has left off eating butter, and 
her mother gives her threepence a week, out of which 
she saves twopence ; but father wouldn't do the same for 
me, he said 'twas nonsense. Bert at last I've found a 
way to earn a litUe money myself — that's all, ma'am." 

" How, Alice ?" 

" By breaking willows." 

"What, Alice have you been to the garth? That is 
scarcely a place for you." 

" Only for three hours in the morning, before father's 
up; there's no harm in that, is there, ma'am? Janet 
Mason takes me, and yon don't know how good she is at 
heart. I wish so much, after the willow season is over, 
that she might come with me sometimes, ma'am, to hear 
you talk, and see how happy everybody is here. It would 
take her off from thinking of her miserable home, and 
give her the wish to improve herself, instead of being as 
reckless and ignorant as she is now. Might she come, 
ma'am ? she is handy with her needle, and I'm sure would 
do anything for any one who was kind to her." 

" Surely, ray child — ^bring her whenever she would like 



to come ; but tell me more of this new scheme. I 
scarcely like to think of you in such a place." 

" But I only work by Janet, and I have Ueard yxm 
say that a pure heart and a right purpose may carry one 
anywhere." 

" True, dear, and I believe you have both. This book- 
club, if it can be managed, will be one great help against 
the many temptations to vice and indolence in a village 
like this. I have liked the scheme from the first. I like 
your trying to help yourselves ; the books will be all the 
more valuable to you because you have worked and denied 
yourselves for them a long time." 

" Not so long as you think for, dearest mother," ex- 
claimed a tall lad, who had entered a minnt« before, and 
now bent down to kiss Mrs. Barnard's cheek. 

" Home 80 soon, my boy ? Why, tea is not yet 
laid." 

" I'm let out' earlier tlian usual ; and yovL and Alice 
have been talking. What is it yon are saving (dwnt a 
book-club?" 

" I shall leave Alice to tell her own secret," said Mrs. 
Barnard, smiling. " I was saying that yon will want 
more money than you have now before you begin." 

"See now, mother," said Frank, drawing his chair 
between his mother's and Alice's, and taking a hand of 
each i " this is the 1st of June ; well, sir months hence, 
on the 1st of January, we mean to begin." 

" With how many books?" 

" Why not many, certainly ; but we reckon we shall hav« 
at least two pounds. Now think what capital books there 
are in shilling series ; and by the time eaoh ^bscriber 
has read all the books, we shall have more money, don't 
you see?" 

" Besides," added Alice, " I think that when it is 
once fairly set going, many who laughed at it at first will 
be ghd to give their hal^nny or penny a week to read 
the books." 

" Well done, little woman ; so they will. And now, 
I've promised Mary and Dick a game of romps ; will yoa 
come?" 

Well might Mrs. Barnard be pn^ud as she looked out 
from the window on their sports ; well might she exult in 
her eldest boy — ^his quickly ripening powers, his kindness 
and truthfulness ; and more Aian proud she was, as she 
yielded to the lavish tenderness he poured over her, so 
manly in its expression, yet delicate as a girl's. 

She thought of the future that she knew must too sooft 
open upon him, when he would have the responsibilities 
and sorrows that now were her's. She thought, too, of 
the past, as she looked on that group there ; how she, a 
little older than Alice, and perhaps with more of womanly 
consciousness, had clung to Fhtnk's father, then her 
betrothed. Those who knew William Barnard in his 
early days had promised to the world a usefnl and noble 
man. To Mary Elton at that time he was the embodi- 
ment of all that was wise and beautiful. And long after 
that, long after she had Icamt what his habits and asso- 
ciations were, how she loved him ! How tenderly and 
unwaveringly! fondly hoping that a time would come 
when he would break away from the vices that robbed his 
life of progress and hers of peace. But of late her smile 
had been less gay and her step less buoyant. That was 
the only token that her life's best hope was gone for ever. 
Few knew or guessed what she suffered ; she had a word 
and hand of help for every one ; she 

Wore no less a loving faoa 
Although BO brokenhearted. 

And now William Barnard himself entered, and behind 
him the whole party. He was seldom seen at home ftfter 
morning school, except during the tea hour ; but then hJa 
kindly genial nature made every one glad to welcome him. ' 
So the time passed merrily, and afterwards Fraak 
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volunteered to take Alice home. Many a long walk and 
talk they had had toother in this way. Frank was fnll 
of yoong life and boyish vigonr and boyish dreams. Vivid 
pictures he drew for the loving listener ; and no wonder 
she sympathised with them, for she was mixed up with them 
all. No wonder, either, that these dreams beguiled the 
many hours she sat listening for footsteps that came not, 
till she had sunk to sleep in watchine for them. And 
Alice, too, with her gentle quick-sighted instincts, matured 
under Mrs. Barnard's eye, had a strong hold on Franlc, 
and often chastened his bold and sometimes wild pro- 
jects. 

By the time Frank reached his home again, the younger 
ones had gone to bed. He seated himsetf to prepare his 
lessons for the morrow, his mother looking up now and 
then from her busy needle with a glance full of piide and 
tenderness. Nine, ten o'clock struck, and he rose to bid 
her good night ; but he lingered by her chair, and looked 
in her face with an expression of sorrow piercing through 
the overflowing of love. At last he said ; — " Mother, 
you get paler and thiimer every day ; Alice says yon do. 
We must help you. Let me go " — and here he stopped. 

" I have long been going to talk to you, Frank ; you 
are old enough " 

" Yes. Do trust me, mother ; tell me what I can do." 

" While I live, my boy, I will try to carry on the work 
God lias given me to do for you, for these children, for 
my husband. I will try to give these children something 
that will spur them on to high aims, and keep them from 
the vice of their father. Temperance societies are of no 
use, laws are of no use, churches are of no use, unless 
there be within the working man's heart a source of right 
motive and right action — a sense of the awAilncss of duty 
and the beauty of the lowliest station, when the work of 
it is bravely and wisely done. If men could oidy realize 
the capabilities of their own souls, then they would not 
fail in the common duties that lie around them ; they 
would value a cheerful home, a fond wife, a place of 
rational amusement. This is what we must teach them ; 
show them what they may be, rather than dwell on what 
they are. Often in my younger days, when I have heard 
clever men at my father's house discuss plans for the 
social improvement of the poor, I have longed to help in 
bringing these things about ; and I used to pray that Ood 
would help me to help my own class. And perhaps he 
has ; but He will have His work done in His own way, not 
in ours. By sorrows and disappointment and weary wait- 
ings. He often chastens the unquiet heart, and purines and 
fits it for stem but beneficent work. And I speak to 
you, my boy, because if you are to carry on what little 
good may be begun, after X am gone, yon must learn to 
trust yourself and to trust in God. Mv disease may 
Uke me off at any time— sometimes I feefit will be very 
srx)n ; but I shall die more calmly for knowing that my 
own little ones and these cluldi-en will have you to look 
to. You understand me, Frank P " 

The boy's tears choked his words ; but he drew her 
arms closer round him, and she went on : — 

" You will promise me, as you love me, as the only one 
who knows what your father's failing has cost me, to 
abstain from the like ? " 

" T promise, mother, by all your prayers and sufferings 
and love for him and me, — I promise what you ask." 

And now eleven, twelve, struck, and that frail woman 
sat there alone. Her sewing was laid aside, — the old 
thick Bible was closed. She sat there with her head 
resting on her clasped hands, and the tears were fast 
pouring through. 

Once or t^i'ice she looked out upon the night ; it was 
clear and still, in cold moonlight, and only a few stars 
were shining. Then she would start as footsteps advanced, 
only to recede and leave her to her tears again. Bitter, 
bitter tears they were ; they had been wept so often and 



so long that they were no longer a relief. All hope was 
gone from them ; they were simply the offspring of a 
worn-out body and a broken heart. 

Another hour passed, and then she rose, and putting 
on an old cloak and bonnet, with a thick veil, she went 
. forth into the chill night-air. 

She walked rapidly to the end of the village, and 
stopped at the front window of a little low inn. Sounds 
of drunken merriment were heard, — fragments of songs 
shouted in loud grating tones, and broken by coarse jests. 
Eagerly poor Mrs. Barnard scanned the face of each 
reveller, and with a sigh almost of thankfulness that the 
one she sought was not there, she crossed the street. At 
seven successive alehouses she stopped in like mamier ; 
seven in that little village, where one single shop had till 
recently been the sole butcher's, baker's, draper's, and 
apology for a bookseller's ! Yet each of these innkeepers 
was a thriving man — thriving on the bodies and souls of 
starving children and maddened wives ! 

There was an eighth, — and this woman's heart sank to 
think that she must enter that too. She paused a moment, 
and a man came staggering out. " He be'ant at the 
* Huntsman, 'missus," he hiccuped out, recognising her. 
And she knew him, and murmured " Poor Alice ! " as she 
hurried on to meet her own sorrows. 

" Two more," she thought, as she entered the passage 
of the " Star and Garter." The coarse, fat, kind-hearted 
landlady stood in the doorway, and screened the poor 
trembling woman from the rude gaze within. " No, he's 
not here, she said, anticipating the question ; " have ye 
been to all, deary ? " 

" No ; not over the bridge," was the reply. 

" Then let Jim go ; sure 'tis no fit place for you." 

" No, no, though I thank you heartily, Mrs. Wacc, — 
no. 

Then he was there she knew, for long sad practice had 
made her well acquainted with his haunts, despite the 
artifices by which he always strove to dodge her. She 
grasped the railings by the water's edge, as she passed up 
to the massive arched bridge thrown over it to connect 
the two parts of the village. She stood in one of the 
stone juttings at the top, and she could see a light in the 
room where her husband wsm. She looked down into the 
water. Tliere was light in the heaven behind ; the bridge 
cast its deep dark shadow beneath her. In the oval formed 
by the double arches there was bright, calm, waveless 
light. The hush of night was upon all nature then. Rest, 
God's peace, was on that river's bosom, but in hers 

"B^st there" she munnured in a hollow tone ; " here, 
never, — misery, agony, neglect, God save me ! " 
" Rest," whispered the tempter, and a shrill, bitter laugh 
from her own heart echoed " Rest." She sprung on as 
from a pursuer: the terror, the temptation, gave her 
strength. In another minute she stood in the midst of 
the eUte of the drunkenness and vice of that village : 
men not tipsy, not mad, but only soddened, stupified, 
idiotic. They made way for her, shrinking, as well they 
might, from the look of such as she. She did not tremble 
then; she quietly laid her hand on her husband's 
shoulder. 

" It is time you were home, William dear," she said ; 
and he obeyed mechanically. 

They stood on the bridge together : again she laughed 
that fearful laugh, and the dnmkard by her side shud- 
dered. 

" Rest, William, — peace ; " and she leant over. Was she 
mad?. Was this his wife,— the once gay, always calm and 
gentle Mary ? 

That frantic laugh sobered him. He lifted her in his 
arms, and bore her home to that room where she was 
wont to receive him without one reproach. 

But no smile of welcome was there to-night on that 
flushed cheek, in that wild eye. 
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Her husband undressed her tenderly, and laid her on 
the bed like a child. He brought her wine, and held it 
to her lips : she dashed it from her, then caught the hand 
that held it. 

" WiUiam," she murmured, " my death may save you ; 
in life I never shall." 



CHAPTEK in. 

A misty, dreary morning hung over Alton ; the air, 
parching and oppressive, dned up the wayside pools , a 
white wreathing mist rose from the river. The school- 
house was unopened, and all the little shops had a shutter 
closed in token of mourning. The children hushed their 
plaving in the streets, and the speech of elder lips was 
stilled and sad. 

But darkened into silence, more solemn and more sad, 
was the death-chamber in the schoel-house. Three 
occupants shared its still gloom. Two, mute with the 
speechless agony of life ; the third tranquil, motionless, 
for that life was gone. 

She was at reat now : Mary Barnard had won the 
sleep God gives to his beloved, — won it by unswerving 
toil through a swift chequered life ; not shrinking as the 
sunshine failed, but groping in the dark to find her work — 
bracing her soul and will to do it to the last. And now 
all was finished, and she lay there asleep in her open 
coffin, in her own familiar home. 

She had lain a week so, but no change had come over 
the placid marble face that even in death wore so sweet 
a smile. All change had come in life ; gradually, imper- 
ceptibly, that face had lengthened and attenuated ; the 
lines of age drawn sharp and strangely round the young 
mouth and brow. Death had snapped Uie cords of agony, 
and left only the quiet spiritual expression which con- 
quered sorrow gives. 

From the terrible night in which she last sought her 
husband, she remained where he had placed her, he 
watching by her side. And now he watched there still, 
his strong frame bowed and cnishcd, his dark thick hair, 
that she used to be so fond of, matted and tangled, his 
face livid as the corpse, his eyes sunken and set, dully 
bearing to his soul the image of what he looked on — hia 
work I He knew it, and back in torturing beauty came 
thoughts of the happy days and hours he had torn from 
her and from himself. 

His fellow-watcher was his child Frank, his eldest boy 
and hers, alone and motherless. Frank was calm ; i^nld 
sorrow and unrest were hushed within him, before the 
solemn gloiy of the dead. 

And now Alice enters, leading the two little ones in, 
to take the last kiss from those white lips, the last look 
from that fond face. And while they strive, with tender 
r-hildish effort, to put their own warm life into the clay, 
and weep because it answers not, and try to hush their 
sobs, Alice tells Frank, in a low, sad voice, that the men 
are come to screw down the coffin. " My God !" The 
reality flashed over him. He has lost her. She has gone 
from him now indeed ! 

"Take them away — away," he said. "Go, father; 
they are coming." And the bowed man rises, and with 
one look of dreamy agony totters from the room, weeping 
the low weak wail of a little child. 

And Frank is left alone ; alone, and for the last time, 
with that semblance of his mother. Now it stands 
clearly vrritten — "She is gone for ever!" The lone 
ftiture rises like a sand deseii before him — ^fiat, blinding ; 
with its duties and its difficulties ; with her smile, for her 
sake, he could have borne it all, but now 

Slowly he leaned forward on the coffin, with a 
smothered cry of anguish ; the touch of those mute uu- 
answering lips vivify revealed the depths of this first 
grief unshared with her ; passionately, with Avild words 



and tears, poor Frank struggled beneath those sugiBg 
waves of sorrow. 

Speak not of comfort, of patience, at such an hour, 
shallow-hearted talker. God's voice is mightier thaa 
your babbling, and it says, "desolation." Not "the 
fool " only says sometimes, in the heat of life's battles, 
"There is no God." When the nearest and fairest 
revelation of the Divine that we have ever known van- 
ishes, and we are left alone to grope in a universe that is 
all hostile and strange, for something our worship anjl 
our thoughts may cluster round, is that a time to teU oa 
of a love and wisdom over all? Cease! Go from ual 
Leave us in the skyless night that overhangs us : yon 
cannot brighten it with dim phrases. Not to despair^ 
though ; but to wisely wait, or wisely battle with the 
breakers. Let the sufferer do this, and when their 
fury is appeased they will land him — exhausted, subdued, 
it may be, but not conquered, not lifeless — on the yonder 
shore. Then let him go onward with firmer steps 
towards the soal, even though the path seem flowerleas. 

Friend I Hagar's eyes were closed that she saw not 
the spring near at hand, when she laid her darling down 
to die ; but she and that loved one with her lived to 
drink of it. 

They come to screw her down ; and Alice comes sadly 
but cdmly, telling of many things to be done, of the 
sad guests downstairs, of the arrangements io be made 
for her last journey ; and Frank rises up, stunned, and 
passively obedient to the young girl's bidding. 

Another hour, and she is led away, her coffin borne by 
twelve women.* Then the chief mourners follow, — ^hcr 
husband and her son ; Alice conies next, holding a little 
orphan by either hand; and then the friends of Maiy 
Elton's early home — ^brothers, sisters, those who formed 
her world in her brightest days, who knew not the trials 
of her later years, but who realize sadly that the sweetest 
star is gone from their earth. 

And then the villagers, all with some sign of mourn- 
ing on their dress, and sincerest sorrow in their heaitst — 
a long, long train ; and then the school-cMldren, who 
have yet to learn the depth of their loss. 

They cross the bridge; none know the shuddering 
agony of AVilliam Barnard's soul. Fi*ank feeb him 
tremble, and supports him "vrith his own fa^ng strength. 
And then they reach the little square-towered church, 
and pass the newly-dug grave, and rest the coffin in the 
aisle while solemn words are said. 

But carelessly, Frauk thinks, and a Cseling of loathing 
struggles with his grief. But when they lower her down, 
so deep, so aU alone, into that chilly mould, the for^tude 
of. all gives way. It is a scene too sad to look upon, for 
strong men's frames are shaken by their sobs, and the 
sunshine has given place to tears on cverj-^ child's fiice 
there. 

And yet all was so peaceful around. The chuidi was 
one of those very few left in our utilitarian England that 
realize one's idea of what a sober country church thoold 
be. It stood in the centre of it4 little burial-ground. 
— that winter-garden for our heart's treasures, kept ckae 
in earth's cold keeping till Heaven's own 8|)ring-time bud 
them into life again. The graves were simple, witli no 
pompons head-stones, but beautifully kept and planted 
with flowers. Surely fitter emblems these — so tender and 
so frail — of human love than cold marble records and 
monuments. 

The trees hung round it with their warm, soft green, 
shutting out the noise and tumult, and breathing as they 
bent to and fro under the sky. 

But little comfort was all this to those broken hearts 
thut day. It seemed so terrible to leave thai gentle 
creature there, for winter snow to cover her and the wild 



* Saoh is the oDstom in some of the cortbera tillages. 
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winds to nge above her. The flowers would be bright 
above her in the spring-time, but there they conld no 
longer be glad about her. Hopelessly the mourners turned 
to their desolate home again, — her home no longer. 

Days and weeks passed on : they might have been years 
for the change they wrought in iVank and Alice. Chil- 
dren they were — ^Frank was seventeen, and Alice fourteen 
years old, — ^bnt brave resolves and earnest hopes made 
them man and woman in action, with all young energy 
and fearless courage to carry them through their work. 

On Alice now devolved a great part of the work that 
had been Mrs. Barnard's own. She attended the school- 
house daily. While the household cares were duly per- 
formed by a trusty servant, brought up by Mrs. Bunard, 
the singing-class and general maintenance of order was 
Alice's portion. After much trouble in overcoming 
Janet Mason's timiditv, Alice at length prevailed on her 
to attend at the school for two hours daily ; and it was 
surprising to see the zest with which one who had had no 
previous culture, whose daily life was akin to the most 
lowering influences, entered into the higher aims of those 
around her. How scrupulously neat and clean she soon 
became, plodding, though at first with terrible difficulty, 
through her lessons ; in all anxious to render a service to the 
least. Very soon she took from Alice the superintendence 
of the needlework, and divers loving pains the gentle girl 
took to help and benefit her true-hearted friend. " Nothmg 
seems difficult now, Ally," said Janet one day ; " for when 
I'm doing work that's very hard, I say over my spelling, 
and think of the two happy hours I shall have to-morrow ; 
and I'm able to keep patience better with fstther, and not 
to be angry when motner's cross, for thinking what yon 
are to me that nobody ever was to them." 

This simple acknowledgment was very precious to Alice, 
for often she grew dqeeted to think how young and weak 
she was to fill the place her cheruihed friend had left so 
sadly vacant. But well was she repaid for any sorrows of 
the day, when Frank, then taking his mother's place, 
taught Alice, from his greater stores of knowledge, the 
things he loved to think upon ; for wondrous genius had 
this village boy. His father's talent was upon that brow, 
and his mother's toiling patience brought the fruits to 
perfection; a growing, deepening character, spreading 
help and light around him, not to rise up in neglect and 
misuse, a God's gift unrecognised. 

This was Frank's aim, and for this he gathered dili- 
gently what little outwai^l aid he could. He was not one 
of those whose genius raises them so far above the common 
people that he could only pity without helping them. He 
had studied their case deeply. It had been the theme of 
his boyish reveries, and now that the working time was 
oome,he did not shrink, though perplexed with vast chaotic 
doubts as to how all he wished was to be accomplished. 
Was there none to help him, — none P Not some man- 
ordained priest to aid with highest priestly wisdom? 

Not there at least ; not in that beautiftil church, where 
Sabbath after Sabbath the same weary words fell on his 
ear, their warm life-breath chilled by the icy tones that 
spoke them. 

Ah I not at the church, not from the priests, could 
those sufilering sunken people find guidance to love or 
heaven. The restless truth-seeking youth found not there 
a clearing up of doubts and difficulties. No ; up above 
the din of t^^ngues, and far away from the Gothic sepolchres, 
covering dry bones and dust, must the thinker and worker 
of these days go for hdp and light. With the sky for 
dome» with hills and waters and trees and the daily 
occurrences of life for sermons, the worker must set 
himself to his task alone, unless haply come across his 
path one of the fow true teachers who feel, believe, and 
preach the words of Jesus. 

And even then, battlings with evil, the building up 
stone by stone a solid massive character, must be the 



work of solitude or isolation, must be our own toilsomo 
often foiled labour. 

So Frank, in loneliness and uncertainty, had to learn, 
as we must aU do, not to look outwards for help, but to 
gather strength and power from faith in God and in 
himself. 

Tme, Alice was near, so gently winning frt>m him his 
troubled thoughts, and sharing and smoothing the rough 
paths he sometimes trod ; for besides all his inward war- 
fare, Frank had to meet opposition and obstruction to 
all his cherished plans of help for himself and the youth 
around him. 

The opening of the book-club was the signal for open 
warfare. The clergyman assailed him for puttmg 
Shokspere and Bums into the hands of the young and 
inexperienced. 

Step by step had this boy to fight his way against 
bigotry and the blind wilful ignorance of rulers in high 
places. 

Often foiled yet never daunted, Frank pushed onward, 
never sacrificing to personal comfort his strong sense of 
duty and of his work in the world. Had Mrs. Barnard 
lived in vain because her work seemed unfinished? Not 
so ; she had planted stem principles and patient strength in 
young and noble hearts, and her faltering hand being at 
i-cst for ever, the blossoming came frcelier for that it came 
alone. 

To William Barnard, also, the swift and sudden loss of 
her seemed to have brought its lessons. Now he was at 
his post, a broken but a patient man. He wss in his 
school morning and afternoon, and in the evening he did 
not leave the house, but sat there, silent, stolid, gazing it 
might be into the past. A feai'ful sight is a muu of 
smaller stature than God made him ; a will, a human 
will, slave to the body and the passions. But such was 
William Barnard. Ghradually the fire of his soul had been 
quenched in the brutalizing atmosphere he had lived in ; 
and now, withdrawn frtim that, that rotten fuel gone, his 
life-flame flickered, and daily less warmth and brightness 
shone from the ashes. 

People said he had reformed, and as year by year 
passed and he remained the same — a moody, silent, yet 
not openly sinning man, — they talked of the good effects 
that 3nd^ent had produced. The minister hod often 
cflUed upon him, hod drawn in frightful colours the 
heinousness of his sin ; had recommended books and a 
course of life, a kind of expiation with which to cheat 
God (or the devil ?) of further vengeance. 

But none spoke to him of the possibilities yet remain- 
ing, of rising above sin for the holy sake of good ; none 
held out the glory of becoming once more a man ; of 
living on God's glad earth a life in unison with it, — none 
spoke of this, and William Barnard crouehcxl by his 
viidowed hearth a stricken nature. He refused his son's 
proffered love, — ^perhaps conscious that he had known 
the past too well. Only at times was he raised to some- 
thing higher by the bright winsome joyousness of his 
little Mary. The two children were well cared for and 
fondly trained by Frank, but Mary was her father's idol, 
and well for him that this one hnman instinct had not 
died with the rest. No ! he loved this child, cherished 
her as his wife's image, her httt gift. This child stood 
between her father and suicide ; he called her to him 
when darkest memories clustered round him ; he never 
crossed thiU bridge but he held her more tightly, and 
strove to drown in her innocent prattle that ftwitic cry 
of " Rett." That cry haunted him ever ; ever caUing, 
beckoning, as if to ur^ him on to self-destruction. 
But Mary stood beside him an angel of salvation, leading 
him unconsciously by a saddened path to heaven. 

None yet can know. For when, three years after, they 
laid him by his wife's side, he told to none about him his 
prospects of the journey yonder. 
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He died, the wreck of what he might have been ; and 
on the yonder shore of life's ocean were cast the fragments 
of that stately vessel — gold-laden and seaworthy — that 
God had launched thereon. 



CHAPTER lY. 

Merrily peal the bells from the square-towered church 
at Alton ; ringing out cheerily as though some glad event 
were nigh. The flowers on the graves are bright and 
tender, and the spreading trees sway their soft foliage in 
the summer breeze. The river glows aud dances in the 
sunlight, rippling the glassy margin where the willow- 
leaves dip in. 

It is a bridal day ; and now before the altar kneels 
lovely Alice Lone. A child no longer, her soft grey eyes 
are foil of the deep tenderness of womnnhood, her cheeks 
are flushed with happiness, and her mouth (timples with 
trembling gladness. 

And the bridegroom is a shade paler than is his wont ; 
his voice is low as he speaks those sweetest words, yet 
speaks them from his whole being, for soul and heart 
have part in their thrilling melody. Standing on the 
other side of Alice are two girlish forms — one very 
childish ; it is little Mary, who acts with Janet Mason as 
bridesmaid to their more than friend. The church is full ; 
the whole village is gone out to see the bridal: this 
day brings a secret feeling of exultation to the hearts of 
all; for Frank and Alice stand as the guardian angels 
of those poor people. The school now is in Frank's 
hands ; he works there unwearyingly, striving to breathe 
into his pupils the warm enthuaiasm that is the secret of 
his life. Not mere book-words and old repetitions are 
taught now to those children, but broad, high principles, 
making all duties alike for beauty, if done in the true 
spirit of Christ. And in his evening class the same. 
Little fear for those hearty, merry lads that are gathered 
in the church to-day in their clean smock-froeks and 
holiday gear, that they will seek the alehouse, because the 
time hangs heavy on their hands. Two hours in the 
evening they gather together for instruction of all kinds : 
some learning to write, to keep accounts; others, the 
first principles of mathematics, or even astronomy. For 
Frank is well known among his old schoolfellows, and 
many an evening a clever lad has come fourteen miles to 
give to that class a lecture prepared with as much research 
and care as if it was to be delivered at Exeter Hall. A 
new life seems astir in the village, though, perhaps, as yet 
there is little outward sign of improvement. But the 
names of Frank and Alice are household words ; for all 
know well that, though the bold projects and strength to 
achieve are Frank's, the patient working out, the smooth- 
ing of difficulties, and all that requires gentleness and 
tact, they owe to Alice. And now the union of those two 
whose lives are consecrated to them all, the warm beating 
hearts of Alton are there to witness. And the glad sun 
is there, streaming through the rainbow-tinted window on 
to the altar-floor, lighting up the joyous loving faces 
kneeling there \ resting on the names of the dead graven 
on the walls. It fills the church, falling on the free seats 
and on the squire's purple-curtained pew, — making all 
hearts gladder as thev whisper, " that blessed is the bride 
the sun shines upon. 

And she feels blessed beyond all joy of earth as she 
rises up Frank Barnard's wife, and in his strong protec- 
tion feels no more alone. Her all on earth now her hus- 
band stands ; for both their parents lie beneath that 
churchyard mould. His work is hers. She is the sharer 
of his hopes, his difficulties, and his triumphs. 

And amid the spoken gratulations and unspoken bles- 
sings, that bridal pair pass home. 

A simple treat has been provided for all the villagers, 
and in the green meadows, smiled on by the warm sun- 



shine, a happy holiday is passed, and now as evening draws 
on, Frank and Alice steal away alone, leaving Jyidk aad 
Mary to entertain their guests. They retrace their morn- 
ing's path back to the little church, to a grove on its 
eastward side, and stand together there and are silent for 
a time. 

Then kneeling down, and clasping Alice in his manly 
arms, Frank Barnard prays that God will make him 
worthy of this last best gift — of her. And there old 
memories come of the wild grief wept out upon that grave, 
of the struggles, of the weary hours, passed since then. 
All stand in such strange contrast to the present moment's 
bliss, that Frank feels his heart upwelHng in gratitude and 
love to Him who casts such lights and shadows on a liib- 
path. 

For the sdf-rdying soul who stands up strongest on this 
earth, breaking away from bonds and fetters that enthral 
weaker minds, is the humblest, the most deeply-awed 
before his God. He feels that highest help is needed in 
life's smallest duty ; and ever strives to keep wide open 
the windows of his soul, that Heaven's light may flooa it. 
So bendiug in joyfUl yet solemn emotion, Frank s heart is 
broken into utterance of its deepest things ; and then re- 
membering when they kneel, he pours out one fervent 
pleading that his mother's man^r prayers may be yet 
answered, and that in them her life-mission may be ral- 
flUed. 

And not in vain that prayer went up to heaven ; not 
in vain angels treasured it, and a mother's voice re- 
echoed it. 

* * 4i « * 

Swiftly go the months and hours to the faithfbl workers 
on this busy earth ; swiftly also to the slothful ; swiftly 
and alike to all, bearing from each the burden they have 
flung on the passiug moment, to be carried forward as 
their tribute to eternity. 

Swiftly twenty years had passed over the inhabitants 
of Alton, and it might be judged, from the change that tlie 
time had wrought therein, that no day or hour had hung 
heavily on their hands. The aspect of the village is so 
changed ; the paved well-kept streets seem to nold no 
kinship with those of twenty years ago, when heaps of 
filth and rubbish obstructed the entrance to all the poorer 
dwellings. Neat aiiy cottages have taken the places of 
the wretched hovels, where two, three, and sometimes four 
families herded together. Four of the alehouses are replaced 
by a draper's shop, a chemist's, a grocer's, and a booksel- 
lers ; and to judge by the brisk cheerful bearing of the shop- 
men, business is flourishiug in them all. Could we look 
into the interior of some of the homes, a change more 
precious still would delight us. Poor, very poor, many 
of the families still are ; but in most of the houses there is 
an air of comfort and happiness that money cannot give ; 
and this change is not difficult to account for. We re- 
member that the heads of those households were mostly 
children in Mrs. Barnard's time. So terrible was the 
memorj' of many of their childhood, so fearful the warn- 
ing, that hard indeed must have been the heart that would 
not turn from such a state of things to teaching such as 
hers. Emigration had done much towards this ; it had 
drained an overpopulated neighbourhood of many starving 
inhabitants, leaving more work and higher wages for 
those who remained behind. Many too, who by dint of 
great lobour and economy, had saved a little money, had 
left their native village, — ^being " stalled of England" — 
knowing that it was impossible to make ever so small an 
inheritimce for their children. No wonder that the la- 
bouring man looks with disgust on the enormous estates 
belonging to the rich, when the mere possession gives 
them the right to every scrap of waste land that the 
labourer would gladly buy. No wonder that the gar- 
dener, the farmer, and all the agricultural poor, grow 
weary of England and their profitless toil therein, when 
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the very land that their Ubour has rendered fertab, benefits 
die rich owner at the poor workers* cost. Why should 
they fertilize the land l^at their rent may he raised? 
Why toil endlessly wiiii no hope of toiling less? The 
question is answered ; they will no longer do it ; and if 
colonization has done no other good, the lesson of depend- 
ence that the rich will certainly learn every day more, is 
in itself blessing enough. 

Bnt causes less apparent than emigration, but not less 
prodnctive of good because deep and silent, have gradually 
changed the Alton of twenty years ago into the Alton of 
to-day. One resolute hone^ life, one faithful brave 
heart, nobly doing the work allotted to it, is of greater 
power than any outer cause. And Frank and Alice 
Barnard might justly be proud of the change their influ- 
ence had wrought. By their own teachings, by the books 
that they placed within the reach of the young round 
them, they had worked on the individual minds, on the 
youth ; each boy and girl felt stirred to do his and her 
part to make their home neat and cheerful. For the same 
reason, each child would work diligently to obtain ever so 
little money, that they mi^t read the books that they 
saw^ were prized by those whom they looked up to. And 
thus alone can the masses of mankind be influenced ; 
not as masses by one general spasmodic effort. Bene- 
volent societies and institutions are usdess, if they fail to 
inspire each member with a special resolve to help himself ; 
and this Frank knew full well, and his efforts lay more among 
the few kindred souls that he could discern among the 
people, than on the whole body ; — not that he neglected 
outward help, as the institutions and library which that 
village contains to-day prove well. 

And now one more meeting with old friends that yet 
remain in England in the quiet Alton village. Till we 
come to the market-place, there is little that we recognise, 
but there still stands the school-house, with its garden 
even now full of sweetest flowers, with the old-fashioned 
windows and whitest blinds. But to-day must be a 
holiday, for no sounds of feet or voices echo through the 
school-room ; the fine maps on the wall, the globes, and 
the desks, tdling only that it is still a place of study. 
Where is the master and his scholars ? and why are all the 
villagers in holiday array? Ay, we must follow in their 
merry train, follow by the old church path, leave behind 
us the young waving willows, and take the narrow shady 
road down by the plashing stream to yonder gate ; then 
crossing the long winding avenue of lime-trees, we reach 
a picturesque piece of land -, and here, on the brightest 
day of a bright English spring-time, was a gathering of 
merry English faces and honest English hearts. They 
were gathered all of them round a square deep-dug 
trench, all eagerly looking down. Numbers of workmen 
stood round, and m the centre stood Frank Barnard. He 
raised his hand in token of silence, and in an instant all 
the hum and buzz of voices ceased. 

" Fellow- workers and dearest friends," he said ; " to 
God and his work among us we dedicate this building. 
This village-hall of Alton, that will be hnilt with the 
hardly-earned pence of some amongst us now — with the 
poands of some gone from us to a richer land, — a very 
sacred building will it be to us ; and by our past struggles 
together and apart, to live down prejudice, and gain for 
ourselves and our children what we deem essential to the 
welfiure of every human being, namely, a true, deep 
education of mind and heart ; so will we strive earnestly 
to keep these walls pure from the stigma of frothy, empty 
babbling, that attaches to too many of the like ; so will 
we strive to keep it ever open to heaven's light, that 
knowledge divine and pure may be tht portion of our 
children." 

As Frank Barnard ceased and laid the stone, every 
heart echoed "Amen," and many an eye was wet. 

" An' surely thou must lay t* stone in to the corner, 



Mistress Alice," spoke a very old grey-haired man, " for 
a'though our teacher there and best fnend be the greatest 
man among us, and but for him an' his brave stickin' to 
the truth, I had not lived to see a day like this, yet 
many a rough comer would now be breakin' people's 
bones, but for thy gentleness and dainty ways, and 
makin' all things smooth." 

Warm, heartfelt words of approbation fell on Alice as 
the old man, who was no other than Jemmy Banks, led 
her so respectfully and tenderly to the other comer of 
the trench, where she laid the stone with trembUng 
hands. 

It was a day of mingled joy and sorrow to them all. 
To Alice — one requiring all her calmness to preserve her 
smile and tranquility ; for she is to part vrith that tall 
handsome boy directly the ceremony is over. It is her 
son — it is young Frank — ^who starts for college to-day : 
for though his parents are well content that their lives 
should close in the quiet serenity of the village, for him 
they see marked out a larger sphere, in which to fulfil the 
promise of his youth. So many separations have taken 
place in that village during the last twenty years, that 
scarcely one of all that multitude but sends longing 
thoughts of love to the far-distant land from which they 
would fetch some dear one to joy with them on that day. 
But the accounts firom Australia are quite as cheering as 
any that arrive there from friends in England. Janet 
Mason, who could speak good English before she left 
Alton, as the wife of one of the " Wilson boys," has 
now a school of her own for the children of her husband's 
and the neighbouring farms ; and Dick, who has made a 
small fortune by house-building, has written home for Mary 
to come and live with him. But as she stands there to- 
day, bringing back the memory' of her mother to the 
hearts of all, she seems to be contented with old England, 
and with the little bookseller's shop in Alton, which is 
her home henceforward. And all are brighter as they 
contrast this day with twenty years ago ; and as they 
cluster round Frank and Alice with their honest, fervent 
blessings. The sun, that had been shadowed in the 
morning-time, burst through the fleecy clouds, and 
streamed down upon the multitude a flood of Kght, 
breaking the bowery foliage into golden green, separating 
the shadow from the sunlight by sharp lines — a fitting 
picture of what theii* life had been — of what every human 
life is ; for to every child of man come Ood's strange, 
yet needed lessons for the peculiar work of each. 

To raise that village from its degradation — to help and 
elevate the minds and souls of poor sunken human beings 
— to do it simply by a tmc, earnest life, without the aid 
of rank, or wealth, or station ; such had been the pain- 
fully-wrought, nobly-achieved " mission of the lowly," — 
one more proof of Buskin's glorious words, that " God 
appoints to every one of His a separate mission ; and if 
they discharge it honourably, if they quit themselves like 
men, and faithfully follow that light which is in them, 
withdrawing from it all cold and quenching influence, 
there will assuredly come of it such harmony as, in its 
appointed mode and measure, shall shine before men, and 
be of service constant and holy. Degrees infinite of 
lustre there must always be, but the weakest among us 
has a gift, however seemingly trivial, which is peculiar 
to him, and which, worthily used, will be a gift also to 
liis race for ever." 



MOTHERS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

We do not hear much of the Mothers of great men. 
What their fathers were — ^what their reputation, qualities, 
and history — ^is related to us with great particularity ; 
but their mothers are usually passed over in compara- 
tive silence. Yet, it is abundantly proved from experi- 
ence, that the mother's influence upon the development of 
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the child's nature and character is vastly greater than 
that of the father can he. "The mother onljr," says 
Richter, " educates humanlj." Man may direct the in- 
tellect, hut woman cultivates the heart. During the first 
years of the child's life he is, owing to the necessities of 
the hody, placed almost entirely in the mother's hands. 
And even then, from the earliest years, is thc'jworlc 
of education silently going on. The child unconsciously 
imitates ; and^whom does the child first* imitate hut the 
mother ? To quote again from Bichter's heautiiul work/ 
— " Towns and countries have female names, and are re- 
presented as females ; and, in truth, the mothers who 
educate for the future the fir»t five years of their chil- 
dren's life, do found cities and countries. Who can re- 
place a mother P Not even a father. For she, attached 
to the child hy the daily and nightly honds of care for its 
physical wants, can and must weave and emhroider mental 
instruction in glittering characters on those tender ties. 
.... It is tnte that the sacrifices women make for the 
world will be little known hy it — ^men govern and earn 
the glory ; and the thousand watchful nights and sacri- 
firc<* hy which a mother purchases a hero or a poet for 
the state are forgotten, not once counted; for the mothers 
themselves do not count them ; and so, one century aftex 
another, do mothers,'^unnamcd and unthankcd, send forth 
the arrows, the suns, the storm-birds, and the nightin- 
gales of time I But seldom does a Cornelia find a Plu- 
tarch who connects her name-with the Gracchi. But as 
those two sons who bore their mother to the temple of 
Delphi w^ere rewarded by death, so your guidance of 
yonr children will only find its perfect reconii)en8e at the 
termination of life." 

Notwithstanding the meagreness of biographic details 
OS respects thejnothers'of 'celebrated men, we have been 
enabled to glean the following illustrious examples of the 
influence of women on the development of great minds 
and characters. The mother of Lord Bacon was a notable 
instance. She was the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, 
who paid great attention to the education of his girls. 
They were, all highly educated, and would now-a-days be 
considered "blues" of the intensest kind. Katherine, 
who 'married Lord ; Killigrew, wrote Latin hexameters, 
and Mildred, the wife of Ix>rd Burleigh, was*described by 
Roger Ascham as the*! best Givek scholar among the 
women of England, with the exception of Lady Jane 
Grey. Anne,' the mother of Lord Bacou, was an accom- 
plished linguist — she knew Greek and Hebrew well ; she 
translated a work from the, Tuscan \ and went deeply into 
the religions and philosophical disquisitions of her time. 
She devoted herself early^to the cultivation of her son's 
intellects, and doubtless did much to give them that strong 
bias towards philosophic pursuits which produced such 
splendid consequences in the future developments of 
moral and physical science. There are other lord chan- 
cellors who have been in like manner ^indebted to their 
mothers, — for instance, the mother of Lord Erskine, who 
was a woman of much talent and discernment ; and it was 
by her advice that her son, on leaving the naval service, 
betook himself to the bar for a profession. Lord 
Brougham's mother, also, who was a niece of Professor 
Robeirtson, the historian, is described to have been a 
woman of great vigour of mind ; and her distinguished 
son was in the practice of regularly corresponding with 
her up to the close of her life. 

* Ltvana, or the Doefrine iff Sdncatiom, 



The mother of Oliver CromweU was a woman of 
ordinary vigour and decision of charaeter. She managed 
the brewery, by the profits of which the family were 
enabled to tive ; the father taking no part in the busi- 
ness. She carried on the trade after her husband's death, 
educating and maintaining creditably a large family of 
children. Forster, in his Life of Cromwell^ thus speaks 
of this noble woman : — " An interesting person, indeed, 
was this mother of Oliver Cromwell — a woman with the 
glorious faculty of self-help when other assistance failed 
her. Ready for the demands of fortune in its extremes! 
ad%'erse turn — of spirit and energy equal to her mildness 
and patience ; who, with the labour of her own hands, 
gave dowries to five daughters, sufficient to marry them 
into families as honouranle but more wealthy than their 
own ; whose single pride was honesty, and whose passion 
love ; who preserved in the gorgeous palace at Whitehall 
the simple tastes that distinguished her in the old brewery 
at Huntingdon ; whose only care, amidst all her splen- 
dours, was for the safety of her beloved son in his 
dangerous eminence ; finally, whose closing wish, when 
that anxioiu care had outworn her strength, accorded with 
her whole modest and tender history ; for it implored a 
simple burial in some country churchyard, rather than 
with those ill-suited trappings of state and ceremony, 
wherewith she feared — and with reason feared — ^that hia 
highness, the Lord Protector of England, would have her 
carried to some royal tomb ! There is a i)ortrBit of her 
at Hinchinbrook, which, if that were possible, would 
increase the interest she inspii'es, and the respect she 
claims. The mouth, so small and sweet, yet full and 
firm as the mouth of a hero, — the large melancholy eyes, 
— ^the light pretty hair, — ^the expression of quiet afiiee- 
tionateness sufi'used over the face, which is so modestly 
enveloped in a white satin hood, — the simple beanty of 
the velvet cardinal she wears, and the richness of the 
small jewel that clasps it, seem to present before the 
gazer her living and breathing character." 

Coming down to Napoleon Buonaparte, we find hia 
mother to have been a woman of extraordinary vigour 
of character, and distinguished for her strong understand- 
ing. One of his biographers says of Napoleon as a 
youth, — "Nobody had any command over him except hia 
mother, who found means, by a mixture of tenderaesA, 
severity, and strict justice, to make him love, respect, and 
obey her. From her he learned the virtue of obedience." 

Napoleon was one of those who saw in the better in- 
struction of mothera the best system of National Education, 
for he used to say, that " The future good or bad con- 
duct of a child depends entirely on the mother." And 
that her infiuence is immense for good or evil must, we 
think, be universally admitted. 

The mother of the late illustrious Duke of Wellington 
was a woman of strong powers of mind, and the portrait 
of her which was recently published in the Illutiraied 
Newt shows that her son strikingly resembled her in 
features and person. 

Proceeding from warriors to poets, we find that Sir 
IValter Scott's mother, Anne Rutherford, daughter of an 
able physician and teacher of medicine, was a woman of 
marked talent, virtuous and accomplished : she was also 
a writer of poetry, in whidi she displayed considerable 
taste and vigour. 

Southey, in his autobiography, speaks with great 
feeling and aftection of his mother: — "Never," says 
he, " was any himinn being blessed with a sweeter 
temper, or a happier disposition. She had an excellent 
understanding, and a readiness of aj^prehension which I 
have rarely Imown surpassed. In qmckness of capacity, 
in the kindness of her nature, and in that kind of moral 
magnetism which wins the affections of all within her 
sphere, I never knew her equal." 

Schiller, the German poet, is a distinguished instance 
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of a son directly inheriting his mother's virtues and 
intellecttiftl qualities. She was an exceedingly amiable 
woman, had a leen relish for the beauties of nature, and 
was passionately fond of music and poetry. She was 
pious, earnest, and enthusiastic in her temperament, mild 
and loving in her nature. Even in fioce and form the 
poet strikingly resembled her ; in the tall and slender 
figure, the light hair, weak eyes, broad forehead, and 
melancholy expression of the face. 

Goethe, another great German poet, also attributed 
much of his poetical excellence to his mother. He thus 
speaks of his parents : — " I inherited from my father a 
certain sort of eloquence, calculated to enforce my doc- 
trines on his auditors ; from my mother I derive the fancy 
of representing all that imagination can conceive, with 
energy imd vivacity." 

The mother of Thomson, the poet, was a woman of 
uncommon natural endowmeiSts, possessed of every social 
and domestic virtue, and endowed with great warmth of 
imagination. Cowper hod a most tender regard for the 
virtues and affection of his mother, and his beautifiil 
lines, beginning — 

O, tkat thoie lips had language, 

are his affectionate and enduring tribute to her memor\'. 

The mothers of many other men of genius were of 
similarly marked character and qualities. Hume, the 
historian, mentions his mother, the daughter of Sir 
D. Falconer, President of the College of Justice, as having 
been a woman of "singular merit," and who devoted 
herself almost entirely to the education of her son. It is 
recorded of the motilier of Sir William Jones, that she 
succeeded in inspiring her son with a great thirst for 
knowledge ; and on several occasions, when the inquisitive 
boy proceeded to ask questions of her, the answer was, 
" Bead, my son, and you will learn." And the boy acted 
on the mothcr^s counsel : she placed the requisite books 
in his way : the youthful Jones read most industriously, 
and he became one of the most eminent linguists and 
generally accomplished men of his day. 

It was through a pamphlet which Mrs. Sheridan wrote 
in defence of the elder Sheridan, that that eminent woman 
was introduced to her fiiturc husband ; and their sou was 
Thomas Brinsley Sheridan, the genius and the orator. 
Leibmtz, the philosopher, was brought up entirely by his 
mother, a woman of great intelligence, who early ilirected 
her son's mind to philosophic speculations. Sir £. L. 
finlwer speaks of his mother as a woman " of active and 
extended benevolence, cheerful piety, considerate justice, 
and kindly charity," and possessed " of all the qualities 
that brighten a nature more free from the thought of 
self than any it has been my lot to meet with." In his 
tender and most touching dedication of his collected 
works to his mother. Sir E. L. Bulwer soys : — " From 
your graceful and accomplished task I early learned that 
aifection for literature which has exercised so large an in- 
fluence over the pursuits of my life ; and you, who were 
my first guide, were my earliest critic. Bo you remember 
the summer days, which seemed to me so short, when you 
repeated to me those old ballads with which Percy revived 
the deeayinff spirit of our national muse, or the smooth 
couplets of Pope, or those gentle and polished verMs with 
the composition of which you had beguiled your own 
earlier leisure ? It was those easy lessons, far more than 
the harsher rudiments learned subsequently in schools, 
that taught me to admire and to imitate ; and in them I 
recognise the germ of the flowers, however perishable 
thcj may be, that I now bind up and lay u])on a shrine 
hallowed by a thousand memories of imspcakable affec- 
tion." 

It must indeed be perfectly clear that the mother, from 
her position with respect to her child, and from the more 
direct physical relation which the child bears to her 



than to the father, must have a much greater influence 
on the child's development into the future man or woman. 
Rousseau, in his EmiUy has strongly and emphatically 
urged this point ; and his book is yet tiic very best treatise 
upon education which we 2X>sBess. 

The character of men mainly depends on the character 
of their mothers, who thus determine the manners, 
tastes, feelings, and dispositions of men in all times. 
Hence the immense importance of improving the education 
of women generally ; for it is only through their elevation 
and improvement that themoralandsocial condition of man- 
kind can be perManently secured. No matter how much 
you improve the education of men, unless that of woman 
be improved in like measure, comparatively little is gained. 
The next generation, if the mothers are still left un- 
educated or half educated, ?rill be found scarcely, if at all, 
advanced before this. 

No educational advantages, as respects im[)rovcd schools 
and teachers, can compensate for the want of good teachers 
in the household. The Home is the best of all schools ; 
it is the cradle, the seminary, the training-place of society. 
Let any one look round, and note the history of the fami- 
lies about him. He will observe reckless husbands the 
Esthers of neglected families — neglected, at least so far as 
the husband is concerned. But in many cases there is an 
anxious tender-hearted mother provided for the other- 
wise ruined children. She becomes more careful and in- 
dustrious as her good-for-nothing husband increases in 
recklessnesis. That mother saves the family ! We know 
hnndrefls of such instances in our personal experience. 
But note this fact also — ^that no matter how carefiil, 
virtuous, and indnstrious the father may be, unless there 
is a good mother and housewife at home, the children 
rarely turn out well when they grow up to mature years. 
When the father is bad, the family may be, and often they 
arc, saved by the mother ; but when the mother is bad, 
the cases are exceedingly rare in which any good comes 
of them. 

The life of Lord Byron furnishes a striking instance of 
the unhappiness and misery produced in a naturally good 
and benevolent nature, by bad maternal training. His 
uncertain and wayward impulses, his defiance of all 
restraint, the bitterness of his hate and the precipitancy 
of his resentment, are traceable, in a great measure, to 
the influences exercised upon him frx)m his birth by his 
capricious, violent, fierce, and headstrong mother. " In 
the case of Lord Byron," says his biographer, Moore, 
" disappointment met him at the very threshold of life. 
His mother, to whom his aftections first turned, cither 
repelled them rudely or capriciously trifled with them. In 
speaking of his early days to a friend at Genoa, a shoi-t 
time before his departwe for Greece, he traced the first 
feelings of pain and humiliation he had ever known to the 
coldness with which his mother had received his caresses 
in infancy, and the fretiuent taunts on his personal de- 
formity with which she had wounded him." It was no 
unfrequent occiurrence, in the course of the violent 
quarrels which took place between Mrs. Byron and her 
son, for her to take up the poker or tongs, and hurl them 
at her son as he fled .from her presence. It was this 
treatment that gave a morbid tone to the whole future life 
of Byron, and which was afterwards visited so savagely by 
him upon soidcty at large in the pages of Don Juan. He 
himself was well enough aware of this : careworn, ua- 
happy, great, and yet weak as he was, carrying about with 
him through life the mother's iwison he had sucked in 
infiincy. In his C/iiMe Harold he exclaims, — 

Yet most I think less wildly; I haTe thonKht 
Too long and darkly, tOl my Drain became 

In its own eddy boiling and o'erwrooght, 
A whirling gulph of fantasy and flame : 

And thus, UHtfUtgkt in jfouth my keart to tame, 
2£f Bprinfft qflif* were poimfntd. 

>Iirabcau*s was a similar case ; but upon that we cannot 
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dwell. We tliink we have proved oar case ; and were it 
neeeseaiy, or had we room, we might accumulate almost 
endlees examples to prove the troth of N^toleon's 
apophtheg:m, that " the fatare good or evil of a child's life 
depends entirely on The Mother." 
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" Do you know Mrs. Bectum ? No ! Wdl I I am sur- 
prised. 1 yott should know ker, she's the best, oddest, 
nioest cnatnre in the world (emphasis gradually increas- 
ing). You should see her honse!" And so my dear 
friend Mrs. O'Downshire took my arm, and hurried me 
off to introduce me to Mrs. Beetum. 

I am a quiet old maid, of unexceptionable habits (so 
the reference from my last lodgings emphatically stated) 
and early hours. I have quiet tastes in general. I love 
going to church, bat I don't like the Reverend Rood 
McSkreen, who has those dreadful, rattling, noisy 
Gregorian chants, which sonnd as if the words were never 
meant to be understood. I have been to the C^ra, but 
it tires my head now-a-days, and that little old Broad- 
wood, with its plain case and tinkling keys, is euongfa of 
mnsic for me. I know that I am no longer young, and 
I know that noise becomes children, and is part of their 
hi^piness. I have not ceased to believe in Sir Charies 
Grandison, and I cannot laugh at Mrs. Raddiff, nor can 
I get over those curious stories about St. S within, cutting 
nuls on a Friday, and passing under ladders. No ; my 
superstitions, Hke my hair, have grown somewhat grey 
in my service, and I cannot help showing that respect 
for the one which I would claim for the other. 

But I must not forget Mrs. Beetum. I have now 
known 4ier some time, and here is her portrait. Mrs. 
Beetum is the widow of a naval officer, whose name is 
not distinguished in history, but who left his wife suffi- 
cient to atone for the injury he had done in marrying 
her. He was not a bad husband ; that is to say, he 
never beat her, and if he came home drunk (as was gene- 
raDy the case when he was on land), he did not burst 
into her bedroom, but slunk quietly to his own. Having 
paid the debt of — whisky and water, he left his by no 
means disconsolate widow to console herself with a good 
large house in Dean Street, Soho, and money enough to 
have married again with the greatest facility. 

But Mrs. Beetum had perhaps had enough of matri- 
monial bliss to feel no longer that craving to which many 
of our fairest readers must at times confess. She had 
her " mission " to fulfil, like other people, and her mission 
was the buying of " bargains." 

" I must take you over my house." That was almost 
the seeond exclamation after the usual greetings on intro- 
duction. Mrs. Beetum was a noisily good-natured woman, 
and shook hands and ran upstairs with a downright 
heartiness of purpose which was quite refreshing. 

But the house was a curious place enough. The heavy 
panelled hall was stuffed full of packing-cases, an old 
sofa of very faded blue damask was propped against the 
wall, and vis-h-vis to the soffi were three or four empty 
rabbit-hutches surmounted by a cockatoo's cage. Through 
tiie narrow passage we ascended the stairs, or, rather, so 
much of them as was left by a huge pile of books, not 
yet stowed away, and which Mrs. Beetirai assured us she 
had bought at " less than waste-paper price." 1 took up 
some of them, and found that odd volumes of Theobald's 
Shakspercy and Sir Charles Orandison, and dusty 
Annual Registers, and Neto Monthl^s^ formed the staple 
literary commodity. 

The carpets were roUcd up on each landing, and an 
nnlocky brush of my gown upset a whole stack of stair- 



rods, sent them in hideous oonfnaioa against a wanning- 
pan, and threatened the safety of a mutilated Apollb 
Belvidere. The waUs were hung thick with oldfrshioiied 
prints in obsolete goldless fiimies, and had a straafce 
Wych Street look. There was BoUa bearing off the boy. 
Sir John Brute flaunting in his lady's gown and £ui, a 
red chalk girl, in a very high waist, mourning over a 
red chalk bird. Lord Nelson was dying under a broken 
gbiss, and the Duke of Wellington was rolled up in a 
corner till the owner should " pick up " a frame large 
enough for him. 

After a variety of escapes, and with fingers liteiaUy 
painted with dust, we reached the drawing-room. Heav 
everything was in confusion. Although there were at 
least three different sets of chairs in the room, there was 
not one to sit down upon, they being either piled imon 
one another, or serving as supporters to something «se. 
The tables were in the aamif predicament. A quantity of 
" pieces " of staircase paper rather surprised me, as the 
walls were all panelled, but Mrs. Beetum assured me 
that " they might come in useful some of these days," 
and that she bought them " for an old song," to g ether 
with half a dozen teaboards and some soiled dimity bed- 
curtains. 

From room to room, from staircase to staircase, we 
went, the latter getting more and more hopelessly Uoeked 
up. Mrs. Beetum's bedroom was a peifect labyrinth. 
How she ever got to bed I eannot conceive. Indeed, I 
have some doubts whether she did not spend the night in 
one of the empty packing-<»ses which occupied the 
landing. If a fire had taken place, you could not have 
reached the roof, for the loft-door was rendered inviaibk 
by an oak press which would have taken a couple of 
horses to move. Although there was a very pretty 
cabinet piano in the drawing-room, the gift of her late 
husband, Mrs. Beetum's passion for bargains had been 
enlisted by a rickety dementi's grand, which, she said, 
"but you'd hardly believe it," she only gave twelve 
shillings for. 

The worst of it was, that I was kept in one perpetual 
state of admiration. If I did not start with astonish- 
ment at the wonderful cheapness of something (which a 
dustman would have charged for taking away), Mrs. 
Beetum looked disappointed; and I cannot break peo]rfe*s 
hearts when a little harmless admiration is all they want. 
Her conversation was made up of events, incidents, and 
associations connected with the auction. How she 
gloated over that half-dozen mahogany chairs (all of them 
out of re])air), which she had so cunningly got in St. 
Martin's Lane, although she saw that old Hawkly, the 
upholsterer, had his eye upon them ! What pathetic 
narratives did she detail of ])Oor people's furniture "going 
for a mere song." Alas ! I fear that there is something 
corrupting in the very idea of an auction. We rush to 
it, hoping to get for a mere nothing many an article of 
comfort or luxury, which naught but sheer distress would 
ever have brought into this strange and incongruous 
market. And then the tricks of tlie agents, and how 
they knew her, and how she always pretended to be 
looking at something else than what she really wanted. 
And the economy of the thing I I verily believe poor 
Mrs. Beetum would not have bought a loaf or a pound of 
butter at a shop if she could have got them second-hand 
at Garraway's or Alcock's. 

I could scarcely understand the strange passion for 
buying so many things that were either useless, inelegant, 
or utterly supo^nous ; but I could not help envying the 
delight which Mri). Beetimfi evidently took in the fblfil- 
ment of her " mission." She spoke of the late George 
Robins, with an enthusiasm which no devotee of popular 
preachers could have surpassed. Auctioneers with her 
were historical personages ; and kings, lords, and com> 
mons were only people who bought, and were sometimea 
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sold np, at auctions. *' The world was one vast sale-room, 
and we the buyers." 

But the worst of it was, that, with all this taste for 
accumulating superfluities, there was a meanness and an 
absence of comfort about the whole place, for which the 
chaotic abaudancc of articles by no means compensated. 
When we sat down to lunch, the knives turned round in 
their handles, and the fact that they had been purchased, 
with the forks to match, for seven shillings the dozen and 
a half, at the sale of a bankrupt chemist and druggist, 
did not make them answer their purpose any better. One 
decanter had no stopper, and a cork was stuck in, aided 
by a piece of paper. But I could not find fault. That 
very pair of decanters (the other had been mended with 
white lead) had cost only eighteen-pence, and had 
belonged to a family who " went away in everybody's 
debt." 

Everything had a history. The very pickles (slightly 
mouldy, by the way) were part of a general dealer's 
store ; and Mrs. Bectum proudly informed me that she 
had two dozen jars of walnuts, not one of which was 
opened yet. I sometimes thought that Mrs. Bectum 
must have been originally meant for a pawnbroker, and 
that Nature had made a mistake ; but then pawnbrokers 
sell as well as buy, and I do believe that Mrs. Beetum 
could not have parted with even an old birdcage without 
a sigh. 

We went into the yard, — one of those curious yards, 
surrounded by lofty houses and gloomy windows — yards 
which are as common round Soho Square as dirty fo- 
reigners and cork cutters. A large dog's house excited my 
fears (for I am afraid of dogs), but they were groundless. 
Mrs. Beetum had bought it, together with two hundred 
of bricks! for eight-and-sixpence. At the same sale 
she had purchased a smoke-preventing apparatits, which 
had completely destroyed some damaged counterpanes 
hung to dry. 

I am really not severe upon people's failings, but I 
cannot help thinking that there is little wit in buying a 
heap of things merely because they are cheap. Surely, 
half a dozen chairs that you can sit upon, arc better than 
a whole warehouseful of broken-legged, broken-backed, 
cushionless aflairs, which will ruin you in repairs, and 
then want mending again ! Mrs. Beetum does not look 
like a comfortable woman, nor do I think that a lady 
both by birth and education should not aim at making 
her home something better than a broker's shop, and at 
least enjoy the decent comforts which a sufficient income 
can always procure. 

I was musing over this strange absence of comfort, 
and at the strange delusion in which it originated, when 
my hostess suddenly started up, and looking at her watch, 
exclaimed, " My dear Miss Fanny, wc must be off this 
instant. There is a sale going on in Tavistock Square, 
and I hear that the things will go for a mere nothing. 
Do come. Were you never at a sale before ?" 

Resistance was useless ; I was in the magic circle, and 
the enchantress was before me. I was hurried away to a 
house where pieces of stair-carpet were streaming over 
the balconies and out of the windows ; and in a few 
minutes, side by side of Mrs. Beetum, I was listening to 
"Going, going, gone 1" 



WHAT CHILDREN LIKE TO READ. 

If there is anything really wanting in the world of 
literature, it is good books for children. They really arc 
wanted, but who is to write them ? There are plenty of 
people who can write good books for men and women, 
and those precocious young persons of both sexes who 
have left off being children before they have had time to 



grow into anything else ; but good books for real live 
children are quite another thing. The fact is, very few 
of us know much about children, and those who do can- 
not write it down. Some of us are too high and mighty 
to take any notice of '* such nonsense ;" and most of us 
forget the times when such nonsense was everything to 
us. We have got into another sphere, and that is so far 
off, that there does not seem to be any link connecting 
the two spheres. Yet a great many people $eem fond of 
children — ^fond enough to understand them better, but 
we are sadly afiraid a great deal of it is seeming. The 
young gentleman who goes courting Jane, is delighted 
when Jane's little brothers and sisters climb up the back 
of his chair, and pull his hair — and Mrs. Fubbs, who 
"looks in" upon Mrs Stubbs in a "quiet way," re- 
sponds to Mrs. Stubbs's " Now do be quiet, children, 
and don't be troublesome," with " Oh, the little dears! 
not troublesome at all." But the young gentleman, 
when he sees Jane looking at the rumpled hair he had 
bestowed such pains on, and Mrs. Fubbs, when she 
puUs off her silk gown, and notices the imprint of cer- 
tain greasy little fingers, say to themselves something 
very different from their more publicly expressed 
opinions. 

This little episode seems to have led us a long way 
from children's books, but, nevertheless, it is closely con« 
nected with the subject. We don't imderstand children 
mainly because we forget the real life of our own child- 
hood, and cannot properly sympathise with them ; and 
how can we write books for little people we do not under- 
stand ? If some clever man, or, better still, some woman, 
tender as well as clever, would watch the actions of chil- 
dren, make a study of them, as a painter does of a model, 
listen to their talk when they are playing at being men 
and women, note the incidents they imagine, and the 
situations they invent for themselves, and then, with as 
little improbability as possible, adapt it to real life, what 
children's books we shoidd have. The little ones would 
read them, and import them into their play, and.teaze 
their fathers and mothers to buy them more, and the 
authoress would make a fortune. Until that be done, we 
must even be content to fiill back on the old fairy tales of 
our youth — the Jacks and the Beanstalks, and Jacks the 
Giant-killers, and Tom Thumbs, which, while they gratify 
the love of adventure most children have, puzzle them 
with impossible transformations too romantic even for 
them, and send them to bed to dream of ogres making 
ready to eat them for supper, and seven-leagued boots in 
which they try to jump up over moimtains, and wake up 
with a start and a shiver before they have time to come 
down again. 

W^hat has induced us to write this is a new edition of 
the old nursery fairy tale of Hop-'o-my'Thumb* edited 
by that well-knowu engraver George Cruikshatak, and 
illustrated by him with six admirable etchings, a great 
improvement upon the impossible anatomies and unna- 
tural landscai)es, and topsy-turvy perspective, which made 
up the pictures of such books in our early days. We 
need not say anything about the story, which must be 
about as familiar as a household word, further than that 
the adventures of little Hop-'o-my-Thumb, with his 
drunken, bad father of a count, and five brothers, and the 
giant who wants to eat them, and the giantess who tries 
to save them, and the seven-leagued boots which the tiny 
hero steals from the carnivorous ogre, and which, when 
presented at court, make the fortunes of all the family, 
are as likely to amuse children as the tales they usually 
get hold of. They are Hot the sort of books we should 
like to see in the hands of the rising generation, but we 
must put up with what we have till we get better. 

* George Cniikshank's Fairy lAhtij—Sop-o' 'mff 'Thumb and 
th« Sewn-UaoM SooU. With six etchings by George Croik- 
shank. Lonaon : D. Bogne. 
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SINGUULBITIBS OF 6RBAT MEN. 

Suetimias telis us that, *' During the winter, Augustus 
would wear four tunics beneath a thick toga ; to these 
were added a shirt and a woollen under-garment ; his 
limbs also were as careftdly protected. In sommcr he wouM 
sleep with both doors and windows open, and frequently 
even under the peristyle of his palace, where jets of 
water refreshed the air, and where, moreover, was posted 
a slave, whose duty it was to fan him ; he could not 
endure the suu — not even the winter sun — and he never 
walked abroad without a wide-brimmed hat on his head.'* 
Ferdinand II. Grand Duke of Tuscany, who died in 1670, 
says the Abbe Amauld, in his Memoirs^ " was the slave 
of his health. I have frequently seen him pacing up and 
down his room between two large thermometers, upon 
which he would keep his eyes constantly fixed, unceasingly 
employed in taking off and putting on a variety of scull- 
caps of different d^rees of warmth, of whidi he had 
always five or six in his hand, according to the degrees of 
heat or cold registered by the instrument. This, I can 
assure you, was a mighty pleasant sight to behold, for 
there was not a coi^juror in all his dominions more dex- 
terous in handling his cms and balls than was this prince 
in shifting his caps." itie Abbe de St. Martin, who, in 
the seventeenth century, rendered himself so ridiculous 
with his pretensions and his manias, always wore nine 
scull-caps upon his head to keep off the cold, with a wig 
over all, which, by the way, was always awiy and dis- 
hevelled, so that his face never app«ured to be in its 
natural position. In addition to his nine scull-caps, he 
wore rIso nine pairs of stockings. Uis bed was made of 
bricks, underneath which was a furnace, so constructed as 
to impart the precise degree of warmth he might require ; 
this bed had a very small oxiening, through which the 
abb^ used to creep when he retired to rest at night. The 
Jesuit Ghcni, a writer of the eighteenth century, used to 
wear seven scull-caps beneath his wig. The learned 
French mathematician, Fourier, had returned from Egypt 
a martyr to rheumatism, and with a constant sensation of 
cold ; he suffered dreadfully whenever he was exposed to 
on atmosphere lower than twenty d^rees Reaumur : a 
servant followed him everywhere with a mantle, in readi- 
ness for any sudden change of temiierature. During the 
latter years of his life, exhausted by an asthma from 
which he had been a sufferer from his youth, he kept 
himself, for the purposes of writing and speaking to his 
friends, enclosed in a species of box, which permitted no 
deviation of the body, and left at liberty only his head 
and hands, llie Florentine sculptor Donatello, who died 
in 146G, among other singularities, had the habit of 
keeping his money in a basket which hung from a nail in 
the wall of his room. luto this basket his workmen and 
friends used to dip at discretion. Beethoven, the com- 
poser, had two imperious habits, by which he was con- 
stantly swayed, — ^that of moving his lodgines, and that 
of walking. Scarcely was he installed in an apartment 
ere he would discover some fault in it, and commence 
looking out for another. £very day after dinner, despite 
rain, wind, hail, or snow, he would issue forth on foot 
and take a long and fiitiguing walk. The French astro- 
nomer La Culle, had contracted the very wearisome 
habit of reading and writing with one eye only ; the other 
eye was specially reserved by him for the i>urp<Me of 
telescopic observation. By this means, however, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining very interesting results ; for instance, 
he was enabled to discern with ease and precision the 
height of Uie stars above the horixon of the sea; an 
observation generally very uncertain, on account of the 
difficulty of dearly distinguishing the horixon in the 
obscurity of night. It does not oppeor that any astro- 
nomer since his time has sought to conform himself to so 
difficult a practice.— Wtf Critic, 



(OBIGIHAL.) 
TO M. H. ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

Van, for by that quaiut name I know thee best, 
Wilt thou accept these few poor words of greeting ? 

Poor, poor indeed, and yet a bosom-gnest 
Like thee can need no formal speech at meeting. 

I cannot mark this day with costly gift, 

I do not offer what is rich or rare ; 
I've little wealth — and some may say less thrift — 

But I*ve a hearty and that tkoti'U ever share. 

Our friendship did not rise in headlong speed. 
But grew like sunshine out of misty mom ; 

We seemed to weave Love's mantle without heed. 
And yet how well the home-made garb has worn. 

Year after year—dark nights and summer days — 
In fireside chairs and grassy nooks we've spent *, 

I was a fitful dreamer, but my ways 
Were pleasant to thee, and thou wert content. 

I knew not what a gem had strung itself 
Upon my thread of life, till life seemed breaking ; 

I knew not that Truth's pearl had hung itself 
Upon my breast, until that breast was aching. 

And theh thy deep and holy wcU of love 
Opened before me with unceasing spring ; 

Thou wert among the few who stand to prove 
That Friendship is not all a shadowy thing. 

Wliat thou hast met, and done, and borne for me, 
None but myself and God will ever know ; 

My rill of Song can never bring to thee 
The ocean-current of my bosom's flow. 

Tliou art to me as dew is to the flower, 

That has been crushed by some untowai'd tread ; 

For like that dew thou hast a secret power 
To help me raise again my stricken head. 

Oh, thou hast been so quiet and so tender, 

So calmly earnest, and so firmly kind. 
That every tic which human heart can render. 

Links mine with thine to sanctify and bind. 

Thou art most dearly loved, and yet when nigh me. 

No watcher can detect upon my brow 
A ray to tdl my spirit-star is by me. 

Nor hear my words pour forth with warmer glow. 

For those who cling 'mid lengthened pain and weeping. 

Seem to partake of nature half divine ; 
And thou art held by me in sacred keeping. 

As something fitting for an altar shrine. 

" The world is yet before us ;" let it try 
By all its charms to blot thy cherished name ; 

I only ask that thou mayst see me die. 
And then speak of me as my faith may claim. 

Eliza Cook. 
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" The maa wlio hath not muiic in his >onl ;" but non- 
atme, — where i> the num whose soul is entirely without 
it ? It ia true th»t we have known t«o apright aniroali 
in the course o( our life who appeared perfeetly deaf to 
the inflnenee of " aweet sounds "—who pronounced music 
c an insufferable "noise," and invariably told their 
daiighteri, in a very anappj manner, to "leave off >ing- 
;" but then neither o( theae northiea could merit the 
e of man in its full aense ; the; were coarae, ban!, 
! rude pieces of homaD granite, wbow very voice was an 
iuflietion to a moderotetj'-Bttuncd ear, and whose nncottth 
gnSaw laugh made decent surronndings domb. Such aa 
these are the eiceptiana to humanity, thank Heaven I 
We have also known a veiy gifted and intellectnal jouag 
I who once seriously dcclarrd. to ua that he could find 
ic in onmibUH wheels. We have a aecrct auipicion 
. a certain interesting young lady used to step out of 
one of these vehicles rather frequently on a visit to his 
sister, and that Cupid had rosined the whcela which played 
BO pleasantly on the fiddle-strings of his heart. Yet we 
could not help respecting the eiquisite benevolence of ear 
wbicb, under any circumatances, could detect melodious 
breathings in rumbling " Waterloos " and rattling 
ftvouriteSt" and always held this young man aa a 
balance against (he brace of loullesaindividnals just alluded 
to. But iu the aver^ of biped creation, who dues not 
entertain some sparlt of affection for "music?" We 
abonld like to know where the being can he found 
who bns Dot attempted, in his or her lifetime, some 
musical instrument. Be it recollected that eigoiaite cre- 
las, rosewood horizontals, brasen-foced bugles, silver- 
trimmed flules, ricUy-decked harps, and the long list of 
Intimate orcheatral agents, are not the only sources that 
develop the strong and innate love of harmony which 
pervades mankind. It would be false and ridiculous to 
assert that the natural love of food c&n only be exhi- 
bited towards artistlcally-nTought dishes and stall-fed 
sirloins, and it would be equally so to declare that the 
love of music can only he testified by execution on ivory 
keys and mystic strings. The dirty, shoeless urchin in 
the courts of St. Giles's never heard ot a " gamut." and 
the names of Handel and Beethoven ar« aa fcurejgn to him 
as the miua of Oolconda ; yet we may see him carefully 
selecting a halfpenny Jevt's-horp, 



with Bcmtlniiing intensity, and fitting it 

with aa read; an aptitude as Paganini when he shouldered 

his magic violin. Away he goes, pouring his whole 

energy of hands and b'reath into the melody of S' 

Oiti*' Vpttairt. He may be elbowed into the ki 

or jostled against the wall, bnt bo ia not to be diverted 

from his study ; mouth, Jew's-harp, and finger, form a 



and it ii 






whether he would 



idiaeoluble trinity, hi . . 

not play on if London were in flames, ss Nero did while 
the seven-hilled cnpitol was blazing. The boy is poor 
even to hunger, ragged even to semi-nudity, ignorant 
even lo barbarity, yet the universal and impcririuble 
essence Sings ita sparks from the rough cnicible : there 
is " music in his soul." 

We often stand in the sweet spring time with watchftd 
eyes at the comer of some " Mewa," when the fresh 
bundles of green-meal, smelling of clover-bloom and 
daisy-roots, are pitched down in refreshing plenty. We 
see a tribe of young vagabonds gather round with the sly 
caution of felonious intent, as eager and stealthy in their 
purpose as jackals about a carcase. What is it they want? 
There are no concealed lollipops, no latent stores of 
battledores and p^-tops in those bundles. No ; but there 
at materials for "' squeakers," and the emerald i-ceda once 
gained, are soon converted into " wind instruments," and 
the gang of youngsters into a most appalling horn band. 
It may be admitted that the notes elicited are about aa 
pleasing to the well-organised ear as the curious chro- 
matic scale sent fohh by the sharpening of a saw ; neverthe- 
less, there may be some " Kenigs " and " Banmanna " in 
the crew, although their powers may ever be unknown iK 
fame for lack ot cultivation. They arc happy iu the pro- 
duction of a sound, liarsh as it may be; they aredelighted 
with their own abominable allcmpla at bamiony, and the 
outlandish too-tooing that issues from their fragile pipea 
serves to proclaim the mighty influence ot " n 

We hear the errand-boy chinking his home-nude cas- 
tanets with unceasing activity, while he whistles Soiy 
(yUoti vrith a shrill fulness that overpowers omnibna 
wheels. He goes through the Aurora Walftei in a style 
that evinces he has paid some attention lo the Promenade 
Concerts, and has even picked np Tie Pollacca in IPuri- 
lam, irith very fair accniecy. What doea it know ot 
bars and teats, of crotchets and minims ? Nothing. Who 
taught him to accent the stroke of the castanets in jni 
the proper place ? No one. The joyous spirit of natnr 
has done instructed ^•"' ; "there is music in his souL" 
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This year a small volume of poems, called Spring* which 
we did not notice, was presented to the public by Archer 
Oumey — the Rev. Archer GurDey, as we gather from 
something the author has written. It seems from the 
fly-leaf of that little book that Mr. Gurney had before felt 
" detraction's dwarfish arts/' and he apjiealed to the public 
against it. He asks forgiveness for " the boldness of the 
strain," on the plea that 

Neglect a recklesaneM of mood engenders, 
and imagines the pubUe saying to him — 

Ton Tftlae art ; year versee' pace keeps time ; 
Bxaggenition makes not your Sublime. 

In the poem and dedication, too, he flings the gauntlet 
boldly down in the face of the critic world, after the fol- 
lowing fashion ; — 

Per thee, weak critic I whose obtuse audacity 

Hath dulled mj nation's ear to fresh apring-aong, 

Whose artificial taste and false aagacitv 

Have forged the worst of chains, which bind too long, 

Whose wordj folly and inane Tiracity 

Beneath thine iron mask hare wrought such wrong, 

I write these lines with chief intent to flout thee ; 

like me thou oans't not — ^I will do without thee. 

After that the critics must have been either more or less 
than men if they had not accepted the defiance and lifted 
the glove. Archer Gumey provoked " the unequal fight," 
and has only to thank himself for the consequences. His 
book was very roughly handled. A wintry blast of depre- 
ciation tore through the fragile leaves of Spring, and 
scattered them into oblivion. The critics candidly agreed 
with Archer Gumey that they could not like him ; and 
when he promised to do without them, as readily offered to 
do without him for the fiiture. That was unkind. How 
far it was deserved we will give our readers an opportuuity 
of judging by culling for them a few of Mr. Gumey*8 
spring-flowers, which he modestly calls 

Qushes IVee of blithe heart-music. 

Among the poems is one called The Betohe, in which a 

lover prudently determines to fly from a " lady of high 

degree," of whom he thus soliloquises : — 

Thou »rt too fair ! 

I must not dare 

To gaxe on eves of thine j 

Or mine would drink 

Their light, and nnk 

lu thai oetaa aU divine. 

In the same " poem," a little further on, we have — 

When far I roam 

On the salt sea foam. 

One thought shall cheer my breast. 

That word of mine, 

Nor look nor sign, 

Uath ttrlctn to mar thy rest. 

And in the next verse c-omes this awful threat: — 

Yet, maid most dear. 

Let no sad tear. 

One akada on thr beauty »it ; 

Or my lips will jlr* 

With fond desire^ 

Aud swear that I love thee yet. 

The italics are ours, and will help to do for us what 
criticism is necessary for these " gushes of blithe heart- 
music." Eyea drinking in light from other eyes, and 
then sinking as though the light was too heavy for them 
in '* that ocean ;" which ocean we can't tell, and do not 
know anything of, except that it is " all divine," must 
strike every one. 

The fineness of the metaphor which leaves it to be 
inferred that looks and signs have striven as though they 
were sentient beings, cannot be overlooked ; and a shade 
being set on beauty and lips^n'*^ with " fond desire," and 
consequently swearing wannly, are obWous excellencies. 
The music of the stanzas whose "vei'ses* pace keeps 
time," at least so Mr. Gurney tells us, " all who have 
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ears" will appreciate. We pass on to another effort, 
entitled Her smile* were destined, destined we are after- 
wards informed " to illume some star of happier birth." 
Take this as an example : — 

She was a sweet, a spotless flower, 

A lilv ; but her $tem 

Couid nerer brook the east wind's power. 

Whose fury naught mar k«m : 

And even the erening dews, so sweet 

With the air that gently bore them. 

Her modest blossoms conld not meet. 

But softly closed before them. 

The sephyr, too, which lightly played 

With every smiling rose. 

Could not tport wilk the lilg thai loved fM« $kade. 

Nor /itn her budding tnowa. 

Surely such " poetry" as this is not open to criticism. 

Notice the novel^ of the fact that it was the lily's stem 

could not bear the east wind's power ; the blossoms 

might stand it, but they are not so fragile as the stem. 

Deplore the other fact that there was nobody to treat the 

east wind like a pocket-handkerchief, and hem it. Mark 

the accurate time and the clear sense of that line which 

sounds like a long railway train going off the rails — 

" Could not sport with the lily that loved the shade," 

and puzzle yourself with the poetical problem why any 

snows, even those of Etna, should be warm enough to 

desire fanning ; and when you have mastered that, read 

another extract, which we take as a special illustration of 

measure and rhythm. It is fi*om The Sea Ngmph's 

Song : — 

We sigh not, we weep not ; 

No sorrow is ours ; 

We rest not and sleep not 

In moonlit hours ; 

But when day rules the heaven, 

Bre the sunbeam fades. 

Soft slumber is given 

To ocean's maidu. 

There, if the sea-nj'mphs can sing that in any time or to 
any tune we will believe all the legends of their power to 
sing men on to destruction. If Mr. Gumey had only 
written the songs of the syrens, the mariners of old 
might have sailed past islands of magic without dread of 
lyrical spells. 

Really everybody must come to the conclusion that the 
critics ought to have let Mr. Gumey in his "green 
spring tide " alone. Such poetry is beyond (be it either 
above or below) criticism. It is cmel to say anything 
about it. But the critics would not let it alone. They 
said sharp words of it, and Mr. Gumey can no more 
brook sharp words than the lily's stem could "brook 
the east wind's power," so he has set himself to ** hem " 
criticism, and to that end has published a satire called 
The Transeendentalists.* 

In the '* advertisement " prefixed to this satire Mr. 
Gumey, like one inspired, avows his belief that he has a 
mission. "I have indeed believed, and I do believe, 
erroneously or not, that it is my call to stigmatise pre- 
tence and denounce convention, together with that amfi- 
cial transcendentalism," &c. A caustic friend of ours, in 
reading that, remarked, " Nature does not call him loudly 
enough " — an opinion, which so far as the satire cnabl^ 
us to judge, will be fully boi*ne out. On another point 
we have the pleasing duty of re-assuring Mr. Gumey. 
He is afraid it may be thought by the " moderate and 
benevolent " that he has been too severe as well as too 
personal against Mr. Hervey, of the Athenaum. Let 
Mr. Gumey be assured that nobody, not even Mr. Her- 
vey himself, will think so. That critic, we may take it 
for granted, will sleep as soundly and eat as heartily, and 
smile as often, perhaps oftener, than he did before, in- 
stead of being utterly annihilated. Mr. Hervey must 

* A Satire for the Age— !%« TranacendenlaUats, Dedicated 
to the Public. By Archer Gumey. London : T. Bosworth. 

1863. 
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have a veiy weak digestion, indeed, if it ia impaired l)y 

The Tratucendentaiists, aa may be gnessed from the 

quality of a few extracts. 

According to Mr. Gurney we have got ourselves, or 

the critics have got us into a very deplorable literary 

condition : — 

0{ fatal Deoadenea I life's wont disease, 
X.* "^lien crude exageerationa onlr please : 
•— When, satiated with all that's rreah aod fair, 
One sole prerogative remains— to stare. 



A terrible state that, and a poor prerogative that of 
staring. We thought we stiQ had the power left of doing 
something else, and can only — " stare '* at our own 
blindness in thinking so. The reason why that is the case 
is plain. We may thank Mr. Hervey and his brother 
critics for it. 

At Pout's altar critic-priests saj mass, 
And poet-aoolytes wave incense-gas. 

The critic-priests, we apprehend, are a sort of literary 
Druids, by whom Mr. Giumey does not choose to be led 
as a lamb to the sacrifice ; and the incense-gas, we ven- 
ture to suggest, is " staring gas," some modification of 
" laughing gas," which makes men mad to plunge into 
the deep, where 

.^thetio, transcendental, vague, immense, 

In these vast seas lies drowned poor common sense. 

These " critic-priests " have a prerogative additional, 
wc find : — 



The 
To 



B great prerogative of Anonymity, 
scribble nonsense with profonnd sublimity. 



But, luckily for us, Mr. Gumcy knows them, and pro- 
ceeds to tear the veil from them. This is their picture : — 

Unhappy mediocrities at best, 

Who by some vain, delusive hope possessed. 

In early youth, like ffinger-beer, went pop^ 

And frisking, leil the ledger and the shop. 

After thrice luckless efforts to create, 

Your dulness yielded at the last to fate. 

And, as the Grub-street scribblers of the age. 

Your malice crawls along some critio page, 

Leaving moat dirty tracks ; who looks may see 'em 

On dull 6[pec/ator or pert Athenaum. 

If Grub-street lives over that fearful exposui-e, it must 
have as many lives as a cat. If the Spectator and AtAe- 
nattm survive that onslaught, comiug on the heels of the 
Maidstone assault, they must have more vitality than 
Methusaleh of old had. That ginger-beer "pop" must 
come on them like a clap of thimder, and they will look 
back with regret to the days when they or the ginger-beer 
— we are not quite dear which — "frisking left the ledger 
and the shop," instead of hiding their heads in their 
desks, safe from " the wrath to come " of which Archer 
Gurney is now emptying the vial on them. By the way, 
while Mr. Gurney emulates Lord Maidstone, he need not 
steal his rhymes. If we remember rightly, " Atheneeum," 
in the Deluge rhymed to " see 'em." There may be 
some excuse for this literary larceny, in the £M;t that 
" Athenieum " looks a hard word to rhyme to. But if 
Mr. Gurney tries his hand again, he may make it clash 
with " fee 'em," as a portion of a hint that critics arc 
mercenary, or inform us that, however low he might sink, 
he should not like to " be 'em," two jingles quite aa good as 
" sec 'em." 

The way these critics play their tricks, it seems, is to 
balance their malice against real poets like Mr. Gurney by 
an equivalent of laudation for pretenders like Alexander 
Smith. Yes, the critics have actually praised Smith, of 
whom Mr. Gurney writes : — 

O Alexander — ^Alexander O I 
Beyond thee can the false ideal go ? 
Such agonies, such raptures, such outpourings. 
Such most magnificent aesthetic roarings ! 
Suchcrarings of young gentlemen sublime. 
To flood wiUi austral beams the vaults of Time. 
To make vagu* tpaee §pUndiferou» a* $u*t. 
And teith a farthing eandU Sent to do it. 



Mr. Smith had better put out his rushlight after that* 
How splendiferous suet may be we are quite unable to say, 
— or how much light it may take to make " vague space" 
assume the splendour of the greasy commodity referred to, 
but we are quite of opinion with Mr. Gurney, that 
" Alexander 1 " cannot " do it." 

It is rather gratifying to find, that beside the anony- 
mous critics who are thus demolished, there is some man 
of mark on whom we may call to answer for our " fatal 
decadence " into this " intense * ideal.' " Tennyson is 
the real culprit. True, Mr. Gurney acknowledges that 
Tennyson's genius is rral ; that it " feeling's depths hath 
traced," whatever that operation may be ; that it " with 
all the gifts of tenderness is graced ;" that it has a " tragic 
power," and " is rich in music and caresses " that, in 
short, it 

Owns every charm to poet could belong. 
Except— the natural melody of song t 

That "natural*^ melody, we presume, of whieh we 
have given some examples from Spring, The " natmal" 
mdodv, probably, of these Lues from Mr. Gumey's 
Ofd Engluh Ballad :— 

A maiden there bloomed in the times gone by, 

And young aa fair was she ; 

She loved a Knight of Oermanie, 

And noble and brave was he. 

But he lived in a castle stately and grand. 

And she in the wo'^dland.glaae ; 

Men hailed him the First m all the Land, 

And called her the Cottage Hud. 

Well, certeinly, Tennyson has not that ; but that is not 
his worst fault : to him 

we owe these tenebrific strains, 
Thi» glut of nonsense. Mm sad lack of brains. 

He has inoculated the critic tribe and all the rest with 
"hapless hyperbolic cravings." He is accountable for 
the neglect of Archer Gurney. Poor Tennyson ! " Sic 
trannt gloria mundi." 

But Archer Guniey is determined to beat them all yet, 
for he says — 

When the wrongs of injured Genius call. 
Let all earth's sovereigns frown, I'd through them all. 

And he looks forward with — 

Trust yet, as poet worthier work to do. 
It may be, aid to raise the Drama too. 

He estimates his power at this rate : — 

Let tame fools sneer, and sapient dulness scrawl, 
3Ig rhymes shall far outlive these scribblers all ; 
And bear, to generations yet unborn 
The glories ofan artist Courts may scorn I 

And apostrophising Thackeray he concludes thus :— 

I know, thy soul, which Humbug awes in vain,^ 

Will yield some secret response to my strain : 

That if a world of fools conapire to bum me, 

Thy voice shall whisper, " Well done. Archer Gurney." 



WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART. 

Mozart, the great musical composer, was unquestionably 
a bom genius. Genius comes we know not how — like 
the wind, it blows whither it listeth, — and springs up 
alike in the hut of the poor man and in the chamber 
of the rich. Mozart's father was valet-musician to the 
Archbishop of Salzburg. This was a position of mean 
servitude, but he ultimately raised himself from it to the 
office of vice>conductor of the orchestra. He was a man 
of considei'able intelligence, and was much esteemed for 
his proficiency in his art, — ^though he stuck to the old 
ruts, and never ventured upon untrodden paths in harmony. 
He was not a genius in music like his son, but a diligent 
student and a laborious learner. To his son, the child 
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Moiart, bom in 1756, music came like an inspiration. 
It first displayed itself when he was only three years old, 
when he delighted himself hy striking thirds on the 
elaviere, and enjoying the musical harmony thns pro- 
duced. At four, his &ther began giNing him lessons : he 
did it at first in sport, bat the chUd learnt rapidly, and 
in learning to play he learnt to compose. Music was a 
kind of natural language to him. The knowledge of 
melody, rhythm, and symmetry, which others acquire with 
difficulty, came to him as it were by intuition. While 
only four years old he composed little pieces of music, 
which his father, doubtless proud of his precocious child, 
wrote down for him ; and the pieces are still preserved. 
We venture to say that the little Mozart's health was not 
improved by this too-early excitement of his brain. But 
what parent thinks of this while admiring the upspringing 
of genius in his child? We are told, indeed, that the 
boy*s sensitiveness was extreme : he would ask those about 
him t«a times a day whetiier they loved him ; and if they 
jesting replied in the negative, his eyes would fill with 
tears. Sensitiveness is, indeed, a source of great joy, but 
also of acute sorrow, especially in the young. There are 
compensations in all states of being. 

Such a prodigy was not to b« neglected. There was 
money to be made by him. The fiither took him to the 
Bavarian Court when he was six years old, and had him 
exhibited there. Of course, everybody was astonished. 
The wonderful child proceeded to write concertos with a 
full score of accompaniments, and even " trumpets and 
drums" Perhaps this last accompaniment, however, is a 
biographical flourish ; for the early scores of Mozart which 
have been preserved show that in his accompaniments he 
coufined himself to oboes, bassoons, and horns. 

The family returned to Salzburg, when the boy Mozart 
began to learn the violin. His fingers being not yet long 
enough to grasp the neck of the ordinary instrument, a very 
small one was procured for him. Before he had received 
regular lessons on the instrument, a quartette party met 
at his father's house one day, when the little Wol%ang 
entreated that he might pky the second violin. The 
father would not hear of it, as the boy had had no instruc- 
tion on the violin. But the latter replied that to play a 
second violin part it was not necessary to be instructed. 
The father at this became impatient, and ordered him to 
go away and not disturb them. The boy cried bitterly, 
on which the others entreated he might be allowed to 
accompany the quartette. The father consented, only on 
the condition that Wolfgang was not to make a noise. 
But so wonderfully did the little boy play, that Herr 
Senachtner, who pUyed the second violin, soon laid down 
his instrument, finding himself quite superfluous. The 
father could not suppress his tears. 

More exhibitions 1 Another tour of concerts was pro- 
jected by the fiither, who carried his eon and daughter 
first to Passau and Linz, and then on to Vienna. The 
boy was the pet of the ladies everywhere ; and the musical 
prodigy was the tiieme of general conversation. It was a 
wonder the boy's brain stood it all. At Vienna the 
prodigy was introduced to their majesties, and played 
before them. Little Wolfgang " sprang into the lap of 
the empress, took her round the neck, and kissed her very 
heartily." To-day at the court, to-morrow at the French 
ambassador's, next day at some great count's, fetched and 
sent back " in the carriages of the nobility " — so writes the 
happy father. The little musician is dressed in a coat of 
lily colour, of the finest cloth, with double broad gold 
borders, originally made for the Archduke Maximilian. 
The emperor calls him " the little magician," the empress 
gives him " nods and wreathed smiles," and all pet and 
fjraise the wonderful prodigy. His organization still con- 
tinued most delicate, and his nervous susceptibility 
increased so much that the sound of a trumpet would 
almost throw him into ^convulsions. His father thought 



to cure him by accustoming him to the sound, and one day- 
commenced the experiment. At the first blast the diild 
turned pale and sank to the ground ; he was with diffi- 
culty recovered, and the fiither desisted from the further 
prosecution of his " cure." 

In the year 1763, when the boy was about eight yexn 
old, and had made great improvement in music, by al- 
most constant practice, the whole family set out on a 
musical tour of Europe. They went to Munidi, Augs- 
buig, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Mayenoe, Bonn, and Aix-la- 
Chfl^elle, — at some places making money, at others losing 
it. The father, in one of his leUeia to a friend at Salz- 
burg, writes — " At Aix-la-Chapelle there was the Princess 
Amelia, sister of the King of Prussia. She has, however, 
no money. If the kisses that she gave my children, espe- 
cially to Master Wolfgang, had been loiUt d^ort, we 
shoidd have been well off; but neither hosts nor post- 
masters will take kisses for current coin." The fismily 
proceeded to Paris, where they were favourably received. 
The little Mozart played before the Court at VersaUIes. 
His oiigan performance in the Chapel Royal was even 
more admired than his playing on the elaviere. He also 
gave several public concerts in Paris, where he pub- 
lished his first works — ^two sets of sonatas for ihaclamere 
and violin. Portraits of the family were engraved, poems 
were written upon them, and they became quite the rage. 
" The people are all crazy about my children," wrote the 
father to a friend. 

Those who would know something of the dqilorable 
state of society in France at the period of the Mozarts* 
visit, some twenty years before the breaking out of the 
Revolution, may learn some curious infbrmation on the 
subject in Mozart, the father's, letters to his friends. 
He found domestic society without virtue, but abounding 
in " etiquette -," profligacy among the courtiers and 
nobility, and beggary and wretchedness among the people ; 
and in a prophetic strain the old man wrote Uius, looking 
at the scenes transacted around him, — " If there is not a 
special mercy of God, it will one day fore with the state 
of France as of old with the kingdom of Persia." Once, 
when at Court at Versailles, the Mozarts alone *' had the 
way cleared for them to the royal table," the Swiss guard 
marching before t^em. Wolfgang stood near the queen 
chatting with and amusing her, now and then eating 
something which she gave him from the table, or kissing 
her hand. Madame de Pompadour was the reigning 
beauty at the time, but she would not allow the little 
Mozart to kiss her ; on which the boy exclaimed, rather 
angrily, "Who is this that will not kiss me? The 
empress kissed me." 

The court, however, forgot to nay the Mosarte, for the 
royal exchequer was not over well supplied in those days, 
notwithstanding the odious and burdensome taxes which 
were levied on the people. 'Hie Mozarts, therefore, set 
out for England, the land of money. They reached 
London in April, 1764, remaining there for a year. 
They lodged in Frith Street, Soho. Their migcsties 
heard both the children play before them, and also were 
present at the boy's performance on the royal oi^gan in 
Windsor Chapel. Then the family gave a public c<mcert, 
which was very well patronized, and proved veiy profit- 
able. Shortly after, a charity concert was given, at which 
the young Mozart gave his gratuitous services. ** I have 
permitted Wolfgang," writes the father, "to jday the 
British patriot, and peform an organ concerto on this 
occasion. Observe y this is the »ay to gain the lo9e of 
the English." The boy went forward with his composi- 
tion, and published several sets of sonatas while in Lon- 
don, which produced money for the father. Such was 
the character of these compositions, that the Honourable 
Daines Barrington strongly suspected that the boy's 
youth was exaggerated by his father ; bat one day, while 
on a visit to the £unily, the child's-nature of the little 
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Mozart imiiitttakeablj showed itwlf. "Whflst plajingto 
me," writes Bamngton, **a &Toarite cat came in, on 
which he left hia harpsichord, nor conld we bring him 
back for a considerable time. He woold also sometimes 
ran about the room with a stick between his legs by way 
of a horse." But to place the matter beyond a doubt, 
Barrington obtained the certificate of ^e boy's birth 
thronf^ the Bavarian ambassador, by which his reputa- 
tion as a musical prodigy was completely established. 
But the Londoners were soon satiated with the little 
Mozart's performanoes, and his concerts foiled to draw. 
The fSuttHy, therefore, went abroad again, and while at 
the Hague both of the children were nearly carried off by 
disease, doubtless the consequence of the feverish state of 
excitement in which they were kept by their exhibitions. 
Rest, however, enabled tkem to ndly, and they went on 
as before, giving concerts in all the large towns they 
passed through, at length reaching Salzburg, their native 
place, about the end of the year 1766. 

Now he gave himself up to study andliard practice in 
the works of the great masters, composing music of 
various kinds, — amasses, cantatas, concertos, sonatas, and 
symphonies, which he threw off with amazing fertility. 
He remained, however, only a year at home; and we 
find him again at Vienna, performing before the court 
with great iclat. He was now twelve years of age ; and 
fortunately at this time he entered with great vivacity 
into youthful sports, taking especial delight in fencing, 
horsemanship, billiards, and dancing, by which his phy- 
sical constitution became strengthened, and the excessive 
sensitiveness of his nervous system was in some measure 
subdued. The professional musicians of Vienna viewed 
the youthful genius with great suspicion and jealousy, 
and entered into cabals against him, which for a time 
were successful. To retrieve his position, his fother 
determined on bringing out an original opera of his son's 
composition, and it was commenced forthwith. It was 
soon written. Za Finta Semplice it was called ; but to 
get it put upon the stage was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. The cabal of the musicians pursued the 
Mozarts into the theatre, and delays, excuses, evaded 
promises, purposely coniused rehearsals, soon effectually 
blasted the success of the work. Mozart's father appealed 
to the emperor, who interfered, but in vain. The intrigue 
against Mozart prevailed, and the opera could not be 
brought out. But the boy went on with other composi- 
tions, and a new mass composed by him was performed 
in presence of the court, to their entire satisfaction. 

The family returned to Salzburg, where Wolfgang pro- 
secuted his studies in the higher departments of composi- 
tion, and also improved his acquaintance with the Italian 
language. He was appointed concert-master to the arch- 
bishop, and wrote many of his masses about this time. 
Bat he ardently desired to visit Italy, then the land of 
classical music and of great composers ; and accordingly 
he and his iaiher set out for Bome, passing throogh 
Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Milan, and Bologna, giviog 
concerts by the way, to which the Italians crowded to 
hear the Giovenelto AmmirabUe. They arrived in 
Rome in the Holy Week, and they hurried to the Sistine 
Chapel to hear the famous Miserere, which musicians 
were forbidden to cc^y or take away on pain of excom- 
munication. But the little prodigy copied down the 
piece on hearing it the first time, though* the music is of 
the most difficult kind, abounding in imitation and tradi- 
tional effects, and performed by a double choir. Mozart 
heard it a second time, when he corrected his MS. which 
he had concealed in his hat. It was soon known in 
Rome that the unexampled theft of the Miserere had 
been effected, and the boy was obliged to produce it at a 
large musical party, when one of tne principal musicians 
of the chapel confirmed its correctness. The generous 
Iti'lians were so nuch delighted at the feat of genius in 



the boy, that they did not caU upon the pope to excom« 
municate the culprit. 

From Rome the Mosaits went to Naples, where they 
made the acquaintance of Nelson's Lady Hamilton^ 
played before the king, and excited a perfect furore 
amongst the excitable It&ans. They returned to Rome, and 
went on to Milan, the boy composing at intervals, gather- 
ing strength, and imbuing his mind deeply with tluB noble 
church music of Italy. At Milan he stayed to compose 
the first opera of his which was represented on the stage. 
It was the Mithridates, and was performed twenty times 
successively at La Scala, amid hurricanes of applause. 
On their way home by Venice the Mozarts led a gay Hfe, 
receiving a succession of honours, entertunments, and 
polite attentions of all sorts. On reaching Salzburg, Mozart 
found a letter waiting him, inviting him to compose a 
grrand dramatic serenata in honour of the nuptials of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, and which was to be performed at 
Milan in the autumn. To throw off a work of this sort 
was now a trifle to Mozart, who found time besides to 
write a litany, a regina ceeli, and several symphonies in 
the interval. The serenata was composed, and brought 
out with immense ^clat at Milan at the time appointed, 
— Hasse, the composer, the rival of Handel and Porpora, 
exclaiming, when he heard the work, "This boy wiU 
throw us all into the shade." Two other works, one a 
serenata, the other an opera {Lueio Silla), were produced 
by him at the Milan Theatre shortly after ; and he pro- 
ceeded diligently in the work of self-culture and improve- 
ment. Shortly after he returned again to Salzburg, 
firom whence he proceeded to Munich to bring out his 
opera buffik Za Finta CHardiniera, which was a great ad- 
vance upon his previous compositions in the same style. 
Notwithstanding these numerous brilliant works, and the 
profusion of sonatas, concertos, masses, and other pieces 
which he composed for the theatres and for the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg's concerts, Mozart had to struggle 
with poverty. He reaped little from his operas but 
honour, and the pay which he received from the arch- 
bishop for several years was only about £1. Is. a year 1 Still 
he wrote on, determined at least to deserve success. But 
he would not stay longer at Sakburg, where he found he 
was only losing time ; and in the year 1777 he accord- 
ingly left his native town — where he had always been the 
least appreciated— in search of better fortune. He was on 
this occasion accompanied by his mother only, his father 
remaining at home to perform the duties of Ms ill-remu- 
nerated office of capel-meitter. 

Mozart was now twenty -one years of age, but had stilL 
the look of a mere boy. Yet Ms letters written to Ms 
father in the course of this sixteen months' tour show that 
he was possessed of much spirit, vivacity, and intel- 
ligence. His letters are full of character, and display 
strong powers of observation, as well as great felicity in 
description. The first place he sojourned at was Munich, 
but though he delighted the court by Ms performances, 
he could obtain no footing in the place, and passed on by 
Augsburg to Mannheim. Here his reputation was known, 
and he excited some interest. At a rehearsal wMch ha 
attended, people stared at Mm in such a ftsMon that he 
could hardly preserve his gravity. '* They think," said 
he, "because I am little and young, that nothing great or 
old can be in me, hui tkey shall soon see** One Sunday 
he went to the Elector's Chapel, when, after mass had 
begun, Mozart proceeded to take Ms place at the oigan. 
" I was in my best humour," said he. " There is always 
a voluntary here in the place of the Benedictus, so I took 
a phrase from the Sanetus and fogned upon it. There they 
all stood making faces," Another time he went into the 
Lutheran church and played for an hour and a half on 
the organ in a state of ecstasy : " It came right from the 
heart," said he. His criticism on a new mass, by one 
Vogler, is curious. " I stayed," says he, " no longer than 
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the Kifris. Such miuic I nerer before heard in my life ; for 
not only is the harmony frequently wrong, but he goe» into 
keyt a* if he would tear one in by ihe hair oj the head; 
not in an artist-lQce manner, or in any way that would 
repay the trouble, but plump and without preparation." 

Mozart was admired at court, but he found court 
patronage so b^igarly an affair at best, then and always, 
that he contemplated leaving Mannheim for Paris, to gain 
his living by teaching. But he made a last effort to obtain 
work from the Elector, — for "work," said the ardeat 
composer, "is my pleasure." The Elector, however, 
would do nothing for him, except invite him to play at 
court, and accept original compositions from the com- 
poser, which he forgot to pay for. At last, Mozart 
finding his prospects vain, set out for Paris. But the 
change was even for the worse. Mozart hated Paris. He 
found the Parisians artificial, heartless, vicious, and with- 
out any feeling or love for music. The French paid Mozart 
in compliments only, he succeeded in obtaining three 
pupils, one of them the daughter of a duke, but had he 
relied on teaching, he would have starved -, he composed 
symphonies for open-air concerts, but though well re- 
ceived, they produced but little. At this time his mother 
died i an earnest invitation from his father reached him to 
return to Salzburg, where the archbishop was willing to 
engage him as his concert-master, at the liberal salary of 
£42 a year t The archbishop, however, accompanied his 
invitation with the insulting remark that " he could not 
endure the wandering about on begging expeditions," 
which was a hint to the Mozarts that they must confine 
themselves to Salzburg and the archbishop's miserable par- 
simony. On these prospects the young Mozart consented 
to return to Salzburg. 

It was from this period of his settling down at Salz- 
burg as the archbishop's concert-master that the grand 
genius of Mozart fairly burst forth. Heretofore he had 
appeai'ed rather in the light of a musical prodigy, pos- 
sessed of remarkably precocious powers, both of com- 
position and execution, than as a great original creator in 
music. The first work which he composed after return- 
ing to Salzburg was the mass, known as No. 1 of the 
English Editions. It was a thoroughly original and 
striking work, and exhibited a marked advance in his 
genius within a very few months. But his first grand 
work in the field in which he afterwards became the most 
extensively known — we mean the operatic — was his 
Idomeneo, a work which is throughout stamped with the 
genius of a master. He was engaged to compose this 
work by the Elector of Bavaria, and it was to be per- 
formed at the next carnival at Munich. The archbishop 
allowed him leave of absence for a few weeks to bring out 
the piece. He composed it with an amazing rapidity, 
the most important parts having been deferred until he 
knew the calibre of the singers. This was his almo<^ 
universal practice. His father wrote to him, — " Consider 
that for every dozen real connoisseurs, there are a hun- 
dred wholly ignorant ; therefore, do not overlook the 
popular in your style of composition, nor forget to 
tickle the long ears." To which the son answered, — 
"Don't be apprehensive respecting the favour of the 
crowd ; there will be music for all sorts of people in my 
opera, but nothing for long eart" And it was so. 
The opei-a was written in the highest style ; and though 
it delighted the classical ear, it also secured the applause 
of the crowd. It was produced amidst the wildest en- 
thusiasm. Never was there such a triumph. With this 
work, so important in its infiuence on music, Mozart 
crowned his twenty-fifth year. 

We next find him at Vienna, in the train of his arch- 
bishop. He is set down at table with cooks and valets, 
and treated as the veriest menial. Such was the ordinary 
oondnct of princes towards their gifted followers in 
those days. Poor Michael Haydn, the composer, was 



one day ordered by his princely employer, Esterhasy, to 
produce duets for the violin and viola before a certain day, 
and was threatened with the loss of his salary in case <rf' 
failure. Haydn was at the time too ill to work, so 
Mozart took them in hand, completed them, and they 
were presented in Haydn's name. They were remarkably 
successful, but Mozart never claimed them. The gifted 
genius at length, however, revolted acainst the b^gady 
insults which his employer put upon him, and he deter- 
mined to assert his independence at all hazards. He threw 
up his degrading office, began to take pupils at five shillings 
a lesson, and set up as a musical professor and composer on 
his own account, throwing himself upon the public for fiune 
and support. It was, however, rather too early in the world's 
history for that, and Mozart endured a long struggle with 
poverty and difficulties. To add to them he married a 
wife — Constance Weber — ^to whom he had been long at- 
tached. Mozart was beset by the clamours of creditors, 
whose demands he could not satisfy, and often he was in 
extremity for the means of supplying his present ui^gent 
wants. The Emperor Joseph heard of this, and one day 
said to Mozart, " Why did you not many a rich wife ?" 
To which the composer, with that dignity and self-reliance 
whinh characterize all his answers to the great, immediately 
replied, " Sire, I trust that my genius will always enable 
me to support the woman I love." 

In 1782, Mozart produced his fine opera Die UntfUAr' 
ung au» dem Serail, which proved completely success- 
fol, and put some money in his purse. In this opera he 
struck out so entirely new a path, that it could scarcely be 
believed to have proceeded from the same pen as Jdomeneo. 
He now lived in a delimm of invention, often working so 
hard that, as he expresses it, he scarcely knows whether 
his head is on or off. This led to extreme reaction, from 
which he sought relief in dissipation and extravagant 
amusements, meanwhile composing masses, concertos, and 
operas, almost without number. His holidays were days 
of jovial abnndonmcut, in which he jested and played the 
harlequin, danced and sang, drank, and revelled to his 
own serious after cost. Had Mozart been contented to 
settle quietly down in Vienna as a music teacher, he might 
have avoided these penalties ; but then we should have 
lost the fruits of his mnguificent genius. Let us be con- 
tent, and deal gently with the errors and vagaries of the 
great composer. Mozart in his fits of composition, lived 
in a state of the most feverish anxiety, and in his later 
years, when his constitution was less able to answer the 
demands made upon it by the irregularity of his life, it 
was no unusual thing for him to faint at his desk. 

Mozart's next great works were, his Figaro, which was 
produced at Vienna in 17S6, but proved so unremunera- 
tive to the author, and was so discouraging to him in all 
respects, that he resolved never more to pi^uce an opera 
at Vienna ; his Symphony in D — a great work, well 
known in England ; and his famous Quartet ft in C major 
and D minor. His Figaro, which had fallen compara* 
tively flat on the ears of the cognoscenti of Vienna, excited 
such extraordinar}' enthusiasm at Prague, where it was next 
produced, that Mozart was encouraged to proceed with the 
composition of another ojjcra, his equally celebrated Don 
Giovanni, which was produced at the same city in 1787, 
with immense ^clat. It is cited as an extraordinaiy 
instance of the wonderful power of Mozart in composition, 
that the fine overture to the opera was not in existence 
on the night previous to the production of the piece. It 
was only commenced about midnight, and with the aid of 
strong pnnch it was written out by the morning. Tljc 
copyists had it in hand up to the hour at which the opera 
was to commence, and the sheeta were placed before the 
musicians in the orchestra while the ink was still damp. 
The overture, as well as the opera itself, proved completely 
sucoessfhl. But Mozart only received about one hundred 
ducats for this great work. 
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The Emperor of Austria, in order to draw Mozart, 
— ^whose fame was now so great — back to Vienna, oflfered 
him the post of Chamber Composer to the Court, at the 
munificent salary of £66 per annnm, which Mozart was 
glad to accept ! Such was the low rate of remuneration 
paid to the greatest of musical geniuses in those dajs. 
In this office he composed multitudes of minuets, 
waltzes, and country-dance tunes, — most of them insigni- 
ficant, but done " to order." About the same time he 
produced some of his grandest symphonies ^ as, for 
instance, the Jupiter, showing that his hand still retained 
its cunning, and his mind its power. Yet these grander 
compositions of his were altogether unappreciated by the 
public of his day. They were considered quite outre and 
extravagant, at variance with all the established laws of 
music. Mozart was, indeed, far before his age, and it 
took nearly half a century before the world came up to 
where he had left off. The music publishers' shops were 
closed to him, and they refused to accept his compositions 
unless he would write them in a papular style. To such 
an appeal, he once answered, witii unusual bitterness, — 
" Then I can make no more by my pen, and I had better 
starve and go to destruction at once. He began to think 
of death, and to long for it. His thoughts became 
desperate, and his habits reckless. Any change of scene 
was welcome to him, and he indulged in the wildest 
vagaries. His income became more irregular in con- 
sequence, but he did not cease his dissipations ; and his 
life threatened to become a wreck. Overworked and ill- 
rewarded, he sought to throw off the cares of vulgar 
existence by resorting to balls, masquerades, and dancing 
parties of all sorts. He composed pantomimes and 
ballets, and danced in them himself. At the carnival 
balls he genei*aUy assumed the charactei* of Hu'lcquin or 
Pierrot, in which he is said to have been incomparable. 
Notwithstanding this dangerous round of excitements, 
with which our colder, northern notions cannot sympa- 
thize, he preserved a steady attachment to his own 
home; and in spite of his poverty, he was always libe- 
ral of his time and labour for the benefit of his poorer 
brethren in the musical profession. "Nothing," says 
one of his biographers, " could extinguish his compassion 
for the unfortunate." 

Mozart paid a visit to Berlin in 1789, on which occa- 
sion the rrussian monarch was urgent that he should 
settle in that city, and he offered him the temptation of a 
good salary. But Mozart's reply was, " Can I leave my 
good emperor?" — ^the good emperor being the Austrian 
Francis, whose treatment of Mozart throughout, though 
kindly in manner, was shabby in the extreme. After his 
return to Vienna in the following year, he produced his 
comic opera, Coeifan tutte. It could have brought him 
little money, or, if so, it was soon spent ; for shortly 
after, on making a professional visit to Frankfort, his 
finances were reduced so low that his wife was obliged to 
sell the most valuable articles of her toilet to enable him 
to set out. Debts began to accumulate about him, and 
he was often thrown into fits of deep defection on their 
account. Yet, even at this time, if any person called on 
him with a tale of distress, he would willingly give up all 
the money in his purse. In worldly business, like so 
many other men of genius, Mozart was as helpless as a 
chUd. 

During his later years his genius became so generally 
acknowledged throughout Germany, Holland, and France, 
and so many commissions for original works flowed in 
upon him, that he began to indulge in the prospects of 
competency for his family — only, alas I when too late. 
The last works which he composed were, the Zauberjlotte, 
Ciemenza di Ttto, and the Siquiem. It was while com- 
posing the Zauber/lotfe that his constitution began to 
exhibit symptoms of breaking up. During its composition, 
which he worked at by day and night, he sank into frequent 



swoons, in which he remained for some time before 
consciousness returned. He suspended his labours for a 
time, producing in the interval, at Baden, his beautiful 
Jive Verum. The Ciemenza di Tito was composed for 
the coronation of the Emperor Leopold at Prague. He 
composed it in eighteen days, and during the whole time 
he was ill, and taking medicine incessantly. The Requiem 
was also engrossing Ms thoughts, and he had the convic- 
tion from the first, that he was writing it for himself. 
Such was the excitement its composition caused, that his 
wife took away the score of the Requiem, and he seemed 
to rally again. Some time after it was restored to him, 
and his illness came on again. His hands and feet began 
to swell, and the power of voluntary motion almost left 
him. His intellectual faculties, however, remained un- 
impaired, and he could not restrain his passionate exclama- 
tions as to the unprotected state in which his death would 
leave his wife and children. ** Now must I go," he would 
exclaim, "just as I should be able to live in peace,— ^now 
leave my art when, no longer the slave of fashion, nor 
the tool of speculators, I could follow the dictates of my 
own feeling, and write whatever my heart prompts : I 
must leave my fi&mily — ^my poor children— at the very 
instant in which I should have been able to provide for 
their welfare." 

The Requiem lay almost constantly on his bed ; and he 
excited himself in explaining to certain musicians who 
visited him the particular effects which he wished to pro- 
duce in certain paasages. Once tliey sang the Requiem 
round the dying composer's bed, himself taking the alto 
part. ^Vhile singing the first bars of the LaerymoeOy 
Mozart was seized with a violent fit of weeping, and the 
score was put aside. It was his last expiring effort ; the 
light was fdready flickering in the socket. That night he 
died, the Requiem laid on the counterpane. 

Mozart was only thirty-five when he died ; yet how 
many great and enduring works has he left us ! His 
funeral was arranged by Baron von Leviet«n ; but it was 
shabby to the extent of meanness. He was laid by his 
royal patrons in a common grave in a common burying- 
ground near Vienna, and was left there without a mark 
upon his resting-place ; and twenty years after, when an 
inquiry was made of the sexton as to where Mozart was 
buried, it was found that all traces of his grave had been 
lost amidst the surrounding heaps of undistingpiished dead. 
The only monument of the great composer is his works. 



AN EXTRAVAGANT ROMANCE. 

We must not judge all books which seem to belong to 
the same class in the same way. Lately we gave an out- 
line of an improbable story, and objected to it because it 
was improbable. That was a legitimate piece of fault- 
finding, because the book assumed to represent reality. 
It was written to appear true ; and we looked at it from 
that point of view. We have now another book, called 
Fortune,* which is still more extravagant. Its improba- 
bility runs almost into impossibility. As we read, we 
not only do not believe that it is a record of actual occur- 
rences, but we cannot even imagine it to be true. Why 
not, then, condemn it on that ground ? Because wc take 
it for what it is meant for. There is no deception at- 
tempted to be practised. The author does not ask nor 
expect us to give it any credit. He requests that it may 
be reid as a romance. It is as much a fiction, in the 
widest ?ensc of that word, as TAe Arabian Nights* Tales, 
or Giilliver*s Travels, or Jack and the Beanstalk. You 

• F^rtun^: a Romanes ^f Lift—Bj D. T. Coulton, Bm. 
In 3 Tola. London : Uant and Blaokett. 1858. 
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are not to grieve at the calamities of its heroes or the 
grief of its heroines. The most sentimental ma^ put up 
their pocket-handkerchieb, and let their sensibilities go 
to sleep. There is no more call for feeling than when 
we read of the sultan who cut off the heads of his con* 
sorts, or Bluebeard and his mifortunate wives. It is 
simply a romance we are dealing with. Of the valne of 
each books there may be many opinions, and of that we 
may have something to say presently ; hut it would be 
wrong to apply to such a production the kind of criticism 
which is justifiable in dealing with a different class of pro- 
ductions. We may add, that beside being a romance. 
Fortune is a philosophical romance. If it does not repre- 
sent facts, it is intended to throw some light on the prin- 
ciples which regulate human actions. It seems to have 
been suggested by the old dispute which never has been 
settled, and we suppose never will be — ^the dispute as to 
whether Fortune or Will has the greater power over the 
affairs of mortals ; the opinion of the author apparently 
being, that neither the ancients, who deified Fortune, nor 
the modems, who make a providence of Will, are entirely 
right. 

The personage who plays the most prominent part in 
the tale is Florian Tremore. When we are introduced to 
him, he is a poor usher at a suburban school, enjoying his 
first holiday in London by looking at the aristocratic 
visitors leaving a Chiswick/^/^. Florian is a youth of nine- 
teen or twenty, and presents a type of beauty of a parti- 
cular kind. TaU and strong beyond his years, he has the 
fiur fiace of a woman and the yellow hair of his Saxon 
ancestry. His clothes — from the hand of some clumsy 
country tailor — ^hang about him like rags upon a beautiful 
statue, without concealing the beauty of his figure as he 
stands in a sensuous dream, watching the rank and fashion 
and splendour before him. From this he is rudely 
awakened. A prancing pair of horses, carelessly driven, 
throw him down, and when he rises and remonstrates 
with the bewigged coachman, the fellow replies with a 
lash of the whip, that raised the blood of all the 
Trcmores. The young usher seizes the horses' heads, and 
forces them back upon their haunches, spite of the efforts 
of their driver, and is only saved from being hauled to 
prison by the police by a beautiful lady inside the car- 
riage, who assures the officers it was the &ult of her 
coachman, and is borne away amid the rattle of wheels 
and a cloud of dust, leaving the teacher the image of her 
face and the memory of a farewell wave of her hand as a 
foundation for a day-dream. 

Florian is a castle-builder. He thinks more than he 
does, and his wishes are higher than his endeavours. He 
lingers about the ^pot long after the hist visitor to the 
f&te has retired, his mind fiill of the incidents of the day, 
and his fancy active in conjuring up visions of splendour. 
He soliloquizes aloud, too, after the fashion of heroes of 
his class, and bemoans his &te. He would sell all life 
for a year of such existence as is enjoyed by the favourites 
of Fortune. These words are overheard by one who, like 
Tremore, has hung about the spot, and now accosts the 
dreamer. The new-comer is a very different personage 
from our first acquaintance. He is a type of the opposite 
extreme of humanity. Those who have read Byron's 
Corsair and Lara, may tdce the heroes of tiiose gloomy 
poems as the originals of this gentleman. He has nothing 
in height, or strength of limb, or striking beauty, to mark 
him out from the herd of common men ; but there is that 
indefinable something about him which points him out as 
a man of rank — one "born to command;" and there is *'a 
fire in his dark eye,'' and " a lurking devU in his sneer ;" 
and, altogether, he is one of ^ose remarkable people who 



without prominently,challenging notice, fix it when once 
attracted. The name of tMs gentleman is Cavttidirii; 
and, aft^ some bantering, which goes near to exciting th« 
ire of Tremore, he offers to gratify his wish, and give 
him a year of splendour. Tremore aecepts the oilier, and 
^ey appoint a meeting that night at twelve ; not at the 
cave of some wizard, or the haunt of genii, bnt -at that 
veiy prosaic {daoe which most of us Imow so well, the 
Nelsim Column in Trafalgar Square. The appointment 
is kept by both parties. Tremore is led away blind- 
folded to one of the palaces of Belgravia, where he has a 
foretaste of the pleasures of life ; but is stupified by the 
agency of some potent drug, and the next morning finds 
himself on his own humble pallet, in a high-up room of 
an obscure court. That what had passed, however, was 
not a dream, a pencil note on the table gave evidence. 
That informed him that in a short time he would be 
sununoned to the enjoyment of his year of wealth. 

Leaving Florian Tremore for awhile, while he is pre- 
paring for his transition, we must make the reader better 
acquainted with Cavendish, his mysterious friend. 
Cavendish is an eccentric man of great wodth and influ- 
ence. Young, rich, talented, accomplished, and for frtmi 
unloveable, he seems to have all the elements of happiness ; 
but a mystery hangs over his life. Hiere is some secret 
cause of sorrow which none can unravel. He is a 
inisanthrope at odds with the world and with himself. He 
is also eminently eccentric, and no one wonders at what 
he does. In the splendidly-furnished apartment he 
occupies there is a recess, closed with heavy curtains, 
concealing some dread secret closely connected with his 
fate. Whatever it may be no one knows, or cares, or 
dares to inquire. He walks through life solitary, without 
friends or love. He keeps his sorrows to ldxa$elf; and 
despising the pleasures which tempt others, and the 
ambitions which make up the life of some men, lives 
in himself. He is not happy, that is plain; but he 
cherishes and nurses, his grief, while, with all the energy 
of a strong, proud, defiant nature, he does not suffer it to 
prey on him. We gather that his intentions toward 
Tremore are the result of a philosophical freak. He Hkcs 
to anatomize the human heart, and desires to see what 
effect wealth will have on a nature so unlike his own. 
What he proposes is, to abdicate his place for a year, and 
instal Tremore into it ; wandering away in the mean time 
into the far East, in obedience to a restlessness of spirit 
like that which is represented as urging on the &bled 
Wandering Jew. 

In connection with Cavendish, another remarkable 
character is brought to our notice — one of those capitalists 
who exercise such vast power in the modem world. 
Mr. Laneton is eminently a man of business, and is 
probably a sketch drawn from real life. From small 
beginnings, through hard work, shrewdness, and un- 
scrupulousness, he has become a millionaire. He looks 
on money as the greatest power, and spares nothing to 
attain it. He lends, and buys and sells, and plots and 
intrigues, to get it ; trampling down all who stand in his 
way, and weighing human misery as nothing against a 
good investment and profitable bargain, or so much per 
cent. Mr. Laneton is a highly respectable man though, 
and enjoys no small share in the world's consideration. 
He is a member of the Legislature ; and in the Lower 
and the Upper House his bonds, and bills, and mortgages, 
and promissory-notes, count for more than his single 
vote. He might be a minister, but he is not ambitious 
of that distinction. He has more power as it is. He can 
make or mar a mjyority, and mould politicians to his will ; 
and it is even hinted, though that we may believe in these 
days to be a calumny, that the judges on the bench are 
not beyond the circle of his influence. What was the 
connection between Cavendish and one so much unlike 
himself P At some former period Laneton had been a 
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lender and Cavendish a borrower, and tlie former once 
thought the estates of Cavendish were within his grasp ; 
but Cavendish has long shaken off that thraldom, and 
Laneton*s object now is to many the young misanthrope 
to Ms daughter Una. The author of Ihriune delights in 
violent contrasts. Una Laneton is as unlike her father as 
though they belonged to different races. She has none of 
his hard, stem, merciless nature. Her beantj is soft and 
feminine, and her affections warm and easily roused *, and 
Cavendish has taken an interest in her which warrants 
the idea that she has made an impreanon upon hia heart. 
But he is one of the people whose hearts are dead — ^killed 
by one blow in early life ; so he holds Mr. Laneton at 
arm's length, and keeps his own course. 

We cannot follow the plot of this story, in which the 
groups are as thick as in a crowded maaqnerade. Indeed, 
one of the chief defects of the book is the absence of a 
back-bone of plot. The interest is disnpated through a 
thousand channds. There is too much effect and too 
little relief in it. It is like a bewildering picture, where 
one object is hardly more prominent than another, and 
the lights and shadows, instead of being massed and con- 
centrated, are scattered ; or, like a drama, where a doeen 
different stories, each demanding equal attention, are 
going on at once. To keep up the connection of the 
tale, however, we must glance at another group of actors. 
In a top room of the poor house where Florian Tremore 
is awaiting his change of life, are two girls — MiUicent 
and Griselda Ashley, the daughters of Sir Rupert Ashley. 
They are old friends of Tremore's. Sir Rupert brought 
him up and educated him, and the girls were his play- 
mates. The same ruin — ^the ruin of a chancery suit — 
engulfed them. It is curious to notice how, since the 
appeai'ance of Bleak House, the High Conrt of Chancery 
has become a frequent element of romance. In several 
novels lately, we have had a Chancery suit playing the 
part formerly assigned to wicked guardians and false 
friends. A tide of opinion seems setting in that way, 
and perhaps fiction may do more yet towurds reforming 
the abuses of equity than the grave arguments of legal 
reformers. But to return. Milliccnt Ashley is a hope- 
less invalid, afflicted with a disease of the spine. Oriselda 
gains a living for both by painting prints for the trade. 
Milliccnt is one of those angelic sufferers who would have 
been made a saint of in the olden time. Oriselda is a happy, 
pretty, dumpy, bustling little body, very unfit for a saint, 
but very fit to make a sunny home fbr a husband when 
she becomes a wife. The tale of how they were deprived 
of their inheritance is too long to be told here. It 
turns upon the death at a certain period of one Baptist 
Ashley, a distant cousin, whose representatives claim the 
property. Their real, though hidden opponent is Mr. 
Laneton, between whose wealth and their poverty a 
struggle seems hopeless. Griselda would give it up, but 
MUlicent, with that obstinate firmness so often seen in 
sick people, perseveres against all odds. Mr. Coulton, 
the author, seems to have a particular spite against 
lawyers. AH those he draws are thorongh rogues. The 
lawyer of the two poor girls is selling them to their rich 
adversary ; but the obduracy of Millicent balks him at 
last. We shall see more of the sisters as the story grows 
to an end. 

The time has now come when Tremore is to be trans- 
lated to his new sphere. He goes with a great deal of 
mystery. Cavendish visits him. Drugs arc brought 
into play again, and in the morning, without knowing 
how, Trcmore finds himself master of a splendid mansion, 
a numerous train of attendants, expensive equipages, and 
a credit at his banker's of £80,000. More than this 
Cavendish has done for him. He has provided him with 
a friend, — ^the Honourable Frederick Freeborn — one of 
the penniless hangers-on of aristocracy, who lives on 
l^videnee, borrowing other men's money, drinking their 



wine, riding their horMs, and generally "raising the 
wind " in all sorts of ways, and rubbing on in a " hand 
to month ** kind of fuhion. We are not very conversant 
with the ways of aristocratie society. We are afraid that 
the fictions of the rose-water and kid-glove school, 
where the titled and high-bom figure, are often nothing 
better than apocryphal, second-hand descriptions, partak- 
ing largely of the quality of caricature ; but we have 
always had an impression that the " best society " was 
a very exclusive sphere, and the entrance into it propor- 
tionately diflcnlt. If Mr. Coulton is right, we have 
made a mistake. We were going to say that Tremore 
overleaps all obstacles, but in tmth he had none to over- 
leap. Accompanied by his mentor, the Honourable 
Frederick, he glides into the society of peers and 
peeresseis like a dnck into its own element. With his 
£80,000 there Was no more effort necessary to be- 
come the associate of the highest, than a man who has 
a shilling in his pocket has to make to get into the pit of 
a minor theatre. He was even eourted to come in and be 
made a Uon of at once. Another error we seem to have 
fidlen into is, the supposition that among dnkes and 
duchesses, and beings of that order, there is a superfiuity 
of ceremony. We remember, fbr example, the exaggera- 
tion of a tide in which a man was sorry he could not 
save another from drowning because he " had not been 
introduced to him." Mr. Coulton takes us to the oppo- 
site extreme. His aristocracy are as free and easy as 
Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses. They admit 
Tremore to their intimacy and confidence without scmple 
or reserve, and talk to the unknown acquaintance of the 
day as though he were a friend of years' standing. Wc 
cannot help thinking that, in an ultra romance even, this 
is " canying the joke too far." 

We need not trace Florian's progress among his 
brilliant associates. Setting aside the mode in which they 
became acquainted, it is only fair to accord high praise to 
this portion of Mr. Coulton's work. He gives us a picture 
of high life, which, incompetent as we arc to judge of its 
fidelity, seems tmthful. His personages taJk and airt 
like men and women. There are among them, as among 
other classes, fools and philosophers, beauties and dowdies, 
blue-stocktngs and domesticated women. They all seem 
capable of tasting the common pleasures of the world, 
and liable to the ordinary ills which affect common 
humanity. Among them, wealth elevates and poverty 
pinches, and disappointments sadden, and crosses have t^ 
be home, and the course of tme love does not ran smooth. 
Looking up at them from our lower level, we recognise 
them as fellow mortals, and that says something for the 
accuracy of the drawing. We mnst note as strange, how- 
ever, that Florian Tremore, who is described as possessing 
that nervous temperament which betokens extreme sensi- 
bility, does not f^ embarrassment in his new condition. 
There is hardly even the appearance of shyness or diffi- 
dence. He evinces a tact which a diplomatist might envy, 
and makes his way with an easy confidence hardly to be 
credited, and a celerity only to be expressed by that forcible 
American simile of "gr«ised lightning." Perhaps the 
author meant to express the power of adaptability which 
often belongs to such natures as Tremore's ; but if so, the 
transition is too sudden and violent, and is somewhat over- 
done. We must imagine Tremore passing through his 
year of splendour, and that period drawing toward a 
close. He has not sunk into vice ; he has not risen into 
greatness -, he is amiable, attractive, and intellectnal : but 
of Will he has not an atom. He is simply sensuous, and 
absolutely the plaything of Fortune. He has fallen in 
love, but even that he has done languidly. The object of 
his affection is Una, the daughter of Mr. Laneton and 
Una, loving Cavendish in secret, consents to become his 
wife mainly through the effbrts of her fitther. Mr. 
Laneton has partly deceived himself, and partly been 
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deceived. He believes Tremore to he the heir of Caven- 
dish, and he has news from a correspondent that Cavendish 
has been killed by the freebooters of the desert. Anxions 
to secure a wealthy and easily-led son-in-law, he hastens 
on the marriage ; but that event was not to take place. 
The time was approaching which was to put an end to 
Tremorc's greatness. The wedding was fixed for the day 
following that which ended the year : the preparations 
were complete ; but the night before, Cavendish returned. 
He had been wounded by robbers and left for dead, but 
recovered, and an Arab sheik, by means of divination 
similar to that described in Mr. Lane's account of the 
Egyptian magicians, revealing to him what was passing 
in England, hastened his return. He stops the marriage, 
banishes Tremore — who has taken to opium-eating and is 
verging on idiotcy — to his former obscurity, and finding 
that Una loves him, offers to marry her if she will, after 
having heard his history. That history is so horrible that 
Una remains single. 

The story of Cavendish brings us back to the daughters 
of Sir Rupert Ashley. MiUicent, the sick girl, had died, 
but not before Griselda had found powerful friends. Still 
she had apparently lost her suit, and Mr. Laneton for a 
time had triumphed. Her success depended on showing 
that Baptist Ashley had died before her father : that she 
had been unable to do ; but now the secret is brought to 
light which forms the burden of Cavendish's life. He 
had when a boy killed this Baptist Ashley in a gambling 
brawl in a German town : a picture behind those drawn 
curtains in his room commemorates the scene. The papers 
he has furnish evidence, which, though we are afraid very 
insufficient in a court of law, looks well enough in a ro- 
mance. Griselda becomes an heiress, and marries hap- 
pily the friend who has stood by her in her poverty. Mr. 
Laneton marries a handsome vixen, who worries him 
nearly to madness, and completes his punishment by get- 
ting him declared a lunatic. Una devotes herself to a life of 
celibacy. Cavendish goes abroad. Tremore is cared for 
in his imbecility, and the other personages are disposed of 
with due regard to j^wetical justice. 

The moral of this book is as old as the hills, and the 
development of it presents no new phase. A striking 
piece of philosophical fiction might have been made by 
contrasting a man of strong will beaten by fortune in 
spite of his energy, and a man of no resolution perman- 
ently elevated by the fickle goddess. Here, however, 
Tremore is wil/eM, and every one knows such as he are 
the sport of chance. We leaiii nothing from such 
an example as that. The complication of the plot, 
and the nature of the machinery used to produce 
rapid changes and startling effects, is another serious 
drawback. But, nevertheless. Fortune is a very clever 
work. Its great power is in its analysis of motives, 
its sketches of character, and its details. Faulty, very 
faulty, as a wholQ, it has many parts of great excdience. 
It shows the power of doing better. Of its extravagance 
we have almost precluded ourselves from speaking ; but 
we may say that fictions, to have effect in the present 
age, must tell stories which are probable, and wear an 
aspect of reality. It is well enough to tell us that this is 
a romance, and ask us to read it as one. The same might 
be said of The Knights of the Round Tadh, or Jack the 
Giani'kilier ; but romance of that kind does not take any 
hold upon the judgment, nor arouse the sympathies of 
readers. It is an exhibition of ability, but ability which 
should be applied to higher uses. We do not live in the 
age of bards and minstrels. The people require thought 
as well as fancy, — reasoning as well as imagination, — 
likelihood as much as dramatic interest. We are not 
among those who are eternally talking of writing with 
" a purpose." But purpoaelett writing is not at all to 
our taste, however clever it may be. We want books as 
a means to an end ; and only those who " read for reading 



sake " (a very unprofitable occupation) will core for sacfa 
as do not by a probable path lead somewhere. 



GREAT BRITAIN— ITS TERRITORIAL 
DISTRICTS. 

The Registrar-General, in his report on the census, 
observes, that " great states may generally be divided into 
four parts ; a north and a south, an east and a west sec- 
tion, differing widely in manners, character, language, and 
race. The British Isles, in strict conformity with this 
general law, present, notwithstanding their intimate union 
and connexity, ineffaceable differences, which though the 
results of events and agencies no longer in operation, are 
still important, and recognised as the basis of great terri- 
torial divisions. A line running through the 56th degree 
of north latitude divides the length of the islands into a 
portion extending 5i degrees north, and a portion extend- 
ing 5^ degrees south ; the islands and a part of the main- 
land of Great Britain north of the line is Scotland, with 
the exception of the space between the IVne and the 
Tweed, appertaining to England, The Cheviot Hills 
determine the boundary line that, prolonged down the 
Tweed and the Solway' Frith, divides Great Britain into 
Scotland and England. The meridian on the 3rd d^ree 
of west longitude divides the territory in its breadth into 
an eastern and a western portion ; Wales, lying west of 
this longitude, is separated from England by a line extend- 
ing often in firont of barrier mountains from the estuary 
of the Dee to the estuary of the Severn, from Chester to 
Caerlcon. Cornwall, Ireland, and the Highlands of Scot- 
land lie west of this meridian, which divides the seats and 
languages of the Celtic and Gaelic population from the 
kingdoms of the Angles or Saxons. The Northmen who 
settled in England are also separated into two sections by 
the same line ; for while the Danish settlements lie on the 
east coast, having Lincolnshire in the centre, the Nor- 
wegians fW)m the Shetlands, Orkneys, Caithness, and the 
coast of Sutherland (their southern land) covered the 
western coast of Great Britain and the opposite coast of 
Ireland." 

During the time that Great Britain was held by the 
Romans, the country was divided naturally into five dis- 
tricts — Britannia prima, the portion of the country first 
conquered by them, south of the Thames and Bristol 
Channel ; Britannia secunda, consisting of Wales and the 
border counties ; Flavia Casarensis^ comprehending the 
midland and eastern counties, between the Severn and the 
German Ocean, bounded on the north by the Mersey and 
the Humber ; Maxima Casarensis, which included the 
districts norUi of the Humber to the wall of Hadrian, 
which extended fW)m near Newcastle to the Solway Frith ; 
and Valentia, which comprehended Northumberland and 
the Lowlands of Scotland, as far as the wall of Antonine. 
The Romans were the first to plant municipal institutions 
in the island, the towns having an independent jurisdic- 
tion in the midst of the British population. York and St. 
Alban's were two ofthc municipal towns ; London was a 
Roman colony; Carlisle, Cirencester, and eight other phices 
were cities under the Latin law ; and twelve other places, of 
less importance, were stipendiary towns. The country 
was held by military occupancy, not fewer than 21,000 
Roman troops being required for the purpose — an indi- 
cation of the early populousness of the country ; the head- 
quarters of the legions being at London, York, Chester, 
and Caerleon, in Wales. Auxiliary troops were posted at 
intervals around the main stations. The Romans were 
great road-builders, and they were the first to open up the 
internal communications of Britain by long lines of road, 
which in most districts form the basis of the modem high- 
ways and post-roads. 

After' the Romans had left the country, the Saxons 
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cAine in their place, and tbe old divisions of the territoiy 
were lost sight of. The Saxons settled down as they hest 
could, driving back the British tribes towards the west, 
and the Brigantes and Picts towards the north. At length 
they settled down into the Heptarchy ; the East Angles 
and the East Saxons planted themselves in the countiy 
between the Wash and the Thames, forming the respective 
kingdoms of East Anglia and Essex, while the kingdoms 
of Kent, of the Soath Saxons, and of Wessex, extended 
from the North Foreland and the Thames to the western 
shore. 

Tlie invasions of the Danes soon distorbed this order ; 
their fleets sw^ept round the coasts, and they settled especially 
along the eastern seaboard in such large numbers, which 
were increased by continual immigration from the conti- 
nent, that eventually they were sufficiently powerful to 
place a king of their own race on the throne, who ruled 
the whole country east of Watling Street, or the ancient 
Roman road running northward through the centre of the 
island. That portion of the country was, from the time 
of Canute the Bane, usually denominated Danelagh, or 
"Dane-law." Wessex still occupied the south of the 
island ; the Welsh, or ancient British, held the country 
west of the Severn ; the kingdom of Mercia occupied the 
centre of England ; Northumbria the north ; and the 
Picts, Scots, and Caledonians became merged into the 
Scottish nation. Canute ruled over all England and its 
various races, — British, Saxons, Danes, Swedes, and Nor- 
wegians ; dividing it into the earldoms of Wessex, Mercia, 
Northumbria, and East Anglia. This arrangement con- 
tinued, with little variation, until the time of the Norman 
invasion. 

During the time that Great Britain was ruled by the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs, the country, for the purpose of 
government, was subdivided in numerous sub-districts. 
This arrangement was perfected in the reign of Alfired, 
the great Anglo-Saxon king, who divided the kingdom 
into counties^ hundreds, and tithings. Malmesbury says 
the cause of this arrangement was, that the natives, mis- 
led by the example of the barbarous Northmen, indulged 
in rapine, and tbat Alfred, in consequence, "appointed 
centuries, which they call ' hundreds,* and decennaries, 
that is to say, *tithings;' so that every Englishman 
living according to law must be a member of both." 
Alfred's object was to make each hundred responsible for 
the behaviour of every member belonging to it ; they 
were surety, as it were, for each other's good behaviour, 
and the residt of the working of the arrangement proved 
the practical wisdom of the monarch. This division of 
the kingdom by Alfred formed the basis of all future 
arrangements of a similar character. There were then 
thirty-two counties, shires, or sMares, south of the Humber, 
to each of which was appointed an ealdorman, afterwards 
called earl, who discharged civil and military functions 
under the king and his council. Further subdivisions 
were made in future reigns ; and the counties of Wales 
and Scotland last of all. The principle on which the 
division was made seems not to have been very well 
defined. Sometimes the territories which had formed 
ancient kingdoms — as, for example, Kent, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire — ^were simply adopted in 
counties ; in other cases, an estuary or river was adopted 
as the boundary. Thus the Thames divides Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire, on the north, 
from Berkshire, Surrey, and Kent, on the south. In 
other cases, ranges of hUls were adopted as the boundaries. 

The division into counties was thus SMuewhat arbitrary. 
That into hundreds was less so. " The simplest view," 
says the Registrar-General, " may be thus stated : — 
England was divided into hides — about 274,950 in 
nnmber ; and a hide of land containing 100 or 120 acres 
(of which about forty acres were arable in the Saxon 
times), supported a free family; ten such free families 



constituted a Hiking ; ten or twelve tithings a hundred; 
and an indefinite nnmber of hundreds a shire." The hun- 
dred, again, consisted of twelve leeis (from the Saxon word 
leute, or peoples), grouped by threes in four head lects. 
Each of these leets had their foreman, and then twelve 
foremen again had their chief man, or hundred-man, at 
its head, meeting in court twelve times a year; an 
arrangement so admirable, that we do not wonder that 
the Normans, who found this arrangement pravailing 
in England at the time of the Conquest, should at once 
have adopted it as the most convenient for the purposes 
of local and general administration. 

The Northmen, to whom the Normans belonged, were 
familiar with arrangements of a similar character in their 
own land, which they had transplanted to those districts 
in England in which men of that race prevailed 'during 
the period of the Danish and Norwegian invasions. This 
is especially apparent in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and East Anglia, where the great strength of 
the Danes always lay. They divided the three former 
counties into wapentakes, which names they still retain, 
instead of the Saxon name of hundreds. These wapen- 
takes originated as follows : The Danes, like the inhabit- 
ants of the north, elected their chiefs, and signified their 
assent to any proposition at the things, by vaabentag 
(sound, or clang of arms). The vaabentag or wapentake 
thns became the name of a small district, having its own 
chief and its ovm thing or pnblic assembly. Hence the 
wapentakes of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Nottingham- 
shire of the present day : now only mere names, the 
relics of a bygone age, when foreign peoples contended 
foot to foot for the possession of the soil of Britain. 

There is another peculiarity in the divisions of York- 
shire, directly traceable to the Danes. In Scandinavia, 
and particularly in the south of Norway, provinces or 
fylker (petty kingdoms) were not only divided into halves 
(halfur), and fourths (fjorthungar), but also into thirds, 
or tredinger, which completely answer to the Yorkshire 
ridings. Lincolnshire was aUo divided in like manner 
into three main divisions, Holland, Kesteven, and Lind- 
sey, as they are now called, doubtless the result of an 
old Danish arrangement. The preponderance of the 
Danish element in the population of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire is still traceable in the names of places 
in those counties, a large proportion of them being of 
Danish termination. For instance, the termination of by 
in the name of a town is indicative of a Danish settle- 
ment. By is a Scandinavian term, meaning originally a 
small farm, afterwards become a town in general. There 
are no fewer than 195 places having this termination in 
Lincolnshire, 160 in Yoricshire, sixty-three in Leicester- 
shire, and forty-two in Cumberland ; whereas most of the 
southern counties have not a single town with this termi- 
nation, but chiefly end in the Saxon words ton (town), ley 
(meadow or common), ham (habitation or town), and 
bury, burgh, or borogh. 

At the Conquest, W^illiam adopted another subdivision 
of the country. Having seized the lands of the con- 
quered Saxons and Danes, he partitioned them among his 
chiefs as the pay of their past and future services. He 
divided the conquered territory into manors under the 
respective hundreds. The manor was the "place" 
{locus) in the midst of which the churches were built, or 
the old temples had stood, and where the old Saxon 
thane had lived surrounded by his people. The Norman 
chief usually erected a castle on some commanding situa- 
tion on his manor, where he intrenched himself with his 
knights and men-at-arms. The lord, resident either in a 
castle with its keep and mount, in a hall or in a forti- 
fied house, and hu court encroaching on the hnndred 
court, for a time gave a new character and name to the 
township, ihe priest shire, or the parish ; but it is much 
more probable that the old subdivisions, which had 
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existed for centuries, were chosen as the limit of the 
manor, than that the country was wholly recast and 
divided into the same number of new districts in the 
time of William. The Saxon arrangement of Alfred oon- 
tinaed to be retained, the Normans finding it to be their 
interest to build upon the old foundations, and to adopt 
the laws, institutions, and ultimately the language and 
political usages which had prevailed among the Saxon 
population previous to the Conquest. 



A VISIT TO CHILLON.* 

On a beautiful summer morning we left i\» (M town of 
Lausanne, bent on a visit to one of the most romantie 
spots in the romantic Canton de Vaud. There are few 
persons who have not heard of the Chfllteau de Chillon ; 
Byron has celebrated it in one of his finest poems ; its 
form is £uniliar to us in the print-shop windows and the 
albums of sentimental young ladies. 

Qur way by along the beautiliil vineyards of La Cdte, 
riainff in an amphitheatre around ua. At Lntry we made 
a halt for breakfast, where new-laid eggs, milk-roUs, 
honey and coffee, were set before us at a charge which 
would almost terrify into bankruptcy the landlocd of an 
English commercial inn. After passing throagh St. 
Saphorin, Vevay, and Clarens (in which last-mentioned 
village we were lucky enough to catch sight of the dis- 
tinguished French exile, M. Thiers), we found ourselves 
about mid-day at the gates of Chilian, gaxing with 
interest upon its drawbridge and old round towers jutting 
out into the blue waters of the lake. 

A sleepy old guardian tottered out in obedience to om* 
summons, and having admitted our party to the time- 
honoured precincts, handed us over to the care of a young 
girl, who was to act as our guide over the castle, orasp- 
ing an immense bundle of keys, she ushered ua first into 
a large stone chamber described as the guard-room. 
Opening from this chamber was a smaller one, an otrject 
in which struck me with horror, aa being the first 
evidence of the uses to which the fortress had once been 
put. It was a flat, shelving stone extending from one 
wall to the other. Upon this stone hundreds of Jews 
were ruthlessly murderod, in those times when the Jew 
was considered the natural enemy of the Christian. If 
these waUs could speak, what deeds of cruelty and rapine 
would they not have to relate I StiB more pregnant with 
associations is the next chamber, or rather cell, at the 
top of which is still to be seen ^e wooden beam from 
which prisoners were suspended. On the opposite side is 
an image of the Virgin, to which they were directed to 
make their last prayer, and below is a hole (now blocked 
up) through which their UMess bodies were hurled into 
the lake. Down a few steps, we found ourselves in the 
prison. It is now one large room, the roof of which is 
supported by seven pillars, but was formerly divided into 
a series of separate cells. Somo figures of the Virgin 
and of saints traced upon the waDs remll the mind forcibly 
to the times when they were tenanted by the victims of 
tyranny. Attached to a pillar in the centre is shown tibe 
ring which held the chain of the edeibrated " Prisoner of 
Clullon." It will be sniBcient to inform those who are 
unacquainted with Lord Byron's poem, that this man, 
Bonnivard by name, here pined away six years of his lifo 
as the prisoner of the Duke of Savoy. He was the heroic 
defender of the liberties of his country (Geneva) against 
that prince, and was delivered at the period when the 
Bernese conquered the Canton de Vand, in IftS6. It is 
curious to notice on the cokimn to which this ring is 
fixed, the names of the gnat men who have vioited the 
spot. WheUier they ore apochryphal or not I cannot say, 

* From the^jBcwfiM^yfrosi MarfUhotu OomImw, 



but our guide assured us that they were carved by the 
illustrious persons themselves. Besides Byron, we noticed 
Victor Hugo, Alexander Dumas, Milxnan, Lamartine, 
Fenimore Cooper, and a score of others. 

From this dismal scene we were conducted to the bed- 
rooms of the Duke and Duchess of Savoy. The walla 
were adorned with rude paintings, relics of which are yet 
to be seen. In one comer is the secret hole where the 
duke kept his treasure in those lawless days when every 
man was compelled to be his ow^u banker. Our guide then 
conducted us, in succession, to the chapel and the judg- 
ment-hall, rattUug away in a mixture of bad French and 
stiU worse German, which we found it extremely difficult 
to follow. A^oining the judgment-hall is a small chamber, 
fraught with still more terrible associations than any which 
had preceded. It was the torture-room. At the sound 
of these words the mind involuntarily reverts to the 
Tower of Landtmy and Harrison Aiusworth's novels in 
gemand. Here, aUs ! is proof that whatever fiction has 
invented has by no means exceeded the reality. The 
pulleys are yet to be distinctly seen iu the oeiliug from 
which the poor wretches were suspended by cords, while 
the soles of their feet were actually burnt with hot irons. 
The marks of these hot irons on the woodwork are even 
now trooeable. Of course it would be imposable to con- 
ceive an old castle without its secret dongeons and trap- 
doors, its winding staircases and hidden passages. Chillon 
has its share of these never-failing accessories of romance. 
One spot, which our guide pointed out to us, struck me 
particularly ; it seemed to put the comhle to the horrors 
whidk had been enacted here. Fancy a small trap-door 
which, when thrown open, reveals to view three stone 
steps, seemingly the first three iu a long flight leading to 
some subterraneous part of the Ch&teau. Here the victim 
was brought, and by a refinement of cruelty difficult to be 
imagined in these times, was informed that he was on the 
point of being liberated. Before him was an image of the 
Virgin, to which he was directed to offer up a thanks- 
giviug for his release. He was then ordered to descend 
the steps which would lead him by an underground 
passage into the open air. He put hu foot on the first, 
on the second — on the third. Then slowly, in the dark- 
ness, one COB picture him putting out his foot and feeling 
for the fourth. Alas! there was no fourth I At this 
moment a piksh from behind sent the poor wretch, shriek- 
ing, into the abyss. A fall — down, down, down, — and he 
arrived at the bottom either with bones crushed by the 
force of the shock, or perhaps, more happily, a corpse. I 
say more happily, for in the cose of those who were not 
killed on the spot, the trap-door was closed over them, 
and they were left to perish with hunger. 

It was a relief, in one sense, to turn from this dreary 
spot, jmd to be recalled to more human associations, by 
going over the kitchen and dining-room — although one 
wonders, indeed, that any one could either eat or drink 
with the knowledge that such scenes were passing around 
them. These antique apartments, with their wainscoted 
walls, are now turned into a species of armoury for the 
reo^tion of cannon and nuHtary accoutrements, the castle 
being converted into a species of ordnance storehouse 
for the reeeption of weapons, which it is to be hoped nmy 
rust there without ever being called into use. 

A glance from the windows ol the castle completed 
our survey. A scene more enchanting it would be diffi- 
cult to picture. At our feet the bine and dear waters of 
the lake — ^the scene a little marred, perhaps, by the preo- 
enoe of the steamboat, which at that moment passed us 
with its crew of Cockney tourists; opposite, the tall 
mountains of Savoy with peaks dothcd in snow ; to the 
left, the little town of Viueneuve, wi^ its phun behind 
broken at last by the summits of the Alps; to the ri^t, 
the smooth espouse of the lake with its shores dad 
with shelving vineyaids, and intcrq»ersed with neat 
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villages. It would need but a few English comforU to 
make a residence of a few months in so sweet a coontry a 
very pleasant aifair. 

As we rode back in the evening from Vevay, we could 
note for many miles a little white speck at the end of the 
lake, which was all that remains visible at Lansanne of 
thefiunous Ch&tean de Chillon. 

Jakabisk. 



PERRINE : 

A TALE or. LA TBNDEE. 

It was in the time of the first French Revolution, in one 
of those intervals when the Breton peasant took breath 
from his brave bnt fruitless struggle in the defence of 
his liberty against its so-called friends, that one day in 
autumn, a ttul young man, in the remains of a blue 
uniform and with a soldier^s knapsack, was approaching 
a place called Butte des Chateaux, one of the most 
picturesque spots of La Vendee. He crept along under 
the thickets, still wet with the mists of a chill autumn 
morning, till he reached, while casting cautious glances 
around, the window of a small cottage ; and then, 
endeavouring to get his head through the festooning vine, 
he peered anxiously in at the narrow and dim panes to 
see if Perrine was there, and she was there, — a young, fair 
girl, alone, and sitting near the fireplace, with her h^ on 
her hand, which had for some moments ceased to play its 
task of spinning. She was sighing, and it was for love. 
Robert, her sweetheart, had left her to serve in the 
republican army, and had not come back with his 
brethren when they determined to fight for the king. 
Could it be that like the sailor who learns to love the 
ship that he has seen so often brave the tempest, Robert 
has learned to love a banner whose bloody stains he no 
longer perceived through the smoke of the enemy's 
firing ? " It must be so," she thought. Her father, 
indeed, believed him dead. " Otherwise he would come 
back," he said. " And now that we have fought without 
him, it is better he were dead. How could he, Perrine, 
ever again come near you ? Disgrace would follow him 
here, and I could not let him in, for you are my daugh- 
ter ; and up daughter of mine shall marry any man 
who has never fired at a gendarme trom behind a hedge. 
Moreover, have I not sw<^n with my brethren, on the 
altar of our church, puUed down by the Blues, " Death 
to aU who have not abjured the enemies of God and 
the king." 

And now the pale sunray which fell through the 
window on the damp and uneven floor of the Breton 
cottage, while the young girl was thus musing over her 
hopes and her fears, wa» intercepted a moment by 
the head of the soldier who had approached with so 
much dread and was now gazing with so much emotion. 
Her eyes were fixed on the ground ; she perceived the 
passing shadow, and one glai^ at the casement told her 
whose it was. 

" Robert I " she cried, as she started up. 

"Hush! "he said. 

She heard not the word, but she saw him put his 
finger on his lips, and she ran to let him in. The farm- 
servants were all in the grazing-ground, a great way off, 
and that morning her father had been rubbing his car- 
bine with his coat-sleeve, for there was to be a review 
near the Cross of Maletroit, in preparation for a new 
campaign, now that the corn was cut. She was there- 
fore quite alone. He came in and sat down beside her. 
He took her hand and pressed it in both his hands ; and 
while she felt that, he trembled; he said after a 
moment's silence, and pushing back the long hair that 
hung over his forehead — ** Perrine, here I am ; I have 
come bade, but the whole way I have been hiding like a 



criminal. You do not know it, but they wanted to send 
me down here to fight against you. The moment I 
heard the order, I threw down my firelock. There is a 
man attached to every regiment who wears on his head a 
red cap, and carries with him the guillotine for the 
punishment of the disaffected, for such there are, even 
under the fire of the enemy. This man passed sentence 
of death upon me. "Yes, of death," he added; "and 
when I heard it, I said, * Let me at lea&i die at home, and 
after seeing Perrine once more.' And now that I have 
come to you, now that I have had one look at you, and I 
see that you love me still, and that you will weep as you 
think of me when the spring again covers with grass the 
gi-ave in which thev will lay me, now let them come 
when they like. I know the oath my countrymen have 
taken, and I know my fate at their hands ; but I am a 
soldier, and will not blench at death fr^m a soldier's 
musket. Perhaps, however, they might do better to 
keep their balls for their enemies, soon to be upon them, 
for as to me, I feel I need them not to die." 

And in truth, he was very ill ; his wound had re-opened 
in the long and tiresome journey, and £ever was raging in 
his frame. 

Perrine got up to give him a drink ; and just as the 
pale lips of the solcUer touched the glass she held to 
them, she exclaimed, " Here's my father 1" for the joyous 
bark of a dog, welcoming his master, gave but too sure 
indication of his arrival. 

He was not alone. Roland was with him, whom the 
peasants called " Kill-Blue," for he had never been known 
to spare an enemy, even after he had thrown down his 
arms and on his knees implored mercy from his con- 
queror. He was formerly one of the guards of the 
chateau, and was paying court to Perrine when her father 
betrothed her to Robert ; and the preference uniformly 
evinced by the young girl for the latter, had kindled in 
the mind of R<uand an enmity which the absence of his 
rival had not extinguished. Many even attributed his 
ferocious cruelty after engagements to associations re- 
vived by the sight of the same uniform with that worn 
by Robert ; and more than once his soldiers had heard 
him say, as he saw a man fall from a shot aimed by his 
practised and sure hand, " If it were but he !" 

The war had not made him give up his pretensions to 
Perrine, whose fi&ther, attracted by his courage and repu- 
tation, wished lor the match to take place. He some- 
times spoke of it to his daughter, but never long together, 
for her eyes used to fill with tears, and she always turned 
them in the direction of the old press where she kept, 
locked up, the dress, and even the wreath, she was to 
have worn on the day she was to have married Robert. 

" Hide from him! oh, hide!" she cried, as she came 
from hastily reconnoitering. " It is he ; I knew him be- 
fore he reached the willow-tree. It is Roland with my 
father. Woe is me if he finds you here. Robert, hide 
from him. His carbine never missed its man : he would 
kill you under my very eyes." 

He had risen to go out, as if the thought of sparing 
his betrothed the dreadful sight had impelled him forth ; 
but he was too weak, and was obliged to lean for support 
against the door of the press, which she had opened. 
"Here, here!" she cried; and, pushing him into the 
narrow hiding-pkoe, she suddenly dosed the door, for- 
getting that, as the press was massive and without even a 
chink to admit air, he must, if not speedily released, be 
suffocated. 

The father entered ; he saw Perrine turning the key. 
" Oh, I see what you have been at!" he exdaimed. 
" You are at your old tricka, grieving over what you have 
got locked up in that press." 

" And what has she got in it ?" said Roland, as he 
struck the old piece of fomiture with the butt-end of his 
musket. 
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" Nothing," she cried, tarning deadly pale, " nothing 
but noy wedding-dress and the wreath that I was to have 



worn. 



It 



" Yes, yes," said the Vendean, with frowning brow, 

you need not tell me ; I know it all. But, since you 
have been looking at it, pray tell us, is it still white as 
ever? My grandmother used to say that three red spots 
on the middle rose betokened early widowhood, and a 
bbick pip — a single black pip — on the bridal-wreath is a 
sure sign that he whom the betrothed is waiting for so 
anxiously is no longer worthy of her whose first thought 
every morning is, * When will he come back? * " 

" And surely both the red and the black spots must be 
there," said the father, " when a daughter of a loyalist, 
faithful to his country, has pledged her faith to a soldier of 
the revolution. Yes, Perrine, you ought to forget him, 
and you must. Roland shall be your husband ; and you 
must put marriage with Robert out of your head." 

There was a strange sound — a slight but fearful sound, 
firom the press. 

Perrine alone heard it. She darted forward to open 
the soldier's hiding-place, for the thought Hashed upon 
her that he had fainted firom want of air. 

But she checked herself, as Roland said, " Robert ! why 
only this very day the council has passed sentence of death 
upon him, and if he should ever come back " 

*' He wiU never come back," said the old man ; " his 
mother died of grief at his not coming to fight for his 
country, and his father has cursed him." 

And again came a sound from the press, but this time 
still more feeble and more prolonged. It was like the 
death-rattle of suffocation. 

" Save him ! save him !" she shrieked. 

She tried to turn the key, but it resisted aU her efforts ; 
and then the thought occurred to her that it was he who 
was preventing the press being opened, and she desisted. 

" Save him 1 save him ! " cried Rohmd. " What else 
could you say, or how else would you say it, if he were 
there, with my musket ready for him?" And retreating 
a few steps, he brought his gun to bear on the old press. 

She uttered a scream. " Do not frighten her, Rohmd," 
said the fiither. " Be easy," added he, turning to Perrine ; 
" powder is too dear, and we have too good use for it to 
amuse ourselves with firing at a bridal wreath." He then 
whispered to Roland ; and notwithstanding her terror, she 
distinctly heard him saying, " It is all settlel now, and I 
give you the word of a soUUer she shall wear for you this 
white wreath, and that before long." And they went out 
together. 

She was left alone, and this time the press was opened. 

There were more than three red spots on the bridal 
wreath. 

As Roland had said, it was a true token of widowhood. 



POPPING THE QUBSTION. 

What a curious sensation that is which troubles a man 
upon such a mission ! Why does the elegantly arranged 
sentence, studied with so much care, in order alike to 
avoid formality and £uniliarity, begin to seem bald, and 
bold, and bungling, just as it is about to be wanted? 
Why is it finally revised upon the coarse mat in the hall, 
and utterly rejected upon the silky mat in the landing ? 
Why do you feel cholong, as with thirst, and yet could 
not drink the efixir of life if it were presented to you ? 
Why would you pay a hundred guineas a step to have the 
staircase twice as long as it is, and yet you go up as 
hastily as if yon were escaping from a poor rektion? 
Why does that pleasing bow, with which yon have so 
often stooped to conquer — ^you know it — seem to you at 
once a great deal too low, and a great deal too dight, and 
altogether abominable ? Why do yon wish yon had pat 



on that other cravat ? In short, why is your sense so 
keenly awakened to the cutward man, and to the outside 
phrase, and why do you forget that you have hitherto 
h>oked like a gentleman and sjioken like a philosopher, 
and generally done your duty in that state of me in which 
it has pleased Providence to place you, and that there is 
no particular reason why, at one o'clock this fine day, 
you should make a failure ? Is it a satisfactory answer 
to say that all this is because there sits in the low chair 
near the window, in that drawing-room, a bright-«yed 
young person of the other sex, who, if you could only 
see it, can hardly hold her crochet -work for her tremour ; 
who knows intensely well what you mean and what you 
are come for, and who designs to make you the kindest 
possible answer, poor thing ! if she should be able to find 
proper words, and who, in the mean time, is in about as 
fit a condition to criticise you as I am to correct the 
Jupiter Symphony or the Nautical Almanac. — Jtpem 
Court, by Shirley Brooke. 



WORK FOR THE POET. 

Wake not thy lyre in lofty chords, 
With mythic transcendental words 

Sublimely swelling. 
Like wayworn men with dusty feet. 
Came Angels to Gomorrah's street. 

And Abraham's dwelling. 

And thus in humble guise and speech 
Should Poesy approach and teach 

The sad and lowly. 
Till, as their hearts within them bum. 
The hidden glory they discern : 

Their guest is holy 1 

Thus the Ditinest upon earth. 
Light-crowned before the stars had birth. 
By the wayside and household hearth 

Used simple phrases : 
Familiar things of toil, and rude, 
With sacred beauty He imbued, 
Teaching the earnest multitude 

His Father's praises. 

Seedtime and harvest, rocks and sand. 
The common objects near at hand. 

To poor men's vision : 
The lone sea-shore, the dty's strife, 
The Desert and the Mount, were rife 
With lessons of another life. 

And wrought His mission. 

Poet, go fling on worldly gloom 
Ood's light, the chamel to illume. 

Dry bones renewing : 
Love ! Hope ! the burthen of thy prayer. 
Shall purify the choking air : 
Go, soothe and heal a soul's despair ; 

Up, and be doing ! 

Eliza Craven Greex. 
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STRIKES. 

EvBBi now and then sometMng Iskes place whicl »howB 
IS that the condiUona of aoeiety »re not properly or per- 
maDcntl; adjiiateil. We know indeed that permanent 
ammgeinenW, when the circumstances around us are 
condtantl]' shifting, ure impossible, and eo (he evidence of 
that fed does not cause anj wooaer, but there is Bome- 
Ihing conaected with it which, if thought of, might cause 

e astonishment. There are do settled means of ad- 
justing the varjing circumatances of classes to the con- 
stantly altering relations in which the; stand to each 
other. Strikes, be it remembered, are industrial wars, 
and have honors of their own scarcely surpassed by those 
of physical warfare. If they do not actually ahed blood, 
they waste life and the energies upon which life depends, 
they spread iniaery and low auffering, they eipend trea- 

e, and they impede prt^T^as. They are war* in another 

m. They are full of animonties, hatreds, rerenges, 
and lometimea of turbulence. We may caU them civil 

s, and we question ifthni results are moch lesa melan- 
choly than those of actual conOict. The rntninee of an 
invading army into England would scarcely produce more 
than a geaenl strike of labour. What is remarkable, 
. is, that for these civil wars there te no mediation. A 
Peace Society, with ita arbitration projects, is sa^y wanted 
a prevent their occurrence ; but maay members of the 
Peace Society sre belligerents in these industrial struggles. 
They will not let Bussia go to war with Turkey, nor Eng- 
land with France, nor Austria with either, without aug. 
ons of " good offices ," but they see wars of classes, 
they even mingle in them, and not only do not proffer 
arbitration, but reject it when it is olTered, They take 
their stand upon that world-old platform of Might. They 
are conductiag their own business ; they are the best 
jadgea of what they ought to do ; they will brook no in- 
terference ; they wiU do what they can without reference 
o what others think they ought. These are not peace 
doctrines, but as those doctrines arc applied to only one 
form of war, the inconsistency is not noticed. The law 
stands by and prevents either par^&aminBicting iiguries 
on pciaon, protecting, perhapa— so far as can be gathered 
from the obscuriliea of its text and the uncertainty of its 
interpretation,— the employers rather more than the em- 
ploj^ed. Possibly that is all law can, in the present state 
of the world, do. An indiistrisl peace and arbitration 
:ty to reconcile these differences is the desidervlum. 



When, congresaei can produce amity between those who 
are in habits of daily intercourse, they may try their 
hand with jarring nations with some hope of success, 
they CBunot do that, how can they eipect to inSuei: 
Kaisers and Ciars ? "What hope is there of peace till the 
combative propensitiea are stilled ? And these industrial 
faetion-flghts arc as sure tokens of their activity as 
mustering of armies and the gathering of fleets. Let the 
Peace Society think of these things, and look at the work 
they base close at hand. Peace, like charitj-, should begin 
at home. If it docs not begin there, it is not likely tc 
spread abroad. Far-off peace efforts are like efforts te 
Christianiic Timhuctoo, while we suBer our own alleys and 
back slums to relapse into worse than Paganiam. 

Of the frequency of these strikes, we need not aay any- 
thing to remind those who live in the world and read the 
newspapers. Lately they have been almost every-day 
occurrences, showing that in this era of civilisation ooi 
industrial relations are more unsettled than ever. Let ua 
see how many we can count up in the course of a 
months. There was the great strike of the engineer!, 
which eicited ao much public agitation and discussion, • 
strike of the collier saUora, a strike of the shipwrigbta on 
the Tyne, a strike of the mill hands, a strike of the weavers 
and spinners, a strike of the hoot and shoe makers, « 
strike of the carpenters and builders, a strike of the agri- 
cultural and dock labourers, and a strike of the cabmen. 
All these and more might be enumerated since the lime of 
the Great Eibibition, which Has to open an era of peace 
and industrial prosperity. They have cost in the ag- 
gregate more than the annaiation of an Indian province 
or a Caffre war. A fight with Russia would be less eipen- 
sivc. The loss may be reckoned by millions, forproperty 
which might have been produced and was not, is as mndi 
lost aa though it were first made and afterwards destroyed. 
Everybody has suffered and nobody has gained ; mam; ~ 
turera have sacri&^ both capital and profits, labonrtn 
wages, and ahopkeepers custom. Public and private 
charity has been call^ into play, and the aggregate wealth 
of the world has been diminished. Possibly some Uvea 
have been indirectly lost, and certainly many have been 
shortened by suffering. What could war do worae than 
that ? And still the quarrel is not settled. It may break 
ont again to-morrow, and there is no authority which d 
be appealed to to stop it. 

We do not mean to enter lai^y into the morality of 
strikea. The question is one of politieal eoonomy, and 
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political economy is governed by other than moral con- 
siderations. An eminent writer on the subject has stated 
that political economy has nothing to do with morality. 
He does not mean to say by that, that it is necessarily 
immoral, but simply that it has no more to do with 
morality than mathematics or chemistry. That (ritygen 
and hydrogen combine in certain proportions^ and Uiil 
each side of aft equilateral triangle is of equal length, are 
facts which do not belong to any system of ethics, and 
political economy claims to depend on its own &cts, and 
have ita own niles. Many may point to an obvious 
difforence between the application of fiied rules to insen* 
sible matter and to sentient beings, and maintain that 
morality should be an ingredient in all rektions between 
man and man. Abstractedly they are right, but prac>- 
tically the world has not arrived at the point where it can 
^preeiate the distinction. Cktmmerce treats men as pro- 
dudBg-machines just as war regards them as destrqymg- 
machitaes, and commerce a|^d war roll on without regard 
to individual happiness or misery. " Bank and file *' or 
" fcaodB " count ror but IHtfe ill eomparison with victory 
er giin. Glory and Maauncm alike ooMpy a huger space 
in tiie world's eye than their instruments. A gr«at moral 
and social change must take place before that is other- 
wise, and the day has not yet arrived for that. In the 
Aieantime we must deal with what is. This is what is. 
An the industry of the world is mainly dmried on by two 
totnpeting elasses : those who hat« the raw material on 
which industry exerts itsdf, — those who are willing fior 
Wagn to etnend their labour upon the raw nuterial. It 
is sheer folly to say that these are not competing 
classes, for th<gr do compete. It is simple verbiage to 
aUege that they have a common interest, for they each 
have individual interests, which act with greater power, 
leading them to struggle for antagonistic ends. It boots 
not to say that the classes are so merged into each other 
that it is impossible to separate them. They may blend 
at their edges, so that we cannot draw the etact boundanr 
hmbi just as amphibious animals teem to form the link 
between deaiiens of the land and of the sea ; yet the great 
masses of each v e well defined. The one class gives pay 
for labour, the other gives labour for pay. There nuiy be 
some who do both, but they are the exceptions to the rule. 
Now, both of these classes act upon one maxim, and that 
maxim sets them at war with each other. It is the f^- 
trade m<itto,— " Buy in the cheapest, and sell in the 
deanst market." If an employer can get a man to work 
for one shilling a day, he will not give two. If a man can 
sell his labour for a pound a week, he will not take fifteen 
shillings. That is the hinge of the whole wages question 
as it stands at present. It is one of ability to get> and 
power to wait, not of morality. The employer may be 
versing toward ruin ; the employed will not work for him 
Ibr leas than he can get elsewhere. The employed may 
he pinched and famine-stricken, his wife ragged, his home 
■uacnble, his children growing up into vagrants, the 
employer will not give him mora than another man with- 
out wife or &mily Is ready to do the same work for. 
Morality has litUe or nothing to do with it. Some 
^ole may say this is cold-blooded : we answer it is poli- 
tical economy. We do not give it as opinion, we only 
teeognise it as fhct. We do not vouch for it as the highest 
Wisdom, we only see that it is the world's wisdom, such 
ae it i»,-^the rule of commercial conduct by which the 
mass of men era regulated. Then it is. we must make 
the best of it ie/ore We caa alter it^ and we must view 
strikes in relation to it. 

Is it wise for men to strike? Let us ask another 
question. Is it wise for men to strive to better their 
condition ? What does the world say to that ? It an- 
swers with one voice, " Yes." Then we must, we sup- 
pose, admit what cannot be controverted — it must be 
wtoe ftv mtt to etrike if they ean make the strike m^ 



eestful. That is the point to be considered — ^withia, of 
course, certain limits. It would not, for example, be 
wise to force masten, under the pressure of contracts, to 
give such wages as would cripple trade ; that would be 
"killing the goose which lays the golden eggs;" bat 
short of that the employed are right to get all they cm. 
The elements, however, which go to make up a suceMsfid 
strike require grave consideration. If the supply of 
labomr is greatly in excess of the demlAid Ibr it| then 
etrikes must fail. It is impossible to penuade meA who 
are asking tor work ai present prices to keep mt wbca 
othen T^eet the work unless at hi^er teims. 1%oae 
who are Dttt^ it must be remembered, are trying to get 
what they can as well as those who are in. When the 
labour is of that kind which may be performed by machi- 
nery, then strikes are likely to fail, and by bringing steam 
into action permanently duress the condition of tin 
labourer. So, too^ success cannot be predicted when a 
strike takes place in a trade which has its seasons during 
a temporary lulL Another cause of failure is when a 
large stock of the products of a particular land of labour 
is stored up, and the immediate cessation of work is not 
fidt by the puUie. Another general eanae of defeat k, 
that strikes take place at periods of general distress, pre- 
cisely when the men have the least resouroiis to sustain 
them. They are then the ebullitions of impatience at 
present suffering, not the movements of foreth6Qght fore- 
casting the fiiture ; and the employen, haying prwparty to 
fall back on, can wait till the men are started iirfe adh- 
mission. 

Paasing ^m the general view of causes and effscta, 
let us take some specific instances in order to iHnatrate 
our meaning. First, a glaoce at the great engineer strike. 
That was a strike which, we believe, stands amost alone when 
we consider its motives. It was not a strike for inereaae 
of wages, but to diminish the hours of work. The engi- 
neers did not want more pay for a day's waik, but w!jf 
wanted to tax overtime, so that it should net be ptne- 
tised. Morally we believe they were right. 'naRwas 
a greater number of men than would suffice te do the 
work required to be done without overtime^ and they 
wanted all to be moderately employed instead of sosne 
working over hours, and othere not working at alL But 
morality does not, as we said before, affect the question; 
and the result proves that practically they were wnmg. 
The government of industry is a despotism, llioae who 
have the power rule. There is nothing empley«n ate 
more jealous of than their power. They would lk«t anb- 
Biit to be " dictated to " in the management of " Aeir 
own " establiahments. No matter wheUier the kagnage 
used was that of petition or of demand, any atteai^ to 
restrict the houn they thought proper to work they re- 
garded as "dictation," and they would not be coerced. Pro- 
bably, though this was the ostensible ground the manufiic- 
turera took, they saw something behind. If by the abolition 
of overtime all the " hands " were employed, that Woold 
make a future strike more suceessfm. In additioa to 
that, in order to do the same work in less time with 
more hands they must augment their machinery, and tbaft 
amounted to embarking more a^ital without an inereaae 
of profit. It was not only power that was at stake, it 
was profit also, and so the master ennneera made a deter- 
mine resistance. The men had a uurge ftmd of several 
thousand poundSf but then there were thousands depend- 
ing on it, and the employen were very ridi too. Bcaidea, 
there was a large surplus of labour, indieated by tbe 
reason for asking for the discontinuance of oveitine, and 
nart of their work coUld be done by machinery. I^ttk 
oy littie workmen who did not belong to the league eane 
in, and steam was set to do its utmost, and after a pra> 
longed contest of many weeks the men had to go back to 
work at the old wages terms, and under more stringent 
conditions than before. They had expended fhdr wholo 
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fimd, and more, for ihiej had borrowed and burdened 
their society by a debt, they had sacrificed their wageB^ 
and infiieted a loss of many thousands on the tnannfee- 
tnrers. That was all, unless we may reckxm this contin» 
gent good reanlt, that probably both parties were tanght 
stMh a lesson as is likely to render strikes and causes fitf 
strikes less frequent for the fbtnre. 

One of the most ictnarkable fSBatwea in this gnnd 
battle of classes was the appeal made to the great body 
of the pttblie. While the enploycfrs btemly npodinted att 
eztraneons interference, the men appesled to the nation 
and to a sense of jnstice. This appeal was made as per" 
haps no appeal of the working classea ever was before. 
It was urged, with an ability and moderation which 
etrinced a great advanee of intdligence. The workers for 
wages showed that» in )^nt of intellect they were Aiily 
up to the level of the payers of wages. That, at least) must 
be conceded ; but the appdlants stood on bad economical 
ground. The sense 6f jostiee in the public in snch cases 
is weak, — ^not strong enough, at all eveai^ to lead to 
action. The public will interf^ when its accomkiioda* 
tion is lessened or ft is incouTenieneed or hurt, but not 
else. When the engineers struck) if. Smith wanted to go 
to Gravesend, a steamboat was ready — or to Birming^ 
ham, a loeomotiTe was waiting. Smith did not feel the 
strike. Why should he interfere ? So, if the mill hands 
Were sU to strike to-morrow. Brown could buy a carpet 
for his parlour, or Mrs. Green find a dress or a ribbon in 
the first shop ahe walked into. What, then, was a strike 
of operatives to them ? If,* indeed, a strike of all the 
bakers were to happen, that would be h different affair. 
There is no store of the baker's labour. That is a eom- 
modity only supplied fh>m hand to mouth. If there were 
no rolls for breakfest, or bread to cut sandwiches for 
lunch, then Smith and Brown and Oreen would get up an 
outcry. They would write lettere to the 2Vmm, and attend 
public meetings^ and appeal to the Legislatuft) and get 
the matter settled, if not justly, at all events somehow. 
In other cases it must just settle itself. 

The strike of the cabs is an exam^ of that. Full as 
it is of ludicrous associations, there is fbod for aome grave 
thought in it. Passing by bewildered commercial travel- 
lers, puzzling how to get to the station with two carpet^ 
bags and a box ; and ladies in silks and satins, broiling in 
unaccustomed walks, and resting on th6 seats t>f Waterloo 
Bridge; and tmcks, wheelbarrows, and donkey-carts, 
called on to convey passengers and luggage ; and memben 
of Parliament compelled to plod their weary Way home at 
night, there is something in the cab strike worth thinking 
of. It was a strike of capitalists and labourers, cab owners 
and cabmen, against an Act of Parliament regulating their 
businesses and fixing their prices. Recollect these are 
the legislative days of " unlimited competition." Fancythe 
indignation of the shopkeeper, if the two Houses of Par- 
liament and the QueM ordered him to keep his shop in a 
certain condition, and abide by an arbitrary tariff for his 
prices. The traders would turn the world upside down at 
such an outrage. Well, if the principle of unlimited com- 
petition U to govern, there is no more reason why Bill 
Grub, the cabman, sh6nld be prevented making his own 
bargain than Mr. Tomkins, the grocer. The one sets th« 
price he thlbkt pKifet on Oongon — why not the other on 
a rid« from Westminster to Bayswattt- ? l%ere is no 
theoretical reason, but there is a practical one. Th6 
public convenience and the public safety demands that the 
trade in public vehicles should be in some way regulated, 
for reasons which do not apply to other trades, and " th« 
))rinciple " is quietly sunk. Up to a eertain point, cabby 
recognises that fkct, and submits to it; but when tbt 
reins are puUed too tight, or the whip is api^ied too freely, 
he wiU kick as well as his horse. So, when the neW Act 
passed, London found itself in what somebody called " a 
paMnthesis of vehiculttrity." 



The strike of the calmien was not, in a national pdint 
of view, nearly so important an affair aa that of the engt» 
ne^rs: their claims were advocated with lese show of 
talent, but they succeeded much better. Hie reason is 
obvious. Gab-work only lasts while it is being done. 
Ton cannot save up cab-rides, and store them and kec^ 
them u ybu can ailks or machinery. The lack of caba 
was fett instantly, as the lack of loaves would be — Mi too, 
in its full fbrce by those who teake laws ; and the august 
legislative assembly, with most undignified haste and with 
anxious protestations, which very few bctoved^ that it was 
not acting on compulsion, retralced some of its steps, and 
coaxed the knights of the wlnp back to their occupatioii. 
There is a moriil in that which those who strike maf 
study. 

We have spent so much apace already on this artidla 
that we must sti^ without noticing several important dar* 
cumstances affecting strikes. The effect of etnigretion ih 
particular deserves consideration, and we shall retom to 
that at another opportunity. We have tried to show the 
footing Upon which the question ttaHj stands — ^the fbot- 
ing of power ; and we commode with one remark, whloU 
may be useM at the presebt moment. The striket el 
skiUed labour are more formidable now than erer they 
were, and more likely to be successfisd. The strike of thft 
dock men shows that there is a larger surplus thim wnt 
supposed of unskilled labour available, and that those whd 
have nothing but that to offer must wait for " the good 
time coming." 



A CHAPTER ON ROILING STONIJS. 

Tablb-tuknino has turned heads enough of late, but 
there have always been plenty of silly people long bbfore 
people dreamt they had any magnetism in their compo- 
sition. " Rolling stones " are among the number. 

Now we are the last people in the world to wish a mMl 
to stick to one course of conduct, whether it be profitaUe 
or not. Circumstances around us are perpetually changing) 
and we must change too. To be content with what W% 
are, is to shut ourselves out from all possible improve- 
ment, and to Inake ourselves laughing-stocks in the midM 
of a geaention who are too sharp not to be active, and 
whose wants^ as wdl as inclinations, are perpetually urging 
than on, and making them think of scheme after scheme. 
No sooner does one plan fail, than your man of business 
has another on the stocks. If coals won't do, he invests 
in potatoes ; if eoals and potatoes won't do, he buys a pig, 
and contracts with a brewhouse for a cheep supply of 
grains. AH of us, high and low, must change a little 
sometimes — from the cabinet minister who " goes into 
committee " about the Pongo-Native Anti-rlothing Society 
(having previouriy voted against even a first reading) td 
the costermonger who gives up "green stuff" on Good 
Friday, and invests his whde capital and credit ill Salt 
fish. 

All this is vnry good, proper, and creditable. But frmt 
" rolling stones " affect a different sort of change. They 
do not change because what they are doing does not 
prosper, but because they have not patience to give ft !a 
chance. They do not take up some new pursuit becanlie 
there is a sound probability of its success, but because it 
is new, and they are tired of their previous employment. 

Look at Lord Flutt^rtown. He is as miserable as 
£IS,000 a year and nothing to do can make atny 
man who has wasted his time at school, at college, ofi the 
continent, and at home. When he went abroad, he would 
have got through idl Europe in three weeks, if any c6n^ 
veyance could have managed it ; and the consequence ift, 
that his lordship is as ignorant of Aix-la-Chapelle o^ 
Berlin as if they were both on his own estate. 

Lord Flutteitown began life (if such a youth can be 
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said ever to bare ^ved I) as a stanch Tory — that is to say, 
he voted for everything which old Lord Monktown voted 
for, and never asked himself why. This grew monotonous, 
and he went over to the Whigs. 

No one oonld account for the change. Some said that 
the minister had frowned at him ; others said that the 
minister had smiled at some one whom he disliked. The 
Bev. Coney McCatch, his college tutor and tnfthnnter, 
tried to appear as if he believed that his lordship really 
had a motive for doing so ; and Lord Flnttertown grew 
•0 tired of his new politics, that he went to Constantinople 
before the season waa half over. Since this time his lord- 
ship has been engaged to Lady Flora Yilette Mars, the 
heiress of liord Virago, to Miss Lavinia Turnout, the 
ballet-dancer, and hm a dozen others. He has fought 
two duds with indignant brothers, has paid damages tlnee 
times for breach of promise, and only escaped being Ideked 
downstairs by the rapidity with which he walked down. 
His lordship is as far off from a happy marriage u from 
ancoesa in politics. 

If yon had known Frank Heath, yon would have said 
that he waa a clever boy, and that a superior man would 
be the fruits of such early abilities. He learnt with rapidity, 
remembered easily, and took an interest in everything he 
did. But, unhappily, he took an interest in too many 
things, and his mind was in a peipetaal sttte of tranaition 
from one object to another. 

A quick deposition is not always a sound one. The 
very focility with which you acquire knowledge of one 
subject, forms a temptation to start on to the next one before 
you have done aught but skim the surface. Frank was 
terribly wayward in this respect ; and the more he leamt, 
the less he knew of anything soundly. 

A very good school, it was thought, would concentrate 
his efforts, and by creating an emulation, to which he 
was by no means insensible, lead him to aim at excellence 
in some fixed deiartment, rather than flit about in mere 
wantonness of ability. His fother had left him but a 
moderate snm, sufficient to give a start, but nothing 
more, and all his friends felt how important it was for 
him to " get on." 

His first days at school were bright ones. The novelty 
of the place, the excitement of a number of companious, 
and the responsibility which a clever boy fods for his 
conduct as wdl as his success, all seemed to promise well. 
His excellent memory had already rendered him a master 
of many things at which schoolboys have to toil long and 
severely. False quantities or conoQrds were seldom found 
in his exerdses ; and at the end of the first half-year, he 
came in for the second prize, and received the hearty con- 
gratulations of friends, who were no less surprised than 
delighted. All seemed weU, and it was hoped that the 
desultory boy would subside into the steady scholar, and 
ultimately go np to college with a sdiool exhibition, get 
a fellowship, and win honour and prosperity. 

But in an evil hour Frank discovered that he had some 
taste for drawing, and a few weeka spent in the countxy 
gave him an intense passion for sketching from nature. 
His holiday task lay neglected, while he roamed from field 
to fidd, and spent all his allowance, and many a " tip," 
in pencils and paper. It was a rational taste, and who 
could object to it? 

But when he went back to school, his master looked a 
little disappointed. Frank was not "A 1" as to vacation 
work, and he had persuaded his guardians to let bim take 
drawing-lessons, and had also brought a flute with him, 
on which he practised at seasons whidi Ctssar^s Cowtmeu- 
tarie* and Jlryil ought to have occupied. He was no 
longer at the head of the second class. A lucky coup 
wotdd ftwquentiy give him the ascendant, but he would 
again fall ingloriously down ; and a " sUding-seale " was 
the only fair system whereby to estimate his position. 
He made rapid progress in drawing, and went home with 



such a collection of mouths, eyes, noses, windmills, cot- 
tages, casUes, and stumps of trees, that even his guardian 
could not reproach him with idleness, but " wished he 
would stick more to Latin and Greek." 

The drawing fit did not last long. An unlucky visit to 
Chatham set our hero's mind on fire, and model steamers, 
ahips, and so on, were all he could think of. Meanwhile, 
he kept a respectable position in the school, while boys of 
inferior abilities rose above his head, and gained the sub- 
stantial honours while he waa seeking after the shadows. 

Frank left school with an excellent character, and 
without an exhibition, t . e, with good recommendations, 
and a clear loss of £60 a year and a university position. 
But he did not care. He had at that moment made up 
his mind that emigration was the only fitting opportunity 
for a man of talent } and the fit lasted six weeks, and waa 
abandoned. 

Yes ! for six weeks did Frank perambulate limdiotise 
and Blackwall, rmd " posters " of gigantic extent and 
florid composition ; study iq>ocryphd treatises on Sato to 
gti Monetf, and on buying sheep, swindling savages, and 
writing a book on emigration for £30 ! For six wed^s was 
he immersed in advertisements of outfits, varying from 
£33. 16s. 6d. induding a cornopean and a set of Ainsworth's 
novds, to £11. 19s. 11 |d. mcluding bowie-knife, fork, 
spoon, and corkscrew, all in one. But he could not make 
np his mind wlUther he should go, and so he went 
nowhere. 

He was now tempted into the study of medidne by his 
friend John Skdeton Keys, of the Gower Street Hospital ; 
and, we regret to say, medical studies did not tend much 
to the improvement of his habits. He was now at the 
dancerous age, and was soon carried headlong into the 
madstrom of a sodety of pleasure-seekers. He found the 
day too short for reasonable enjoyment, and he therefore 
slept away the hours of study to atone for the wear and 
tear of ^ssipation. A year or two of this course found 
him with impaired means and a constitution by no means 
improved, of age^ and come to years of tudiscretion. 

He had lost many a valuable friend, and gained many 
a dangerous acquaintance. His resources had dwindled 
away till nothing remained but what might just have 
saved a drowning man who had energy to " hold on." 
Poor Frank lacked this energy. He began to try bubbles. 
One day he bought a fow railway shares, and, by the 
management of his agent, made a decent success in 
disposing of them. He could not be content, but must 
needs adventure himself in a matter of which he knew 
nothing. Alas ! his losses soon trebled his small gains. 
And so he went on, gradually sawing away the brandi on 
which he rested, grinding down tiie small capital he 
possessed, till the sudden death, of his guardian left him 
whoUy, and most dangeroudy, dependent on himself. 
With a blank face he reedved tiie amsll balsnceremuQing 
for him at the banker's. Hundreds had dwindled into 
tensl 

Henceforth the sun of his life was set. Imperfectly 
educated in every department, his talents were specious 
rather than sound; and he found them least availakls 
where a definite prospect of demand offered itadf. It 
does most unfortunatdy happen, that your '* Jack of all 
trades " generally knows everything but what would be 
most important and nsefol at the precise moment yon 
want it ; and that, dthough fervid and enthudastic in 
pursuit of a new ol^ect, that object is sddom the one you 
would wish him to undertake. Thus, when a mtuation in 
a bank was offered, it was found that Frank "hated 
accounts ;" when an undermastership at Peterskin sdiool 
presented itself, his scholardiip had grown " rusty ;*' and 
ao poor IVank went on, getting nothing but an odd job 
now and then, and doing that in such a doubtful style as 
frequently to prevent his meeting with a second. 

He had tried almost every acheme. He had sent poetry 
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to joomals, the editors of which oonld, unhappily for him, 
distingaiah between attempt and effect. He had tried his 
"knack" at drawing; but knaek, withont cultivation, 
does as little in the arts as in anything else. Even the 
stage, that nnhappj resort for so many who have wasted or 
never developed tiieir better energies--the stage, with its 
smell of classic lamp-oil and unclassie pewter-pots — the 
stage, with its false glory and petty humiliations, had 
caught the mifortnnate youth, and he had runted, fretted, 
and strutted, and swallowed ironical cheers and sincere 
hisses. Rapidly was he sinking in the soeial scale. ' He 
had entered life withont vice either in disposition or pur- 
pose ; but he had entered it with no fixed principle, and 
with the careless indifference of one who thought of no 
responsibility beyond the passing hour. 

A man with no employment and no money muii be- 
come degraded. The finest (t.^. the working) parts of 
his character are suffered to lie dormant, and conscience 
itself becomes clogged with the sense of its own inactivity. 
And whither is it to turn ? The older such a man gets, 
the older do his faculties grow in proportion. Deprived 
of the healthy culture wUch exercise brings, robbed of 
the wholesome enjoyment of their "natural prerogative," 
they die one by one, and a moral apathy succeeds. It was 
so with our poor friend. He had frittmd away his early 
days without ever recognising one object in life ; he had 
lived through half-done actions, and his success had ever 
been stopped halfway. And when we met him one day 
in the Strand, woe-b^ne in look and miserable in attire, 
when we lent an insufficent trifle (we did our best) to 
stave off immediate want, we thought how many " rolling 
stones " are still rollinff, like he, drearily about the hard 
plain of this world, and how sad a thing is talent without 
that concentration which alone can " gather " the " moss," 
which the noble hoariness of an increasing and endurinff 
glory can collect around the fabric wldch ability has raised 
and perseverance strengthened. 

My dear young friend, are yon a rolling stone ? If so, 
the sooner you get squared, and polished, and built into 
the wall of some sound and steadfast pursuit, the better I 



ALBERT SMITH ON MONT BLANC. 

The rage for pictorial illustration is one of the features of 
the day. People are not content with hearing of the strange 
sights which travellers see, or reading books of foreign 
travel — they must see too. Panoramas have grown quite 
into a modem institufion. Gigantic pictures on miles 
of canvas, longer and broader than were ever dreamed of 
by the most extravagant of the votaries of " high art." 
In this way — and a capital way it is, too, for the best 
description will not enable us to form so good a notion 
of scenery as an effectively-painted picture — ^thousands 
have become acquainted with the most remarkable places 
in the world. We have had an opportunity of tracing 
the whole length of that giant of streams, the Mississippi ; 
of seeing the Pyramids amid the sands of Egypt ; and of 
becoming familiar with the overland route to India with- 
ont going out of the smoke of London ; but the most 
attractive and successful of these exhibitions is that of the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, got up by Mr. Albert Smith. 
"All the world and his wife " have been to see that, and 
if we may trust to report, the worthy couple have been 
amazingly entertained. It is impossible to say how much 
of this popularity is due to the panorama and how much 
to Albert Smith, who presides and describes, tells capital 
stories, and sings in first-rate style. Perhaps we 
may say that the panorama would not be half so attrac- 



tive withont the lecturer, nor the lecturer half so success- 
fnl withont the panorama. The charm belongs to the 
exercise of the fiwolties of hearing and seeing in happy 
combination. 

As a finale, we suppose, to his efforts to make Mont 
Blanc generally known, Albert Smith has published a 
volume entitled The Story of Mont JSlanc* in which he 
gives us a sketch of a part of his life, the history of the 
various ascents of " the monarch of mountains," and an 
account of his own adventures when he made the journey 
to the summit in 1861. Prom this book we learn that the 
Alps and Albert Smith are old aequaintanoes. When he 
was a medical student in Paris, he and a companion, both 
of them with light hearts and H^t pockets, made a 
pedestrian tour in Switzerland, knapsack on back and 
staff in hand. Afterwards, when he became a medical 
man, attached to an S^glish union, he painted and con- 
structed a panorama of mnoh more modest pretensions 
than the present one, and by its aid enHghtened the 
denizens of various literary institutes and mechanics' 
institutions ; and subsequently, when he had changed the 
lancet for the pen, and established himself in the world 
of literature, he made frequent trips to Chamouni when- 
ever opportunity offered of snatching a few weeks from 
his occupations ; but it was not till 1851 that he was 
enabled to compass the ascent of Mont Blanc and present 
its wonders to a metropolitan andienoe. 

A great part of the book is filled with accounts of 
former adventurers, and as they are more or less known, 
we pass over them without remark, extracting a few 
passages from the latter portion, which chronicles the 
author's exploits. On the 1st of August, 1851, having 
mmmaged out his old and well-wom knapsack, Bir. 
Smith took his seat in the same train of the South- 
Eastem Railway which bore the Lord Mayor and other 
members of the corporation on their visit to Paris. Ho 
waggishly remarks that the civic dignitaries, " not having 
a knapsack under their seat, lost all their luggage, as is, 
no doubt, chronicled in the City archives." The Channel 
passed, Mr. Smith made the best of his way to Chamouni, 
and aa soon as the weather permitted, in company with 
three young gentlemen belonging to the universities, 
sixteen guides, a numerous staff of porters, and a long 
cavalcade of admiring spectators, set off on the expedi- 
tion. We may take this as a specimen of the paths by 
which they journeyed :— 

"At a great many points the snow made bridges, 
which we Grossed easily enough. Only one was permitted 
to go over at a time ; so that, if it gave way, he might 
remain suspended by the rope attached to the main body. 
Sometimes we had to make long detours to get to the 
end of a crevice, too wide to cross any way ; at others, we 
would find ourselvea all wedged together, not daring to 
move, on a neck of ice that at first I could scarcely have 
thought adequate to have afforded footing to a goat. 
When we were thus fixed, somebody cut notches in the 
ice, and climbed up or down, as the case reouircd ; then 
the knapsacks were pulled up or lowerea; then we 
followed ; and, finally, the rest got on as they could. One 
scramble we had to make was rather frightful. The 
reader must imagine a valley of ice, very narrow, but of 
unknown depth. Along the middle of this there ran a 
eliff, also of ice, very narrow at the top, and ending 
suddenly, tho surface of which might have been fifteen feet 
lower than the top of this valley on either side, and on it 

• 7I# 5VMy ^ Mota Slmc-^Bj Albwt Smith. Loadoa : 
O. Bogoe. 18^. 
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we cotild not stand two abreast. A rough notion of a 
section of this position may be gained from the letter W, 
depressing the centre angle, and imaginhig that the oliff 
on which we were standing. The feet of our laddw:*s were 
lot irm on the neck of the cliff, and then it was allowed 
to \ean over the crevice until its other end touched the 
. wall, so to apeak, of the valley. Its top round wss, even 
then, seven or eight feet below where we wanted to get. 
One of the young guides went first with his axe, and con- 
trived, by some extraordinary succession of gymnastic 
fbats, to get safely to the top, although we all trembled 
Jbr kim — and, indeed, tta oarselves ; for, tied as we aU 
were, and ou such a treaohevQua staa^og, had he tumbled 
]|e would have puUed the next after him^ and so on, one 
^Uowing the other, unti^ we should all have gone hope- 
Ij^y to perdition. Once safe, he soon helped his 
fellows, and, one after the other, we were drawn up» hold> 
iug to the cord for our lives. The only accident that befell 
me on the journey happened here. Being pulled quickly 
Bp, my ungloved hand encountered a sharp bit of granite 
frozen in the ice, and this out through the veiiia on my 
wrist. The wound bled foriouaW for a fow miauUs ; bat 
th^ excitement of the scramble had been so great that I 
actually did not know I v^as hurt until X saw the blood on 
tbe SAow. I tied my handkerchief round the cut, aiod it 
troubled me no more ; but, from such hurried surgery, it 
has left a pretty palpable scar." 

At the Grands Millets, " two or three ooBleal roeks 
which rise like island peaks ftom the soow and ara al the 
head of the Glacier dea Bossons," the party, with the 
i9c«pti«A of the Borters« who had gone baok. deared 
away the snow and made their night bivouac, paying due 
attention to the liberal supply pf provisions and wine 
th^ had brought with them. From that spot Mr. Smith 
saw the suu set, of which he gives this description : — 

" The sun at length went down behind the Aiguille du 
Oo^t^, and then, for two hours, a scene of such wild and 
wondrous beauty — of such inoonoeivahle and unearthly 
splendour — ^burst upon me, that, spell-bound, and almost 
trembling with the emotion its magnificence called forth — 
with every sense, and feeling, and thought absorbed by its 
briliianoy, I saw far more than the realization of the most 
l^orgeoos visions that opium or fuuheesh could evoke, 
accomplished. At first, everything about us, above, 
ground, below — ^the sky, the monntain, and the lower 
peaks — appeared one uniform creation of burnished gold, 
so brightly dazzling, that, now our veils were removed, 
the eye could scarcely bear the splendour. As the twilight 
graduaUy crept over the lower world, the glow became 
still more vivid ; and presently, as the blue mists rose in 
the valleys, the tops of the higher mountains looked like 
islands rising from a fihny ocean — an archipdago of gold. 
By degrees this metallic lustre was softened into tints — 
first orange, and then bright, transparent crimson, along 
the l^orizon, rising through the different hues with 
prismatic regularity, until, immediately above us, the sky 
was a deep, pure blu,e, mernng towards the east, into 
glowing violet. T^ snow took its colour from these 
qhanges ; and every portion on which the light feQ was 
soon tinged with pale carmine, of a shade similar to that 
which snow at times assumes, from some imperfectly ex- 
plained cause, at high elevations — such, indeed, as I have 
seen, \n early summer, upon the Fnrka and F^ulhorn. 
These beautiful hues grew brighter as the twilight below 
increased in depth ; and it now came marching up the 
valley of the glaciers until it reached our resting-place. 
Higher and higher still it drove the lovely glory of the 
sumight before it, until at last the vast Bdme du Gofit^ 
and the summit itself stood out, ice-like and grinu ^^ the 
cold evening air, although the horizon still gleamed with 
a belt of rosy light." 

At midnight, when the moon had risen high enough 
to aid the light of their lanterns, they were off again 






on a hazardous march across the Gnrnd Phitean, vid 
here the author first felt thof» strange sensatio«s d^- 
scribed by other travellers in similar situations, and 
which have probably given rise to some of the tales of 
witchcraft and diablerie often aaeociate^ with mouBtaia- 
ous regions : — 

" My eyelids had felt veiy heav^ for the last hour ; 
and, but for the absolute mortal necessity of keying them 
widely open, I believe would hav« closed before this ; but 
now such a strange and irrepressible desire to go to sleep 
seized hold of me, that I almost fell fest off aa I sat down 
for a few minutes ou the snow to tie my shoes. But the 
foremost guides were on the march again, and I was com- 
pelled to go on with the caravan. From this point on 
to the summit, for a spaoe of two hours, I was in such a 
strange state of mingled unconsciousness and acute obser- 
vation — of combined sleeping and waking — ^thak the old- 
feshioned word " bewitched " is the onh* one that I can 
apply to the complete oonfosion and upseuing of sense in 
whidi I found myself plunged. With the perfect know- 
ledge of where I was, and what I was about — even with 
9U(» caution as was required to place my feet on parti- 
cular places in the snow — I coloured up such a set of 
absurd and improbable phantoms about mo, that the most 
9pirit-ridden intruder upon a Mayday festival on the 
Hartz mountains was never more bdeaguered. I am not 
sufficiently versed in the finer theories of the x>sychologj 
of sleep to know if sudi a state might be ; but I believe 
for the greater part of this bewildering period I was f^st 
asleep, with my eyes open, and through them the wander- 
ing brain received external impressions; in the same 
maimer as, upon awaking, the phantasms of our dreams 
are sometimes carried on, and connected with objects 
about the chamber. It is very diificuH to explain the 
odd state in which I was, so to speak, entangled. A great 
many people I knew in London were accompanying me, 
and calling after me, as the stones did after Prince Pervis, 
in the Arabian Niffhis. Then there was some terrible 
elaborate affhir that I could not settle, about two bedsteads, 
the whole blame of which transaction, whatever it was, 
lay on my shoulders ; and then a literary firiend came up, 
and told me he w^as sorry we could not pass over his 
ground on our way to the summit, but that the King of 
Prussia had forbidden it. Everything was as foolish and 
onconneoted aa this, but it worried me painfully i a^d ni^ 
senses were under such little control, and I reeled ond 
staggered about so, that when we had crossed the snow 
prairie, and arrived at the foot of an almost perpendicular 
wall of ice, four or five huudred feet high — the terrible 
Mur da la Cdte — up which wo hhd to cUmb,' I sat dowa 
again on tho snow, and told Tairraz that X wx)u]id not go 
aqy ferthier, but ihatvthey might leave me ther? iC thcj 
pleased." 

The guides, however, " are used to these little varieti^ 
of temper above the Grand Plateau," so they set him on 
his legs t\gain, and put his face to the '* terrible Mur de 
la Odte." This is apparently the most dangerous point 
in the whole ascent, and the author thus speaks of it : — 

^ The Mur de la Odte is somp hundred feet high, and is 
an all but perpendicular icebei||. At one point ywy can 
reach it from the snow, but immediately after yosk begin 
to ascend it, obliquely, there is nothing hdow but a chasm 
in the ice more frightful than anything yet passed. Should 
the foot slip, or the bdton dve way, there is no chance for 
life — ^you would glide like lightning ft*om one frozen crag 
to another, and finally be dashed to pieces, hundreds and 
hundreds of feet below in the hcMrrible depths of the 
glacier. Were it in the valley, simply rising up from a 
glacier moraine^ its ascent would require great nerve and 
oantion ; but here, placed fourteei^ thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, terminating in aa icy Oibyss so deep that 
the bottom is lost iu obscurity; exposed, in a highly rarefied 
atmosphere, to a wind cold and violent beyond aU con- 
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aeptioB ; MtttOad, with miuciiltr powers already taied far 
beyond their strength, and nerves ahaJcea by constantly 
increasing acitemeBt and want of rest — with bloodshot 
eyes, sad raging thirst, and a poise leaping rather than 
beating — ^wiui all this, it may be imagined that the 
frightful Mnr de la Cdte calls §or more than ordinaiy 
determinatioB to moont it. 

** Of ooune every footstep had to be eat with the adaea ; 
and my blood ran colder rtill as I saw the first gnides 
oreepinp like flies upon its smooth glistening surface. The 
two Taurras weie in front of me, with the fore part of the 
rope, and FVan^is PIsvret, I think, behind. I soaroely 
know what onr relatiye positioBs were, for we had not 
spoken mnoh to one another for the last hoar i erery 
word was an exertion, and o«r attention was solely con- 
fined to oar own progress. In spite of all my exertions, 
my conftision of ideas and eitraordinary drowsiness in-* 
creased to sneh a painful degree, that, dinging to the 
hand-holes made in the ice, and sarrounded by all this 
horror, I do beHeve, if we had halted on oar climb for 
half a minute, I shonld haye gone off asleep. But there 
was no paose. We kept progressing, very slowly indeed, 
bat stilt going on — and up so steep a path, that I had to 
wait ontirthe guide before me removed his foot before I 
could put my hand into the notdi. I looked down below 
two or three times, bat was not at all giddy, although the 
depth lost itself in the blue haze. 

^*Tat upwards of half an hour we kept on slowly 
mounting this iceberg, until we reached the foot of the 
last aioent — the oaloHe, as it is called — the " cap " of 
Hont Blanc. The danger was now over, but not the 
labour, for this dome of ice was difficult to mount. The 
axe was agaiix in requisition ; and everybody was so 
' blown,' in common parlance, that we had to stop every 
three or four minutes. My young companions kept 
bravely on, like fine fellows as they were, getting ahead 
even of some of the gnides ; but I was perfectly done up. 
Honest Tairraz had no sinecure to pull me after him, for 
I was tumbling about as though completely intoxicated. 
I oouH not keep my eyes open, and planted my feet any- 
where but in the right place. I know I was exceedingly 
cross. I have even a recollection of having scolded my 
'te^m* because they did not go quicker; a^d I was 
excessively indignant when one of them dared to caU my 
attention to Monte Rosa. At lost, one or two went in 
fttmt, and thus somewhat quickened our progress. 
OraduaUy our speed increased, until I was scrambling 
almost on my hands and knees ; and then, as I found my- 
self on a levd, it suddenly stopped. I looked round, and 
saw there was nothing higher. The ddt^n^ were stuck in 
the snow, and the guides were grouped about, some lying 
down, and others standing in little parties. I was on the 
top of Mont Blanc!*' 

Mr. Smith seem? rather disappointed with the view 
frt>m the sununit. I^ere seems to have been more 
pleasi^e in the pursuit than in the realization of his 
object. The scene was too vast and too grand to be 
grasped in the short time he remained on the top. He 
seems to have got from it the impression of a magnificent 
chaos, and frt)m the great height at which he stood he 
missed the small details which give life and interest to a 
scene. At the summit the partv rested awhile, con- 
sumed their diminished stock of provender, drank in 
champagne the general toast "A^" health — each man, of 
course, having a special association for that syllable, — and 
then commenced the downward progress. This was com- 
parativelv easy and safe, always excepting the Miir de la 
Cdte before mentioned, till thcv came to the Grands 
Mulcts. Thence across the glaciers the peril increased, 
in consequence of the sun having obliterated the traces of 
yesterday, softened the snows, and destroyed some of the 
natural frozen bridges across the chasms ; but by night 
they reached Chamouni safe and sound, though knocked 



up with their exertions, and were fHed, as their oeonge 
and enterprise deserved, by the inhabitanta. 

'Hiose who have not seen the panonuna should read 
the book ; and those who have, will find it an iaiereiting 
oollection of the perils altending the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. 



GOQP MANNERS. 

Ths fomiliar adage avers that " manneors make the man.*^ 
This is going too for, for a man may be gruff and even 
rude, and yet good at heart and sound in character. But 
he would be a more agreeable man — ^verv likely a more 

Cperous and usefol man — ^were there added to his good 
t and sterling character a soavity of disposition and 
gentleness of manners, such as give the finish to the Irae. 
gentleman. 

A gruff man is uaapproaohable. One has no pleasore 
in holding interoourse with him, and he thus shuts himself 
out from many sources of enjoyment, and from many op- 
portimities of advanceosent. And yet, man is naturally 
polite. Tidke an unspoiled child, and nothing can be more 
graoefol in its gestures and winning in ita ways. But as 
&e child grows up into the man, he becomes often 
gnarled, rude, and unmannerly, by coming into oontaot 
with others whose manners and mode of aetion in life he 
unconsciously imitates. 

By Good Manners we do not mean Etiquette. This is 
only a conventional set of rules adopted by iriiat is oaUe4 
" good soeiety ;" and many of the rules of etiquette are 
the very essence of rudeness. Etiquette does not permit 
gentef^ people to recognise in the streets a man with a 
diabby coat, though he be their own brother. Etiquette 
is a Har in its " not at home,** ordered to be reported to 
callers at inconvenient seasons. Etiquette is merely the 
substitute, and that a most imperfect one, for good manners^ 
where these do not pervade society as a whole. And did. 
good manners characterize maBkin\ etiquette would forth- 
with be banished. 

Good manners include many requisites, but they chiefiy 
consist in politeness, courtesy, and kindness. They cannot 
be taught by rule, but they may by example. Some one 
has said that politeness is the a^ of showing men, by ex- 
ternal signs, the internal regard we have for them, ^^t 
a man may be perfectly polite to another without neces- 
sarily having a^y regait^ for him. Good maxipers are 
neither more nor less than beautiful behaviour. It has 
been well said that ** a beautifol form is better than a 
beautiful foce, and a beautiful behaviocv is better th»n a 
beautifol form -, it gives a higher pleasure thaq statues op 
pictures ; it is the finest of the fine arts." 

Manner is the ornament of action ; indeed a good action 
without a good manner of doing it, is stripped of half its 
value. A poor fellow gets into difficulties, and solicits help of 
a friend. He obtains it, but it is with a " There — ^tike that ; 
but I don*t like lending." The help is given with a kind of 
kick, and it is scarcely accepted as a favour. "Hie manner 
of the giving rankles in the mind of the acceptor for long 
after. Thus eood manners mean kind manners, benevo- 
lence being the preponderating element in aU kinc^s of 
pleasant interoourse between human beings. 

A story is told of a poor soldier having one day called 
at the shop of a hairdresser, who was busy with his cus- 
tomers, and asked relief, stating that he had stayed beyond 
his leave of absence, and unless he could ^et a lift on the 
coach, fotigue and severe punishment awaited him. The 
hairdresser listened to his story respectfoUy, and gave 
him a guinea. " God bless you sir t" exclaimed the sol- 
dier, astonished at the amount, " How can I repay you? 
1 have nothing in the world but this" — pulbng out a 
dirty piece of paper frtjm his pocket ; " it is a receipt for 
making blacking ; it is the best that was ever seen ; many 
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a half-gninea I hare liid for it from the officers, and many 
bottles I Iiare sold ; may yon be able to get something for 
it to repay you for your kindness to the poor soldier." 
Oddly enough, that dirty piece of paper prov«l worth half a 
million of money to the hairdresser. It was no less than 
the receipt for the famous Day and Martin's blacking ; the 
hairdresser being the late wealthy Mr. Day, whose 
mannfiictoiy is yet one of the notabilities of the metropolis. 

Good manners hare been supposed to be a peculiar mark 
of gentility, and that the indiTidoal exhibiting them has 
been bom in some upper class of society. But the poorest 
classes may eihibit good manncri towards each other as 
well as the richest. One may be polite and kind 
towards others, without a penny in the purse. Polite- 
ness goes very far, and yet it costs nothmg. It is the 
cheapest of all commodities. But we want to be taught 
good manners as well as other things. Some happy 
natures are " to the manner bom," just as others are to 
the gift of song. But the bulk of men need to be taught, 
and this can only be efficiently done in youth. The school- 
master and the parent are the proper teachers of manners. 
But at present, no one thinks of adding this to the duties 
of the schoolmaster in England, — although it is considered 
an important branch of instruction in continental schools ; 
and as for the teaching of manners to children at home, it 
is usually done with a growl and a scold, and in a manner 
that does more harm than good. 

But men mnst olso be to a large extent self-educators 
in manners, as in ererything else. Why should we not 
cultivate a graceful behaviour, so that we may feel at 
home wherever we go, and be enabled by the simplest acts 
of politeness to sprnd about us pleasure on all sides. 

We have said that working men might study good manners 
witli advantage. Why should they not respect themselves 
and eaeh other ? and, remember, it is by their demeanour 
towards each other — in other words, by their manners — 
that such self-respect and mutual respect are indicated. 
We have been stmck by the habitual politeness of even 
the poorest classes on the continent. The workman lifts 
his cap and respectfully salutes his fellow-wurkman in 
passing. There is no sacrifice of manliness in this, but 
rather grace and dignity. The working man in resi)ectiug 
his fellow respects himself and his order. There is kind- 
ness in the act of recognition, as well as in the manner in 
which it is denoted. 

The same kindly feeling might be observed throughout 
the entire social intercourse of working men with each 
other. There is not a moment in their lives which might 
not be made the vehicle for good manners — in the work- 
shop, in the street, and in the household at home. And 
provided there be a wish to please others by kind looks 
and ways, the habit of combining good manners with every 
action will soon be formed. It is not merely the pleasure 
a man gives to others by being kind to them : he receives 
tenfold more pleasure himself. The man who gets up and 
ofifen his chair to a woman, or to on old man — trivial 
though the act may seem, — is rewarded by his own heart, 
and a thrill of pleasure mns through him the moment he 
has performed the kindness. 

Working men need to practise good manners towards 
each other the more, because they arc under the necessity of 
constantly living with each other and amongst each other. 
They are in constant contact with their fellow-workmen, 
whereas the richer classes need not mix with men unless 
they choose, and then they can select whom they like. 
The happiness of the working man thus much more 
depends on the kind looks, words, and acts of those imme- 
diately abont him, than the rich man's does. It is so in 
the workshop, and it is the same at home. There the 
workman cannot retire into his study, but must sit 
amongst his family, by the side of his wife, with his chil- 
dren about him . And they must cither live kindly there — 
performing kind and obliging acts towards each other, — 



or they ninst see, suffer, and endure the ahmoft intolenUe 
misery of reciprocal unkindness. 

Admitted that there are difficulties in the way of woric- 
ing men cultivating the art of good mannera — that tlieir 
circumstances are often very limited, and their position 
unfavourable, yet no man is so poor but that he can be 
civil and kind, if he like ; and to be civil and kind is tke 
very essence of good manners. And evoi in the. most 
adverse circumstances a man may try to do his beat. If 
he do — if he speak and act courteously and kindly to sU, 
the result will bo so satisfactoiy, so self-rewarding, that 
he cannot but be stimulated to persevere in the same 
course. He will diffuse pleasure about him in the house, 
make friends of his work-feUows, and be regarded with 
increased kindness and respect by every r^^-minded 
employer. The civil workman will exerrii^ increased 
power amongst his class, and gradually indoce them to 
imitate him by his persistent steadiness, civility, and 
kindness. Thus Benjamin Franklin, when a workman, 
reformed the habits of almost an entire workshop. 

There is such a thing as kindness running into officious- 
neia, from an over-mxiety to please. Of course this is 
not good manners, because it is often very disagreeable, 
and causes irritation. Dean Swift was once persecuted in 
this way by an over-polite family in the country, and he 
t^ the story of it in the following amusing style : — 

" As soon as I entered the parlour, they put me into 
the great chair that stood by a huge fire, and kept me 
there until I was almost stified. Then a boy came in s 
great hurry to pull off my boots, which I in vain opposed, 
urging that I must return soon after dinner. In the 
mean time, the good lady whispered her eldest daughter, 
and slipped a key into her hand ; the girl returned instantly 
with a beer-glass half full of aquamiradilit and syrup of 
gillyflower. 1 took as much as I had a mind for, but 
madam avowed that I should drink it off, for she ii'sssorc 
it would do me good after coming out of the ccdd air -, 
and I was forced to obey, which absolutely took away my 
stomach. When dinner came in, I had a mind to sit at a 
distance from the fire, but they told me it was as much 
as my life was worth, and set me with my back against it. 
Although my appetite was quite gone, I was resolved to 
force down as much as I could, and desired the leg of a 
pullet. 'Indeed, sir,* says f^e kdy, *yon must eat a 
wing to oblige me ;' and so put a couple on my plate. I 
was persecuted at this rate during the whole meal : as 
oflen as I called for small-beer, the master tipped the 
wink, and the servant brought me a brimmer of October. 
Some time after dinner I ordered my cousin's man, who 
came with me, to get ready the horses ; but it was resolved 
I should not stir that night ; and when I seemed pretty 
much bent on going, they ordered the stable-door to be 
locked, and the children hid my cloak and boots. The 
next question was, What would I have for supper ? I 
said, I never eat anything at night, but was at last, in my 
own defence, obliged to name the first thing that came 
into my head. After three hours spent chiefly in apologies 
for my entertainment, insinuating to me, * that this was 
' the worst time in the year for provisions ; that they were 
at a great distance from any market ; that they were 
afraid I should be starved ; and that they knew they kept 
me to my loss, ' the lady went, and left me to her hna^ 
band, for they took especial care I should never be alone. 
* * * Exactly at eight the mother came up, and dis- 
covered, by the redness of her face, that supper was not 
far off. It was twice as large as the dinner, and my per- 
secution doubled in proportion. ♦ » * They impor- 
tuned me to di'ink something before I went to bed ; and 
upon my refusing, left at last a bottle of stingo, as they 
called it, for fear I should wake and be thirsty in the 
night. I was forced in the morning to rise and dress 
myself in the dark, because they would not suffer my 
kinsman's servant to disturb me at the hour I desired to 
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be called. I was now resolved to break tlirougb all mea- 
sures to get away ; and, after sitting down to a monstrous 
breakftst of cold beef, mutton, neat's tongues, Yenison 
pastj, and stale beer, took leave of the family. But the 
gentleman would needs see me a part of the way, and 
carry me a short cut through his own ground, which he 
told me would save half a mile's riding. This last piece 
of civility had like to have cost me dear, being once or twice 
in danger of my neck, by leaping over his ditches, and at last 
forced to abght in the dirt, when my horse, having slipped 
his bridle, ran away, and took us up more than an hour 
to recover him again. It is evident [adds the dean] that 
none of the absurdities I met with in this visit jiroceeded 
from an iU-intention, but entirely from a wrong judgment 
of complaisance, and a misapplication in the rules of it." 



FANCY'S SKETCH. 

Stketched at full length on two sofas, which occupied 
opposite comers of an immense fireplace, were two young 
men busily engaged smoking frt)m long Turkish pipes. 
" What is the matter with yon, Alfred P You are not 

saying a word." 

"Nothing in the world. I was waiting for you to 
break silence." 

"Then we might have waited long enough for each 
other." 

" I was thinking of a most delightful adventure." 

" Well, then, you might as well think aloud." 

" With all my heart, only that you may think I play 
somewhat too conspicuous a part in it." 

" Pray begin ; 1 proniise you only to believe half." 

" It is now about a week since I received a card of 
invitation to a ball. The name was wholly unknown to 
me, so I lighted my pipe with the note. But stay ; I 
must fill it now. There. And now to proceed. 

" Some days after, feeling rather depiressed and a little 
out of sorts, I thought a little gay society would do me 
no harm. * By my faith,' said I to myself, * I ought to 
have gone to this ball.' And a moment after I said 
again, ' I wish I had gone to this ball. Ha I there is 
actiinlly a scrap of the invitation left ; and it is for this 
v«ettijig. What is to prevent my going?' Accordingly I 
dressed, and that, be it remarked, en paatant, for reasons 
best known to my tailor and myself, was a matter of no 
slight difficulty. My toilet once made, such as it was, 
everything else went on smoothly enough. I sent the 
porter for a cab to take me to the appointed house. You 
know the house — that magnificent one in the Rue St. 
Honor^, in front of which are those two splendid statues, 
before which I have so often stood lost in admiration. I 
entered, was announced, and could see that my name 
madfj a great sensation. I made my way to the lady of 
the house to pay my respects. Beside her was a young 
lady, evidently her daughter, who blushed deeply, and 
appeared somewhat embarrassed as I approached. In a 
few moments, there being no listeners near us, she whis- 
pered quickly to me — 

" * Be sure you do not forget that it was Ernest gave 
yon an introduction.' 

" Thereupon she left me, and joined a lady who had 
just entered the room. 

" Not to forget that it was Ernest gave me the intro- 
duction ! But who and what was this Ernest P Why had 
he given me an introduction ? 

" As I was puzzling over it aQ, I was accosted by a 
stout gentleman — 

" ' You are taking nothing, sir. The refreshment-room 
is quite near.' 

" I answered by a bow, and he immediately led the 
way to it. 



" ' Where is Ernest ? I want to thank him for having 
brought you to us.' 

" ' On the contrary, sir, it is I who am deeply indebted 
to Ernest.' 

" ' Can you tell me how this law-suit is going on ?' 

"'Whatlaw-suit?' 

" * Oh, the great family suit.* 

" * Oh ! it is going on exceedingly well.' 

"'I am glad to hear it. Have you spoken to my 
wife and daughter ?' 

" *Yes, I have had that houour.* 

" * Now tell me honestly, do you follow Ernest's 
example ?* 

" Follow Ernest's example ! You may fancy how em- 
barrassed I was to find a ready answer to this question, 
but a hem and a haw got me out of the scrape, for my 
stout friend went on to say — 

" ' Ernest is good for nothing ; he neither plays nor 
dances.' 

" ' I, on the contrary, am very fond of dancing, and if 
I am not, as I fear, quite too late, I would beg permis* 
to engage your daughter.' 

" ' I rather think her card must be full by this time. 
Still I know that she generally reserves a dance or two 
for any late comers she may wish to favour. Come, I 
will make your request for you.' And so saying, he led 
me up to his daughter, whose first words, when her eye 
fell upon us, were — 

" ' I see you have not forgotten our engagement for 
the next quadrille.' 

"'How is this?' inquired my portly friend; *you 
said just now * 

" I was as much surprised as he was, but hastened to 
say, *I had asked the young lady, but she turned t<i 
speak to some one who was just coming into the roum, 
and left me in doubt whether she would accede to my 
request.* 

" ' So you see my mediation was quite unnecessary ; 
and now I wiU leave you. WTicn you see Ernest, pray 
tell him I have got something to say to him.' 

" Being left sUone with my own thoughts in the midst 
of this perfectly strange world, I began to try and bring 
them into some order. Everybody here, thought I, seems 
to know me, and I know not a human being. It is very 
evident this fair damsel is wondrously smitten with me, 
and would have no objection to a little love-making. 
It is easily guessed what she wants to say to me. At 
all events I shall soon know ; but what am I to say to 
her? If I only knew who this Ernest is. 

" In the mean time the music for the quadrille began, 
and I hastened to secure my partner. She is a handsome 
fine-looking girl of about twenty. We danced the first 
figure without uttering a word, but when the turn of the 
side-couples come, the young lady said tome : 

" ' As far as papa is concerned, there is no danger, but 
do not trust Einest. He knows nothing, as you may ensOy 
perceive. He is a friend, a sincere irieod, but I should be 
quite ashamed of his knowing, and yet it was necessary 
that we should come to some explanation. You may 
speak without any risk now.' 

" What was I to explain ? I was perfectly bewildered. 
Eortunately, we were just at this moment separated by 
the figure of the dance, and when we rejoined each other, 
she had, to my inexpressible relief, entirely forgotten that 
it was my turn to speak. I could quite understand the 
poor young girl's falling in love with me at first sight, 
but the previous knowledge of me implied utterly per- 
plexed me. She herself resumed the conversation by 
saying, — 

" * The first thing I must do is to return your letters.' 

" This is confusion worse confounded, thought I ; I 
have to my knowledge never written a line to her in my 
life. But she continued : — • 
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*' * Ton could have been guilty of no greater impmdence 
than to write to me in such a manner. It has ahnijs 
been my habit to hand my mother every letter I receive 
before I break the aeal, and it was by a most lucky chance 
that I did not do so with either of yoor letters. | have 
not replied to them, as I thought xt better to do so by 
word of mouth, But I would not venture to have a pri- 
vate interview with you : here amoi^t so manv people I 
shall have more courage. You must really not write to 
me any more, nor remain for so many hours before my 
door. There is no knowing what people may say." 

*' My goodness 1 What a game of cross purposes ! I 
who stood before the door merely to look at the statues I 
However, now I saw my way, and I answered boldly, that 
being once admitted into her house, I should no longer 
have occasion to remain standing before the door, and 
that if she wonld permit me to speak to her, I need not 
write. 

" Another movement of the dance again separated us. 
After which n^ ftdr partner went on. 

*' * No, it is far better that we should not see each 
other again. I am, as you know, engaged to another, 
and all intercourse ought to be henceforth out of thei 
question.* 

" ' What, madam, not see you again f After devoting 
my whole lifo for so long a time to you alone ; after having 
accustomed myself to make you the subject of eveiy 
thoqght, the object of every hope, ^ol no! for ever, 
no ! If you will not allow me to tay to you how much I 
love you, I will write it ten times a day. If you iprill not 
concede me the privilege of seeing you in your own house, 
I will station myself as a shoe-black opposite your door, 
brushes and all, and nev^ leave my post for an instant.' 

" * You terrify me V 

" ' Oh I could I ever have thought, ever have expected, 
to meet only hatred in return for such undying love and 
devution.' 

" * I did not say that it was only hatred I felt for you, 
but this I say, that it is the only feeling it vould be 
aUowable for me to express.' 

" The country-dance came at length to an end. As I 
kd her to a seat, I whispered^ 'Remember the shoe- 
brushes.' 

** She smiled as I left her, and mingled with the crowd. 
I had enough to oooupy my thoughts in trying to unravel 
of what romance she was making me the hero. What 
wd did this Ernest play in it. and who is he ? Still, 
however that might be, I saw in the whole thing up to 
this npthing but a rare frolic. I was to be favoured with 
another country-dance after three other engagei^ents 
which my fair partner was obliged to keep. 

*' The time came, and our conversation was resumed. 

" * I have been thinking ever since, ftai lady, of my 
poliahing-bmshes.' 

** ' And so have I, but I am afraid of them.' 
' You have only to forbid me to do it, then.' 
' Oh, certainty ; I forbid you most positively.' 

*" A thousand thanks.' 

*' ' For what ? I do not understand you.' 

" ' For what 1 For the permission you give nie to visit 
you very often.* 

" ' Indeed, I do not see why yon may not oome. Many 
other young people visit here. But first, you must renew 
the pledge you gave me in your last letter.' 

"1 wai^ agfiin in the mire, and deeper than ever. What 
promise had I given ? But there was no time to hesitate, 
so I answered boldly — 

" * I swore dear lady, by my love to you.' 

" She smiled. 

" ' This is a strange way of inspiriiig me with eonfi- 
dencein yotL' 

" * What can you mean P I swore by aU that is moai 
sacred and precious to me.' 
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** *Ah \ BO by your love yon swore umm man to 
to nie of your love.' 

*' *T|iis then was what I had sworn. I was aS righ* 

i^gain.* 

** 'Dear me, dear lady : I will not deoehpe yon. I will 
say whatever you wish ; I will converse with you on any 
topic you please : but you are to remeinbcf that henioe- 
forth whatever I say, b« the subject what it may, I skal\ 
always mean one and the same tiling — I kve you.^ 

*' ' But what is to be done with ^est ?* 

" * Bah I what on earth is Smest to me ?* 

** ' But he is much to me, and his feelings mntt be 
spared as much as possible.* 

** * Oh, } will be as oon^dernte to him as yon ooaM 
wish.' 

" ' Thank you, that will oblige me greatly.' 

" ' But I do not know him.' 

" * How ? you do not know hyn 1 Was it not he that 
took you the invitation P ' 

" * The nota was given to my porter wilh««|b a irqvi 
being said of whom it came from.' 

" * He told me he knew vou xary welL' 
' I have not got a sin|^ acquaintance of tii«t n«BAie.' 
In short, dear friend, by the time our long[ oon- 
versation was at an end, I had learned part of t^ lecpet 
and guessed the rest. 

" MademoiseUe de -: had seen n:^ countless tbpes 

standing before her door, admiring, as you know^ ti^ 
statues. She had also received two anonymous love 
letters, in which, amongst other impassioned phrase%was 
the foUowing : — ' The sweetest moments of my hfe are 
those which I spend gazing at the spot privileged to 
hold you.' As MademoiseUe de was folly per- 
suaded that I WBs desperately in love ^th her, so tniose 
letters were most naturally put down to mv accoont. 
Some days after, she was going out to drive witn a firiead, 
as I came in front of the door. Her companion saw me,^ 
and said — 

'* * Look, iher^ns M. Alfred de Bussault.' 

" ' Who, that voun|; man ? * 

" ' Yes,' said the friend. * Do you not know him P' 

" * No. Are you acouainted with him P' 
' Only by name. He is a celebrated young artiit' 
* What a handsome, interesting face I Altogetho* he 
is. quite divine,' said my inamorata." 

Bnt here Alfred was interrupted by his auditor. 

"Heyday, man; who on earth report^ thU W9f 
Yersation to you P 

Nobody. This ts part of what I told yon I 
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" Oh, I understand ; very well, go on," 

" You will allow this was not doing badly foic n first 
appearance. ThjS two youn^ ladies^ particular^ ^y fair 
friend, were so ch»rme4 with me, that they settled 
between them that I must be invited to the. honaCx Bat 
how was this to be managed P 

" Some durs after, the conversation wu. dexteromty 
turned upon the young artist, «n<il they repeated swny 
flattering things which, according to them, wer9 pub- 
licly said of my unworthy self, fmest, who. ha4 UHm 
so long engaged to her that she had had time to.foi^get thai 
he waa her lover, thongh she did not forget to cUilni from 
him every attention, and the frdlest submisaion to her 
every caprice^— £mest, who was alvi^s 9i hand preoiaely 
whenever he was wanted, was not without^ his hobby ; 
and this was, a desire to be considered as the partknlar 
friend, or the ^icqnaintanoe at leasti of any person of 
notoriety. And so when my name was. inentioaiod, hin 
said at once — 

" ' Bussault, I know him intimately I ' 

"'Do bring him then to pass an evening with us. 
But you must take the whole thing upon younal^ witl^ 
my fether. If I were to ask papa myself^ he wonld 
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TDBx^ Upon mamiiia's admiithig some old twa^^t^ to our 
party, and this would be pajing too dj/eat for M. de 
BussaoHS presence.* 

** * Yerjr well ; I will ask joor father for a card Ibr one 
of my friends, and will bring him to you.* 

** And thus it happeped that Bmest, who did not hnow 
me in the least, bnt who easily found ont where 1 lived, 
n\erely sent me the ^vitation, hoping, before the evening 
of the htS\, to £nd some one who would introduce me to 
him ; bnt some fhmily circumstances obliged him to leave 
Paris unexpectedly for some days. Meanwhile, I went 
tp the ball, and told you the delightftQ evening I had, and 
th? conquest I had made/' 

"Ah I now I understand why you were in such a 
deep reverie. I cannot, however, help saying that the 
whole story appears to me a little improbable. Be candid 
with me. Lay aside all the embroidery and let me see 
the naked canvas.** 

"With all my heart. The truth, the plain truth, 
unadorned and unvarnished is simply this : — ^While 
smoking, I was thinking of an invitation which I actuallv 
had to a ball given at this young lady's house, and which 
quite surprised me, as I knew none of t^e fiunxbr. It 
came off the day before yesterday, and all that 1 have 
been telling you is just foncy's sketch of what it is most 
likely would have taken place had I gone to the ball, 
which I should have done, but that my black coat was 
somewhat too shabby, and my tailor would not listen to 
reason." 



PERAMBULATING LIBRARIES. 

One of the most remarkable features of the current year 
is the establishment of a perambulating book-store by a 
Manchester bookseller, thus described in the Athemtum. 
" A capacious caravan, like those in which itinerant lions 
and elephants are wont to traverse the country in search 
of fairs, has been constructed, with shelves capable of 
holding 2,000 volumes, and stowage for a considerable 
quantity. As the railway stall has brought literature 
home to the travdler, — so the moveable caravan is to 
carry it to the door of the workman in village and hamlet 
where shops are not, and where even a stall is a myth. A 
tent is caiTied by the adventurous bibliople for the accom- 
modation of his customers, — and spreading this in the 
town, he offers a shady lounge and a temporary reading- 
room to the scattered population. This is certainly an 
odd development of the trade of literature ; the bibliopole 
wandering about the country with his caravan of books 
bears about the same relation to a ballad-selling Autolycus, 
as an express train does to the shambling palfry jogging 
on lazily his mile an hour over impracticable bridle-paths. 
What the thing of which we have here a first glimpse will 
come to, no one can well say. We all recollect ^hat rail- 
way literature — now a depa^^ent of trade promising to 
exercise an influence even on the forms of Art and the 
expressions of Genius — began vrith the news-boy." 

This is truly a " sign of the times" not to be mistaken. 
Yom^ " Manchester man" has always a keen eye for busi- 
ness, and if there were not a very decidect denaand for 
book-knowledge, depend upon it he would not be so ready 
with his supply. 

We have heard before of a floating theatre on the gnsat 
American lakes, which was towed with ita company of 
actors on board from town to town along the banks, giving 
their performances to the inhabitants at the places where 
they came to a mooring. Banvard, also, if we mistake 
not, went along the great rivers exhibiting his Panorama 
of the Mississippi to the population seated on the rivers 
Illinois, Ohio, and Mississippi, and also by the shores of 
the great northern lakes, noating book-stores a^e also 
common enough in America, where the facilities of water 



transport tfn great, and are. tim^ to all conceivable 
purposes b^ the ** 'cute Yankees.*' Bqt our Manchester 
man has certainly the advantage of the Americans in 
this new qiove, and he has shoMihead of them ^ by a long 
chalk.*' 

^e time certainly Am been in this eountiy when know- 
ledge was almost entirely of a perambula^g character. 
Before newspapers came mto being, inteUigence of eventf 
of even the most momentous kind traveUed very slowly. 
The minstrels and musicians who journeyed from village 
to village were the great bearers of news, and their visits 
on this account were always welcome. TintvelUng mer- 
chants with their packs of goods, containing all articles in 
use amongst famiHes, were also among the popuhr news- 
bearers in early times ; and it was only from stuch as these 
that the common people learned anything of what was goii^g 
forward in districts remote from their own. The news- 
letter was a comparatively modem invention, and the 
newspaper is still more recent. 

£ven as late as the year 1734, there were thirty-four 
Bnglish counties in which there was bo printer, and one 
of these counties was Lancashire! Books were then 
amongst the rarest of commoditiea. Macaulay says, " Th^ 
difflc^y and expense of conveying large packets ftom 

I dace to place was so great, that an extensive work was 
onger in making its way fh>m Paternoster Bow to 
Devonshire or Luicashire, than it now is in reaching 
Kentucky. Tew knights of the shire had libraries so good 
as may now perpetually be found in a servant8*-hall, or 
in the back-padour of a small shopkeeper. An esquire 
passed among his neighbours for a great scholar if Hudi- 
bras and Baker* 9 Chr<micle,Tarit<m*^9 Jests, and The 
Seven Champions of Christendom, lay in his hall window 
among the ^shing-rods and fowling-pieces. No circula- 
ting library, no book society then existed (t. e. about the 
end of the seventeenth century), even in the capital ; but 
in the capital, those students who could not afford to pur- 
chase largely had a resource. The shops of the great 
booksellers near St. Paul's ChurchyarcC were crowded 
every day, and all day long with readers i and a known 
(Ujstomer was often permitted to carry a volume home. In 
the coimtry there was ^o such accommodation, and evexy 
man was under the necessity of buying whatever he 
wished to read. As to the lady of the manor and he^ 
daughters, their Uteiitay stores generally consisted of a 
prayer-book and a receipt-book. But in truth they lost 
little by living in rural seclusion ; for, even in the higheet 
ranks, and in those situations wluch afforded- the greatest 
facilities for mental improvement, the English women of 
that generation were decidedly worse educated than they 
have been at any other time since the revival of learning."* 

So fiff aa bool^ and newspapers, and the various mih 
chinery for the cultivation of Knowledge are concerned, 
the humblest ploughman, factory-worker, or mechanic of 
this day, is in a vastly better position than the nobleipan 
and squire of two centuries back.. Every man who can 
read, may now have access to books and nevspape^a. 
Works by the best authors are sold for aitpence and a 
shilling a volume \ and for less than twenty shillings^ ^ 
poor man may now-a-days possess a better library than 
the majority of rich landowners possessed 200 years aga 
But if he cannot buy, still the poor man mi^ read. There 
is not a beer-shop or coffee-shop but takes its newspaper \ 
and there are, we hope, but few towns without a me-, 
chamca' institute library or lending library accessible at 
a cheap rate. It costs so little to set up a library no^, 
supplied with books, marines, and cheap weeklies, that 
that town must be low mdeed in the scale of intelligence 
and enterprise where an institution of this kind does not 
exist. 

The Manchester man with hia perambuktiBg lihrarf , 

* MaeatOa^t Sktmy—Yol. L p. 995. 
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gropoaes stOl fniilier to faeSitate the reading of books bj 
is novel oontriTance. This wHl be the real itinerating 
village library, bringing knowledge literally to the Teiy 
doors of the people. 4, 

Mndie has been a great inventor in the circnlating- 
Ubraiy line, and perhaps the Manchester man has taken a 
page from his book. His caravan will be but a more 
popnhnr Mudie's library, and instead of the ordinary illna- 
trations decorating the front of travelling caravans — snch 
as tigers, camels, leopards, laughing hyenas, Cornish 
giants, and pig-faced ladies, — ^there will probably be an 
announcement of so many volumes of Layard^t Niueoeh, of 
Maeaultuf'a Mutory of England, and of all the popidar 
novels, histories, biographies, and travels of the day ; and 
men, women, and young people, will crowd round Mb ex- 
hibition of intellectual performances, and proceed to enjoy 
them, as they now do round the open-air stage exhibitions 
of Wyld and Richardson. At least we hope so ; of course 
there will always be children, and even the wisest need 
relaxation and amusement of a kind which the perambu- 
lating library may not supply. But as one source of 
reLsxation and amusement--and that of the very highest 
order — ^the caravan library ought to be extensively pa- 
tronixed, and we accordingly trust that the Manchester 
man's intelligent enterprise will meet with its reward. It 
is the most literal exemplification of " knowledge crying 
aloud in the streets" that we have yet heard of; and as a 
" sign of the times," it is amongst the most remarkable 
and gratifying that have yet been noted. 



SILAS BARNSTARKE.* 

When anything makes its appearance which is new or 
half new, or has ever so little a tinge of newness about it, 
there are sore to be endless imitations. Mr. Thackeray's 
Emond will have, we fiincy, a great deal to answer fur in 
that way. There are plenty of materials yet left in the 
history of the times of the Commonwealth and the few 
succeeding reigns for whole libraries of romances, novels, 
and quasi autobiographies; and those who write them 
will, very likely, follow Thackeray's example, as Talbot 
Gwynne (male or female ?), the author of Silas Bamstarke, 
has done, and have them printed in that ugly skinny-looking 
type — with long " ss " like the necks of geese, at the 
beginningsof words, — which our ancestors used before their 
typefounders knew how to make better. We do not know 
that there is any more harm or good in this than there 
would be in ladies wearing mediaeval ribbons and 
Elizabethan ruffs, and using wooden skewers for pins, as 
ladies were wont to do. It is only a little bit of affectation, 
and of course does not, and is not meant to deceive anybody. 
So there is no use in saying anything more about it, 
except this — we wish there was less imitation and more 
originality in the world. 

The purpose of the story is to show how the love of 
gold grows upon the hearts of some men, warping natures 
which might have been great and good, to pettiness, 
meanness, and often grave crime. Silas Bamstarke, 
its hero, with his brother Walter, loses both his parents 
when he is quite a child, and passes to the care of his 
maternal uncle. Sir John Lovell, a fine specimen of the 
country gentleman of the olden time. The Bamstarkes 
are a good fkmily, but reduced to poverty by the extra- 
vagance of Silas's grandfather, who wasted the estate 
among courtiers, and left nothing but a small farm as the 
patrimony of his descendants. Silas himself is a grave, 
strong, heavy-browed boy, one of those children who are 
often taken for fools till they come to play their parts in 
the world, and then show, that though not quick, they 

* Tk* lAf§ and Veaik qf SUat Banutarke ; a Story qf ths 
8*v*7iU0nth Centurg—Bj Talbot Gwynne. London: Smith, 
Blder, and Co. 1853. 



have a weight of judgment, a power of resolution, and a 
foroe of irill, which carries them further than more brilliant 
men. Silas, when a hoj, resolves to become a merchast, 
and buy bade the fsmuy estates. From his first setting 
out in life that is the object in view. He bends all his 
eneigies to that task ; at school he takes and does boys* 
tasks at a fixed price ; in the merchant's office he despises 
the follies and spendthrift ways of younger men ; as the 
merchant's partner, and, finally, at the merchant's death, 
as the master of the business, he grows rich beyond his 
hopes ; but through it all we see the means growing into 
the end — ^the love of money for the power it gives, be- 
coming the love of money for itself, tiU eadi new acquisi- 
tion, each fresh access of wealth, only breeds a desire for 
more. He refuses to share his patnmony with his elder 
brother Walter, who becomes a country clergyman ; he 
looks forward to the death of the merchant's son, so that 
he may be a partner; he betrays his uncle's Roman 
Catholic friends to that sturdy fanatical puritan soldier. 
Lieutenant Hew-them-down Higgins, so that he may buy 
the estates at a cheap rate. He assassinates his cousin. 
Sir Francis Lovell, on the eve of his marriage, so that no 
heirs in the direct line may stand between himself and 
the inheritance ; and at last he is about to consummate a 
life built up of selfishness, avarice, and crime, by the foSy 
of a marriage with Catherine Page, a pretty yoimg actress, 
when he is cut off by the pUgue, then devastating London. 
All this is very cleverly shown by Talbot Gwynne, from 
whose p&gcs we extract some of the best portions. 

On Sir John Lovell urging Silas to give part of his 
inheritance to his brother, the following conversation 
takes place : — 

** * Silas,' he said, one day to the eldest of them ; ' thy 
brother is penniless I ' 

" * Yes,' replied Silas, rather doggedly. 

" ' As soon as thou art of age, the farm will be thine.' 

" Silas nodded his head in silence. 

" ' Methiuks, then, that the rents which are accumu- 
lating should be hk.* 

" Silas opened his dark grey eyes, but said nothing. 

" ' It would be doing him a kind turn if thou gavcst 
them to him on thy coming of age. The farm was let 
when thon wast but four years old. On thy twenty-first 
birthday the rents will amount to £1,700. The money 
might Uien be put out to interest for Walter, audit would 
be a little fortune for him to begin life on.' 

" ' It's a great deal of money,' said Silas, slowly. 

"Sir John looked intently at Bamstarke, and then 
continued — 

"'Silas! Silas! I hope thou hast naught of the 
curmudgeon about thee. The farm is in good hands, and 
rising in vslue ; it will soon bring thee in more than it 
does now.' 

" Silas brightened up a little at this news, but anon 
relapsed into his thoughtful state, whilst his uncle watched 
him with displeasure. 

" * One thousand seven hundred pounds,* he said, de- 
liberately. ' Much coin ! With that I might buy back 
some of the fields about the farm.' 

" ' But Walter would be a beggar ! * 

" ' He can work, as I mean to do ; and I could lend him 
a helping hand, as Master Benson does by me.' 

" Sir John looked severely at his pondering 
and said — 

"•Give him half!' 

" * Eight hundred and fifty pounds ? ' 

' Ayl' 

I am fully determined never to make rash promises.' 
' But thou shouldst do thy duty to thy brother. Doth 
not thine heart warm towards the poor boy ? ' 

" • The heart hath naught to do with money matters.* 

"'Silas, beware! Thou art becoming graspiuflr and 
grovelling even now; what will thou become hereafter ? ' 



pondering nephew. 
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" SQas made no answer. 

** ' If it be only for the sake of thine own heart, to 
prevent the hardening thereof, ghre Walter half of the 
money ? ' 

" Silas shook his head coolly and firmly. 

" ' Give him one hundred pounds ! ' said his nncle. 

** * There is plenty of time before us, between this and 
my coming of age/ returned Silas. 

** * Thou meanest to keep the money 1 Ah I Silas suffer 
not thy soul to harden, and for the sake of paltry lucre. 
A good deed is worth thousands. Thou wouldst buy one 
cheap by giving the £1,700. to Walter ; thon will buy an 
ill deed dear by withholding it.' 

" Silas was not to be persuaded. 

*' The obdurate, sensible boy was fifteen when this con- 
versation took place." 

Sir John, however, does not give up the point, but 
when, six years afterwards, he hands over to Silas the 
accumulated rents of the Seam, tries again to soften his 
nephew : — 

" Sir John Lovell, taking a finely-wrought key from 
his pocket, unlocked the centre door of the cabinet : a 
thick and afched little door, about two feet high, with 
brazen hinges of beautiful fabric. 

"Within this door was a little vestibule, paved in 
chequers with lapis lazuli and alabaster. At the end of 
it were three steps, in ebony, surmounted by folding 
brazen gates, wrought in the most CeUini-like manner, 
with various devices issuing from a Medusa's head, which 
served as a centre to each gate. 

" Sir John opened both these, whilst Silas stood by, 
forming, in his sober, iron-zrey garb, a great contrast to 
his nncle in his green vdvet and lace, with his gold- 
mounted sword and the large roses on his shoes. 

"Sir John looked a worthy owner for the French 
cabinet. His face was grave and his air noble. He was 
not handsome, but a thorough gentleman in air and 
manner. 

" Silas stood beside him, firmly planted on his sturdy, 
well-turned legs. There was a look of curiosity in his 
eyes, and even in his doggedly-square shoulders, and 
strong;, short neck. 

" Within the above-mentioned eates was a space lined 
with purple velvet, into which Sir John put nis hand, 
and pressing against the ceiling of it with his thumb, the 
whole of the back flew open with a snap, and so suddenly 
as to make Silas start. 

" From the compartment thus given to view. Sir John 
drew forth three canvas bags, which he gave into Silas' 
readv hands, telling him to put them on the table while 
he should shut the cabinet. 

" With a half smile on his determined Hps, Silas looked 
at the three bags. They varied in size, one being some- 
what larger than the second, whilst the third was com- 
paratively small. 

" In short, they were like the far-famed bears in the 
story, tk great one, a middiing one, and a little wee one. 

" They had all, however, one feature in common, for they 
were aU quite fuU ; and all bore circular marks on their 
sides of the viduable, seducing coin within. 

" As Sir John locked up the cabinet, he silently watched 
lus nephew ; who, standing with his hands behind him, 
eyed the three bags as a concealed lover would eye his 
unconscious mistress. 

" ' Silas 1 Silas I ' cried Sir John, nutting one hand on 
Bamstarke's shoulder, whilst with the other he pointed 
to the bags, ' that will be thy snare and thy temptation I 
Check thy love of gold t Beware I ' 

" ' I love gold, but I love it not for its own sake,' re- 
turned young Bamstarke, slowly. ' I have no wish to 
hoard it, that it may lie by useless ; my desire is to use it 
to the full, to get its utmost value from it. I have no 
miser's thoughts or habits. The miser is a wretch who 



krveth not only heaps of lazy gdd, but who gatheieth 
nails, bits of string, matches, candle-ends, bones, any- 
thing, and everything. GiM I do love ; but I love it for 
what it is to bring me. Hoarded, idle gold, is of as small 
value as hoards of pebbles ; it cometh not near a pie's 
storings in worth. I take it. Sir, those bags contain the 
rents.' 

" ' The large bag containeth one thousand pounds in 
gold. Take it I ' said Sir John, putting it into his 
nephew's hands : which hands held it firmly and 
greedily. 

" ' This bag holdeth the seven hundred other pounds, 
likewise in gold ; and in this little one is gold to the 
amount of three hundred pounds,' continued the baronet, 
whilst Silas nodded his head silently. 

" ' Silas ! ' cried Sir John, after a pause, ' how much 
wilt thon sive to Walter ? Give him the bag with the 
seven hundred pounds ; I will make it a tluDUsand, by 
adding to it this little bag with its three hnndred. HewiU 
thus have a thousand pounds, and thon wilt retain that 
sum ! Wilt thou do so ? " 

" Young Bamstarke, holding his money-bag in his left 
hand, witii the right lightly touched lus breast, then 
quickly stretching his right arm to the full extent, he 
shook his head, and said t 

"• JVb/— I will give him nothing I * 

" ' There is the bag with the seven hnndred. Go to 
thy room and count thy cash. See that it is right. Go 1 ' 

" Silas took the proffered bag, and looked at that which 
remained. Sir Jolm walked towards the cabinet with it, 
saying : 

" ' This is for poor Walter. It is better than nothing.' 
And so Sir John Lovell loAced up the little wee bag ; 
whilst Silas, disappointed of it, walked off with the great 
bag, and the middling bag, to count their contents in lus 
own chamber.* " 

As a last passage, we take the murder of Sir Francis 
Lovell by Bamstarke, as they are journeying together into 
the country to make preparations for the forthcoming 
marriage of Sir Francis. 

" In consequence of Lovell falling into a succession of 
short naps after he had been called, the travellers started a 
fall hour later than Bamstarke had intended; Ftancis 
gaping in melancholy guise as they met the fresh morning 
air, his cousin riding beside him in moody silence. 

" The merchant was in a sullen frame of mind. He 
had slept but little since Lovell's unexpected arrival. 
Bitter thoughts had rolled through his soul, like black 
and heavy billows in some dark cave : project upon pro- 
ject, all dike selfish and tail of devilish sin, had he enter- 
tained, reviewed and discarded as nothing worth, regarding 
that snare of the evil one, his cousin's ^ate. 

" He had meditated setting on the sequestrators, as 
he had done in the case of Sir Peter Markeham ; but then 
he considered that buying hb own kinsman's forfeited 
property might sully his good name: besides which. 
Government might not be inclined to sell so fine and 
productive an estate ; or they might ask more for it than 
he should wish to give. He further reflected that, in the 
event of Charles freeing himself from rebel hands, the 
patrimony of Lovdl might be restored to him by that 
monarch : a thought which often troubled him with regard 
to the Markeham lands. He little dreamt that Theobald, 
the last of his name, had retired from the world, to end 
his days as a monk in a monastery of the Levant. 

" Bamstarke had been sorely perplexed by his diabolical 
thoughts and plans. Like a lover about to see Ids mistress 
tom frt>m him, he dung more than ever to the object of 
his adoration ; the being removed from the near relation 
in which he stood to the estate was ^orse than death to 
his covetous heart. Let there be but one babe bora to 
his cousin and live, th^ deed would be done, and Silas 
would no longer be next of kin to the baronet. 
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" He had memt thought of saying t6 himeelf ; ' I hsvt 
oMMgh and far more than enough ; what is this estate to 
meP Millions of aereS) the whole worid itself, is not 
Ivorth purchasing by an ill deed. Let it go, and let me 
keep myielf dean from sin in this matter I' 

" No ; he thought not thns ; he said : ' Thia property 
must and shall be mine ! Must so slight a barrier as now 
exiiteth, grow, by means of foolish babes, into a thick 
and lofty wall to shnt me out? I am not a man to quake 
and quail, and to let matters set against me, when my 
head and hand can turn them for my good. My mind ii 
fixed $ my scheme is laid : no babes shall posh me from 
ny ^ze.' 

" As they rods along, the ruddy April sum arose : 
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* Bed in the morninf; 
The shepherd's wartaing.* 



So qM>ke Lovell, to which Banotarke r^ed moodily : 

" * Vie may have a few showers.' 

" He looked not on LoYell as he Ipt^ keeping his eyes 
fixed on his horse's ears ; neither did he seem inclined to 
talk ; his fine, firm mouth looking as cold and as fiist as 
that of a statue. 

'' Sir Franois, as the day warmed* woke up by degrees \ 
treated his cousin to many repeated deseriptions of 
Herminie ; told him his phns for tiie foture i and engaged 
him to stand godfather to his first-bom Mm>. 

" Bamstarke answered all these discourses and salliei 
more laconically than eres. If Lovell oould hare seen 
his downcast eyes, he would have beheld in them a lurid 
light, together with an expression that would have made 
his blood run cold. He thought Silas' tacitnmity 
greater even than that of ydle ; but, as he rallied him on 
it, he said that the vivacious society he had been attiong of 
late, made the merchant appear doubly grave to him. 
Bamstarke waxing more and more silent, aUd saying that 
he folt Ul, Lovell was forced to food on his own thoughts, 
whistliug and singing snatches of all the tunes he had 
ever heud, to pass away the time as they rode along. 

" As evening drew on, the merchant's foil and siJlow 
cheek grew pale and. wan, his breathing deqp, his look 
fixed and ferocious. 

" ' Why, Sik8» man ! ' cried Sir Francis Lovdl suddenly 
drawing bridle, ' what doth ail thee 9 Thou art white as 
a ghost. Shall we stop at the next inn P' 

" Barastarke's dark blush for a second chased awty his 
pallor, .which returned again with tenfold ghastliness ; 
whilst, unobserved by Lovell, a slight and hsrdly-to-be» 
perceived tremonr shook his sturdy frame. 

" ' I aUi tired,' he answered gruffly : ' my head and 
bones do ache. I am not well.' 

" * Wc had better stop without pushing on to the last 
stage, then.' 

" ' No, no, I can go on ; Joyce will have got all things 
in readiness for us to lie at the appointed place.' 

"Silence was resumed between the travellers, only 
broken by the tramping of their horses, and the sighing 
of the evening breeze among the budding trees. 

" As night began to draw on, the bridle-path they were 
following narrowed more and toore, till, running between 
two high banks tonped by hedges and trees, it was tittJe 
better than a dit6h. 

" Bamstarke, reining in his horse, had dropped to the 
rear of Lovell, who looked round laughing and calling 
Silas his ' varlet.' 

" ' I am mighty hungry,' he cried ; ' how many more 
miles, Silas ? When shall we get out of this dry ditch P' 

" ' Thou hast but a short way before thee now,' re- 
turned the merchant, huskily ; ' we shall soon reach the 
eommon.' 

"'To bed thou goest directly wo arrive, man; and 
that without supper, for I fear me all is not right with 
thee/ 



Bamstarke made no answer^ but he set hii teeth 
tight after taking a deq) inspintion. 

" Ni^t had now atrived at that first stage whidi, 
succeeding to evening, gave just sufficient light for those 
without to see bv ; whikt to one who showd leate the 
house and tiie lights within, it would seem uttef dsrk- 
Hess. 

" The sky was covered by grey clouds ; not a stsr wna 
visible. A light fresh wind blew in the traveUsiB' ftoes 
end whistled through the hedges above them. 

" The bridle-road now led them up a gentle rise, at the 
top of which spread out a Urge, sweet-smdling, herithy 
common; desolate, little fbequented, and tot having m 
house within two miles of it. 

" The spot was wdl known to Bamstarke^ te, fodeed, 
was every inch of that road so often passed tmx by hina 
from his youth upwards^ 

" As they left the bridle^^road he leaut his hand on the 
crapper, and, turning his head, looked witii piexeing 
glance down the hill. 

<* * If r friend David Waller in doublet wbile. 
Without anj wmn either dntky or brigbt. 
Charged through them twice hke a Ktue sprite. 

Which nobodj oaa deny I* 

" Thus sung Francis Lov^ in his melodious bass voice, 
continuing the ditty as he went. 

" Bamstarke's heart gave one dull, heavy bound ; he 
raised himself up in his stirrapS) drew forth one of his 
pistols, leant over the horse's heed, stretched out his arm* 
and, pointing the muzzle between Lovell's shouldera, 
fired. 

" ' Help, Saas, help I' cried Francis Lovell« and fell 
dying from his horse. 

" The merchant dismounted, catching his cousin's hone 
by the rein ; then with his remaining pistol he shot his 
own through his head. 

" The fine creature, with a rear, fell dead at his feet. 

" Bamstarke stooped beside his cousin. 

" Torrents of blood were flowing from Lovell's mouth, 
lie feeUy lifted his hand, made an efibrt to rsise himidf 
and to speak, and then fell back suffocated by his blood. 

" Bamstarke, avoiding the crimson stream^ proceeded, 
with trembling hands, to rifle the dead man — turning his 
pockets wrongside out> and concealing the mon^ he found 
therein on his own person. He then took the valises off 
the horses, and scattered their contents about. He next 
discharged his and Lovell's pistcls, reloading one of hia 
own and one of his cousin's, which last he plaeed beside 
the still warm body, whilst he retumed his own to the 
holster. He then let Lovell's horse go free ; and disarrang- 
ing his own garments, to make them appear as though 
robbers had maltreated him, he laid himself down beside 
his horse to await the event." 

The reader may gather from this, that Talbot Gwynne'a 
book with its graphic pictures and tme morid, is one well 
fitted to amuse, and at the same time calculated to.teseh 
a useful lesson as much needed in these days as iu those 
of Siks Bamstarke. 



BARBARISM IN CIVILlZAtlON ! 

AvoNGST the most horrible things wc now read of in the 
daily papers are the cases of maltreatment of womea and 
ehildren by brates in the shape of men. Scsrody a day 
passes but we have some such cases detailed in the po)ust 
reportS) and oecasionally they are of fnghtfol atrocity. lA 
a late number of the Timsi we had three such cases 
r^oited, and in the very next column there was an 
account of a man selling his wife for a sovereign ! 

These circumstances are ])ainfully illustrative of the 
miserably low state of civilisation among the infoHor 
clftsses. W« know the word " inferior " is omected to by 
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mKB^, as «mi in this w&aat. Bat an not the men wko 
beat their helpkaB wives and ehildren, and exkiirit to bw 
aa a ypi e eiaU on of tke diaracter o£ Woman, " inferior " in 
all retpeeta P It is not nwrelf that theas mm hare a lo# 
idea of the female charaeter, thej have also an equally low 
idea of their own. They have too self^tespect^-no regard 
ht the opinion of good men; and as for the opiniotk 
of their own dasa^^e fear it ia hot too t<derant of sudi 
harberities. 

It n bnt a rvrj email part indeed of the erneltj perpe* 
tmted on the helpiett that meets the pnUie eye in the 

Coe rftporta. Ptobably the worst eases never come to 
t — thoae of h»iig-safeiiig» maltreated women, who will 
rathor die than bniig their domestic woes before a p<di0e 
magistrate ; -^ women who, perhaps, still retain some 
Hn^Bring afi^ction for their hnital |Mrtnen^ and thndder 
at the thon^^t of their ponishment or disgrace. 

Many of these cruelties are also p e r | ietr at ed while the 
man is drunk, or half drunk, and therefore mad, or half 
mad. Yet even a civilized man, when drunk, would not 
beat a woman, and that woman his wife. The drunken- 
ness unmasks the real nature of the man, and brings to 
light the wont parts of his charaeter. Dmnkenness 
brutalizes, but it also excites the brute to diow himself. 

We say, then, that these lamentable exposures in the 
public prints exhibit the disgracefol feet, that a large portion 
of our people are yet utterly uncivilized ; that they are as 
much savages as if they had never breathed an atmosphere 
of civilization. They are even worse, for they have con* 
tracted the worst vices of our social state vrithout any 
compensating advantages. Their vice has an element of 
degradation m it, from which the pure savage is compara- 
tively exempt. Although the least civilized tribes of men 
invariably use their women emelly, yet our police courts 
show that the lowest deepe of socud degradation and 
illtreatment of women are to be found in the midst of 
modem city life. 

We regard the popular idea whioh prevails in any 
country as to the character of woman, and the correspond- 
ing treatment of her, as an almost invariable test of the 
decree of civilization to which the people of the country 
have reached. Amongst the despotic nations of the East, 
woman is in bo degfee removed from the classification 
originally made, by which a man's " wife and his slave, 
his ox and his ass," are fbrbidden to be coveted by his 
neighbour. But the despotism which man there as else- 
where exercises upon woman invariably reacts upon him- 
self. The chain whidi he winds round the woman's neck 
is also wound round his own. The sons of slaves ean be 
nothing else ; and thus the slavery of women prolongs the 
slavery of nations. 

Christianity emancipated woman ; and wherever its 
spirit reigns she is comparatively free. Bnt when we 
look at tnose scenes which arc brought to light in our 
English police courts ; when we hear of wives being sold, 
amidst the merriment of the popnlaee (illegal though the 
transaetion unquestionably be), we are driven to ask 
the question -— Are we yet Christianized? are we yet 
civilized? 

What have our clergy been about, that they have not 
yet humanized the people ? Have they really been at 
work so long and done so little ? We see discussions 
raging in the papen respecting the incomes of our chief 
clergy; and whether one man is to have £5,000 or 
£10,000 a year for overlooking a diocese : it would be 
more to the purpose if they were to agitate the question 
of how they are to humanize and civihze the people. 

What are they doing to stay the cruelties perpetrated 
on women and children ? Are they seeking to come in 
contact with the people — ^with the lower classes of the 
people ? We hear of numerous churches, in which clergy- 
men periodically preaeh in grave and sonorous tones to 
echoing toq^ beachei thy themidvei Mtwoing to 



that oonntry hoosea and anbvrhan jpleaBaiit teiadeneei, 
for fa^ond the thidc press of dty life : there ^ey hew 
the bees humming, and admire the Aowen growing ; and 
they comfort themselves, and feel comfortable in the as- 
surance that this is a happy Christiui land, in whidi a 
proper provision is made by the authorities of the State 
for the dispensation of Chnstlaii ordinances. But look 
into any di^'s police r^rta» and you vrill find the shftnrt 
comment on vx this. 

Our readen will excuse these remarks, for they are 
strictly to the pomt. They lie at the very root of the 
matter. The people have not yet been taught the aim* 
pleat rudiments of Christisn eivilisation, though aknpli 
provision for the purpose has been made. Who is to 
Uame ? The people do not go in search of the teaeheNi 
then why do not the teachen go in search of the people ? 
Many zealous missionaries, we know, are at work. Bead 
Mr. Vanderkiste's aeconnt of his six years' misnen, and 
it will be eeett that a tealoos band of men has for long 
been engaged amongst the wreCehed dw^ngs of the 
poor, fttorming the veriest haunts of sin and vice. Bnt 
these men are a mere handfhl, when we look at the im^ 
mense work which haa to be done, but is not done. Ragged- 
scfaoids are also doing something, bnt tiiey are yet only 
as a drop in the oeesn. 

Society, as a Whole, must combine to gn^yple with the 
great evUs of social barbarism. The people must bd 
taught how to live, and What to live for — ^fer at present 
they live without an olyect, and die without a hope. 
Sdio<^ for the pooi^-y>vff sehools-'-are essential, as tiie 
beginning of all improvement. All the missionaries are 
of one mind as to this point. Mr. Yandorkiate found the 
condition of the hombler cUiMs greatly deteriorated, and 
their improvonent in all ways hindered, both tempo- 
rally and spiritually, by the waut of education, lliis in*- 
teUu;ent missionary found thi^ not more than one-thu^ 
of the adults in his district coidd read at all, and not 
more than one-sixth oould read tolerably. The London 
poor are, in feet, worse educated than the New Zealanden 
or the Chinese. Is not such a state of things, we ask, 
disgraceful to us as a so-called civilized and Christiaa 
nation ? 

If we would get rid of the reproaoh which attachea to 
us frim the frif^tful exposures of barbarity among our 
people, as daily published in our newspapers, we must go 
to woi^ in real earnest. Education is the beginning and 
end of all true measures of amelioration — ^physical educa- 
tion, moral education, intellectual education, and religious 
education. By the first, we secure a foundation for all 
higher improvement ; by cleanliness, pure air, wholesome 
dwellings, and decent modes of living, we prepare a soil 
for virtue and intelligence to grow in — and this is to be 
accomplished by the sanitary reformer. By the next, we 
seek to reinnove and purify the manners and morals of 
men, women, and children; cultivate fe^ngs of self- 
respect ; teach them to regard each other's penOtaality, to 
treat their neighbours, wives, and femilies, with civility 
and kindness, and to be temperate^ frugal, and {irovident. 
The progress of such improvement will be slow, for it 
can only be efieetually accomplished through the parent 
and the teacher ; but experience has shown that it is by 
no means a hopdesa work. But schocds can alirays to 
provided in s«nndanee^ and when society has become 
eonvinoed of their necessity, the means for erecting end 
appointing them will not be wanting. IVur poorer states 
than En^and have already surmounted tUs difficult. 
And when once the rising generation have been made in- 
telligent, surely the religious teacher will be able to pene^ 
tnte their minds with his salutary instructions all the 
more easily and effectually. Ignorance may be the parent 
of superstition, but intelligent religion requires intelligent 
men to comprehend and appreciate it. And this ia the 
crowning part of the gnat work which remains to h« 
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done. To thoroughly civilize onr people, we miut tho- 
roughly christianize them, and this csn only be accom- 
plished by united Christian effort. 



A BALL IN THB AMERICAN BACKW00D8. 

In winter the squatters have leisure, and wish to dance. 
A ball is to be got up ; nor is amusement the sole thing 
considered. The squin who projects to give gratification, 
hopes at the same time to fill his pocket, and opens nego- 
tiations with some neighbour, by saying : " I reckon we 
should fix a ball for the whole neighbourhood." The day 
is appointed; the entrance-fee for a gentleman is one 
dollar, and he has the right to introduce a lady. The 
preparations now begin. M the neighbours who had not 
attended the meeting are visited, and invited to the ball ; 
they are expected to leud knives, forks, spoons, cups, 
tumblers, to the common feast. The log-house, where 
the great event is to take place, is scrubbed ; the floor is 
smoothed with the axe, wood is piled up in tiie yard. If 
the squire cannot provide sufficient venison, su^ar, and 
tea, his neighbours must do it, and deduct the price from 
the entrance-fee. On the eve of the great day several of 
the neighbouring ladies are enrolled for the kitchen: 
wheaten and Indian-corn bread is baked; squash 
(pumpkin) and mince-pies are prepared ; fowls are boiled, 
pork and venison roasted, and the jugs are filled with 
whiskey. Already, at ten o'clock in the morning, the 
gentlemen begin to arrive ; they are inclined to enjoy as 
much as possible, and take out every farthing of their 
money. After the whiskey-jug has been handed round, 
one of them takes up the fiddle, and the others practise a 
little the orthodox steps of the dances handed down from 
father to son : a long row of carts approaches, crowded with 
ladies, who sit on chairs placed in the carts. The pro- 
cession is headed by the spokesman of the company, 
appointed to his office by the squiro. The gentlemen 
arrive on horseback ; bullock-carts are in the rear, inter- 
mixed with strange riders — man, wife, and children on 
one and the same horse. In the yard they alight : " How 
dovoudoP" and "Where the deuce have you been staying 
so long P" is asked on every side. The ladies, wrapped 
in their red, blue, or white blankets, enter the house and 
throng round the chimney, and restoro themselves from 
the c^ by a hot bevemge composed of warm whiskey and 
honey, whilst the gentlemen romain in the yard around 
the big fire, smoking, chewing, and fireezing. When the 
ladies have put their dresses right, and arranged all their 
many-coloured ribbons and fineries, bought by the pioneers 
in the markets of Iowa and Indiana, the squire presents 
himself at the door and shouts out, " Ladies, dinner is 
ready ; boys, take your partners I " The gentlemen press 
in, and proceed, each with his fair partner, to the 
other room, where the tables are laid; but as there is 
never sufficient space, the gentlemen have again to retreat, 
and a guard watches the door that the ladies may take 
their dinner quietly. After them it is the turn of the 
gentlemen; and when they have done, the spokesman 
begins to collect the charge for the entertainment, and the 
extra for the fiddle. He exerts all his eloquence to rouse 
the generosity of the guests, and to get more than the fee 
agreed for. He spnks about the unparalleled trouble 
and expenses of the undertaker, and how splendid has been 
the dinner ; he addresses the wealthier settlers by name, 
and says : " Fellow, you can pay double." But the back- 
woodsmen are tough ; they protest that they cannot afford 
more than the others, and they find fault with the dinner. 
At last the money is collected, the fiddling begins ; the 
great coat and the muskrat cap are thrown aside, and in 
their ball costumes of antiquated cut — but all with very 
dashing shirt-collars, — they present themselves afpiin to 
the ladies. It is a strange exhibition of all the different 



£uhions of all the last twenty years ; a taOor of Img 
standing would at once find out in what year those gentle- 
men have left the civilization of cities for the backwoods. 
The room is small, therefore only eight pairs are allowed 
to dance at once ; they jump, they stamp, and jerk, iintal 
they are out of breath ; the gentlemen diew, but whilst 
tiiey dance they do not spit. But at once the fiddler puts 
down the bow, and declares that h^ will not play any 
longer without additional pay; he is tired» he cannot 
do more. The spokesman, who has to keep up .order, 
steps forth and appeals to the generosity of the company, 
and endeavours on the other side to lower the preteuions 
of the musician until a new bargain is condoded. The 
whiskey is again tasted ; at midnight, supper is served, 
though the squire protests that he is out of provisions ; 
the dance continues till morning, and after breakfast the 
party returns as it came. — FuUzk^t Sketchet of Society 
M the United States. 



STANZAS. 

And thou art loved, hat not as others are. 
From whom we ask return of love. 

Haetlst CoLBvroai. 

To see thee is to love thee — not with love 
Which only sues while it bues not in vain ; 

That were a mere exchange. I give thee all. 
Nor would retake it, but to give again. 

To thee love comes like sunshine to the rose ; 

My poor, cold ray must pass unnoted by ; 
From all thy wealth it is not much to ask 

For one Idnd look to cheer my poverty. 

If but thy lot had been on some dark spot, 
Had but a canker seized thee in the grain. 

How might I hope to brighten round thee' then. 
And find in others' loss my highest gain. 

Forgive the thought ! I would not have it so \ 
O, selfish heart, that such a wish could hide ; 

Nor would I give my treasured love for thee, 
To be beloved by all the world beside. 

See ! on yon hill the laughing sunlight glows. 
While all around is sombre, cold, and grey ; 

So to my heart thy presence breathes delight. 
And all the mists of sorrow curl away. 

The cloud will come, and leave the hill-side dark, 
And some cold look or word will cloud my sky ; 

Yet will I bless the beam the while it lasts. 

And when the cloud comes — ^hope till it pass by. 

Hope 1 — ^and for what — that I may dream again 
Visions of love that never may be mine ; 

Yet may I love, though darker shadows fall, 
And may thy sun for aye, unclouded ahine. 

M. T. 



Society is divided into two great classes : those who 
have more dinners than appetites, and those who have 
more appetites than dinners. 



FrintAd br Cox (Brothen) ft WncAV, 74-76, Great Qoeea 
Street, London ; and paoliahed bj Cbarlsb Cook, at tli» 
Office of the Jooroal, 8, Baqnet Coarti rieet Street. 
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A PreCB OF KIND CKXIELTY. 
"Wheee aball we go to-dif, Men?" uknl C1uri«i 
DawMxi, •ddieuiiig ■ nxj pretty little woman, who wu 
pkjing with ■ pieM of roll uid the nurnulo^ in • little 
back fint-floor apartment in IIolbonL 

" I think we htre ntHj had enongli nght-wdng, 

uriea," (he replied, " and it doe> to iaterfere with buai- 
neu. Tom nja that he loat the nle of that Mt of Scott'* 
norelj jeaterday thnngb the price not being marked." 

"It waa a bore, certainlj," taid her hnaband; " bat I 
wonld not hare miased such a daf for the world. B; the 
way, I nnat reaO; pajr theie taxes." And he took a 
oaple of nupidoiu-loakiiig formolK oat of the looking- 
glau frame. 

Jut at that moment a gigantic adrertiiiag-vaa paaMd, 
The tate of the da; w*i aeoled, and an excnnion to 
OisTCaend, to witneai some pjroteohnica, retnming the 

t moniiiiK, was agned npon. EQen made a few 
"a refttie to go pkaanre- 



j any wife or ftither-in-law conid dedre^ bat ho waa 

rather idle, — no, not eisetly idle, bnt destitute of that 

[ spirit of lelf-deuial which constitutes real peracTerauce, 

I and ia tbe best gnamilee of sacceaa. He had enteted the 

I bookaelling trade with a moderate capital, and had joat 

married the daughter of a retired papcr-merehant, with 

I about £1,500, and the prospect of ■omething on her 

bther's decease. C^ooinjaetitlj he felt very happy and 

comfortable, apent a great deal more time with his 

wife tbnt with hia cuitomers, "went somewhere" every 

evening, if not during the day. and Inagbod si old 

Fotta, hi* riral on the opposite sidsi who waa " poldi^ at 

home from one wed'a end to another," and who, he 

asserted, " would pawn his grandblhr for An«-ha'petice, 

if any one wonU tend it." 

Those were golden days. Ellen waa so pretty and 
ttniable, that Chsries wu never tired of turning music on 
the desk of the little rosewood piccolo, or lounging on 
the sofa, with his hand in Ellen's, deep in the perusal 
of lie Caxtont, and drawing comparisons between 
Bulwer's Blanche and his own " little wife." Then they 
were so conTcniently near the theatres, and Jack Swirelkr 
brooght them so many orders, that the cab waa the only 
cipente. And Uien GQeu had always lired in the country, 
ud it woidd never do to "coop her up" m a confined 



^ like London. And so Chariea took hia p)e«SDre, and 
cndeaTonred to think that it was all for EUen'a aake, and 
that b« was only doing enetly what every good husband 
onj^t to do. 

EQen felt grateful (u what young wife would not Tj, but 
she also felt aniioua. She bad been brought up liboally, 
but usefully, and could do everything thst was nieful, a 
much that was elsgant and ^reeabla. But her &ther waa 
a thorongh man of bnnneai. He bad worked his way up 
feom a clerkship of twelve ahillinga a week, and had ratired 
handsomely. Be still clung to the habits that had made 
him a " well-to-do " man. He roae early, and the weight 
of some sixty snmmers still left him a younger man in 
constitution than many twenty yean his junior. There 
was a hlndjj expression in his eye which reeved the 
hardness of his general contour. He looked like a man 
who had straggled hard, but had beaten Fortune on her 

He bad no sympathies with Charles's taite for amuse- 
ment. To a dieatre " now and then " he had no objec- 
tiona ; and be waa too fond of hia large tamQy of children 
to deny them any reasonable indulgence. But he hadhis 
misgivings shoot Charles. Accustomed &om eariy youth 
to look upon buaiueas aa the loadstar of life, he oould not 
think the shop aafb nod eared for when the maater 
absent. He qiproved of " f»x\j cloaing," but he was 
eqaally bent upon seang the ahnttera down at an eiHy 
hour in the morning. However, he was sufSdently 
human to make great allowanco for the honeymoon, i 
coatent«d himself inth telling Chariea goodnitmedly, that 

he waa " a luy dog ;" that "time waa money;" 

one or two olha wiae saws which may be looked upon aa 
the legitimate property of fathers-in-law. 

It did so chnnee, that on the day onr newly-married 
couple alerted off to see fireworks at Oraveaend, Hr. Hardy 
wslked from Highbury into the City, and, aa a matter of 
eourae, called at his aon-in-law's. 

" Not at home \ " he aaid, with something rather like 
indignation. " la Mrs. " 

" They both went ont together, sir," replied Tom, who 
was «»correeting a catalogne. 

" Humph 1 " was the only reply. 

He evening turned out even more delightful than had 
been cipeded. The flreworks were first-rate, aud the 
comic powers of the clown beyond the criterion of the 
most envious. Charles amused himaelf with the thought 
of a future cottage aomewhere out of town, and a pony- 
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gig to ** mn up " with. Ellea could not help feeling 
pleased, and yet she had some little sting of conscience, 
which told her that they were perhaps drawing too large 
a bill on the proportion of happiness allotted them in this 
life. Too often we exyoy onniel^es too much in youth, 
and anticipate all the good that Proyidenoe hat dntined 
to be ours. 

And Ellen thought of children. No sensibly-brought- 
up girl ever mamed without reflecting upon that dearest 
of contingencies; and Ellen had no small sense of her 
duties — ^in fact, was a mother by anticipation. She had 
been her mamma's greatest comfort and helpmate. Who 
like she could appease a brawl in the nursery, or settle 
the rights of property respecting that wooden monkey 
which was always going over a stick and back again ? 
Who like she could persuade little Tom that the contents 
of that eighteen-penny paint-box were not wholesome 
diet ? And what a mother-confessor she was for juvenile 
sorrows I How she could mediate between childrai and 
nurse ; or, what was more difficult, how she could keep 
peace among the duldren themselyes I Saucy George, 
her eldest brother, used, half affectionately half insolent)^, 
to call her " mamma," and used to boast of his sister's 
skill in making pap, nursing babies, and lecturing the 
doctor. Poor Mn. Hardy missed her terribly, but, for- 
tunately, Matilda bade fair to turn out a second EUoi, as 
&r as usefblness was concerned. 

Charles was thoughtless enough, but yet even he felt 
vexed to hear that Mr. Hardy had been. " Confoundedly 
awkward; people always come when one it out," was his 
remark, forgeUing, probably, that Mr. Hardy thought 
that " peopb are slways out when they ought to be at 
home." 

Months rolled on ; business was beginning to increase 
as the winter set in, and out-door amusements grew less 
tempting. But Charles had a new source of idleness. 
He had just discovered that Ellen (although utterly 
unawaro of the fiict herself) could not live without 
society. Young men, lively and pleasant no doubt, used 
to stroll in. One day. Jack Swivdler would drop in, and 
would be asked to take a chop*-the " chop " in question, 
perhaps, requiring a salmon-cutlet, or tome such trifle, by 
way of addition. Then Charles and he would sip their 
wine, while Ellen, alter her one glass of sherry, would 
mn upstairs, and spend an hour in looking over her 
entire stock of baby-linen, probably for the fourth time 
that day. Young mothers love by anticipation, and a 
child's cap is a kmd of earnest for the child itself. 

Matters went on vary smoothly. If the bills were not 
paid the very dav they were sent in, they were paid very 
soon after. If Charles did overdraw sometimes at his 
banker's,' his credit was good, and his stock valuable. 
But, somehow or other, at the end of the first year, 
Charles found that his expenditare was somethiug like 
£200 beyond his profiU. '* This won't do," he said ; " I 
shall manage better next year. One must let out a Uttle 
when one mairies;" and he went upstairs to see how 
baby was getting on. 

For baby was a fmei now. He was a great, burly, 
noisy baby, who crowed uproarioualv at anything, and 
made pug&istic demonstrations which made vou rqoice 
that his fists were no larger. He was just tne baby to 
employ Ellen's energies. She would have been almost 
disappointed with a quiet one. There would have been 
so little to do I 

We are not quite certain that Charles appreciated these 
qualities in baby quite as much as he ought to have done ; 
but Ellen had fully persuaded him that he was the happiest 
&ther in the world, and that children who were noisy 
when young, seldom had inflammation of the lungs. More- 
over, Ellen did not worry her husband with the perpetual 
presence of a mother-in-law. At the end of the first week 
she laughed, kissed Mrs. Hardy, and said—" Now, 



iriAmniR^ I am all right ; so you can go home and take 
care of your children." 

A happier young couple could not have been found in 
the three kingdoms. There waa so little anxiety in 
Charles's looks and language, that Ellen set her doubts at 
rest, and made up her mind that things could not be better 
than they were. But she did not know that Charles was 
sometimes pushed very close on Saturday night, and 
that it was as much as he oould do to meet the week's 
expenses. She did not know that, at the end of four 
years, tiie £1,500 ^e had brought her husband was almost 
gone, and that the business had rather fidlen oiF than 
increased. 

It is certain that bookselling, especially as regards 
second-hand books, is not the thriving business it once 
was ; but it is equally certain that comfort and competency 
may easily be attained, even by a man of small capital, 
if he be energetic and cautious at the same time. Charles 
missed many a good bargain by being absent from the 
sales ; many a customer was lost because " Tom " was 
afraid to make an abatement in the price of a book. 
Catalogues were carelessly urinted, and dasaioal names 
misspelt i and all this for a tnree days' trip to the seaside, 
a morning-concert, or an afternoon in the Zoological 
Oardens. 

Meanwhile Charles had been dealing largely in bills. 
The heavy sums required for effecting purchases had been 
too frequently obtamed in this way, and in many instances 
they hail b^n renewed. Charles witf no longer an in- 
dependent young tradesman working steadily with his 
own capital, but was getting daily more and more into 
the power of another. 

False pride, or perhaps the consciousness of desenring a 
refusal, had prevented him asking his father-in-law for 
assistance, and his whole monetary traosaetion had been 
with a Mr. Dryasdust, in Finch Lane. Mr. Dryiadnst 
was a curiosity. He lent money, and was an honest man! 

At first he had good confidence in Charles, beUeving 
him to be striving to increase his business, and knowing 
that his stock was far beyond the amount of his liabilities. 
But as loan succeeded loan, and as Charles became )ats 
punctual in meeting the bills when due, he began to look 
dissatisfied, and to throw out vague hints about "yoosg 
men in business," and the uncertainty of "personal" 
security. 

The truth was, he knew more of Charles's cireumstances 
than Charles himself did. His connection with the trade 
had been long ; he had various opportunities of hearing 
the soundness of houses canvassed. Charles's name had 
not been advantageously mentioned of lata. Old 
Dodds, of the firm of Bilk, Dodds^ and Co. had 
expressed an opinion that CSiarles was *' above his 
business ;" old McBoge, manager of the Feathen Theatre, 
who knew everybody, and who smoked cigars in Oxford 
Street for the sake of publicity, had met Charles at 
Cremome too early in the afternoon to be favourable to 
business, especially as there was a sale at Sotheby's ; Tips, 
who had been a clerk in the house of Blunt and Sttimp, 
the great publishers of shilling volumes, said that the 
accounts of Blunt and Stump were not settled with thst 
half-yearly regularity which was |duly set forth in their 
printed circulars. Mr. Dryasdust went home in deep 
thought, and wrote a long letter. 

Would the reader like to know the direction ? It was 
to "John Hardy, Esq. Ponffo Villas, Highbury." 

Hist very wedc Charles looked unusually excited and 
uncomfortable. Ellen thought she heard him talk in his 
Bleep ; and as she caught the words " fifteen hundred a&d 
seventy " vacantly murmured, a vague sense of some im- 
pending mischief fell upon her mud, as she darned the 
sleeping beauty by her side more closely to her Doaom* 
and thought " whether Charles was in difficolties.'* 

Charles slept, and Ellen watched. It is too often ao. 
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Tliere is a cold, hearty robuttneM even in man's soflfaring ; 
there is a kind of sdfish, physical tranquillity in man's 
sorrow, which he is very fond of calling firmness or 
fortitude. Charles had a vai^e idea of " getting over it 
somehow/' and he slept nearly as sonnd as if nouiing had 
happened. EUen knew nothing ; but she was sore there 
was something. She thought of her two children, and 
visions of time idly spent came back and seemed to 
prophecy their own consequences. 

There was a cloud on George's countenance at break- 
fast next time. He went out much earlier, and was absent 
much longer than utuaL EUen busied herself with her 
children, and tried to believe that nothinff of consequence 
had occurred. As is usual when we maike tnoh artificial 
attempts, conviction became more and more painfiil, till 
it almost amounted to certainty. 

Meanwhile, Charles was in the agonies of embarrass* 
ment — and fignrea, in Mr. Dryasdust's office. He was 
endeavouring to find out that he was not involved, and, 
alas 1 the whole purport of Mr. Dryasdust's conversation 
led to the opposite conviction. Interest, even at a by no 
means exorbitant rate, had accumulated to a disagreeable 
extent, and the £1,600 was more than a dream t 

Mr. Dryasdust was not unkind or abusive, but 
desperately cool and firm in his manner of acting and 
spiking. " Be frank with me, Mr. Dawson," he said ; 
" I have no desire to ruin any young man, but I will not 
abet a young man in ruining hunsdf . Your affairs are in 
that state, that nothing but the utmost vigilance and the 
most rigid perseverance can extricate you from your 
present position." 

This was too true : several hundred pounds of " credit " 
stood on Charles's books ; credit which had in some cases 
been granted hap-hazard, and which was likely to make 
no other figure in a schedule than under the head of ** bad 
debts." Even the " taking stock " hsd been negligently 
managed, nor had Charles taken pains to vary hu collec- 
tion by new purchases or judicious exchanges. He had 
bought a busmess which was essentially of the old school, 
and had taken no care either to keep up its credit with 
the connoisseurs in bibliography or to modify it to the 
more practical style of books which were now literally 
monopolizing the market. Several good names had 
dropped off his list of customers : the old Bishop of St. 
Swithin's, who maintained that you ought never to enter 
a bookseller's shop without buying a book, and whose 
library certainly bore ample witness to his having long 
acted up to his creed, felt so disappointed at losing an 
Aldine Seneea through "Tom's" mistake, that he came 
more and more seldom, and at last transferred his com- 
missions to " Old Potts," who would have found out the 
book a customer wanted even if it had been at the bottom 
of the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 

We grieve to confess it, but Charles's feelings were 
irritable rather than gratefhl, and he left Mr. Dryasdust 
under an impression that he was a fool to have had any- 
thing to do with such an old — &c. fte. ftc. 

How anxiously BUen looked at her husband at supper- 
time t Supper is not a very wholesome meal, if we may 
trust our fismily doctors ; but that is a lesson quite thrown 
away upon man and wife. MThat a time for the quiet 
chat t How anxiously the healtii of each tittle one is 
canvassed. How the progressive growth of Maipa or 
Oeorge, of Caroline or Edward, is specuhited upon. How 
many kindly fears that Robert is " growing too fast for 
his strength," or about thi^ " stoop of Emilv's." And 
then the household domestic affairs! All the troubles 
'of which Mary Jane or Anna Maria have been the cause ; 
accurate and painftd statistics of broken china and un- 
swept cobwebs; disputes with the butcher relative to 
toughness of meat, and evasions of ditto touching the 
" mugginess " of the atmosphere ; deeper and more 
solemn debates as to the appearance of little Jack in those 



nameleas appendages of costume which draw the line be- 
tween the nursery and the day-school ; matters financial 
and non-financial, domestic and foreign — all are discussed, 
eanvassed, and settled, while our " respectable house- 
holder " is sipping hb quiet glass of grog, and smoking 
that quiet cigar, of which his wife has no wish to debar 
him. 

And EUen did eigoy all this. She was such a 
thorough-Engtish litUe wife, that she loved a gossip about 
children, and servants, and crockery, and cobwebs, as 
much as if she had never danced like a sylph, or rattled 
her fingers over 6} of Collard's whitest ivories. But EUen 
was duU this evening, and she twined her arms round 
Charles's neck, and asked him in one look what he had 
no words to answer. 

At length he said, " Things are very bad, dearest." 

" Then we must mend them," repUed EUen. *' We are 
^too young for despair, and too poor to afford it." 

They taUced and talked. How each fresh detail of 
of difficulty feU like an icicle on EUen's heart, and how 
eheerfuUy and fondly she tried to seem as if she had no 
fears I How unselfishly and tenderly she stopped Charles's 
mouth with a kiss when he talked of her little fortune 
dribbled and wasted away 1 How she strove to make him 
forget the past, and thiuK only of the fbture 1 How she 
bade him forget their own suffering, and bethink him how 
they might shelter their chUdren from suffering here- 
after ! 

If Charles had had no more difllcult creditor than the 
dear little wife whom he had loved "weU, but not 
wisely," he would have felt comfortable enough, and would 
have perhaps relapsed into five or six more months of 
lisUessness and felicity, to be succeeded by a life of misery 
and repentance. He might had gone on as he had done 
before, have increased his debts, broken his heart, died a 
repentont and interesting bankrupt, and left his wife to 
set up a school, or teach music, and toU through the heart- 
consuming sorrows of a young widowhood, heiress to aU 
the penalties, and none of the happiness of the wedded 
life. A piece of " kind cruelty" saved both. 

Mr. Haordy had aU along had his doubts and fears 
about Charles, and these doubts and fears had multiplied 
of late. For the last two years, he and Mr. Dryasdust 
(an old and tried friend of his, by the way) had been 
watching our hero, and the result was far from favourable. 
While one had marked his idle, pleasure-seeking habits, 
the other was equaUy weU-informed as to his unbusiness- 
like management of financial matters ; and both perceived 
that the present state of things would not last lon^. A 
severe, but friendly scheme was the result of their de- 
tiberations. 

Charles had been Hvinff on his credit, until his whole 
substance would scarcely have met the amount of his Ua- 
bilities. It is true he might have become a banknipt, 
sold off his stock, coUected in what was owing to him, 
and paid twenty sbiUings in the pound, afker spending some 
money at BaunghaU Street. But how would he com- 
mence the world anew? If there an people who know 
how to sneer at misfortune in trade, bookseUers are those 
people. Plums roUs himself up in Covent Garden and 
attar of roses, sneers at his own iU-paid authors, patron- 
ises his printers (whom it won't do to bully, on account 
of the long credit they give), and despises poor Cobb, of 
Cambridge — once an apprentice, — ^wio gets on quietly, 
pays weU for the tittle he does pubtish, and prefers being 
a safe tradesman on a smaU scale to a titerary gambler of 
grander proportions. 

Already, Charles was a marked man. " Oh, he*tt do 
no good," said Briggs, the junior partner of Sandy and 
Briggs, the " crack " firm for reprints of immoral French 
novels. "Those who ride fast never ride long," said 
Mrs. Bilberry, who stiU retained an interest in (i. e, took 
a handsome income from), the firm of BaUs and Bills, late 
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Bilberry and Co. Patcmoster Bow. And Charles abso- 
lutely became quite an olqect of interest. A man, with 
a wife and two children, with min just before his eyes, i$ 
an object of interest. He is so &ir a subject for patron- 
ising pity, and such a satisfactory contrast to your own 
quiet check-drawing, pay-the-doetor fireside. 

Mr. Hardy was de^ly distressed. A man may be very 
practical and full of common sense, and yet leave abundant 
room for the kindliest feelings. He came to see his 
children-in-kw. Little Charles, just old enough to be 
mcnre noisy and tiresome as a " four-year old " than he 
had been as a baby, and just well-behaved enough to do 
his pretty niM«™^ no little credit, jumped on his knee, 
and played with his faultlessly-tied white cravat. 

" Let the rogue alone, Ellen," said Mr. Hardy, as she 
tried to remove Master Charles from the cravat he was 
spoiling in so nn-Bruramel-like a style. " Poor fellow !" 
At that moment Charles eame in. 

It was a favourite Qioment for reconciliation. Despite 
all Charies's bitter folly, there was a true wife's love in the 
g^tence with which Ellen greeted his entrance. " He loves 
her, poor giri," shot through the mind of Mr. Hardy, and 
he Mt more aiSDcted than he ought to have felt, all things 
considered. 

But he did not swerve from the purpose of his visit. 
How long end how anxiously did those two hours pass for 
Elkn, wUle her hiha and her husband conferred toge- 
ther 1 How her heart throbbed, and how the tears started 
to her eyes, when she heard the sound of the street-door 
dosing, and knew that the meeting was at an end, and 
that the fortunes of herself and those most dear to her 
were decided* 

She descended to the little back drawing-room. Charles 
met her. Thoe was deep, manly sorrow in his coun- 
tenance, and his voice trembled as he spoke. 

" We must leave England, dearest, for awhile. Not for 
long; that is—" 

A sickening sensation came over Ellen's mind, as she 
murmured forth the words, "A prison 1" and laid her 
drooping head upon her husband's shoulder. 

" Not so bad as that, Ellen. Nay, my love, be tranquil. 
You have been wiser and better than I ever was, and i£yau 
foil, what is to beeome of us?" 

** Will not my father help you P" asked Ellen, and, for 
a moment, the love of the wife absorbed the duty of the 
child, and she could have called her father harsh and cruel. 
For a moment only, for she remembered a thousand acts 
of tenderness, and justice reminded her that others, br 
younger than herself, were yet claimants on the results of 
his honourable labour. 

How long was Charles in telling her the sad state of 
affairs, md what pangs it cost lum to tell, and her to 
listen ! Snfice it to say, that Mr. I^asdust had all along 
acted with the oonnivanoe of Mr. Hardy, and that the 
wise &ther-in-law had seen that Charles would be less 
likely to min himself by one laige debt, than a multitude 
of small ones. Utterly despairing of bringing Charles to 
anything like business habits by ordinary advice, he had, 
in effect, gradually constituted himself his son-in-law's 
chief creditor ; and now came the " kind cruelty " which 
was to make that son more a debtor than ever I 

In brief, he determined that Charles should retire from 
the bookscJHng business for the present, and become his 
own agent in a business in Paris, in which he still held a 
share, and which would hold Charles so fully employed, 
and so rigidly under control, that idleness and ruin would 
only be synonymous terms. The sale of the book-business 
would leave a balance little more than suf&cient to cover the 
expenses of their outfit and journey, and poor Ellen would 
have to economise on £100 a year. 

Charles felt angry, and thought himself the victim of a 
scheme (such is the favourite stoiy with the unpractical 
suicides, who every day slaughter their own prospects). 



and fdt like a trampled worm. But there was a sadness 
even in the cool tranquillity of the old gentleman that 
smote him to the heart. He could not help feeling that 
it was for his good that he was to suffer. He could but 
confess that he had been reckless, and that recklessness, if 
not closely akin to ill-principle and dishonesty, too fie- 
quenUy terminates in both. They shook huids sadly, 
andpwted. 

" You always shared every pleasure with me, Charles," 
said Ellen, " I can share your troubles. And what wiH 
they be P Oh, you will be so happy, if you can once 
prefer work to amusement." And the little woman 
accused herself of aiding and abetting all thoee foHies of 
their married life, and Charles's conscience smote him as 
he recollected that Ellen had followed, but never led. 

When you have once made up your mind to the worst, 
it is of litde use debating long in what manner you will 
swallow it. Ellea longed to try the new experiment of 
life, and Charles, sickened with the c<Hnplexity of embar- 
rassed afBidrs, began to share in her anxiety. A few 
weeks saw them the inmates of a Parisian lodging, dean 
— -whieh was something to 8ay,-^but that was all. 

How fretfrd and how wretched were the first easavs of 

this idle man of business, and how lovely was lalen's 

patienoe ! How she wrote letters at night that he might 

have fewer to write the next day ; and fa^w die slily ^ave 

lessons to eke out their slender means! How bitter 

end how ddightful were Charles's feelings as she put 

pound after pound into his hand, and, playfully pointing 

to the little piccolo piano which had aocompuiied thdr 

sorrows as well as their joys, said — " Now we are poor, 

Charles, that must work too." 

* i» ♦ « * ♦ 

Three years have passed, and Ellen is looking anxionsily 
out of a second-floor window in the Rue de St. Eloi. Her 
eldest tittle girl, in whose countenance you can already 
recognise some of her mother's patient forbearance, dam 
her hand. Charles, no longer little, but rejoicing in ue | 
assurance (well subdued, though) of eight years old, ia 
mounting a smaller brother upon a rocking-horse, and 
appears quite uneoncerned. But between the young 
mother and the young daughter there is some bond of 
sympathy, which neither could quite explain. Pedmps 
little Lucy loves her mother so deeply because she never 
wept save when papa was away. 

A dumsy coach rumbles under the great gate of the 
hotd, and in a few minutes Ellen is covering her father's 
chedES and forehead with kiases, and UtUe Lucy is weep- 
ing her joy. 

Yes, the stem father-in-law is come — come to call 
them beck to England and to prosperity, not to happi- 
ness, for Charles has long since learnt that exertion ia the 
day-spring of life, and has imitated as wdl as worshiped 
the darling partner of his hSt, They have thriven and 
thriven. Charles is not only active and trustworthy* but 
valuable to his employers. A better situation, and more 
serious respoDsibilUies await him on his return, and com- 
petence, if not fortune, lies open to his attainment. 

"Ahcml" says Mr. Hardy, after fidgeting with hia 
pocket-book fnr some minutes, "you mH want to fiir- 
nish your house when you get back, so I may as well 
return you that trifle you borrowed when you were a bad 
boy. Ahem !" 

He pokes Charles in the ribs, and Charies reads a 
cheque on Messrs. Hawk, Spargrass, and Ihyasdust, for 
£1,570. He grasps his " crud " benefactor's hands, and 
can say nothing. 

"Aheml say no more about it. What! anotber 
babyP" and Mr. Hardy takes up the mass of red cheeks 
and white drapery which has been bom " under the 
doud " of the fortcmes of Ellen and Charles. 

They have Uvcd long and happily in England. EQcn's 
face is a tittle pder and a tittle more lorewlc, and SUcn. 
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is not a little more beloved thim ever. And "grand- 
father " is in good health, and doet take a glass more grog 
to make him sleep, and does eu^oj Ins cigar. And 
Charles and Ellen love their children even as the old man 
loved Ellen ; but they love them too well to spoil them. 

It is a cheerful si^^t to see the old man accompany 
Charles to the omnibns, and go back and talk to lUlen, 
and play with his grandchildren all day. And when the 
old man opens that volnme of Shakspere — ^which, with 
one greater book, is now his only literature, — open it 
where he will, he blesses the day when he thought " he 
jnust be crud that he might be kind." 



WILLIAM LOVETT ON SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

MORALITY. 

'WiLLiA.H LovETT ifl a man of whom his order may well 
be prond. We mean the order of working men, to whom 
he belongs, by birth, vocation, and experience. He has 
suffered in their canse, too, as many of our readers may 
know. We believe the first book he published was oom- 
posed in Warwick Gaol, where he had been incarcerated 
oecause of the part he took in connection with the 
Chartist Convention held in Binningham in the year 
1839. like Paul, Lovett came out of prison a teacher, 
^e book we allude to was entitled Chartint ; a Flan 
for the Education and Improvemeni of the People. It 
was an exceedingly able, practical treatise upon the train- 
ing of youth, ftul of noble sentiments and ardent aspira- 
tions for the devation and wdl-being of his feiQow-men. 
As we find fixmi the manual now before us,* Mr. Lovett's 
political views have not at all changed. Being based on 
principles dearly seen and strongly apprehended, he 
entertmns them as firmly as ever. But, like many other 
sagacious men who have gathered wisdom from experience, 
he has probably become less sanguine about the influence 
of mere political reforms and improvements upon the 
condition of society. As youthful enthusiasm abates, the 
political knight-errantry of all of us generally cools down. 
We discover that the world is not to be devated by the 
mere manfiacture of a law, however good — ^that man is 
not the product of constitutions, or the creature of par- 
liaments ; but that the well-being of society, and the hap- 
piness of its men and women, depends mainly and essen- 
tially on the education, the self-culture, the daily life and 
conduct, of the individuals of which sodety is composed. 

The earnest labourer for the good of his kind inva- 
riably works his way to this point. He finds he must 
act upon sodety through its various individuals. They 
are not to be got at in the mass : they cannot be devated 
in the mass. They must be taken as units, in detail. 
Nor are they to be successfiiUy dealt with as adult indi- 
viduals, when thdr characters have become moulded and 
their habits confirmed. They are then but very partially 
susceptible of improvement ; for the period of growth is 
past. They have in a great measure ceased to be impres- 
sionable. Hence they must be taken much earlior in 
hand : in short, they must be taken aa ekildren. 

To educate the people wdl in childhood and youth — 
this is the beginning of all national improvement. Let 
us have good laws for men by all means ; but more im- 
portant than all are good teadiers for children. The 
teachers may be parents — ^fother and mother (the latter 
especially is the best and most emphatio of teachers), or 
schoolmasters. But to be wdl taught — ^that is the great 
object to be aimed at. Heretofore loeiety, in attempting 
to devdop itself, has been working chiefly at the wrong 
end. It has exerted all its ingenuity in punishing and 
improving men ifier they have oeeome irretrievably bad. 
It has buHt common gaols instead of common day-sdiools, 

• SoeUa aad JPoUiieal XoralUg^Bj WiUiam Lotett. 
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and hired poUoemen and gaolers instead of professors and 
schoolmasters. It has entered upon the desperate enter- 
prise of reclaiming convicted criminals, when it oug^t to 
have engaged in the comparativdy easy work of educating 
little duldren into useful dtixens. 

But we have recently entered upon a truer and sounder 
course. The cry for " education " is now all but universal. 
It is general amongst aU classes ; and it is a hopefiil sign. 
The cry is now for " lights 1 " Even those who are in the 
dark/eel that they are in the dark, and join in the ciy 
for " lights 1 lights 1" Everywhere schoola are being 
founded — ragged-schools, national schools, voluntary 
schools, people's colleges, and mechanics' institutes. And 
the rising youth, educated into manhood, are providing 
libraries for themselves, wherein to fsn the fires of know- 
ledge, until there promises soon to be spread abroad a 
universal light. All this is hopeftil, and the issue cannot 
but be most quickening to the moral and intdleetual lifo 
of this great nation. 

In this truly excellent work of promoting education, 
Mr. Lovett has wdl performed his part. It is now many 
years since he exerted himself, and successfully, to erect 
the " National Hall " in Hdbom, chiefiy with a view to 
educational purposes, and where he has since practically 
devoted himself to the training of youthful minds. He 
has, during the same time, beien a diligent self-educator, 
as his excellent work on Elementary Jnatomy and 
Fhytiolofffff now passing into a second edition, and the 
work now before us on Social and Folitical Moraliiy, 
abundantiy prove. No men are better qualified to in- 
struct others than they who have themsdves mastered the 
impediments arising from imperfect education. They 
have found the way of self-culture, which tkey have 
pleasure in pointing out to others. They take their pupils 
by the hand, and lead them pleasantly through the 
winding mazes of knowledge. 

The object of Mr. Lovett's first numual was to teach us 
the nature, construction, and uses of our own frame« and 
how to educate it physically to happiness. 

The object of thu second manual is to teach us our 
duties as individuals towards each other, as fathers and 
husbands, mothers and wives, sons and daughters, brothers 
and sisters, workmen and masters, subjects and dtixens. 
His lessons are based on a careful consideration of human 
nature, individual and relative ; and they are conveyed in 
such simple yet forcible language, that no youth nor adult 
can rise frt)m their perusd without being improved and 
strengthened in his resolutions towards good. The book 
is fiill of golden sentences, which we might cull from 
almost evety page. Tdce a very few instances : — 

" Mental Accomplishment. — Mental labour is the price 
we must pay for all mental accomplishment. We may 
find this liJ)our irksome in our early career ; but if we 
are industrious in the pursuit of knowledge, we shall not 
only overcome this irksomeness, but shall find fresh 
delight in every step of our progress. For when our 
mental nature is unfolded, we shall look with new 
eyes on the beauties and wonders around us, shall derive 
daily satis&ction in investigating the laws and properties 
of nature, and in contemplating the grand and blight 
imaginings of art. 

" Good Books. — ^Those intellectual treasures left by 
the wise and good who have preceded us, we should 
attentively study for information, rather than read for 
amusement; for storing our minds with m ate ri als for 
thought ; for awakening our perceptions of truth, ezcd- 
lence, and beauty ; for forming and fixing our resolutions 
to virtue ; for improving the present by the experience of 
the past. And the brat test for distinguisning good 
books, is the number of vdnable thoughts and virtoous 
resolutions we glean firom them ; not by merdy remem- 
bering the words of the author, but by causing his ideas 
to become a portion of our own minds. 
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** Prevention of J)runken»eiS, — Were the 8ob«r to 
unite in forming a circle of opprobrium around the 
drunkard, warning thus from the contact of pollution, the 
evil would be but of short endurance. But while the 
vice in embryo is practised and commended, while the 
drunkard's revels are regarded as amusing, his frailties 
pitied with a smile, and his efforts to entice others re- 
garded as acts of goodnature, the moral pestilence will 
continue to spread with fearfiil effect among the young 
and thoughtless, and race after race of drunkards will be 
matured to contaminate the moral atmosphere. To re- 
more the evil from amongst us requires individual sacri- 
fices, sober example, and united energy. Experience has 
shown us that it is not Ukely to be removed by merely 
dealing with its effects; for reclaimed drunkards are 
greatly liable to fall, and there is diminished hope even of 
redeeming their children by education in the midst of the 
examples they witness. It is to protect the sober from 
pollution that we must direct our energies. Their chil- 
dren must be fortified by education against it, and them- 
selves secured from the attractions which, under licence 
and authority, are blended with intoxicating drink. 

" Husband and Wife. — In endeavouring to individualize 
the moral duties of husband and wife, it may be necessary 
to glance at the neatly arranged household, and the 
evening's recreation of a newly wedded pair, in what is 
called their honeymoon of happiness. 

" They may have both received the great blessing of a 
sound education ; and thus, with minds able to appreciate 
the advantages of knowledge, and with kindred tastes in 
its pursuit, may feel the greatest delight in exploring the 
wide field before them, and in imparting to each other 
their gathered stores of information. 

" But the one may possess advantages in this respect 
to which the other is a stranger, and more especially in 
the present neglected and imperfect state of fenude educa- 
tion. Under such circumstances, what is the husband's 
duty P What are the means he should adopt, in order 
that his life's companion may be able to respond to his 
sentiments, to appreciate his intellectual pursuits, and to 
be qualified to become the instructor of his children P - 

"May we not confidently state, that few young wives 
are so perversely blind to the advantages of knowledge as 
not to be prepared to receive the information the hasoand 
of her affections is desirous of imparting to her P Hence 
it would be clearly his duty to devote his evenings to her 
instruction ; and to spare no pains in enlightoiing her 
understanding, to better fit her for the duties of a wife 
and mother ; while at the same time he took an interest 
in her pursuits and pleasures, and caused her to share in 
all his amusements. 

" Instead of such wise and necessary conduct, we too 
often see the younf wife left to muse in solitude, or to 
indulge in idle and unprofitable gossip with her neigh- 
bours ; while the husband is spending his leisure hours 
with kindred spirits or boon companions, and indulging 
in pursuits and pleasures his wife may not share in. 
Such conduct, uimappily, is a too-prevalent cause of 
domestic discontent, jealousy, parental neglect, misery, 
and vice. 

"Certainly no other place affords such cheerftil and 
refreshing influences to gratify the mind and console the 
heart of man — tired by his daily toil, the cares and 
routine of business — as a clean and comfortable home, 
and a neatly-attired wife, whose eyes welcome his ap- 
proach, and whose cheerfiil voice and conversation speak 
gladness to his soul. 

" To render a home thus attractive is chiefly the wife's 
duty. If, however, instead of industriously despatching 
her household duties in proper time to be ready for her 
husband's coming, she foolishly wastes it in gossiping 
and gadding, her home will soon cease 'to be cheerful 
and, in his eyes, will lose much of its chunns. 



"If she neglects also those personal appeaianoea of 
neatness and propriety which she deemed so neoeaaaiy 
to exhibit to a lover, and foolishly imagines that having 
once secured a husband she may dispense with all mch 
attractions, she may be assured that her oardessneaa will 
render her less pleasing, and that she wiU cease to retain 
her former influence. 

** If, too, with only humble means at her command, 
she allow her ftonily to present a dirty, ragged, or 
slovenly appearance, and her children to be rude and 
unmannerly, she will proye to have lost her self-respeot, 
and to have failed in her most essential duties, and this 
also will cause her home to be less comfortable and less 
attractive. 

" If she allows other engagements to interfiere with 
those duties of regularity and order she owes to her 
husband and family, who may be compelled to be punc- 
tual to their work and meals at stated hours, she will 
also give cause for bickering and domestic discontent. 

" If she treasures up the remembrance of hasty wards 
and trifling neglects, and, instead of a cheerfiil weloome, 
meet her husband with a frown upon her brow, such folly 
will too often beget contentions, and cast a dark shadow 
over every inmate of her household. 

" They should both remember that their relation to eaeh 
other calls upon them to bear with each other's infinoitiea 
of mind and body ; and that mutual kindness, deference, 
and forbearance are consequently required." 

We take leave of this excellent little manual of moral, 
social, and domestic duty, by earnestly recommending it 
for perusal ; and we trust that it may yet be published in 
a cheaper form, so as to be made more generally acces- 
sible to the working classes, for whom, as well as for all 
other classes, it has many golden lessons. 



A SMALL ACCOUNT. 

AxoNa the various sociid phenomena which have no 
small effect upon the general mental state of the various 
cksses and conditions of Englishmen, I have ever been 
inclined to place " small accounts." filled with the idea, 
I grasp my pen and proceed to record a few of those 
observations which in my varied progress through life it 
has been withm my power to make. I feel assured that 
a careful consideration of the perturbation of mind into 
which some friends of mine have fallen vrill lead in no 
small degree to a general repugnance to opening these 
" small accounts," or, indeed, should they be inevitable, 
to a speedy settling-day, and no further entrance upon 
them. 

Very sad and lamentable are some of these experiences, 
and I will proceed to set two examples in brief before the 
student of the philosophy of life. 

Mr. Kennington Oval became uneasy in his mind. He 
had long been dissatisfied with the state of a&irs at 
Messrs. Dean, Slowcum, and Dragg's, and the states of 
account at his tailor's, bootmakers, tobacconist's, and 
washerwoman's. He Hved, like Mrs. Fright, the IxMrd- 
ing-house keeper at Brighton (a most excellent house, 
wMch I conscientiously recommend), in perpetual fear of 
an invasion ; in fact, to such an extent had his terror 
grown, that he actually refused an invitation to dinner 
one Michaelmas Bay for fear of his meeting his tailor's 
goose. 

He scarcely could take a walk without reminiscences 
most sorrowfld of Mr. Last, the bootmaker ; could hardly 
watch the clouds fleeting by on a windy day without some 
mysterious connection between the "clouds" he had 
" blown " at the " Rum and Tumbler," and those cerulean 
ones establishing itself. I have been informed by a aide- 
wind — and I hope it will not go any ftirther, — ^that wh^i 
Mr. Slowcum, of Tap's Court, Fenchurch Street, was 
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invited to act u stemurd at the " United Benevolent Aged 
and Decayed Washerwoman's and Invalid Glearstarcher's 
Peonniaiy Assistance Association's "annual dinner at the 
London Tavern (" in Mr. Bathe's well-known and excel- 
lent style," as the Morning Ihniipat remarked next day), 
— ^that when this took pUoe, Mr. Kennington Oval turned 
quite pale, and, had not he been sure that the milkwoman 
and the tailor were in the passage at No. 85, Deddles 
Bow, Kingsland, I am convinced he would have ap^ed 
for sick leave. Bat — ^horrible to relate! — ^when the 
poster of the dinner, shining with recent ^printer's ink, 
and gorgeous in the woodcnt of the Society's seal (a 
patent max^e proper, supported by two dothes'-props, 
.also proper), — ^when the poster was left by an individual 
with a urty &oe, and a general look of habitual " drains," 
Mr. 0. almost fainted away, and, indeed, he would have 
done so, only that he fell upon the copying-press, which 
brought him to his senses. 

Thus it was that vague phantoms of landladies, milk- 
scores, cigars, and every otner matter which Mr. Ken- 
nington Oval ngoiced in, came flitting out, and so 
embittered his life, and rendered his career a blauk indeed. 
Posters, redolent with subscribers' names and addresses at 
ftdl length, and therefore with pride and get-as-much-as- 
you-can-fbr-your-moneyism, Ibnghtened him from his pro- 
priety, and made him fly fiur away into the solitudes of 
Gremome and into the wilderness of Parthenon dandng- 
rooms. They were " small accounts " that hastened his 
fall, and made him receive a stiff letter signed Dean, 
Slowcum, and Dragg, announcing to him that his £80 a 
year would pass from him in three months never to 
return t But he kept a stout heart ; and marching away 
from Tap's Court, he met his friends WiUiam Bragg, Esq. 
and Nauum Supkins, Esq. with whom he passed the 
remainder of the evening, all the night, and not a little of 
the earlier portion of the next morning. In a brief but 
emphatic chorus, the three gentlemen announced their 
determination not to press the refreshing pillow of the 
maternal habitation until the approach of the hours of 
light had been signified by the crested chanticleer by his 
usual matutinal vociferations. Then departing, they tum- 
bled away in a totally opposite direction to &e way they 
ought to have gone. 

Another victim to " small accounts " is my poor friend 
Robert Mansfield. Night after night have I seen him 
toiling at translations fit>m aU languages for Mr. Ribs, 
the great publisher, &c. in Cork Street, Hatton Oarden. 
Pile upon pile of manuscript has accumulated ; proofs have 
kept him up until three or four in the morning ; Mr. 
Drench, the apothecary, has sent in bottle after bottle of 
cough-mixture ; but the cough-mixture is unavailing, the 
cheek hectic, tlie eye sunken. And why all this work ? 
A short histoiy of Robert I^^LUsfield will tell us. 

At the age of nineteen, his father, who "had been to 
college" himself, resolved to send his son to the University, 
in other words, to place him under the supervisal of men 
careless of consequences, not sinning by reason of an innate 
tendency to sin, but sinned again by statutes that ought 
no longer to be in force ; and, knowing as they must tnat 
the present system by which a young man's career is in- 
fluenced so fistally cannot last much longer, th^ attempt 
to sustain what tnev consider the honour of the University 
in admitting as little change as may be. 

Robert Mansfield passed through the usual phases of 
college life which must occur. But instead of succeeding 
to a fine fortune as he expected, his fiither, a merchant in 
the City (as indefinite a way of getting your living, 
indeed, as can wcU be), speculated in something, and 
broke. Broken in fortune, he soon broke in healw, and 
passed away from this world, leaving his son a bachelor 
indeed, but penniless, with a mother to support, and a 
number of " small accounts." Now a " small account " 
in any parlance is a large sum of money owing for a great 



quantity of trash ; but in the Bullbridge dialect it is the 
same in a superlative degree. Robert had managed not 
to do any bills, for money was plentiAil during his fatiier's 
life, and duns no object ; but " small accounts " he had 
not escaped. There was Stilty and Cabbagenet's " small 
account ; and Philippe's '* small account for horses ; 
there was Logwood's "small account" for wine, and 
Bruin's " account " for cigars and pale ale. None of these 
things are to be quarrelled with ; they only showed 
Robert to be truly a " Univanity man," and no mere 
interloper come for studious purposes alone. 

Yet Robert was a good classic, and good classics are 
surely always prime articles for ready sale in this world's 
market. But Mansfield did not find it so. Mr. Ribs, 
the publisher of Cork Street before mentioned, was the 
only man that seemed to want "classics" at all, and 
then at a " reduced " price. Poor Robert was unfortu- 
nately " reduced," and his mother was ill and weary of 
this world. So he made a compact with Ribs, as Paustus 
did with the lord of another kingdom, and proofs groaned 
upon the board. " Small accounts " had wrought their 
effect, and the disordered state of his affairs were typified 
in the disordered state of his room. Books lay scattered 
on table, chair, sofa, and all over the two-guinea Broad- 
wood he had bought for his mother's solace out of a chance 
job of five pounds that had presented itself. The money 
went to Shadrach, who, it is rumoured, had transported it 
from some very sorrowful place for rent; but now the 
money going to Shadrach, Robert had sanctified it by 
presenting it to his kind and sorelv-grieved mother. 

Books lay here and there, and cartoons were drawn 
upon the walls by " University men " who came now and 
then to cheer Robert on in his labours. Rough they may 
be those university friends, and addicted to puns and 
brandy overmuch, but is it not to the credit of Bull- 
bridge that " men " came out of that fire without the 
sense of friendship blunted P 

Robert's mother died, and a heavy sorrow sat upon 
his soul, but he fought bravely on, and, without going to 
the rappers, he knows when his mother's spirit is near 
and anxious for his welfiire. 

Poor, brave, honest, erring man, fighting in a good 
fight, losing heart never, hopeftU, enduring ever I Peace 
be with thee.— But, no I it cannot be. Do I learn 
that Robert Mansfield has won at last ; is his fame in- 
creasing, his name known, has he striven against abuse 
and wrong until he has made the monster roar, and 
the public cheer? His book, the silent meditation of 
his life, has succeeded, as every true man's book must ; 
and there is a talk of Robert Mansfield going to Italy 
for his health. " Small accounts " have not triumphed 
this time ; but it was a hard struggle. 



A MORBID MIND. 

We have had occasion more than once, when speaking of 
the works of minor poets, to notice a morbidness of tone 
which makes their verses sound like wailings and mean- 
ings. Poetry of this description does not impress us with 
any idea of real and heartfdt sorrow ; if it did, although 
much of it might be unpleasant, it would at all events de- 
mand respect. But we feel that all this weeping in words 
for " dead ones " and " lost ones " and " ftlse ones " is 
talk about sorrow rather than sorrow itself. It bears 
about the same relation to the true poetry of melancholy 
as hysterics do to grief. It is simply a kind of diseased 
action, arising either trom physical or mental weakness, 
or both. Themostprominent and usual cause we believe 
to be, an irritable sensitiveness to impressions without the 
power of clothing them in adequato articuhito expression, 
giving rise to ^orts and strainings which prodnce any- 
thing but an agreeable effect. 
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In mimy particular cMca — ^in the nujoritr, in hct, 
where the effects we have referred to are only slightly 
marked, it might be at once nngracions to say this, and 
difficult to make its justice apparent. It is not easy to 
point out faults or deficiencies to those whom they most 
concern without magnifying them — a practice we are by 
no means inclined to. So we have been compelled to 
wait for an extraordinary and exaggerated instance of 
morbidness to furnish an opportunity for speaking plainly. 
That opportunity is now offered by a book entithsd, 
ne Poetical Remains of William Sidney Walker* This 
is a case in which outspoken straightforwardness cannot 
do any harm. W. S. Walker is dead, and his friendships, 
so far as we are enabled to gather firom the memoir, were 
of such a character that we shall not pain the feelings of 
any one by what we are about to write, while we may hold 
up a usefid warning by showing the infirmities of a nature 
which, wrongly trained, played upon itself till it became 
almost incapable of healthy effort. 

"William Sidney Walker was bom in 1795, at Pembroke, 
in South Wales. His father was a naval officer, and his 
mother a lady apparently of considerable talents and 
energy, connected by blood with persons of high rank. 
Even before poor Walker was bom, circumstances had 
happened which were nnfSiyourable to his physical health. 
A vessel in which his mother vras embarkra shortly before 
her confinement was nearly lost at sea ; and, probably 
owing to that cause, the child, when prematurely bom, was 
extremely delicate and almost blind. By great care and 
the appliances of surgical skill, the defects of vision were 
so far remedied that he had a strong but very near sight for 
the remainder of his life. It was very likely owing to that, 
that twilight, which was more favourable to his powers of 
seeing than any other portion of the day, was his favourite 
time, and was deeply associated with his poetic thoughts ; 
and it is possible, too, it had some influence in producing 
the general melancholy tone which characterised his mind. 

With weak feeble children it often happens that the 
brain is developed far more rapidly than the rest of the 
system. It was so with young Walker. Physiologists 
are aware that in such cases the great object to be aimed 
at is to subordinate the unhealthy intellectual activity, 
and caU the muscles vigorously into play. By such a 
course of discipline the lost balance between mind and 
body may often be restored. But all parents are not 
physiologists, and Walker's parents, unfortunately for 
tiim, were not of that class. A great deal must be allowed 
foir the natural pride which most fathers and mothers feel 
at hfiving a yonthftal prodigy in the fiunfly, but the result 
of it is generally most injurious. The brain, which should 
be quieted and soothed, is stimulated inio even sreaier 
activity, and the consequence is either early death or a 
premature decay, which leaves its victim rather below 
than above the average of ordinary men. There is a great 
deal of tmth in the vulgar superstition that some chiMren 
ore " too clever to Uve,*' and it is remarkable when they 
do attain to years of manhood, few of them realise the 
promise of their early life, and fewer still possess that 
strength of will which enables them to meet common 
difficulties and trials. Parents should rather grieve than 
rejoice over unusually early intellect. It is a dangerous 
possession, and more frequently a calamity than a blessing. 

The intellects of most precocious children are gener^^ 
marked by certain easily-recognised characteristics. The 
faculty of memory is usually veiy strong ; often there is 
an extraordinary power of calculating numbers ; and while 
not more remarkable for original thoughts than other 
children — ^perhaps not so much so, they have the ability 
to imitate and appreciate in a high degree. It is seldom 
that all these marks are to be found in a single instance — 
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some present one, some the other,— but the laiiid of 
Walker showed them all, and this is evidence of ito nn- 
healthy condition. ** At two years of age," we are told. 
" he read in a History of EngUmd before many eeBtfe. 
men at Liverpool, and his power of eakolating nmnfaeKs 
in his mind was quite extraordinary." At five, " ke had 
read history extensively, and poetry still mora de> 
votedly." A knowledge of the laws which govefB tlw 
human frame would have suggested that books ihoiiU, as 
far as possible, have been prohibited to the pmiy hoy far 
years to come, and his bodily health sednloosly attended 
to ; but instead of being checked, he appears to have been. 
encouraged in his course, and at ten we find him txaas- 
lating odes frt)m the Greek. 

Nearly up to this time the boy had been fldnrated 
at home by his mother, but then he was sent to vwioiiB 
schools till he was about sixteen yean of age. During 
this interval — ^most likely frtmi his being less of a ** ahow 
child," and mingling more with roogh healthy sdbooU 
boys — ^his hitherto weak nerves and pony coostitaliQaL 
seem to have improved, but still, as eomparad with hia 
fellows, his habits were markedlv stndioiiB. He wis 
poring over his books when he ahoold haviebeen at cridut, 
and his pockets were staffed full of imitative odea and 
translations from claasie authors instead of topa» balla* 
and marbles. During this time, also, he had prqjeeted a 
heroic epic poem, embodying the fortunes of Goataraa 
Vasa, which was published by subscription, but it waa on^ 
successful. 

In 1811, young Walker lost his father, who died of 
wounds he received in action with some Danish giui-hoat% 
and Mrs. Walker, with a family, was left in Teiy narrow 
circumstances. However, like a strong-sooled, beld^ 
hearted woman as she was, she fisced her difficoUieSy and 
with some aid from Lloyd's Patriotie Fund, and other 
sources, overcame them. A darling object of her ambi- 
tion was, that her son, of whom his frioida had hi^ ex- 
pectations, should go to Eton as a preparation for aa 
university career ; and a mother is capable of making any 
sacrifices. She devoted the small property that waa kft 
to her to that object, and provided for the mainUaance of 
herself and family by educating young ladiea. To Btoa, 
then, young Walker went, and there it appears he first 
formied the acquaintance of the Bev. J. Moiutrie, who odita 
his poetical remaina. There the lad sustained his acholarij 
reputation. He could repeat all Homer by rote, and 
p^orm similar feats of memory. He stood hi^ as a 
maker of Greek and Latin verses, and his mind waa stored 
with dassic reminiscences. He produced odea^ sonaeta, 
and translations in great plenty, and he finished Otutawms 
Vata. If any one had asked one of his teachers wludi 
was likely to make the greater noise in the world, the 
scholarly Walker, or the energetic Byron, who aeema to 
have been there about the same time, there is littk doobt 
that the answer would have been in favour of the subject 
of this memoir — ^how correctly we have no need to infonn 
the world. 

But whatever we may think of the intellectnal attain- 
ments of our hero, it is at Bton that wc get the first clear 
glimpse of his deficiences as a man. He was not popular 
in the school. He had not those qualities whioi naks 
men great either there or in the world. His person, 
stunted, weakly, and feeble, was against him, and among 
lads, as among savages, physical power is estimated at a 
high vake. Besides his lack of bone and mnseleb lie 
wanted the indomitable spirit which often makea vp for 
mere power. He had no physical courage. When ex- 
posed to the petty persecutions which all boys mora or 
less suffer at public schools, he had not what ia ¥«1. 
garly but expressively known as " the pluck " to ^fgbX 
his way through them ; nay, he had not even the Mtneat 
fortitude whic£ would enable him to bear thenti He waa 
particularly Uable to ixguries of Uiis nature. He waa 
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not «iieof tliose who gain frioiddiip or comniBiid ntpect. 
Unimpeadiftble in hiB mond duuracter, and lemarinble for 
a lore of truth, he was absent, sbvoily, unsociable, and 
satirical, and these characteristics drew down upon him 
more than his share of ridicule and blows. When 
tiireatened with chastisenient, eyen at the age of seventeen, 
he would run screaming to the private apurtments of ti^e 
masters for proteetion. We may easily imagine that such 
a lad wns a byword amcmg lus fellows — a mark for 
nieknames and spite to be aimed at ; and though in his 
letters £pom Eton we do not Und any reference to the sub- 
ject, we may infer that his youthful degradations had their 
offeet on a mind so unfortunately constituted as his was. 

From Eton, after winning several prizes and two 
nbolarships. Walker went, in October 1814, to Trinity 
Cdfege, Cambridge, to complete his education. Here, 
too, high scholastic honours awaited him. He won the 
Pitt scholarship and the Porson prise ; took his bachelor^s 
degree in 1810, when he narrowly escaped rejection on 
account of his deficient knowledge of mathematics ; but 
a year or two afterwards his mssical learning trium- 
phantly gained for him his fellowship. The life of Wslker 
IS even more barren of those incidoits which form what 
may be called the romance of eiistence than those of ordi- 
naiy men. During the six or seven years which elapsed 
from the time of his entering the university to the attain* 
meit of his fellowship, there is hardly anything worthy of 
note. He went on writing short poems, tiie mass of 
which, we suppose, are contained in Uie volume before us, 
and contributing anonymously to reviews and other 
periodicals, but he did nothing — ^he attempted nothing 
vriuch had even the sembkmoe of greatness. A distrust 
appears to have touched the minds of his friends that 
he was not capable of effecting anything which would 
make him worthy of feme, and the same suspicion haunted 
his own brain. He alr&kdy felt the powers which had 
budded so early decaying into feebleness, and this shows 
itself now and then in his letters, and still more strongly 
in his poems. One thing, indeed, we may remark as 
characteristic of this era of his existence. Shortly before 
taking Us bachelor's degree, his weak soul was shaken by 
doubts as to the truth of the feith in which he had been 
edncated. What was the precise character of those doubts 
we are not enabled to say. The reverend biographer 
either does not know or is very reserved upon that point. 
We find, from Walker's correspondence, that he confided 
his state of mind to Wilberforce, who wrote him two 
letters upon iht subject, and then Walker was left to 
struggle as he might with the shadows of scepticism by 
which he was surrounded. There are but few strong 
natures which escape that ordeal, and to them it is gene- 
rally a fiery trial. Possibly he was too feeble to su&r so 
sharply as others, who are more healthily constituted, and 
instead of a fierce paroxysm, fell into a chronic melan- 
choly still more dangerous. 

In addition to these spiritusl troubles, there were 
others of an earthly nature which hod their effioct upon 
him. He longed for social and domestic joys, ond those 
were denied him. His constitutionol timidity kept him 
out of society and prevented him from seeking a wife. 
His appearance and manners were barriers to his success 
if he had sought one, and even if he hod "wooed and 
won " he had not the means of maintaining a femily. 
Tmok the time he becune a feUow he not only had no 
setded occupation in life, but was incapable of marking 
one oat for himsdf. He was a wreck, and he knew it. 
Without aim or object, destitute of energy and will, he 
was utterly helpless. The only chance for him seemed 
to be to "maunder " on through life as a fellow of his 
coU^, devoting his leisure to such literary pursuits as 
attracted his wandering and unsettled fency; but even 
that was pemasiently denied him. 

We now airive at an action of Walker's life which does 



him more credit than onv other event in his career. Fel- 
lowships can only be held by laymen for a limited number 
of years. At the expiration of that time the holder must 
either vacate his poet or enter into holy orders. That 
period had now arrived. His friends hoped that his reli- 
gious scruples had settled down so as to enable him to 
receive oraination. That was not so. The Rev. J. 
Moultrie writes of him, " He was rather dissatisfied on 
certain points of fiiith than positively sceptical with re- 
gard to any. His unbelief, such as it was (of <^beUef he 
was as constitutionally incapable as of settled and un- 
shaken conviction), seemed to be rather a matter of tem- 
perament than of the understanding. Of the general 
truth of Christianity he was only not fiilly convinced be- 
caubc it wot not in hit nature to be fully convinced of 
anything" The fkct that his friendiB wished this man, 
who was incapable of conviction, to become an ordained 
minister of the Church of England wakes up some re- 
fiections with regard to them not of the most pleasant 
character — ^reflections not softened veiy much by the Rev. 
Mr. Moultrie's excuse, that " his title to ordination being 
his fellowship of Trinity, would have involved necessarily 
no cure of souls.'* But nothing could overcome Walker's 
oljections, whatever they mi^t have been. Of their 
special character, except upon one point, we are left in 
the dork. That one is, he doubted the doctrine of eternal 
punishment — a doctrine Mr. Moultrie tells us, "not 
expressly mentioned in the articles of the Church." 
Whatever tiiey were, Walker threw up his feUowship and 
cost himself destitute upon the world. 

We do not know what the income of a fellow of Trinity 
is. We infer, however, that it is sufllcieut to fiimish the 
means of decent subsistence. Certainly up to this time 
none of Walker's friends supposed that he was pecuniarily 
embarrassed, but now the discovery was made, that for 
years he had suffered himself to be imposed upon, and 
that without a penny, he was £800 in debt. This reve- 
lation he made in a letter written in January, 1880, to 
his friend Mr. Praed, to whom he applied for ossistonoe ; 
and the same letter gives the first indication of his own 
consciousness that his reason was foiling. The precise 
character of this new infirmity may be gathered from the 
following passage : — " I cannot easily describe it, except 
by saying that I cannot command my thoughts as 1 did 
before ; that the images which enter my mind seem to 
take possession of it agsinst my will ; that I fed as if 
pressed by a weight, under which my reason cannot work 
quite perfectly." 

Mr. Praed proved a kind, active, and judicious friend. 
He raised a subscription by which Walker's debts were 
paid, and a small sum left. In the jplace of that, Mr. 
Praed gave him an annuity for life of £52; and from that 
time till about 1846, Wadker lived on — a miserable life, 
never doing anything to improve his position. His mad- 
ness appears to have been as chronic as all his other feel- 
ings. It never developed itself forther than the impression 
that a haunting demon was constantly at lus elbow ; and 
when he was cut off by a painful disease, though lus 
intellects appear to have rallied again, his religious doubts 
gathered force, and mode his death-bed as wretched as his 
life. 

It was a mebincholy end to a man of whom such high 
hopes had been entertained. The poems which are 
Impended to the memoir will not place him high on the 
list of poets. They evidently come from a cultivated 
mind, lliey are fhu of memories. They have that sort 
of imagination which stands so far apart from experience, 
but they are wanting, as may be expected from the cha- 
racter of the man, in original power. They belong to the 
same class as those books which often issue from students 
in our universities, and they exaggerate the morbidness 
which too often tinges such prodoetions. This is on 
extraordinary cose ; but just as the artist draws firom the 
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figure which has a more than oommon development, we take 
it to illustrate that clasa of nnhealthy mindB, which, with 
aspiratioiia greater than their ahilitj, and lenaitiTeneaa 
anrpassing their powers, so frequently daim an aodienoe 
of uie public. 

Of the Notei an Shaktpere, now preparing for pabli- 
cation, and " a mass of miscellaneous criticism," which 
we are informed ** is still waiting for an editor," we are 
of course unable to expreas any opinion. Appended is 
one of the poems, which is very characteristic of the 
man: — 

HowcANiBraa? 

How ou I uoi^ ? Jill power, all good. 
The high dengns ana hopM of yore. 

Knowledge, uia^th, and lore— the food 
That fed the Are of song,— are o'er ; 

And I, in derknesi and alone. 
Sit cowering o'er the embers drear, 

Bemembering bow, of old, it ihone 
A light to goide— a warmth to oheer. 

Oh I when shall care and strife be o'er. 

And torn aflbotion cease to amart; 
And peaoe and lore retnm once more 

To oheer a sad and restless heart ? 

The lamp of hope is quenehed in night. 
And doll is friendship's sonl-bright eye. 

And anenched the hearth of home^elight. 
Ana mate the Toioe of phantaqr* 

I seek for comfort all in vain, 

I fly to shadows for relief. 
And call old fancies back again. 

And breathe on plearare's withered leaf. 

In Tain for days gone by I monm. 

And feebly mnrmor, o'er and o er, 
My fretftd err— Betnm ! Betam I 
I the daad return no more 1 



It may not be ; my lot of thraU 
Was dealt me by a mightier hand ; 

The grief that came not at my call, 
Wul not depart at my command. 

Then ask me not, sweet friend, to wake 
The harp, so dear to thee of yore i 

Wait, till the clouds of sorrow break. 
And I can hope and lore once more. 

When pain has done its part assigned, 
And set the chastened spirit free. 

My heart once more a voice shall find. 
And its first notes be poured for thee t 



THE SECRET OF DOMENICO. 

In the days of old, in days when painters lived to paint, 
not painted to live ; when they were the missionaries of 
art and not its tradesmen, sacrificing for its sake fortune, 
friends, country ; braying for its sake the curse of parents, 
the tyranny of despots ; in such days Domenieo, a pupil 
of Van Eyck, ojiened a school of painting in one of the 
large towns of Italy. Though deficient in the truth, ori- 
ginality, and simplicity of thought that characterised the 
earlier masters, yet the secret of giving permanency and 
durability to his colouring had raised himfer above all his 
contemporaries. He alone knew that mixing oils with 
his colours fixed them upon the canvas, and preserved 
them for posterity, while thoee W every other painter, 
from their want of consistency, either fell off in drops 
while wet, or in scales when dry. Consequently, ho was 
the painter most in vogue, andtiie best painter of women, 
especially of young women, with the full black eye and 
rich complexion. This secret Domenieo had learned from 
his master Van Eyck, who had bequeathed it to him on 
hia death-bed, and he had deteimined also to reserve 



the disdomre till he, too, was at the point of death. 
Meanwhile, every other artist was condemned to waate in 
vain efforts genius greater than his, inspirations more 
divine. Nothing remained of their sublime creations ; 
their paintings of the most exquisite mftfthmimrT*. of the 
most perfect design, melted away under their hands. 
Beep tiie mortification, terrible the vexation, that one man 
in his avarice and selfiahness should possess ntiAaw^^ and 
pitilessly engross, tiie magic power o^ uniting for ever the 
canvas and the colouring. He had, however, fhmi amid 
his numerous pupils already made lus selection of the 
favoured mortal who was one day to receive the predoos 
bequest. The young Castano possessed a wonderful 
strength and freedom of pencil, and already he needed 
nothing but his master's secret to surpass him, as well as 
his feUow-pupOs. Often had he winched Domenieo at 
work ; often had he supplicated him as ferventiy as he 
did his God, and pledged to him the devotion of hia whole 
life, if he would but impart to him the talisman. But 
the master was inexorable. '*At my death," he said, 
"and not till then." And the master was not much 
older than the pupil. He was his constant associate, and 
in conversation he used i^uentiy to tell him that to 
cany out his secret to perfection, he had need to be in 
fuU poeeetsion of all his senses; that it is all over witii a 
painter at sixty^colouring being impossible to eyes 
dimmed with age. Now, when it is borne in mind th«* 
while he was saying all this he was vigorous as the hardy 
oak, not one wnnlde, one grey hair to beUe the hope of a 
life to be prolonged far beyond sixty, and that all this waa 
said to a man younger, indeed, but of weaker oonstitati<m, 
of impetuous feeling, of ardent and exdteahle tempera- 
ment, can we wonder that this delay made the promise 
seem to him but a mockery of his passionate impatienee ? 
In that fieiy nature curiosity took tne form of a passion — 
a passion sanctified to him by the love of that art, the 
progreas of which was, as it were, bound up with ita grati- 
fication. Henceforth his eveir energy, his every fecuttr, 
was concentrated upon the Jiscovery of the secret. It 
was his " thought by day, his dr«an by night ;" it seemed 
to " absorb his whole soul," to drink up his very hfe. 

One morning that all Domenico's pupils were assem- 
bled, and discussing, as was their wont, with more or Itfs 
show of reason, their master's secret, Castano sat by him- 
self in a comer of the painting-room, buried in thooght. 
It needs must be some subject of deep and momentous 
import that could thus absorb the whole msn. His pencil 
had dropped from his hand, yet he heard not what was 
passing around him. For some time he had lost his usual 
fresh colour and his accustomed gaiety. His pale aad 
sunken cheek, with its nrematnre wrinkles, bespoke the 
fierce struggles that shook his inmost soul. That morn- 
ing he seemed more than usually agitated. What thoqghia 
were ftirrowing that pale brow and causing those lar^ 
dark eyes now to fix upon the ground, and now to glare 
so wildly around? Castano's thoughts were of himself 
and of idl his comrades, kept in obscurity, debarred frtan 
fame, by the selfish reserve of one to whom they were for 
the most part far superior. With his secret, what far 
nobler service than he was capable of would they hare 
rendered to the art whose interests Domenieo was thus 
meanly sacrificing to his own sdfish views. Would not 
any means be lawful to wrest the secret fipom him, axkd 
make it their own? Any means! The motion of hia 
hand instinctively feeling for his dagger, and the eon- 
vulsive contraction of his brow, awoke him to the con- 
sciousness of the foil import of his thoughts ; aad at timt 
moment Domenieo entered the room wiui the already dry 
design of a new picture. All the pupils gathered round 
him, Castano only excepted, who romaiuM in his place 
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motionless as a statue, and with his eyes fixed on the 
master while every one else was gazing on the mctore. 

" By the chin of St. Agatha," exclaimed jDomenico, 
" I hare surpassed myself. This rough draft is admirable 
in its colouring. liook, you may pass your hand over it, 
rub it, sponge it. See, X pour water on it, I spit on it, 
and it is only the more hi^ant ! Well, I was obliged to 
wait a long time for Van Eyck to die, and you must have 
patience too. I have made my will, Castimo, and there 
yon will find the secret." 

Was it the force of the electric thriU through his whole 
firame at these words that impelled Castano forward, till 
he stood fiu» to face with DomenicoP He stood gazing 
sternly, fixedly upon the master, as if he would penetrate 
his inmost soul, to drag thence the secret. 

The next moment Castano was on his Imees with clasped 
hands and suppliant tones, jMuring out tears and prayers, 
imploring him to have pity upon him and upon the otners, 
nay, upon the art itself. He adjured him to have mercy 
ap<>n him, not to press him too fiir, not to deliver him 
over to tiie fetahty that he felt hurryine him along. 
" Mercy I" again and again he cried, " Mercy on these 
men, on me, on yourself. 

This tempest of passion was utterly unintelligible to 
them all. The other pupils, who had been examining and 
testing the mysterious colouring with finger and eye and 
tongue, now gathered round him, while Domenico stared 
at him, half thinking he must have been seized with a 
sudden fit of insanity. The next moment he coldly 
repeated his unalterable determination never to reveal his 
secret during his lifetime. 

That very night, under murky clouds and a starless sky, 
a man, wrapped in a dark mantle, made his way with the 
stealthy steps of a robber or a lover in the direction of 
Domenico's house, at the top of a long and narrow street. 
The slowest-paced clock in the city had struck the hour 
of twelve, but the man in the dark mantle was still waiting 
and watching. At length the figure of a man was seen 
approaching firom the other end of the street. He was 
smging as he came along, — ^it was too dark and too late 
not to sing. At the sound, the first comer hastened 
forward, then stopped as the other drew nearer and nearer. 
When they were quite close to each other, the doak was 
thrown back, and something flashed from under its folds. 
Suddenly a cry was heard — "Murder! help! help!" 
Then came a dull sound of a body fidling heavily ; there 
was deep stillness for a few moments, and then was heard 
the distant echo of footsteps in rapid flight. 

The first cries of the victim having roused the inhabi- 
tants of the street, a number of persons soon crowded 
about him, and recognised in the mortally-wounded man, 
their neighbour, the celebrated painter, Bomenico. A 
surgeon was soon on the spot, but the painter, feeling that 
he had received his death-stroke, and thinking only of the 
secret he had to bequeath, positively reftised to allow his 
wound to be dressed. He sent home his servants — ^who 
by this time had heard of the assassination of their master, 
and had hastened to him, — ordering them to bring a small 
casket containing his will, and the unfinished picture, the 
object of so much admiration that very morning, and 
tlicn insisted on bdng immediately carried to the house of 
his favourite pupil and only friend — Castano. The sad 
convoy slowly made its way through the streets till it 
stopped in ttant of a house, the windows of which were 
all closed with the exception of the two upper ones — 
those of Castano's room. " He is not in bed yet," said 
one of Domenico's servants. " He is never idle," returned 
the other, " I believe he paints in his sleep." " Haste t 
Let me but see him," the dying man fidntly uttered. One 
of the attendants pushed forward before the rest to give 
some little notice to Castano of the catastrophe. Had a 
presentiment of the fearM sight that awaited him antici- 
pated the announcement, so &at as the door opened he 



was found panting as if after a long race, and gasping for 
breath, with labouring chest and dilated eym>afi, as if 
under the influence of some horrible nightmare ? The 
herald had but time to tell in few words what had oc- 
curred, when the wounded man was brought into the 
room. None doubted but that it was the sudden shock 
thus breaking in upon the late vigils of this devoted lover 
of his art, that made him thus with cheek pale with hor- 
ror, and palsied limbs, and teeth gnashing together, stand 
gazing on the form of his murderad friend. The bearers 
now laid their sad burden on the bed, displacing a dark 
mantle as they did so. Had the fresh blood-drops stain- 
ing its folds been there previously P or had they fsUen from 
the dying man as they lifted him to the couch P 

And now Bomenico took the cold and trembling hand 
of Castano, and feebly but tenderly pressing it, said to 
him in broken accents — ^broken not by his own groans, 
but by those that every moment burst from his pupil, — 
"There is no hope. I know not whence came tne blow. 
I had no enmity to any one, though I had no friendship 
for any but you, dear Castano ! I did not know that you 
loved me so much. But I must not waste breath. This 
box contains my will, and in it is my secret. I ask you 
only to flnish tMs — ^my last picture. Pledge yourself that 
this shall be done to-morrow." 

Castano spoke not, moved not. His whole attitude 
his every feature, told not of grief, but desolation and 
despair. All night he sat bv that couch, and they that 
saw him wondered. " Surely," they said, " Never was 
son so heart-struck by the loss of the most tender fiither." 
It was a relief to turn from that ghastly fiice and the 
glare of those tearless eyes to the countenance of the dying 
man. 

And thus is it in most of such cases. The evil strength 
that sustains in the commission of the crime suddenly fails, 
and leaves the criminal a prey to remorse and fear. A 
horrible dread had taken hold of Castano : a fear not of 
man but of God — ^not of death but of judgment. Death 
was dealing with Bomenico ; his murderer was dealing 
with his cousdenee, and his God. 

Domenico lingered until the middle of the next day, and 
then expired wi&outpain or struggle in the arms of the 
heir of his secret. That very day, to the surprise of all, 
Castano set to work with vehement ener^, and the 
picture was finished with colouring of extraorainary rich- 
ness and briUiancv, and of the same consistence and dura- 
bility as that of the master. The longing desire of his 
soul was gratified, the one object of his life attained ; but 
how different was now his estimate of the object, and the 
price he had paid ! He had murdered his friend that he 
might put oil a few years sooner in his colouring. 

The shout from tiie pupils, whom he had assembled, 
as ther supposed, to exhibit to them the proof that he was 
indeed master of the secret, for tHiich they knew not that 
he had paid such a price, was hushed into a dead silence 
as they gazed upon him. Instead of the triumphant 
glance of successflol art, they met the despairing look of 
that sunken eye ; inst^id of the cheerfiil accents of hope 
of future unchecked progress, they heard the hollow tones 
in which he told them his work was for ever ended, his 
purpose for ever broken off; and instead of proud self- 
gratulation and haughty consciousness of being their 
master, and henceforth unrivalled amid his contemporaries, 
there came confession of his wretchedness and guilt, and 
solemn warnings to beware of the sophistry that ddudes 
into the belief of exceptional exemption tram, keeping the 
universal and immutable law of God in fancied peculiarity 
of individual circumstances. " I succeeded in deceiving 
myself, but God is not mocked, and this hand can never 
agun hold a pencil or mix a colour. But," he con- 
tinued, " I will not tempt you as I was tempted ; the 
secret shall be vours." And he instantly read for them 
Domenico's will And thus it is that the artist* a cherished 
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secret, the secret of paintiug in oils, the art of staining 
indcUbly, haa, from palette to palette been transmitted 
to as, often to the great detriment of canvas, as well as 
clothes. 



A WAR FOR ETIQUETTE. 

TuK British empire is now, it appears, engaged in a 
eostly war, which has arisen on a point of etiqnette I 
This is an astounding commentary on the peace doctrines 
which have so zealonsly and eloquently been promulgated 
during the last few years. 

It appean that Conmiodore Lambert was, in the sum- 
mer of 1861, authorised to call at Rangoon, on his way 
to the Persian Gulf, and require the redress of certain 
grierances alleged to have been suifered by two British 
subjects. The amount of the damage claimed for them 
was £920. 

Commodore Lambert had two ships of war with him 
when ha arrived at Rangoon. He put himself in comma- 
nicstion witii the authorities on shore ; despatched a re- 
monstrance to the long at Ava, to whidb he duly received 
a rqily, stating that the circumstances named would im- 
mediately be inquired into ; and in the mean time the 
Rovemor of Rangoon, who was blamed, was degraded 
man his post and recalled to Ava. Another governor 
was appointed in his stead, a man of high character and 
standing in his oountiy ; and to him was committed the 
a^nstment of the matters in dispute. 

Commodore Lambert sent two of his inferior officers to 
wait upon the governor with a letter. But etiquette is 
strictly observed by the Burmese men in authority, as 
indeed it is by British officials of all sorts. Bumese 
etiquette forbade the reception of the infisrior officers of 
Commodore Lambert ; ana the answer given to them was 
*' the governor was asleep." This was an answer equiva- 
lent to the " not at home," so usually given in reply by 
British ministers. The two officers of Commodore Lam- 
bert, after waiting for some quarter of an hour, left the 
governor's courtyard, and put off in their boats. The 
commodore immediately tooK dudgeon — kU idea of eti- 
quette was outraged ; and though his orden were, not on 
any account to take hostile proceedings, he immediately 
declared a bloclrade of the ports of Burmah, seized a ship 
of war of the King of Ava, and when, for the sake of tbdr 
heads, the Bnrmah officials resisted the abduction of their 
king's ship, Commodore Lambert forthwith opened his 
batteries noon the town and stockades, the result of which 
was a terrible destruction of Burmese life and property, 
without the loss of a single life on the part of the British. 
Sueh, as appears firom the Parliamentary papen recently 
published, was the origin of the present war in Burmah. 
Any one who would learn what are the precise facta of 
the case, may do so by reading Mr. Cobden's pamphlet 
on Sow Wan mre got up in India, just published. 

The most protracted and destructive wars have usually 
commenced aoout the veriest trifles. One of the Uoodiest 
wan between England and Scotland originsted in the 
loss of a dog ; and the ten yean' war between Greece 
and Troy began about a woman. But the Burmese war 
has quite as petty an origin, being entirely about a point 
of etiquette and form. The Burmese may be excessively 
foolish about sueh points, but we are no less so. The 
Engbsh "genteel" classes, and those who frequent tiie 
court, take their stand upon points of etiquette to an 
absurd degree. Then are masten of the ceremonies 
among thm to arnuiKe their forms and orden of pre- 
cedence, and their decision is idisdute. Your well- 
trained courtier is the mere puppet of etiquette, in 
England as in Bnrmah. It is time, however, that com- 
mon sense was allowed some sway in the matter, at all 
events, to the extent of preventing onr being involved in 



destructive wan (in which nothing is to be gained) 
through infraction of these childish and frivolous Kgu- 
lations. 



DR. GUG^ENBUHL AND THE CRETINS. 

Th£ foreign tourist, while passing through the moat beau- 
tiful scenery of Switserland and the l^rol, is often shocked 
by miserable specimens of humanity which meet his 
sight. The most hideous are the cretins — n class of de- 
formed and stunted creatures, with an aspect which excites 
unconscious aversion and disgust. Many of them have 
goitre, the glands of the neck being much enlarged, and 
hanging down on the chest. But this is not an invaziable 
mark of cretinism. It consists in defective physical 
growth, the result of endemic causes. The cretin is xerj 
small in stature, being generally under four feet ia hdght : 
his head is conical in shape, the forehead being thrown 
backward, narrow, and flattened. The features have an 
entirely animal cast, and the tongue is thick and large, 
often hanging out of the mouth. The limbs are Ill- 
formed and very short, so that the poor creature waddles 
in bis gait. The senses, like the physical and mental 
feeulties, an also very imperfectly developed, and the 
cretin is often both deaf and dumb. Those who are able 
to speak, express themselves with the utmost difficulty. 
These cretins soon become aged in appearance and in- 
variably die early. 

The cretin is the result of those peculiar monntain 
formations which give its chief beauty to Alpine scenery, 
and bring tourists from all parts of the earth to admire. 
Cretins especially abound in the deep valleys situated be- 
tween lofty precipitous mountains, where the air is stag- 
nant, often laden with moisture, and where the full force 
of the sun's rays rarely penetrate. The impure water 
used by the inhabitants of these valleys, which contains 
lime in solution, is also stated to be another cause, as 
well as the poverty, ill-feeding, dirtiness, and drunkenness 
of the parents, cireumstances all tending to the produc- 
tion of an inflrm and deformed offspring. It is alto to 
be observed, in confirmation of the fiiet that cretinism is 
chiefly the product of local causes, that the disease is tckj 
rarely met with in the high Alps, and that when children 
with a predisposition to the disease (for such it is) are re- 
moved to the purer air and stronger sunlight of the upper 
mountains, they very soon recover their health and 
strength, and grow up into strong, able-bodied adults. 

Dr. Guggenbiihl, a member of the most philanthn^ie 
of professions, early noted this last-mentioned feet, and 
determined to devote his life and energies to the rescue 
of these otherwise lost outcasts of humanity — ^the cretins 
of the Alps. He resolved to found an establishment for 
the cure of cretinism ; and experience had shown that its 
situation must be lofty — at least 3,000 feet above tlie 
level of the se»— completely out of the dose damp 
atmosphere of the Alpine valleys. 

On the sunny southern slope of the Abendberg moun- 
tain, overlooking one of the loftiest landsoapea in the 
world, the vdley of Interlaken, and the two lakes which 
give it its name, sleeping far below in the bosom of the 
Alps, which surround them — ^the chain of snowy peaks of 
the Eiger, the Monch, and the Jungfran mountama— tiie 
giants of the Bernese Oberland, rising up in grand nttag- 
nificence all round, — in this fevoured spot, hqppily ahS- 
tered from the severe winds of the north by the Niesen 
and the Stockhorn, has Dr. Gu^^enbuhl founded the 
Cretin's Home. It is not without cause that he has 
selected so commanding a site. Besides the pure air nml 
sunlight, he regarded tiie scenic beauty of the spot to be 
fevonraUe to his plan, believing that the contemplation 
of the mijestic and striking phenomena of nature would 
constitute the most powerftd stimulant he could npply to 
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the slmnberiiig and undeveloped, but not dead fMvlties 
of the poor cxetin. His first object was to restore the 
Xihysical hedth, to commnnicate the proper normal eaergr 
to the system, and gradually to awaken the mental facvl- 
tiea from their torpor as the brain recovered its tone and 
healthy action. And in this way the grand featores of 
the scenery around him have prove! especially useful. We 
now proceed to give a brief description of a visit paid to 
this excellent institution, as detailed by a recent visitor, 
in the columns of the Aihtnanm, 

*' On reaching the open door of the modest but roomy 
and airy building, I encountered a female servant with a 
cretin infrnt in her arms, sent out for the purpose of ex- 
posing the child to the breezes which were sweeping the 
mountain side. I inquired for the Doctor ; and was iM 
to walk in and ascend the stairs, and there I should find 
him. Thus unannounced, I entered a large upper room, 
and was indeed most smgularly impressed with the 
strange seene which presentol itsdf. Jmm the centre of 
the ceiling depended a cord, reaching to within two feet 
or so of the floor, and furnished at the end with a 
rounded stoif about eighteen inches in length. This was 
a contrivance to enable children unable or unwilling to 
nsc their legs (one of the earliest and most ordmaiy 
manifestations of cretinism) to take exercise by resting 
their hands and arms on the staff and thus swinging to 
and fro, while the legs trailing on the ground are re- 
lieved from the burthen of the tumefied and dispro- 
portioned body. An unfortunate creature, a female 
cretin twenty years old, was thus swinging herself about 
when I entered. She is the only adult in the estabhsh- 
ment; and has been exceptionally received by Dr. 
Gnggenbtthl for some special reasons — ^partly, perhi^, 
because her case offers some very rare and interestmg 
surgical peculiarities. She was, I should think, between 
two and three feet hi^h, horribly deformed, and though 
able to move about without aid, yet evidently she did so 
with difliculty. Still, the air and regimen of the 
Abendberg had not been without effect even in this finr- 
gone case. The complexion was healthy and the eye 
bright. She had sufncient intellect to go and come as 
she was bid, — and she manifested the strongest affection 
towards the Doctor. In one comer of the lur^ room 
was a sort of climbing -apparatus for exercising and 
strengthening tiic limbs of children. On the walls were 
a variety of large prints and representations of various 
objects calculated to engage the attention and exercise the 
nascent powers of discrimination. In one part was a 
table covered with a variety of weeds apparently recently 
gathered from the mountain side, lliese were for the 
purpose of teaching some of the more advanced pupils 
some mdimental notions of botany and vegetable physi- 
ology. There were about twenty children scattered in 
different parts of the chamber, of various ages f^imi five 
to ten. The younger infiuits were elsewhere. All these 
were more or less manifestly and hideous cretins. A 
fearful and a painful sight! and yet the tokens of 
smdioration and progress were so manifest, the benefi- 
cence of the undertaking was so palpable, and the cleanli- 
ness, the air of being aved lor, and the comparative well- 
being of these ehildjrenwere so great when contrasted with 
the revolting conctition of the horrible objects which 
frequently meet the traveller's eye in so many of the 
Alpine valleys, that to the reflective mind the sig^t ought 
to be rather gratifying than painful. 

" In the midst of his strange schoolroom I found the 
Doctor walking to jmd fro, supeiintendtng, directing, 
correcting, instructing, and above all conciliating, the 
affection of his unengaging pupils by the unvarying 
gentleness and kindness of his manner. He received me 
with the greatest urbanity, was evidently pleased at a 
stranger's visit to the scene of his obsimre but most 
viduable labours, and readily entered into conversation 



on the sufarject of them, ille examined before me one of 
his most promiabg papils, a now maiently heidthy lad 
of some nine or ten years old. Thia child had been 
brought to the establishment when between two and 
three years old in a state of rapidly progressing cretinism, 
and if left in its native valley would have become an 
utter lost creature in body and mind. A number of 
questions were put to him by the Doctor on subjects con- 
nected with natond history. He began wiUi simple 
notions of the appearance of the mountains, of the nature 
of their covering of snow, of the temperature on their 
heights, and thence went on to the nature and composi- 
tion of our atmospheric air, &c. I thought that the 
latter part of this instruction was hardly adapted to an 
intellect which had still to acquire many of the most 
elemental notions necessary for the everyday conduct of 
hfe. But tiie Doctor assured me that hie experience 
proved to him that the explaiiation-->even somewhat 
comparatively abstruse — of what meets the eye consti- 
tutes the food most easily taken by the newly-awakened 
mental powers. The lad in question answered nearly all 
the questions nut to him readily enough ; but how for 
this may have been an exercise of the memory only and 
how far a real action of the powers of the undentanding, 
it was impossible for me to judge. 

" We toen proceeded to view the other parts of the 
establishment, including ample bathing accommodation, 
and a magnetico-dectric machine arranged for passing a 
current of electric fluid throng the bodies c€ the patients 
when in the bath,— a practice which Dr. GngRenbuhl 
stated he had found most serviceable in assistingUie pro- 
cess of quickening the torpid vital energies. As we com- 
pleted our round, the bell rang at ndd-day for dinner ; and 
the doctor pressed me kindly to dine with him and his 
fbmily, and hu paHeutt, I would have done so had I not 
been expected back by friends at Interlaken. As it was, 
I left this admirable man — ^who, in the pride and spring- 
tide of his life, has devoted his entire existence to the 
obscure and cheerless task of passing his monotonous days 
for from all soeial intercourse amid a class of beings from 
the passing sight of whom other men turn with di^gnst 
and ahnddering, for the pure love of humanity and the 
strong desire to benefit his feUow-creatnres— with fed- 
ings of the liveliest admiration and esteem* 

" The greatest good resulting from this and tsoaa Dr. 
Onggenbdhl's experience and observations is, that they 
may be considered to have proved experimentally that 
cretinism, infUlibly and permanently endemic in certain 
locafities, is caused by a given eombination of geogr^hiesl 
and atmoraherie cireamstaneea which are scarcely if at sJl 
capable of being remedied ; that healthy parents will in 
these localities prodnoe cretin childrBn, while even cretin 
parents removed to districts difhrently dreumstanced wiU 
have healthy children; that the infent is not bom a 
cretin, but gradually becomes so ; that the brain is not, as 
in the case of the idiot, the seat of any part of the 
malady, but is, in the words of the Doctor, * plunged in 
a state of torpor;' and, lastly, aa resulting from these 
fecta, that nothing dse is requisite for the eradieation of 
the cwil than timely removal of the infent from the local 
inflnenoea whieh are making a cretin of him. These 
fects oDoe estahliahed, it shmild follow that every valley 
so cireumstanced as to produce cretinism should be pro- 
vided by its inhabitants with an asylum on some neigh- 
booring height for the reception of in&nts menaced with 
cretinism. Acoordina to Dr. Goggenbiihl, the time 
nece8saa7 for the chud to remain in snch an asylum 
would be from three to six years. It is dear that, on the 
whole, the cost to the community would be far less than 
that of maintaining, during the whde of their wretched 
Uvea, a population of cretiBs, the burthen of whoac 
support mnst, of course, in some shape or other, fdl on 
the heahhy portion of the inhabitants. 
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"The OoTenunents of SwiteerUnd have not ihown 
themielvee inseniiUe to the interest which it behores 
them to take in the qneetion. Berne, from the first 
opening of Br. Gnggenbnhl's eatablishment, aoeorded 
him a jearly^ snhsidy of 600 francs. Frihonrg, Valais, 
and St Gall send children to him at the cost of their 
respectiTe cantons. The King of Pnissia sends two 
in&nts firom Nenfchatel. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that a general and regular system for the abolition of so 
horrible an infliction will grow ont of the seeds so well 
sown byindiTidnal enterprise and beneficence; andthst 
the revolting sight of an adnlt cretin may, thanks to Br. 
Gnggenbnhl's aetiva philanthropy, be spared if not to onr 
children, at least to onr children's children." 

It has also been re s erve d for Br. Ghiggenbfihl to make 
the discovery of the existence of cretinism in England, 
almost as strongly marked as it is fonnd in the Alpine 
▼alleys. In A Letter to Lord Athley, published in 
London in 1851, he showed that in some of the sonth- 
westem districts of England, espedsUy in Somersetshire, 
there were villages in which a considerable portion of the 
popnlation displayed onmistakeable marks of the disease. 
This was peculiarly the case, he proved, in Chiselboroiigh, 
which lies in a narrow valley, dosed on three of its sides 
with mountains from 400 to 500 feet high. Many of 
its inhabitants are pure cretins ; they ere afflicted with 
poitre, and are marked by being subject to deafriess and 
imperfect utterance, while they are of a very low degree 
of intelligence. The minority of the cretins in Cliisel- 
borough are only about three feet high ; they are corpulent 
and bloated, with mis-shapen heads, torpid eyes, and nose 
flattened like a negro's. In Settle also, a ^age situate 
amidst the hills in the west of Yorkshire, similar cases were 
discovered by Br. Gug^biihl. And not only in these 
mountain districts in England, but also in dark, damp, 
and impure streets in the metropolis, were the same 
dwarfSed, ill-grown, miserable objects discovered. Where- 
ever the air is impure and damp, wherever dirt and 
drunkenness abound, there you will find incipient 
cretinism, stunted human beings, malformed in mind as 
well as in body. 

These considerations ought to give a quickened impulse 
to our sanitary reformers. If we would raise our popula- 
tion from moral and mental degradation, we must con- 
trive to make them physically sound ; at least leave 
nothing undone so far as local arrangements can effect, 
to accomplish this end. 



CUB MUSICAL COENBR. 

" Bhat that boy, will he never leave off whistling ?" We 
mean our boy Tom, gentle readers ; not that Tom'« pro- 
pensity may be of much importance to you, but if you 
knew what we suffer under the young gentleman's volun- 
taries, a warm degree of sympathy would certainly be 
afforded us . We have no objection to the art of whistling 
in its casual and legitimate performance ; nay, we rather 
eigoy a dear, merry, Up solo, if played occasionally and 
consistently, but nobody and nothing whistles like our 
Tom. Tslk of a plouoihboy, or a skylark, or a north wind, 
they are mere ridiculous pretenders compared to our 
domestic plague. 'Hie plonghboy genenlly waits until 
he gets on the " lea " ---at least so say sU the songs about 
him. The skylark puts by his mouth-organ when he 
retires to his mattress on the ground-floor ; and the very 
north winds only indulge now and then by consent of a 
gavem chimney, or a gaping keyhole ; but Tom breaks 
out in the parlour as soon as in the pantry ; he yields 
shrill notes in his very sleep ; and as to asking consent of 
anything or anybodv, the notion is absurd. Tom is 
aliatjfs whistUng, and whistles in a most trying fashion. 



He has the oddest way imaginable of tacking all sorta of 
airs and snatchca together, without the di^test r^ard to 
double ban or fitness of consecntive place. Only listen to 
him over the process of deaning a pair of shoes. He 
begins taking off the dust to the movement of the " Tlie 
Bay of Biscay," and flnidies it with a spasmodic variation 
of ** Pop goes the Weasd." With the bbdnng-broah he 
makes a sudden rush at the fag end of " Bale Britannia^" 
and by an extraordinary passage, sUdes into a coi^le of 
nigger mdodies together, in the very mkUle of which he 
assumes the polishing weapon, and jerks off into an 
micertain part of '* I dreamt that I dwdt in marble 
haUs," which is eurioudy amalgamated with " My 
lodging is on the cold ground," in no time. We 
then hear him dart into the immediate ndj^boorhood 
of the culinary Juno, with an imperative inquiry as to 
whether there are " any more shoes to dean ?" but before 
the answer can be given, Tom is rattling throngh the 
second part of "Fisher's Hornpipe," and commendsg 
" Over tbe water to Charlie." We make a loud demand 
for our double-soles, and Tom immediatdy expands into 
a dadiing air connected with the '* Banghter of the 
Begiment," using the shoes as a sort of double-dnm ac- 
eompaniment dong the railing of the kitchen stain as he 
comes up. He may be quiet for a moment while he hands 
us the required articles ; but lo 1 he catches sight of a 
neighbours diag passing the gate, and this temptation 
cannot be rensted. A powerM and extemporBaec«ts 
flourish is poured forth ; Carlo is arrested on the spot, and 
Tom must go and inquire into his state of health ; of 
course our own canine family must nm out to have a 
gossip with Carlo also, and of course there is another in- 
terminable flourish necessaiy to get them in again. We 
set him to weed the garden, andastem of groundsd comes 
up to the beginning of " Cod Black Bose, and a hsndfol 
of duckweed is grasped under the detemodnation inspired 
by the condusion of " Boy's Wife." By some unhappy 
flinty, Tom has lately taken a great fancy to the 
most difficult bit of the ** Marseillese Hymn," sad where 
we have wished thepatriotic mdody and Tom too, we must 
not exactly say. The Hymn by itsdf might be tolerated, 
but to have it grafted, without the dightest prepantion, 
on the second bar of " Merrily duioed ue qjuaker's 
wife," to hear it as suddenly tumbled into " Oh, dear ! 
what can the matter be ?" why, it's beyond reasonable 
endurance, and Tom was never so nigh "a month's warn- 
ing " as he was under this Marseillese ooncdt ; and we 
fear that he will yet whistle himsdf out of place, if not 
out of breath. We have tried all fair means to lessen 
the evil, but in vun. We have ereat ftith in Tom's af- 
fection for oundves and apple-dumplings induded, and 
have appeded to his tender fedings by pleading the worst 
of heaaaches, and promising the biggest of puSings if he 
would only cease whistling for a few houre. Tom vowed 
and declared that nothing should induce him to commit 
the sin for that day at least; but Tom had scarcely 
turned the parlour door when his resolution was tripped 
up by the foint shadow of "Alice Grey," and within a 
quarter of an hour it had fallen and broken its neck over 
the heavy body of the " Breve Old Oak." Oh 1 Tom, 
you were tiresome enough in London, but this " toming 
out to grass " in the pastures of Kent has still more foBj 
devdoped your troublesome bumps. You put the four salt- 
ceUan dl on one comer of the table oftener than usual. 
You take the best dothes'-brush to the pony's coat without 
any compunction. You do gardening on your own ae- 
count, and dig uo tulip-bulbs for onions. You have put 
gunpowder on the kitchen hob to dry ; and what is the 
most abominable of all your atrodties, you whistle louder 
than ever. We can but hope that you will read this qoiet 
comphunt, and reform, or depend upon it you will have 
to whistle a ** ^uick march " -in presto time, and we know 
that would bring your eyes as weQ as lips into flowing 
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action. Now to our duties, and "pray Tom, don't 
whistle." 

£oosey» Solhi Sireei.-^" The Nun's Prayer," by 
Oberthur, arranged by Nordmann. This is one of the 
most beautiM and entrancing compositions for the piano- 
forte we have ever met witii. The parity and melody of 
the theme are exquisite, and the expression of the simple 
chords must awaken derotion in the ccddest heart. Nord- 
mann has treated the sulfject with care, taste, and pro- 
priety. We should like to see more such themes dis- 
cussed by him, for this has impressed us with sincere 
admiration, and cannot fail, we thmk, to be highly esti- 
mated by all who lote sound and inspiring music. 
" Barcarole " in SiffoMto, arranged for the pianoforte, 
" Favourite Airs " from RiffoleHo, and ** Eavourite Airs " 
arranged for two performers, from the same opera, 
are 8^ by Nordmann and all effectiYely and pleasantly 
rendered. Without presenting serious difficulties, they 
challenge study while they dbann the ear, thus affording 
good practice to the real musician, and claiming the at- 
tention of the less initiated. We are much pleased 
with these selections from Verdi's opera, and sh^ cer- 
tainly put them in our pet folio. " Kigdetto Valse " for 
the pianofore, by Henri Lanrent. — ^These waltses areveiy 
pretty and reiy easy. The airs are well preserved, 
and the time well marked. The *<Bigoletto Quadrille," 
bv Tinney merits the same opinion ] they are very 
pleasant to dance to ; and our young friends who 
want modern easy and cheerfol dance airs cannot do 
better than get them directly. *' F^ shines the moon." 
—This is the very celebrated barcarole song by Mario 
in BiffoleitOt and very sweet and elegant it is. We find 
it m^es a charming duet as well, and advise all who 
have a notion of a *' second " to try it as such. The 
words are a fine specimen of the " twiddle-cum-twink " 
school, but we suppose anything better would be too good 
for the purpose. 

MtmccU Bouquet Office^ High Solbom. — " Mazeppa 
Galop de Ck>ncert," by Quidant. — Cheap music is oe- 
coming so thoroughly classical and perfect in its character 
that people will begin to look at silver before they give it 
for that which may be had equally excellent for copper. 
This popular and beautiful galop is here given for a mere 
trifle. Also, "The Chobham Camp Schottische," by Bigot \ 
"The Chobham Camp Polka Mazurka," byLowenstein ; 
and " The British Army Polka," by Lowenstein,— all of 
them are worthy the notice of music purchasers, for 
the getting up is first-rate, and the matter unquestion- 
ably good. Ijie " Schottische " and " Galop" are greatlv 
in request among our young friends with ** &ntastic toes," 
&c. : they never seem tired of footing it to the fine 
German character of air which pervades both these com- 
positions. 

Ewer and Co. Oxford Street, — " Beaux Arabesques," 
by F. Xdszt. — We have here a couple of compositions for 
the pianoforte which merit especial admiration. No. 1, 
"Le Boasignol," is one of the most charming and 
elegantly arranged melodies extant. Scientific power, 
exquisite taste, and effective manipulation, are here com- 
bined, and the lights and shadows of harmony purely 
given. Poetry bro&thes through every bar of these pages. 
No. 2, " Chanson Boh^mienne " is also a nice work, a£ke 
worthy the attention of the professor or amateur. We 
can cordially recommend these excellent compositions, and 
hope to have more of the same class to put in our pet 
foUo. 

Morlandand Co. CoUingwood Street, Neiceastle-upoU' 
Ty»*.— "Melodies of the Tyne and Wear," with other 
airs, arranged by H. F. Hemy. Many of our very old 
&vouritiea meet us in this collection, such as "Com 
riggs are bonnie," "My Bov Tammie," "The Keel 
Bow," and the like "vukar" echoes of Apollo's lyre. They 
are so easily arranged tnat a very juvoiile aspirant may 



manage them, and yet the melodies are preserved with 
carefol respect. It is curious to observe how undying 
these " vulgar " morsels are. Scarcely a week passes but 
we meet either the old Scotch, BngUsh, or Irish airs, put 
forth in some shape or other. We suppose nothing much 
better can be found or invented, and we can only say, that 
for our part we are always glad to run against tiiem, 
especially in such an ungarbled style as these are given. 

JT^istemann, Sloane jS^^^.— "TheGrosvenor Waltzes," 
by L. W. Wiistemann, are exceedingly pretty, and possess 
a sort of German quaintness of character which is pecu- 
liarly agreeable in waltz music. They are not at all 
difficult, and yet are very effective and intrinsicaUy good. 
We can cordially recommend them to our young dance- 
loving friends. 

Jewell and Letehford, Soke Spiare, — " Drop, drop, 
the rain drops," by Miss L. Ede, is a somewhat curious 
production as r^ards the words. The music is worthy 
of better "poetry," and evinces considerable taste and 
feeling ; but the words are among the " funniest " we have 
ever seen, both as regards sense and rhyme. They are 
intended to be pathetic and touching ; but such writing as 
this is more likely to excite a smile than a tear :*— 

Drop, drop, the rain drops } 

On I wber« is Ohristianitj f 
Let lie, she most die. 

The dying girl loved wantonlj. 

We seriously advise the author of this song to forego the 
dire sin of "such" poetry, and rest himself assured that 
the bay-leaf b entirely out of his reach. 

Blagrove, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square.-^** The 
Wanderer's Welcome." This is a bass soena by J. M'Kewan, 
with a good deal of recitative, which requires careful sing- 
ing. The concluding movement, in five sharps, is very 
flowing, and capable of great expression. The accompani- 
ments are excellent, but we fear the whole composition is 
rather too difficult and daborate to become popular. 

Robinson and Buetell, Westmoreland Street, Lublin.--^ 
" How happy are the days of youth." This is a ballad 
by John Smith, and candour compels us to say that the 
composer's name will require a stronger mark of distinc- 
tion before it is singled firom the vulgar myriad of 
" Smiths." The air seems to us very common-place *, it 
may sing prettily, but we should have expected something 
better from a man who holds musical honours in Dublin 
University. 

"Coeiks's Musical Miscellany" New Burlington Street. 
^-Tfais periodical is among the most amusing and the most 
instructive published as regards all musical readers. Its 
contents not only present original and sound musical com- 
positions, but letteipress of superior character. Messrs. 
Cocks are entexprising and popular publishers, and we 
can only say that they deserve the wide patronage bestowed 
on them. 



SKETCHES IN A PABISIAN CAFE. 

The glory of the Palais Royal has departed, as it faded 
away firom its predecessors, uie Pont Neuf and the Place 
Royal : now the microcosm of Paris is the Boulevard des 
Itaiiens. There tibe pulse of that singular thing called 
Idfe in Paris beats high fever pulse all the year round ; 
through this thick and perfect plate-glass window of 
Tortoni's — draw your chair closer that the curtain may 
not obstruct your view — ^you can observe and cast the 
horoscope of all Paris. 

The first day you sat here would be like a first visit 
to a cotton-mill ; all would be strange noise and wild oon- 
ftision. Conversation would seem to your ear like the 
jabbering of the monkeys in the wire palace in the Garden 
of Plants ; there would be no apparent distinction between 
the Attic elegance of tone and diction of the poet, and the 
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vrdgw bratality of the Aavergut water-carrier; both 
womd be French to yoa. If jou kept a journal, the note 
of this day would be, — saw a great many mnatachioed 
men ; itmck with the number of soldiera and variety of 
uniforms ; disappointed in the dress of the men and the 
beauty of the ladies, not having seen a pretty woman 
during the day. 

In six months, if you had aoquaintanoes, you might 
leam that that sentleman in a snuff-coloured suit, his hat 
thrown &r back on his high broad forehead, calm as the 
face is stem, and witii the lines of sorrow about the 
mouth, his &ce fixed on the ground absorbed in deep 
thought, is named Guixot. You may have pointed out to 
you that short, thick, bow-legged, rolling gentleman, who 
walks along the Boulevard as if he were giving chase to 
the man in seven-league boots, his hat crushed over his 
eyes, which look so bright and Ml of fun, meet com- 
panions to that mischievous mouth, but for which features 
you would set down M. Thiers (that is his name) for the 
runner of some banking-honse. These, who would be 
lions or stars anywhere dse in the wide world, are nobody 
here. A mob is always vulgar and unnoticeable, and 
there is a mob of distinguished people always in Paris. 
Any day between three and five o'clock yon can see on the 
Boulevards des Italiens, members of nearlv all the royal 
fiunilies of Europe, the heroes of half a doxen difiierent 
revolutions from as many different countries — ^princes, 

warriors, poets, painters, sculptors, statesmen The 

other day I saw Colonel Freemont begging a light from 
the hospodar of Wallachia, and neither knew who the 
other was. This kUeney of distinction, only evoked by 
a dinner invitation or a court-ball, which Paris affords, 
makes it so charming a residence to all who bear honours 
buckled on tibeir bMk. Here the hero is a hero on/y to 
his valet de ehambre. 

If you Imow the faces of all these great men, you have 
only the knowledge of the City Directory or of a valet de 
ekambre, but you don't know Paris. It is well worth 
knowing. It repays the pains expended on it, for when 
yon know it, the gilded corniced saloons, the splendid 
cafes, the luxuriant restaurants, the channing theatres, 
lose their powerfU attraction ; you turn from the thick- 
rouged skeleton with a longing for the pure air, the beauti- 
ful country, the fiimiliar accents of Mglo-Saxon home, 
An^^Saxon purity, Anglo-Saxon virtue, Anglo-Saxon 
sincerity, and, let me add, Anglo-Saxon liberty. 

No city contains so many persons who live by their 
wits. Strangers abound here, and with their accumulated 
savings, long-befbrehand destined to defray the pleasures 
of their visit to Paris, their ignorance of this world and 
their common ignorance of French make them tbe 
ready prnr of acuto sharpers. The usages of Paris furnish 
forth to the adroit adventurer innumerable opportunities 
of wriggling himself into the acquaintance of the person 
who occupied with him the same small table at the 
restaurant yesterday at dinner, or his neighbour in the 
ctiU in the morning. What heart could resist gratitude 
to the benefactor who gave intelligence to the stupid 
waiter that could not understand his own language as you 
pronounced it ; to the beneficent guide who directed your 
mexperienoed fingers through the " wandering nuaes " of 
a bill of hie in twenty-four octavo pages, with a verbal 
appendix rolled out of the waiter's mouth with infinitely 
greater dexterity than ever a mountebank poured forth 
ribbons. 

In Paris everything may be had for money. Bo you 
wish strawberries on Christmas-day, or peaches for New 
Year's dinner ; would you have oysten in August, or 
cranberries in July ? Chevet can furnish you. Pythiases 
and Damons can be hired by the hour. The Foundling 
Hospital will furnish at the shortest notice a fimiily of all 
ages, all sizes, and both sexes. The Maison de Saint 
Denis has a froh assortment of wives always on hand. 



Do you seek a fortune? M. St. Foe "negotiates rich 
marriages. He is as secret as the tomb." Are your feet 
awkwaird and gawky P CeUarius makes them nimUc and 
spry. Can the hairs of your head be numbered by your 
nt'^vU in advance ? liitn are incomparable oils here 
which will oonoeal your pato beneath a tropical luxuriance 
of hinute vegetation. There are men-maehines — 91. 
Faillet, for example— who will throw a raw Yankee into 
their bad^ parlour, and " in sixty lessons, of one hour 
each," turn him out a nrace Frenchman, £uuUiar with 
Corneille, at home in Moli^re, and with La Fontaine by 
heart. 

Surely you don't see all this frt>m Tortoni's window f 
But you do if you can read what is before you. 
Ah 1 from tlus easy chair 1 can understand the emotions 
which fflled Xerxes' eyes with tean when, seated in his 
state chariot on the snnunit of a hill, from whence he 
could survey the myriads of men he led towards Greece, 
he thought, of all that horde not one would exist after a 
brief hundred years. The throng which passes heton 
these plate-glass windows seems some great frmeral pro- 
cession; you are tempted to ask, is not the common 
cradle near the Place de la Bastille, and the grave near 
the Madeleine P The insignificance of life forcibly a^ipean 
from the numben of men, of women, and of chfldreBi, 
crushed beneath the iron heel of civilization -, that man 
whose life is exhausted in picking up the cigar-ends under 
the caf^ tobies ; this woman, who begs your spare sous ; 
that giri, whose soul and body are leprosied with vice. 
During the fint houn one spends at these brilliant win- 
dows he is bewildered by the intricacv and novelty of the 
scene; the bright refiection from the gilded irall and 
silvered glass blinds his eyes. When they are aecuatomed 
to the brilliancy, he begins to distinguish the shades, and 
involuntarily he closes the curtain. — Putnam's 



BY THE SHORES OF THE SEA. 

FSOX OONOOBA. 

The pride of our village is pining away ; 

But yesterday married, and widowed to-day ; 

To the red field of death she has seen him depart. 

The light of her eye and the joy of her heart. 

To her mother she tnmeth, and falls on her knee — 

Let me weep for him, mother, by the shores of the sea. 

Since you told me, dear mother, in Life's happy mom. 

How brief were ite roses, how sharp was its thorn ; 

Since my heart was made ctqitive by him that is gone, — 

Ah 1 short was the sunlight that over it shone ! 

Since a captive I languish, and ke bean the key. 

Let me weep for him, mother, by the shores of the sea. 

My eyes have, with weeping, been red since the dawn. 
Their sweet occupation of seeing is gone : 
Henceforward no gladness can bring them delight. 
No vision of beauty can make them grow bright ; 
Since he is at war who was peace unto me. 
Let me weep for Mm, mother, by the shores of the sea. 

Ah 1 mother, dear mother, that breast were of stone. 
That would feel not the sorrow and grief I have known : 
The languor that kills me since Ae has gone thither — 
To see the green yean of my womanhood wither. 
Then since blossoms no longer will Uoom on Life's tree. 
Let me weep for him, mother, by the shores of the aea. 

D. F, M. M'Caktht. 

Ffiatod by Cox (Brothers) dt Wtvah, 74-76, Great Qa««a 
Street, Loadoa s and pnbliahed by Cuimlmm OooKt ml thm 
Ofilee of the Journal, 8, Baqnet Oomi» Ilset Straet. 
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THE OPENING OF CHINA. 

Ajiong the remirksble eienU for iih[ch tbe niiiete«at}i 
ceatarj will ba lamalu in histoiy, probably tbe moat 
remirkHble will b« tbe opening of China to the commerce 
and cinliiation of Soropii. 

Cbina is !□ all respecU a wonderful empire, its popula- 
tion bang equal to Uiat of all tbe kingdoms and empires 
oC Europe ; md it also bouts of a civiliutioa dating 
from a period long anterior to tbe Chriitian era. At a 
time when Europe wiu barbarona, China waa civDiicd ; 
bat whereaa Eorope has rapidly advanced, China haa 
almost atood atill. 

The Chinese are a moet ingeniooa people. We owe the 
mariner's compass to them, and thej had invented print- 
ing, both bj wooden blocka and moveable tjpes, centuriea 
before these were known to Eiuropeana, Poreelsin ia 
called " China," — that also having been one of their early 
inventions. A deacription of woven cotton ia called 
" Nankm " for the same reason. Tbey were weonrs and 
djers of silk, makers of books, painters of pictures, and 
aldUiil practitioners in nearly all the arts, while EurDpo 
waa yet plunged in the sleep of barbarism. 

At tlus day, they display many evidences of advanced 
civilization. Many of our readers may have liailcd the 
intereaUng " Chinese Collection," from which an idea may 
be fbnned of their proficiency in the mecluaical arts, — 
of their fnmitnre, which is both cauvenient and luimnoua ; 
their amuing skill iu earring Ind minute painting ; their 
commereinl habita, and their practices in domestic life. 

Another mark of their advanced civiliiation is the 
general recognition throngbont China of the supremncj 
of the law ; and we believe its adminiatmlion ia generally 
most efficient. Their code at laws ia conciae, reasonable, 
and coniiateat, indicating ranch practical judgment and 
good sense. What is more, tbe Chinese people of all 
classes are tanght to underttand the lawa, and this is 
more than can he said of the people of must European 
countries. Among the canntleu millions who inhabit 
(Jhina, almost every man can read and write sufficiently 
for the ordinary poiposes of Lfe, and a respectable share 
of these acquirements goes bw down in the scale of 
society. Of the aiiteen diaeonnea which are periodically 
read to the people, the eighth incnleates tbe necessity of 
A general acquaintance with tbe penal laws, which are 
printed purposely in a cheap form. They wisely urgne, 
that as men cannot properly be pnniabed for what they 



do not know, so likewise they will be leaa liable to ii 
the penalty if they are made duly acquainted with tbe 

prohibition. 

Another circumslMice is worthy of remark — that mere 
wealth has br less influence in China than it haa am 
onrwlves. Men rise to power and honours there mainly 
through reason of tbeir merit and educated talent. Tbe 
choice of official persons is guided by tbe possesion of 
these qualities ; and tbe principal road to rank is throngb 
the nniveraitiea. The Chinese honour age ; but theii 
respect for age ia >ecandBry to their reepect for learning. 
" In learning," says their inaiim, " age and youth go for 
nothing ; the best informed takea the precedence." 

Although the standarda of knowledge and enjoyment, 
according to our nations, may not he very high among 
tbe Chinese, yet the means of both enjoyment and intar- 
mation, sacb aa tbey are, are perhaps more equally diatri- 
bnted than among any people on the bee of the earth. 
They arc a most indnatriaus nation, and what ia particn- 
Urly worth noticing, tbey are cheerful and happy i|i their 
industry. The soil of the countiy in many places is very 
fruitful and highly cultivated, and the empire abounds in 
wealth of all kinds. 

Taking tbe people aaa whole, looking at their industry, 
their commercial activity, and their general education, wo 
might furly place them in eitimation upon a level with 
moat European nations, notirithatanding their almost 
utter ignorance of the art of modem destructive warfare — 
which, by the way, some may think is by no meana to 
their diacredit. 

In apeaking of China, its Tea cannot be forgotten. To 
that coxintry and ita iuduatriona cultivators, we owe that 
moat gntefnl of the necessaries of life in modem England. 
But a century ago it was a luxnr? confined Co the wealthy; 
now it is an every-day dish, even in the working man's 
home. Haw comparatively ebeerlesa would our evening 
hmily gatherings be, but for the incense of the lea-table I 
We often wonder how onr forefatben and Ibeir tamiliea 
apent their evenings. Doubtless stupidly and sleepily, 
after their evening regale, of bread, cheese, and beer. 
Tea is the qoeen of fireside beveragea ; the teapot is the 
emblem of domesticity ; and the tea-table is the scene of 
tbe liveliest and cheerfulest pratUc of the home. Graoe- 
fully dispensed, aa it nanally ia, by fair hands, it calla up 
Bssociattona of the most pleasing kind. Tea is the chosen 
drink of tcatotalen ; and it may well be so, for It has 
probably done more than anything else to wean us from 
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the heavy potations of onr forefathers. Not that it is 
without stimnlos — for in that consists its moin quality ; 
hut it is cheering not inebriating, and stimulating without 
iuTolving subsequent exhaustion— except when taken in 
excess. 

This delicious article of luxury, and, indeed, neeesaaiy 
of life, we owe enlirelj to the Chinese. They themseivef 
drink very largely of it ; and they cannot but be a respect- 
able people who are so fond of their tea. The quantity 
cpnsumed by the three hundred niillions of Chinese peopte 
is so great, that the cargoes carried out of the country 
by the British and American merchants are comparatively 
matter of national indifference to them. They could any 
day double the supply without sensibly affecting the prices 
in their own market, their tea-grounds are so extensive, 
and the number of people engaged in the culture of the 
teo-pUnt is so great. 

The rapid growth of the China tea tiad^ with Great 
Britain may be understood from the following facts. Tea 
was first introduced into Europe by the Dutch about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century; afterwards small 
uantitiea were brought to England by the East-India 
Company ; but it did not become an article of trade with 
them until about lft78, whan they imported 4,713 lbs. 
It then sdd at about sixty shillings the pound, and was a 
luxury which only a few wealthy families could indulge 
in. The supply, nowever, has gradually increased year by 
year, down to the present time, when we import and con- 
sume tqpv^ards of fifty millions of poimds weight yearly ; 
and tha price is now about four shillings, of which one- 
halfUflhity! 

England has, therefore, through tins one article of daily 
consumption, a very intimate relation to China, and China 
has in like manner an intimate relation to England. The 
Chinese want to sell their tea, as well as their silks, 
taffetas, satins, porcelain, sugar, nankins, and manufac- 
tured articles; and we want to buy them. The land 
teems with superfluity, which the Chinese are eager to 
negotiate fbi artielea with which we can supply them. 
As long ago aa the year 1622, the Butch governor at 
Bantam, speakii^ of the Chinese, said " their country's 
pbnty is so ft^jierikious as they seem surfeited with all 
commodities, and trade is as their lives, as well to 
unburthen themselves of their abundance oa to procure 
things they have not." The same is true still. The 
Chinese people are eager to trade with us, but their 
governors have always regarded foreign traders with great 
jealousy, and for a long time they confined the trade with 
fioreigners to Canton, at the soothem extremity of the 

Bjype Clunese people could not do without us, nor 
-^'^mi^^ do tfithout them. The tea trade became of enor- 
mous magifilude, ^d so also did the opium trade. Out of 
this last article spnmg a war, the origin of which we 
cannot but think was most discreditable to England. But 
let that pass now : out of evil sometimes springs good ; 
aaA eearUunly the Opium War, which issued in the open- 
ing of savenl Chinese porta to European and American 
qommertiB, ia Wl^7, before k>ng, to prodnce most extra- 
9rdinar)r residta upon the commerce ii England as well as 
upon the internal condition of China itself. 

The war with China had this immediate effect in that 
countrr : it led to the infliction of enormous burdens on 
the Chinese people, — ^flrst, to carry on the costly war 
• i^nst us, in which they were completely unsucccssftd, 
and next to pay the enormous indemnify which we 
Jevied* upon them.- Thia led to general diseatiaflwtion 
^brooghout the country, far taxea are the most universidly 
unpopular of all thing«» But the war had thia other 
effect. It shook the stability of the government, and 
cast to the winds the faith previously entertained by the 
Chinese people as to the invincibility of their governors. 



It must be understood that the governing dynasty in 
China is a Tartar one, the result of a conquest of the 
country made by the Mantchoos centuries ago. It is a 
foreign govemmrat rather than a native one ; and to this 
day it holds its position by virtue of Tartar soldiers undcr 
Tartar oflicers. In short, it is a government of conquest ; 
and the Chinese people yielded obedience to it becanse of 
the ihith which they had in the ivTiseibility of their 
Tartar masters. 9ir John F. Davis, m his recent wxxrk 
on China, alluding to t^e pregresa of tha English inva- 
sion, states that "the most ominous as well aa (to 
the Chineae government) disheartening sign of the times, , 
was the utter apathy and indifference of the people to the 
progress of the invaders. To take part vrith their Tartar 
rulers, and fight for them against the enemy, seemed utterly 
foreign to the inclinations of the great body of the Chinese I 
people. Experience had shown, at Chusan and elsewhere, 
that even as conquerors, the English had spared them 
more than their own government." And again, lieutenant 
Ouehterlony, in his account of the expedition, states that 
in the march of our land force firom Woosung to Shaughae, 
along the left bank of the river, " the drag-ropes of the 
guns, where an obstacle in the road rendered it necessary 
to unyoke the horses, were manned by Chineae laboarerv 
mingled with onr artillerymen ; and their merry Isogh. 
aa one of their number chanced to lose his hold and roll 
over, sounded as careless and joyous as if they were 
amusing themselvea with their fellows of the village, in- 
stead of aiding in dragging against the city of their mler8> 
those terrible engines." 

The prestige of the Tartar dynasty in CSiina having 
been destroyed by the British army — or " foreign devils," 
as the Tartar governors styled them, — ^the elements of 
discontent and lurking rebellion were left fine to develop 
themselves in the country. And they were not slow in 
coming to a head. Secret societies were formed (if, 
indeed, they were not already in existence) for the over- 
throw of the Mantchoo dynasty, and an open rebcUion 
burst out among the hardy mountaineers of the soulben) 
province of Kouang-si — a province the most remote from 
tiie seat of government, and the inhabitants of which hnd 
never entirely submitted to the Tartar yoke. The Miao-txe» 
joined the rebels — a poor but brave people, capable 
of any amount of fatigue, and who had never been con- 
miered by the Tartars. We find, however, from Sir John 
Davis's book, that they served in the emperor's armies, 
for he tells us that, at the attempted surprise of Nin^-po, 
in which they had nearly succeeded, these Miao-tze con- 
stituted the chief part of the assailing army, " who, on 
account of their reputed courage and hardihood, had been 
brought firom a great distance to strengthen the emperor's 
army." 

The success of thia ioMrreetioB up to tlic pi-esent time 
is a matter of notoriety, aa every one knows who ivads 
the newspapers ; and tiieir success is mainly attributabb^ 
to the co-operation which they receive from the Chinesr 
population wherever they show themselves. In courasrr 
the rebels are equal, if not superior, to the Tartars, and 
they claim to be the liberating army of their conntry. 
The gov e rnment of China, weakened as it has been, in 
moral influence as wdl as in financial stability, hy the 
result of the war with Britain, has heretofore provtHi 
unable to cope with them ; and the probability is, that 
before many months are over, the news from China will 
announce the downfall of the Mantchoo dynasty. 

A good deal has been said respecting the rebellion in 
C^na having sprung firom the labours of Protestant 
missionaries in (Jhina. Judging from Madame PfeiiTer's 
account of their manner of living there, we should not 
vaSa such a result. But it is edtogether premature to 
draw any inCerenoes on this point, or to identify th*- 
rebels' published doctrine of " that which is fair to tstc 
is fair to hold" aa the results of missionary teaching. 
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At all events, we want further infonnation before forming 
any concloBions on this subject. 

There can be little doubt of this, however, — that the 
result of the success of this national movement in China 
will be, the throwing open of the Chinese empire to the 
trade and commerce, and to the genuine missionary 
enterprise of Britain ; and the field is certainly the most 
extensive in the world. Its population equals that of all 
Europe. Its provinces surpass most of our kingdoms in 
area and wealth. Nature has furnished it with noble 
rivers, navigable for five and six hundred miles from the 
sea. Its ports are unequalled. Its markets arc read^ filled 
with buyers and sellers; and in China alone there is 
scope for our commercial enterprise for centuries to come. 
As the Times winds up a recent amusing article on this 
subject : — 

" Why, in a couple of years wc shall all be going to 
China. The last mail left Hongkong on the 1 0th of Julv, 
aud arrived here on the 27th' of August, doing it m 
forty-eight days ; and there is every urospect of the time 
being much shortened. People are tired of Europe, now 
that it is railroaded, handbooked, and ' opened up,' as 
the phrase is, to its very backbone. Moscow has been 
burnt ; Petersburg is a city of arsenals and palaces ; 
Constantinople, wc have been lately told, is a city of 
wooden boxes; Athens is a bad Heme Bay; Gennany 
has been so often scoured out by its thirty years' wars 
and its seven years' wars, thai its cities have nothing to 
show ; Berlin is a poor imitation of Paris ; Munich is in 
pieces, fresh painted, and not yet put together; Paris 
everybody has seen over and over again : and these arc 
the best — the rest are nowhere. But there is something 
new in China — something genuine and undiscovered. Xt 
is undoubtedly great, ancient, curious, and original. So 
in a couple of years we shall all be running to the Chinese 
Consulate in Leadeuhall Street or Bucklersbury, to get 
our Foreign-ofiice passport vised by a gentleman with 
bmall eyes, high-cheeked bones, and ydlow skin, but 
^v'iLhout a tail, and dressed like everybody else in the city. 
Tliose who don't wish to be the pioneers of the grand 
stream of British toiuists may wait another twelvemonth, 
and Mr. Murray wUl have by that time a Handbook of 
CAina, or perhaps Northern China with Japan, and 
Southern Cluna with the Indian Archipelago. A column 
of indomitable John Bulls, with their carpet-bags, and in 
that unmistakeable costume which denotes the nation all 
over the world, will force its way up all the rivers, over 
all the mountains, and along all the canals, till the great 
wall of China is surmounted by English ladies'-maids 
and English parasols. lYhat splendid hotels we shall 
have at Pekin, and what incessant jokes at the exploded 
peculiarities of Celestial cookery ! In a few years every 
lad of twenty will have ' done ' China, and wUl have his 
budget of stories of Chinese couriers, commissionaires, 
cabs, and custom-houses. What letters shall we have 
complaining of hotel charges and impositions on travellers — 
for John Chinaman is a bit of a rogue, and so like the 
majority of Christians that it is wonderful why he is not 
one of them 1 In ten years' time we shall know much 
more of China than we now know of Russia, or shall 
know within fifty years. 

" Then what a country for railways, canals, gas compa- 
nies, water companies, and all sorts of investments 1 The 
Chinese pay most admirably. The effort of discharging 
the opium ransom has contributed to the present revolu- 
tion by the exhaustion of the treasury. The people have 
always been ready to adopt whatever improvements the 
jealousy of their Tartar rulers permitted them to import ; 
and it appears, on the authority of Jesuit and other 
writers 200 years ago, that aversion to change is not an 
original dement of tiie Chinese character. We shall have 
steamers without end on the great rivera before long, with 
Chinese engineers and with Chinese engines. The amount 



of internal travelling in China is such, that we are 
assured by those who have managed to penetrate into the 
interior, that there are continuous streams of travellers on 
horse, on foot, and on litters, from Canton to the great 
wall, some 1,500 miles ; in many parts so crowded os to 
impede one another, and even in the mountain passes so 
numerous as to leave no traveller out of sight of others 
before and behind. Among these are long lines of 
merchandise. What a case of railway traffic! Our 
children may see China as much a network of railways as 
England itself. This is not mere speculation on the 
possible consequences of change, for it is evident that the 
successful insurgents are as disposed to evoke the aid of 
progress and civilisation as defensive auxiliaries against 
the tyrannical bigotry of the Mantchoos as the latter were 
always disposed to rely on the fixedness of their institu- 
tions. It is felt that the most efiectual way to seal the 
exclusion of the Tartars, and t^ prevent them ever getting 
head agun in China, is to revolutionize the country aa 
much as possible, and as far os is consistent with a strict 
moral code. That oiu* new relations with China will be 
without trouble we do not imagine, for the religion of the 
conquerors is one which we cannot claim as identical with 
our own ; but, at all events, a very injurious and unnatural 
state of things is removed ; the Chinese population is no 
longer imprisoned within its walls and shores, and we 
shiill now no longer be stopped at the threshold of the 
empire." 



FERN-LEAVES. 

Those who have noticed the productions of American 
intellect critically have often said that America has no 
literature of her own. That did not mean that liteiticy 
works were not produced by the Americans, but that their 
literature was for the most part destitute of distinctive 
characteristics, such as are presented by the literature of 
other nations. It is generally as easy to distinguish be- 
tween the writings of Englishmen, Germans, and French- 
men, as between the men themselves. What the differences 
are, it is not possible to determine with the same facility, 
but their cllBDcts are recognized by everybody. In the case 
of America and England, something more than a family 
nkenesB has been observed. Probably when the remark 
was first made, it was a correct one, — far more correct 
than it is now. Our kinjship with the States across the 
Atlantic is a very near one. The Ixurgest element in their 
population is Anglo-Saxon ; their language is Eugliah ; 
their custom%mainly belong to our island, and their insti- 
tutions, notwithstanding they arc republican and demo- 
cratic, qre more akin to own than to those of any other 
nation. It was natural, then, that the first literary efforts 
of such a people should be similar to those of the old 
country, — not necessarily bceanse the Americans are 
imitative rather than original, but because their associa- 
tions, habits, and feelings ore the same. In time, how- 
ever, an end would come to that. America contains a 
large intermixture of all the European races. Qnfted on 
the predominant Anglo-Saxon stock, we have the phleg- 
matic Dutoh, the vivacious French, the ardent Irish, aud 
the abstracted metaphysical Germans. It must tak/e a 
long time for all these to blend perfectly, and fuse into 
one, but when that has been accomplished, the result will 
be a nationality as perfect as Uiat of any other people, and 
possessing s^ more strongly marked peculiarities and 
prominent features. That end is now, it would seem, 
dose at hand, and we may look to see Ameiican literature 
exerting a great influence on Europe generally, and 
England especially. If the Americana have hitherto 
borrowed from and plagiarised us, we are very likely 
to reciprocate their attentions in that way. Already 
American books are making themselves felt in theEnglisK 
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market, and the chance is, that they will become qnite as 
popnlar as the productions of native industry. They bid 
fiur to be remarkable for a freshness of tone, a taking 
simplicity, and an ezpansiveness of thought, in a greater 
degree than the books of other nations. 

Passing by without especial remark the poetry of the 
Americans, which — as the notices we have at various 
times given may enable our readers to judge — ^will bear 
comparison with contemporaneous English jjoetry, we 
may point out three distinct departments of literature in 
which the Americans have set up a standard for them- 
selves. Their tales are peculiarly their own. Mostly, 
we should judge, written by women, they blend the strong 
practical conmion sense of the people, with an apprecia- 
tion of homely simplicity and a fisir share of sentiment. 
Such tales as these — and the same may be said of the rest 
of those literary productions which are essentially Ame- 
rican — have seldom been collected into books. They 
have generally been scattered over the pages of fugitive 
periodicals, and have for that reason made few individual 
reputations, and attracted comparatively but little atten- 
tion. Their value, however, and their fitness to interest 
the general reading public of cheap prints, has been 
shrewdly estimated by the conductors of some of our 
serials, and we could point to more than one magazine of 
large circulation in which tales obviously American have 
api)eared week after week without acknowledgment of the 
source from which they were taken. Another department 
is that of humour, which in America takes a form very 
diflbrent from any thing we see in England. In it we 
find traces of Irish buUs, mixed with sarcasm, hyper- 
bolical extravagance, and a rough quaintness of language. 
Specimens of this, commonly known as " Americanisms," 
must be tolerably familiar to everybody. A third depart- 
ment we hardly know how to characterize. It combines 
some of the qualities of the others, but has special features 
of its own. It has homeliness, simplicity, sentiment, 
satire, and often quaintness. It seems like fragments of 
essays which might be extended, but that the writer chose 
to suggest rather than to delineate with minute accuracy. 
It is at once sketchy and forcible, — just such reading as 
suits people who, like the Americans, live in a hurry, and 
are content to take striking outlinea instead of finished 
pictures. It is a book belonging to this deportment 
which is before us now, and has suggested this notice. 

The soubriquet of " Fanny Fern " we suppose is by 
this time pretty familiar to the public. Quaint scraps, 
sometimes slily humorous, at others full of pathos, 
bearing that signature, have often been quoted, and have 
attracted fevourable attention. The Amerllan lady who 
has adopted that title has, it seems, for a long time con- 
tributed to various American periodicals, and the result 
is, that the fragments have been collected into a volume 
and issued under the characteristic title of Fern Leaves 
from Fannys Portfolio* The authoress, in a short 
preface which bears strong marks of an original mind, 
teUs us that she never thought of writing a book. 
" What ! /, Fanny Fern, write a book 1 I never could 
have believed it possible. How, then, came the book to 
be written ? some one may ask. Well, that's just what 
puzzles me. I can only answer in the dialect of the 
immortal * Topsy,* ' I 'spect it growedl' And, such as 
it is, it must go forth ; for * what is written is wrilten * 
and stcreotyp«l." That, no doubt, without putting the 
story into many words, is the true history of these Fern 
Leaves. It has no more plan than is to be found in a 
volume of detached poems. It is a bundle of prose frag- 
ments connected only by the binding. Written bit by 
bit, as newspaper paragraphs are, and without much more 
thought of the future, the volume " growed " insensibly, 
but we are glad that it has been written and stereotyped, 

• FItrn LeavetJ^m I\mntf'» Por(foUo. Illa«trated by Birket 
rott«r. London : Ingram, Cooke, ftnd Co. 1868. 



for it is just the book to go through a great many 
editions. Sometimes grave and sad, sometimes gay and 

anizzical, Fanny Ferns fragmentary words play about 
lie heart-strings. She has a mine of fun, tenderne^, 
and truth somewhere, and though the jewels she polishes 
for the world are not large, they are of the purest water 
and bright. She is totedly without that affectation of 
extreme propriety which is popularly attributed to the 
ladies of the New World. She goes straight up to her 
subject with the courage of a man, and avoids, without 
hiding, its dangers with a woman's tact. She accom- 
plishes that difficult task — the task of talking of things 
which are tabooed by society without shocking the most 
sensitive, and of using rough plain words in a spirit 
which will cause the most refined to tolerate them. If 
Fanny Fern, with her insight into motives, her laughing 
contempt for cant and conventionalism, her knowledge of 
life and power of pathos, has constructive ability, she will 
write a connected tale ^t to take a high plaice am^ong 
works of fiction. Perhaps, however, she has not that 
ability, and in that case we may look forward with 
pleasure to more such bits as she has given us in Fern 
Leaves, out of which we have picked a few specimens. 

For all we know, the following grave little story, with 
a bright termination, may be a piece of real experience in 
the life of Fanny Fern : — 



"the widow's trials. 



I- 



" The funeral was over, and Janie Grey came hack t° 
her desolate home. There were the useless drugs, th« 
tempting fruits and fiowers, which came all too late for 
the sinking suficrer. Wherever her eye fell, there was 
some sad reminiscence to torture her. Tlicy whose life 
had been all sunshine came in from cheerful homes, who«e 
threshold death's shadow had never darkened, to oJTer 
consolation. All the usual phrases of stereotyped con- 
dolence had fallen upon her ear ; and now they had all 
gone, and the world would move on just the same that 
there was one more broken heart in it. She must bear 
her weary weight of woe alone. She knew that her *tar 
had set. Earth, sea, and sky had no beauty now, sinrr 
the eye that worshiped them with her was closed and 
ray less. 

" ' Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth,' said Uncle 
John, joining the tips of the fingers of either hand, and 
settling himself in a vestry attitude, to say his lesson. 
* Afflictions come not out of the ground. 3Ian is rut 
down like a flower. God is the God of the widow and 
the fatherless. I suppose you find it so ?' said he, look- 
ing into the widow's face. 

" ' I can scarcely tell,' said Janie. ' This was a 
lightning-flash from a summer cloud. My eyes are 
blinded ; I cannot see the bow of promise.' 

" * Wrong — all wrong,' said Uncle John. *Thc Lord 
gave, and the Lord has taken away. You ought to be 
resigned. I'm afraid you don't eiyoy religion. AfiBlictions 
are mercies in disguise. I'll lend you this volume of 
Lewdrops to read. You must get submissive, somehoit , 
or you will have some other trouble sent upon you. Got?d 
morning.' 

" Upde John was a rigid sectarian, of the bluest school 
of divinity ; enjoyed an inunense reputation for sanctity, 
than which nothing was dearer to him save the contents 
of his pocket-book. It w^as his glory to be the .\lpfa3 1 
and Om(^ of parish gatherings and committees ; to be 
consulted on the expediency of sending tracts to the ' 
Kangaroo Islands ; to be present at the laying of comer- ' 
stones for embryo churches; to shine conspicuously nt 
ordinations, donation visits. Sabbath-school cdebratiooft, 
colporteur meetings — ^in short, anything that smacked of 
a church-steeple, or added one inch to the length and ' 
breadth of his pharisaical skirt. He pitied the poor, as 
every good Christian should ; but he never allowed thein 
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to put their hands in his pocket : that was a territory 
over which the church had no control — it belonged en- 
tirely to the other side of the fence. 

*' Uncle John sat in his coonting-room, looking very 
satisfactorily at the proof-sheets of The Morning Star, 
of which he was editor. He had just glanced over his 
long list of subscribers, and congratulated himself that 
matters were in such a prosperous condition. Then he 
took out a large roll of bank-bills, and fingered them most 
affectionately; then he frowned ominously at a poor 
beggar-child, who peeped in at the door ; smoothed his 
chin, and settled himself comfortably in his rocking- 
chair. 

" A rap at the door of the counting-room. ' May I 
come in, uncle?* and Janie's long black veil was thrown 
back from her sad face. 

"'Y-e-s,' said Uncle John rather frigidly. 'Pretty 
busy; s*pose you won't stay long?' and he pushed his 
porte-monnaie further down in his pocket. 

" '1 came to ask,' said Janie timidly, 'if you would 
employ me to write for your paper. Malvers are more 
desperate with me than I thought, and there is a neces- 
sity for my doing something immediately. I believe I 
have talents that I might turn to account as a writer. 
I have literally nothing. Uncle John, to depend upon.' 

" ' Your husband was an extravagant man ; lived too 
fast — that's the trouble — lived too fast. Ought to have 
been economical as I was, when I was a young man. 
Can't have your cake and eat it, too. Can't expect me 
to make .up for other people's deficiencies. You must 
take chre^tyoursei/,* 

** ' Certainly ; that's just what I wish to do,' said 
J.inie, struggling to restrain her tears. * I — I — * but 
she only finished the sentence with sobs ; the contrast 
between the sunny past and the gloomy present was too 
strong for her troubled heart. 

" Now, if there was anything Uncle John mortally 
hated, it was to see a woman cry. In all such cases he 
irritated the victim ffL she took a speedy and Irenzied 
leave. So he remarked again that ' Mr. May was extra- 
vagant, else there would have been something left. He 
was sorry he was dead ; but that was a thing Ae wasn't 
to blame for, and he didn't know any reason why he 
should be bothered about it. The world was full of 
widows ; they all went to work, he supposed, and took 
care of themselves.' 

" * If you will tell me whether you can employ me to 
write for you,' said the widow, ' I will not trouble you 
longer.* 

" * I have plenty who will write for nothing,' said the 
old man. ' Market is overstocked with that sort of thing. 
Can't afford to pay contributors, 'specially new beginners. 
Don't think you have any talent that way, either. Better 
take in sewing, or something,' said he, taking out his 
watch, by way of a reminder that she had better be 
going. 

" The young widow could scarcely sec her way out 
through her fast-falling tears. It was her first bitter 
lesson in the world's selfishness. She, whose tender feet 
had been so love-guided, to walk life's thorny path alone; 
she, for whom no gift was rich, or rare, or cosUy enough 
— she, who had leaned so trustingly on the dear arm 
now so powerless to shield her — she, to whom love was 
life, breath, being, to meet only careless glances ; nay, 
more, harsh and taunting words I Oh ! where should 
that stricken heart find rest this side heaven ? 

" Yet she might not yield to despair ; there was a little, 
innocent, helpless one for whom she must live on, and 
toil and struggle. Was the world all darkness ? Bent 
every knee at Mammon's shrine? Beat every human 
heart only for its own joys and sorrows ? 

" Days and months rolled on. Uncle John said his 
prayers, and went to church, and counted over his dear 



bank-bills ; and the widow sat up tiU the stars grew pale, 
and bent wearily over long pages of manuscript ; and 
little Rudolph lay with his rosy cheeks nestled to the 
pillow, crushing his bright ringlets, all unconscious of the 
weary vigil the young mother was keeping. And now it 
was New Year's night ; and, as she laid aside her pen, 
memory called her back to rich, sunny days — ^to a luxuri- 
ous home. Again she was leaning on that broad, true 
breast. Troops of friends were about them. Oh I where 
were they now? Then she looked upon her small, 
plainly-furnished ' room, so unattractive to the eye of 
taste and refinement ; then it fell upon her child, too 
young to remember that father, whose last act was to kiss 
his baby brow. 

" Still the child slumbered on, his red lips parted with 
a smile; and for the first time, she noted the little 
stocking, yet warm from the dimpled foot, hung close by 
the pillow, with childhood's beanUful trust in angel hands 
to fill it ; and, covering her face with her hands, she wept 
aloud, that this simple luxury must be denied a mother's 
heart. Then, extinguishing her small lamp, she kid her 
tearful cheek against the rosy little sleeper, with that 
instinctive yearning for sympatiiy which only the wretched 
know. In slumber there is, at least, forgetlulness. Kind 
angels whisper hope in dreams. 

" The golden light of New Year's morning streamed 
through the partially-opened shutters upon the curly 
head that already nestled uneasily on its pillow. The 
blue eyes opened slowly, like violets kissed by the sun, 
and the little hand was out-stretched to grasp the empty 
stocking. His lip quivered, and tears of disappointment 
forced themselves through his tiny fingers ; while his 
mother rose, sad and nnrefreshed, to meet another day of 
toil. And Uncle John, oblivious of eveiything that 
might collapse his purse, sat comfortably in his rocking- 
chair, ' too busy ' to call on his niece , treading, not in 
his Lord's footsteps, where sorrow, and misery, and ^ant 
made foot-tracks, but where the well-warmed, well-clad, 
and well-filled sat at Dives' table. 

" Time flew on. A brighter day dawned for Janie. 
She had trumphed over disappointments and discourage- 
ments before which stouter hearts than hers had quailed. 
Comfort and independence were again hers, earned by 
her own untiring hand. Unde John was not afraid of 
her now. He turned no more short corners to avoid her. 
She needed no assistance. Uncle John liked to notice 
that sort of people. He grew amiable, even facetious ; 
and one day, in his uproariousness, actually sent a three- 
cent piece to his nephew, whom he had not inquired for 
for three long years. 

" Janie's praises reached him from every quarter ; and 
he took a great deal of pains to let people know that this 
new literary light was hu niece. Had he known she would 
have turned out such a star, he would have employed her. 
Now she was swelling other editors' subscription-lists 
instead of his. That was a feature of the case he was 
fully prepared to understand. 

" ' No talent that way 1' said Janie to herself, as she 
saw him, at last, very coolly transfer, with his editorial 
hand, her articles to The Morning Star, without credit, 
without remuneration to herself. Sanctimonious, avarici- 
ous Uncle John I did you count the weary vigils they 
cost the writer ? Did you count the tears which blistered 
their pages ? Did you ditsam of the torturing process by 
which the bird was blinded, ere it oould be leamod to 
sing so sweetly? Knew you that those gushing notes 
reached yon tlurough prison-bars, from a weary captive's 
throat? No, no. Uncle John! how should you? For 
where your heart should have been^ there was a decided 
vacuum." 

Children figure very prominently in many of Fanny 
Fern's sketches, and those who know what children are 
in contradistinction to what they are generally supposed 
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to b«, who have seen the efvidences of the deep feeiings 
whkh make their little heaiift throti, will not be sur- 
prised to leftm that from her knowledge of them the 
authoress often draws her most touching pieces of pathos. 
Here is a little bit of the kind, charming in its apprecia- 
tion of the depth and delicacy of children's thongnts, and 
remarkable for its sugge.stivencss : — 
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THANKSGIVINO STOBY. 



" ' Mary 1 ' said the younger of two little girls, as they 
nestled under a coarse coverlid one cold night in Decem- 
ber, * tell me about Thanksgiving-day befoi-e papa went 
to heaven. Vm cold and hnngry, and X can't go to sleep ; 
I want something nice to think about.' 

" * Hush 1* said the elder child, ' don't let dear nuunma 
hear you. Come nearer to me ;* and they laid their 
checks together. 

" * I fancy papa was rich. We lived in a very nice 
house. I know there were pretty pictures on the wall, 
and there were nice velvet chairs, and the carpet was 
thick and soft, like the green moss-patches in the wood ; 
and we had pretty gold-ftsh on the side table, and Tony, 
ray black nnrse, used to feed them. And papa — you 
can't remember papa, Letty — he was tall and grand, like 
a prince, and when he smiled he made me think of angels. 
He brought me toys and bwcetmeats, and carried me out 
to the stable, and set me on Romeo's live back, and 
laughed because I was afraid ! And I used to watch to 
see him come np the street, and then run to the door to 
jump in his arms. He was a dear, kind papa,* said the 
dilld in a filtering voice. 

" * Don't ery,* said the little one ; * please tell me some 
more.* 

"*Well, Thanksgiving-day we were so happy 1 We 
sat aronnd such a large table, with so many people; 
aimts, and nudes, and cousins — I can't think why they 
ncvet come to see us now, Letty — and Betty made such 
sweet pies, and we had a big, big turkey, and papa would 
have me sit next to him, and gave me the wish-bone, and 
all the plums out of his pudding ; and after dinner he 
would take me in his kp, and tcU me Red Riding ffood, 
aAd call me 'pet,' and 'bird,' and 'fairy.' O Letty, I 
can't tell any more ; I believe I'm going to cry.' 

" * I am very cold,' said Letty. * Does papa know, up 
in heaven, that we are poor and hungry now P' 

" ' Yes — ^no — I can't tell,* answer^ Mary, wiping away 
her tcaro, unable to reconcile her ideas <jf heaven with 
sQch a thought. ' Hush ! mamma wHl hear !' 

"Mamma had 'heard.' The coarse garment upon 
which she had toiled since sunrise dropped from her 
hands, and tears were forcing themselves, thick and fast, 
through her dosed eydids. The simple recited found but 
too sad an echo in that widowed heart." 

Sometimes iVmny Fern takes a sentiment from some 
poet as the theme for a short homily, and though at such 
times she may not be so attentive to the multitude, those 
who live beneath the surface of thought and feeling will 
recognise the truest indications of her genius. Take, for 
example, the following suggested by the line quoted from 
Tennyson's In Memoriam^ and notice that it is as mourn- 
fQUy musical as the murmm*ed music of an JEolian harp 
when the low wind hardly wakes its chords : — 
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THE WAIL OF A B&O&ZK HIEABT. 

" " Tis better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all.' Oh, no, no I else you have never passed 
from the sliidd of a broad, true breast, where for long 
yeaw you have been lovingly folded, to a widow's ^veeds, 
and the rude jostling and curious gaie of the heartless 
crowd; never knew long, wretched days, that seemed to 
have no end j never turned, with a stifled sob, from the 
clasp of loving little arms, and the uplifted gaze of an eye 
upon whose counterpart you had watdied the death-film 






gather; never saw that sunny little &ce over^adowed 
with grief, when other children gleefuBy calted " Papa ! " 
nor ever heard the wail of a littk one who ought never 
remember its firtfaer's lace I 

" No, no 1 or you have never turned shudderingiy away^, 
in the crowded street, frtnft the outline of a form« or the 
cost of a face, or the tone of a voice, that brongM the 
dead mockingly before you ; never bin upon a side bed, 
among eareless strangers, lacking comforts where luiurr 
once aboanded, and listening m vain for that footfall 
whose lightest tread could charm vour pain away ; never 
draped from your aching sight Uie pictured lineaments 
that quickened busy and torturing memory till your heart 
was breaking ; never waked from a dream of Paradise to 
>veep unavailing, bitter tears at the sad reality ; and never, 
alas 1 bent your rebellious knee at God's dtar when your 
tongue was dumb, to praise Him, and yoiff Itpa rerased 
to kiss the Smitcr's rod ! 

" Oh, no, noi better never to have bved! Tetafbld 
more gloomy is the murky day, whose sunny morning waa 
usher^ in with dazzling, golden brightness ! Ago&isine 
is the death-stitiggle of the fihipwretrked mariner who 
perishes in sight of shore and home ! Harshly fall mrelesjs 
words upon the ear trained to the music of a loving roice ? 
Wearily stumUe the tender feet unguarded by love's 
watchful eye ! Oh, no, no ! better never to have loved ! 
He whose Arst breath was drawn in a dungeon never pines 
for green fields, and bliife skies, and a freer air ! . God pity 
the desolate, loving heart, the only star of whose aS:y has 
gone out in utter daricness 1" 

But wc must not dwell exclusivdy on the sad aide of 
Fanny Fern's book. We must, to give a fair idea of her, 
pluck a leaf or two of gayer hue. Here is a piece of oukt 
satli-e on that system of pulling the rdns too tight, which 
has produced, we are half afraid to say how mueh, of the 
wickedness of the world : — 

" OBSERVING THE SABBATH. 

** *Dont accept the invitation sent to you to that 
Sunday excursion, Harry.* 

" * What a sMemn phiz, Rm ! Why not? The better 
the day the better the deed.' 

" ' My dear coz, if the fourth commandment has no 
restraining power, then avoid it for its vulgarity. Depend 
upon it, it is the more coarse and unrefined portion or the 
community who outrage the fiedings of churdi-going 
people by Sabbath desecration. Jjct good taste deter yon 
from it, Harry, if I must resort to so weak an argument, 
when so many better ones are on my side.* 

" * Well ; but, coz, I have ah'eady given my word that 
I will accept.' 

" ' Bi'eak it, then ; you owe dlcgiance to a friend who 
has a prior daim.' 

" ' Now, Fan, if I would do it for anybody, I would do 
it for you ; but, do you know, I don't bdieve in Sunday 
and in going to meeting V 

" * Your mother did, Harry.' 

" * Yes, I know,' said he thonghtfrdly ; * and, strange as 
it may seem to you, that is the reason I don't. When I 
was a ' little shav^,' Sunday was the gloomiest day in 
the calendar to me. From sunrise to sunset, wc were 
scarcely allowed to wink. As soon as we were dressed 
we were seated in a row, with our Bibles, catechisms, and 
hymnbooks. Even rdigious newspapers were prohibited ; 
and we should as soon have thought of dandng a hornpipe 
on the pulpit stairs as string over the threshold of the 
door, except to church, 'niere we sat, repeating hymns, 
creeds, ana commandments, till the bell summoned na to 
a change of scene ; and he was a veiy bold urchin who 
dai'cd stop to pluck a tempting daisy or buttercup by the 
roadside. Our patriarchal pastor was fond of disentangling 
knotty theological snarls, and diving beyond his depth in 
the doctrines of dection and total depravity. Our childish 
minds refused to follow in these labyrinthine maxea. 
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thongli we had sundry pidls by tlie ears and raps on the 
knuckles Ly way of reminders. Amid all this ' strong 
meat/ the * milk for babes ' ordered by the infant-loving 
Saviour was quite overlooked. 

" * Our Sunday dinner was looked forward to as a sort of 
juvenile ' millennium '* though our inclination to prolong 
it indefinitely was unceremoniously cut short by sending 
us back to our little chairs and big catechisms. The advent 
of a vagi'ant fly or profane mosquito was hailed with an 
internal thanksgiving, as affording a convenient respite for 
the study of anatomy and natural history ; stray leaves of 
Tom Thumb, Mother Goosey and 8ifA<id the Sailor, 
occasionally found their way between the pages of more 
doctrinal reading ; and the soporific tendency of a second 
sermon from our argumentative pastor bade defiance to 
every attempt of our vigilant parents to keep ui from 
migrating to the land of Nod. 

" * With what anxiety and impatience we watched for the 
disappearance of Old Sol behind the hills! What a 
welcome release for overtasked spirits, what stretching of 
wearied limbs, as his List golden beam was lost in the 
twilight t With what a feeling of complete disenthralment 
we threw ourselves on the grass beneaUi the old apple-tree, 
or explored the meadow behind the house, or drove old 
Brindlc home from pasture ! And when we crept into 
our little beds at night, what sorrowful discussions we 
held upon that sentence in father's prayer, that announced, 
'Heaven to be one eternal Sabbath!' O Coz, Sunday 
was made a weariness in my boyhood !* " 

" Very true, thought I sorrowf'jlly, as h^ gaily waved 
an adieu. The cord was drawn too tightly, and this is 
the rebound ! And yet it is an old-fashioned error -, caution 
points with her finger to the other extreme at the present 
day. Discretion and wisdom mark out a middle path." 

The next extract we take reminds us of Sam Slick. The 
style and humour is precisely the same. The person who 
writes this has had some experience on the English 
provincial press ; and if Fanny Fern is right, the editors 
of our country sheets have no little reason to envy their 
Yankee brethren. If all this is true, America is a sort of 
newspaper paradise : — 

'* EDITORS. 

*' We know of no state of slavery on earth like that attendant 
upon the newspaper life, whether it be as director or subor- 
dinate. Your task neTer ended, yottr retponiibilitj never 
secnred — the- last day's work is forgotten at the elose of the 
day on which it appeared, and the dragon of to>morrow waits 
open-mouthed to devour your thoughts, and snap up one 
morsel more of your veted existence. Be as soocessful as is 
the nature of things to be ; write with the least possible dd^ree 
of exertion ; be indifferent to praise, and lion>hearted against 
blame ; still will the human heart wear out before its time, and 
yonr body, if not yournund, exhibit every symptom of dry-rot. 
-'Ifeictrpaper, 

" ' Diy * fiddlestick 1 That man's dinner did not digest ; 
or the wind was * dead east ;* or his wife had astonished 
him with a pair of twins ; or his boots pinched him. 

" I will wager you a new neck-tye that he is one of the 
cross-grained sort, that would go to fisticuffs with Gabriel 
and raise a rebellion in Paradise. There is not a word of 
truth in what he says. I have been behind the curtain, 
and I will speak this time 1 I tell you that editors are 
just the fattest, sleekest, happiest, most rolicksome, the 
cleverest, brightest, most ihtdligent and lovaWft set of 
humans in existence ; and the only reason they don't 
* own up * is because they are afraid to let the world in 
general know how many little fiivours and perqttisites fiill 
to their lot ! 

^* They go down to the office in the morning, after a 
careful toUet and a comforting breakfast, make up a fire 
in the stove hot enough to roast an Icelander, ' hermeti- 
cally seal ' every door and vrindow, put on a pair of old 
slippers, light a cigar, draw up a huge easy-chair, stick 
their feet up twice as high as their heads, end proceed to 



business ; that is to say, between the whifi^ of that dgor 
they ten excruciatingly fimny stories, poke each other in 
the ribs, agree to join the Mutual Admiration Society, 
retail all the 'wire-pulling' behind the scenes, calcula^ 
which way the political cat is ^oing to jump, and shape the 
paragraphs accordingly : tell who threw that huge bouquet, 
at laist night's concert, to Madam ¥1lz Huiiibng ; snake 
hands, and make room for aU the ' hail fellows Wdl met ' 
that drop in to see them ; keep their intdlectfi sharpened 
up by collision with the bright tod gifted — ^in short, live 
in one perpetual clover-field, and inien they die all the 
newspapers Write nice little obituary noticed, and give them 
a free pass to Paradise. I would like to know if tfaact 
looks like a ' vexed existence ? ' 

" Time would fail me to tell of the wedding-cake, and 
flowers, and fruits, and annuals, embroidered purses and 
tasaelled smoking-cAps, pretty little nc^tes, braided watch- 
chains, the handkerchief they get perfumed, and gloves 
mended, for nothing ! 

"How everybody nudges his neighbour, when they 
appear at lecture, or concert, or opera, and sftyft, * There's 
that clever fellow, the editor of the Comet /' How he 
has a season-ticket to a firee seat by a Frog Pofnd ; how 
he has — ^but there is no use in telling all a body knows ! 
Christopher Columbus ! Editor's life a ' vexed existence !' 



Let those laugh now who never laughed before, 
And those who always laughed now laugh the more.' 
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Now then for a domestic bit by way of conclusion, to 
complete our sample of Fanny Fern's vrares. As may b« 
expected, the lady in these cases generally sides with the 
ladies. We do not, therefore, ask any gentiemaki to 
recognise his own portrait in 
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AX INTERESTING HUSBAND. 



" If you could see tny husband, Solomoti StlUweHthft 1 
It is my firm conviction he will be the death of me I I am 
naturaUy a happy, bright, energetic. Warm-hearted, chain- 
lightning, impulsive womftn', bom aft«r vtages were ex- 
ploded, and in the days of railroads and steaih-engines. I 
have the most eapacions heart that evct thuittped again t 
a silken bodice j con hate like Lttdfer, and love in propor- 
tion, and be eternally gratefbl to one who is kind ib me. 
Now, 8o-lo-mon is a perpetual calm. Nothing ruffles 
him, nothing disttirbs him. Mount Yesuvins couldn't make 
him hurry. He does everything — ^mercantile and matri- 
monial — by rule, square, and compass. When the proper 
time arrives, it ' oomea off,' and it don't a fraction of a 
second before. Were the house on fire, he wonld stop to 
take the lint off his coat, and brush his teeth before start- 
ing. If I ask him a question at breakfast, I hever get an 
answer before tea. He Walks round the house With a 
noiseless, velvety tread, like a supeninnuftted pussy-cat ; 
should the chilcben in their plav knock over the tba-tablc 
and its contents, he looks quietly up from his hook, and 
drawls out, ' Ain't yon ra-ther rnde, chil-dren P' 

" One summer evening, in the country, as he sat on the 
grass, smoking his cigar, it occurred to me whether any- 
thing short of an earthquake would start him up ; so I 
placed a string of crackei-s directly behind him, and 
touched 'em off ; and, as sure as I'm a living woman, he 
never so much as winked. 

** You should see him getting ready for chut-ch on 
Sunday, as he pares and polishes hi6 finger-nails, lays 
every hair on his head over its appropriate bump, sprinkles 
a drop of cologne on the north- wtet comer of his pocket- 
hancDcerchief, and ties the bow of that cravat for the for- 
tiefh time. I never saw Solomon excited. I never heard 
him laugh ; and he don't know the luxury of tears. Now, 
if I could only get up a domestic squabble 1 — thunder- 
clouds clear the atmosphere, yon know -, but it's no use. 
I've tried to stir him up on politics ; but he's ' on the 
fence * — had as lief jump one way as another, too. I've 
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pat on the snlks, and been distant and dignified ; I tell 
you, he likes it : besides, you couldn't freeze him colder 
than he is. I've been loving, and petted him ; it's a 
waste of ammunition — ^he can't be thawed out ! 

" It's my solemn belief he was originally intended for 
an old maid, but, by some horrid mistake, he's my 
husband ! I can doable Cape Horn while he is saying 
' My dear.' Oh, oh I when the coroner's jury sits on me, 
won't the verdict be, 'Died of excess of still- weather P' " 
If, however, any of the betterhalves of Englishmen 
should take it into their heads to hold up Solomon Still- 
weather as a striking likeness of somebo^, the aggrieved 
Sarty may turn the tables, with a few remarks on the 
ttle artifices ladies now and then resort to, as recorded in 
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WRJLT MBS. SMITH SAID. 



"' Saint Agatha 1 — ^not been oat of the city this 
summer?' 

" ' No ; Mr. Jones said he conldn't afford it.' 

" ' My dear, innocent Abigail I Mr. Jones smokes his 
forty-nine cigars a-day, as usual, don't he ? 

" ' Yes.' 

" ' Well, he rides horseback every morning P * 

" • Yes.' 

" ' Well, he plays billiards, and takes his sherry and 
hock, and all that sort o' thing down town, don't he ? ' 

" * Yes.' 

" ' Well, put that and that together ! Just so Mr. Smith 
told me—* couldn't afford it.* I didn't dispute the point. 
It was too mnch trouble. I smiled just as sweetly at him 
as if I didn't know it was all a humbug. But I very 
quietly went to my boudoir, and despatch^ a note to th»t 
jewel of a doctor, saying that I should be taken violently 
ill about the time Mr. Smith came home to dinner, and 
shouldn't probably recover till i^r a trip to Saratoga, or 
Niagara, or some of those quiet places. Well, he is as 
keen as a briar ; and when Mr. Smith sent for him, he 
came in and found me in a state of foreordained exhaustion, 
in the hands of my maid, Libby. He felt my pulse, 
looked wise and oracular, and said I most have instant 
change of air. Of coarse I objected ; dedared I never 
could bear to be moved ; was qnite entirely run down, etc. 
Doctor said he 'wouldn't be answerable for the conse- 
quences,' and finally, to obL'ge Mr. Smith, I gave in. 
Understand? Nothing like a little diplomacy. Always 
use the check-rein, my dear, if you want to start Jones off 
in a new direction. Men are a little contrary, that's all. 
They'd be perfect treasures, every mother's son of them, if 
it wasn't for that I'" 

We have thus given our readers an opportunity of 
forming an opinion for themselves of Fern Leave* ; and 
we think they will ag|ree with us that it evinces consider- 
able power and ability, has for the English reader the 
charm of originality, and is likely to prove a favourite 
book with those who are led by want of time or habits of 
mind to prefer fragmentary reading. 



ATTEND TO LITTLE THINGS. 

Neglect of small things, says a modem writer, is the 
rock on which the great mig'ority of the human race have 
split. Human life consists of a succession of small events, 
each of which is comparatively unimportant, and yet the 
happiness and success of every man depends upon the 
manner in which these small affaire are dealt with. 
Character is built up on little things,— little things well 
and honourably transacted. The success of a man in 
business depends on his attention to little things. The 
comfort of a household is the residt of small things well 
arranged and duly provided for. The good government 
of the greatest people can only be accompli£ed in the 



same way — ^by well-regolated provisions for the doiBg: of 
little things. 

A penny is a very little thing, and the pending ai 
many pennies is an easy matter. But on the spendiiig of 
pennies well, how much of human happiness depends I A 
man may work hard, and earn high wages ; bat if he aDows 
the little pennies, which are the result of the hard work, 
to slip out of his fingers — some going to the beer-ahop, 
some this way, and some that, — he will find that his life 
of hard work is little raised above a life of mere snimatl 
drudgery. On the other hand, if he take care of the 
pennies — ^putting some weekly into a benefit socieiy or aa 
msurance fund, others into a savings' bank, and confiding 
the rest to his wife to be carefully laid oat, with a view 
to the comfortable maintenance and coltore of the finmiy, 
— ^he will soon find that his attention to small matters 
will abundantly rqiay him, in increasing means, growing 
comfort at home, and a mind comparatively firee firoin 
fears as to the future. 

All savings are made up of little things : " Many a 
little makes a meikle." Accumulations of knowledge and 
experience of the most valuable kind are the molt of 
little bits of knowledge and experience carefully tKasnred 
up. Those who learn nothing or accumulate nothing in 
life, arc set down as failures, — and they are so entirely 
because they have neglected little things. They may set 
down in their own minds that the world has gone against 
them, but in fact they have been their own enemy. i%ere 
has long been a popular belief in " good luck ; " but, like ' 
many other popular notions, it is gradually giving way. 
The conviction is now extending that diligence is the ! 
mother of good luck ; in other words, that a man's , 
success in life will be proportionate to his efforts, to his 
industry, to his attention to small things. Yoarnc^igent, , 
shiftless, loose fellows never meet with what they call ' 
" good lack," because the results of industry are denied 
to those who will not use the means. I 

There are many little things in the household, attention 
to which is indispensable to health and happiness. Clean- i 
liness consists in an attention to a number of apparent 
trifles — the scrubbing of a floor, the dusting of a chair, 
the cleansing of a teacup, — ^but Ihe general result of the 
whole is an atmosphere of moral and physical well-being, 
a condition favourable to the highest growth of hnman 
character. The kind of air which circulates in a house 
may seem a snmll matter, — for we cannot see the air, and 
not many people know anything about it. Yet if we do I 
not provide a regular supply of pure air within onr 
houses, we shall inevitably suffer for our neglect. A few ' 
specks of dirt may seem neither here nor there, and a 
closed door or window appear to make little difference : 
but it may make the difference of a life destroyed by 
fever, and therefore the little dirt and the little bad air 
are really very serious mattere, and ought to be removed : 
accordingly. The whole of the househdd regulations are, 
taken by themselves, trifles — but trifles tending to an im- I 
portant result. I { 

A pin is a very little thing in an article of dress, but 
the way in which it is put into the dress often reveals to 
you the character of the wearer. A shrewd fellow was 
once looking out for a wife, and was on a visit to a fanuly 
of danghtere with this object. The fair one, of whom he 
was partially enamoured, one day entered the room in i ■ 
which he was seated, with her dress partially unpinned 
(we shall not say where), and her hair untidy : he never 
went back. You may say, such a fellow was *' not worth 
a pin ; " but he was really a shrewd fellow, and aftens-ards 
made a good husband. He judged of women as of men — 
by little things ; and he was right. 

A druggbt advertised for an assistant, and he had 
anplicationa from a score of young men. He invited them 
all to come to his shop at the same time, and set tbem 
each to make up a pennyworth of salts into a packet. He 
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Belected the one who did this little thing in the neatest 
and most expert manner. He inferred their general prac- 
tical ability from their performance of this smallest bit of 
business. 

Neglect of little things has ruined many fortunes and 
marred the best of enterprises. The ship which bore 
home the merchant's treasure was lost because it was 
allowed to leaTC the port from which it sailed with areiy 
little hole in the bottom. For want of a nail the shoe of 
the aide-de-camp's horse was lost ; for want of the shoe, the 
horse was lost ; for want of the horse, the aide-de-camp him- 
self was lost, for the enemy took him and killed him ; 
andibr want of the aide-de-camp's intelligence, the army of 
his general was lost : and all because a Uttle nail had not 
been properly fixed in a horse's shoe I 

Once, at a farm in the country, there was a gate 
enclosing the cattle and poultry, which was ever swinging 
open for want of a proper latch, which the expenditure of 
a penny or two, and a few minutes' time would have made 
all right. It was on the swing every time a person went 
out, and not being in a state to shut readily, many of the 
poultry were from time to time lost. One day a fine 
young porker made his escape, and the whole fanuly, with 
the gardener, cook, and milkmaid, turned out in quest of 
the fligitive. The gardener was the first to discover the 
pig, and in leaping a ditch to cut off his escape, got a 
sprain that kept him to his bed for a fortnight. The cook, 
oil her return to the farmhouse, found the linen bomt 
that she had hung up before the fire to dry ; and the milk- 
maid, having forgotten in her haste to tie up the cattle 
Eroperly in the cow-house, one of the loose cows had 
roken the leg of a colt that happened to be kept in the 
same shed. The linen burnt and the gardener's work lost 
were worth full five pounds, and the colt worth nearly 
double that money : so that here was a loss in a few 
minutes of a large sum, purely for want of a little latch 
which might have been supplied for a few hal(])ence. 

Life is full of illustrations of a similar kind, and when 
small things are habitually negleetcd, ruin is not far off. 
It is the hand of the diligent that maketh rich ; and the 
diligent man or woman is attentive to small things as well 
as great. Tlie things may appear very little and insigni- 
ficant, yet attention to them is as necessaiy as to matters 
of greater moment. Whoever, therefore, would be useful, 
successful, and happy, must take care that he despise not 
little things, nor neglect their due performance. 



IIAYDON THE PAINTER. 

HIS RELATION TO ABT. 

In a former paper we gave an outline of the life and cha- 
racter of Haydon. AVhat we wrote then related chiefiy 
to his character as a man. We touched as lightly and as 
little as possible upon the state in which he found art, 
the effect he had upon it in his own time, the condition 
he left it in, and how far the progress which has 
been made since is ascribable to his efforts. Our esti- 
mate of Haydon, viewed from the point of sight we then 
occupied, was an unfavoorable one. His melancholy life, 
so fuU of embarrassments and degradations, and his end, 
involving, as it did, the crime of self-murder, were dis- 
tinctly traceable to the want of those qualities which 
make men loved and respected, and the presence of others 
which kept him in a perpetual state of strife and anta- 
gonism. Without prudence or tractability *, destitute of 
consideration for the fedinga or opinions of others ; al- 
ways ready to take offence, and to make or find causes for 
it; never easy except when in a whirl of excitement; 
reckless, ambitions, extravagant, egotistical, and vain; 
personal success or happiness for him was almost im2)08- 
sible. Individual failure was from fi^ to last a cer- 



tainty. But when we look at the other side of his life — 
the ulist bide — the verdict must be of a different charac- 
ter. In spite of all his errors, incapacities, and short- 
comings, he advanced art in the time he lived, and did 
raoi'e, perhaps, than any other man of the present age to 
give it a higner tone and a more noble aim. If the walls 
of our picture exhibitions now present fewer portraits, and 
more pictures embodying ideas ; if there is less conven- 
tionalism and a stricter adherence to nature, it is in a 
great degree attributable to the efforts and teachings of 
Haydon the artist. The lives of almost aU enthusiasts 
present this double aspect, and justice cannot be done to 
their memories without looking at both sides. They may 
disregard the ordinary rules of right in their daily inter- 
course with their fellow men ; they may neglect or but 
imperfectly perform their duty to their itimilies ; they 
may be careless of their own true interests ; they must 
bear the blame as they do bear the suffering ; but, after all, 
it is a true instinct which leads the world, after they are 
dead, to soften its verdict, and to regard them as sacri- 
fices, for it is the overruling force of one great idea which 
makes them neglectful of lesser things, and that force, 
while it )iurries them on to their own misery and ruin, 
prepares for future generations a richer heritage than 
they would otherwise have succeeded to. We must not 
refuse to temper the shadows of such lives, which are 
dark enough, with the light tliey spread abroad over the 
world. 

Those who have read our first article upon Haydon 
need not be told now that his love of art was a natural 
one independent altogether of education. While he was 
yet a mere infant, pictures would quiet and soothe him 
when everything else failed. When he was sent to school, he 
foimd much more interest in such rough rude drawings as 
schoolboys make than in the prosecution of his studies or 
in youthful sports. He appears, too, to have had the 
power which belongs to most strong minds of influencing 
others, and impressing upon them his own tendencies. 
This is well illustrated by that anecdote of his boyhood, 
which represents the schoolmaster, apprehensive from the 
silence of his pupils during play-hours that some mischief 
was going on, entering the schoolroom and finding young 
Haydon the master of a drawing-academy he had insti- 
tuted, marching about superintending, directing, and 
correcting the efforts of the boys whom he had trans- 
formed for the time into art students. When Haydon's 
school days were over, and he was sent to Exeter for in- 
struction in book-keeping, the artistic impulse swayed 
him from the path marked out for him by parental care 
into that for which he seems to have been destined by 
nature. The son of his commercial instructor taught 
crayon drawing, and that was suflicient to drive day- 
books, journals, and ledgers out of his mind. Subse- 
quently, when he went into his father's shop, his day 
tiioughts and night dreams were all engrossed by art. 
Even his deficient sight, the result of disease, he did not 
regard as any obstacle. If he had been totally blind he 
would have tried to draw. The prospect of comfort and 
independence; the chance of misery and poverty; the 
advice and expostulations of friends ; the entreaties of his 
fjEither ; the tours of his mother, whom he seems to have 
loved better than any one else, were all utterly ineffectual 
to turn him tram his natural course. They never even 
produced the slightest impression upon him. We men- 
tion this to show that so far, at all events, as aspiration 
went, he was a bom artist. We have yet to see how far 
abili^ and education forwarded the one ruling desire of his 
life. 

So also we may notice, as a proof of his devotion to his 
pursuit, that when any grief or calamity darkened his 
horizon he found his consolation in art. The distractions 
and irregularities common to most young men he seems 
to have been almost entirely free from. He was sedulous 
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to keep his mind pare, becaase purity of mind was in his 
eyes estential to true art. TVhen he was pressed by debt, 
surrounded by embarrassments, in prison, his pencil 
brought him oblivion of the worid and relief from 
care. When he was actually starving, the sight of a 
beautiM statue would make him forget cold and 
hunger, and set him vigorously to work. When fnends 
seemed to forget and the public to neglect him, he 
shut himself up in his painting-room, and there peopled a 
world of his own with warm, glowins, joyous visions. 
When his mother died — that mother whom he loved so 
fondly in life and remembered so tenderly in death, — ^he 
flew instinctively to his colours and his canvas for solace. 
When the news of his father's death reached him, he 
was painting the head of a man ascending a ladder in his 
picture of " Solomon," and instantly returned to the ^ork 
which engrossed him, and made that head one of the finest 
of all his efforts. If the spirit which is apparent in all 
this influenced the great body of artists ; if mord purity 
were looked on as a necessary clement of art ; if such un- 
flinching devotion blended itself with their lives and 
efforts, art would reach much higher than it does at the 
present moment — higher than ever it can reach without 
such aids. With such qualities as those we have referred 
to, together with what we believe is not incompatible 
with them — commercial prudence, — we should have artists 
happy and prosperous as individuals, tod wielding bene- 
ficidly and triumphantly one of the greatest powers of 
civilization. We must remember that if one side of 
Haydon's life is a warning to be shunned, the other is an 
example to be followed. 

We find that Haydon's education both as an artist and 
a man was singularly deficient, and great allowances nre 
to be made on that score. Of what can properly be called 
training in early life we can discover scarcely any traces. 
At home there was no superior nature to control him, and 
between the fondness of his mother and want of power in 
his father, his wayward impetuous spirit was left to form 
itself or to go unformed. The absence of self-control 
which marked him afterwards — the impatience of advice 
or reproof, the determination to have his own wav, arc 
all closely connected with the want of home guidance. 
The schools he was first sent to were scarcely improve- 
ments upon the deficient discipline of his home. The 
sketch he has left us of the good-tempered, easy, impulsive 
Dr. Bidlake, one of his masters, is an example of what 
we mean. The good doctor found much greater pleasure 
in taking his pupils on wild rambles, sketching a land- 
scape here, admiring a gorscous sunset there, tlian in 
bestowing upon them that clcmcutaiy instruction neces- 
saiy to fit tncm for the world, or instilUug into them 
those habits upon which their future success depended. 
When Haydon^s father — as he afterwards did — saw the 
mistake of all this, and made an effort to remedy its effecta 
by sending his son to a stricter master and a better-ordered 
school, it was too late. The twig which might have been 
bent before, had found a direction for itself, and coUld not 
be diverted. As naturally as the plant in a dark dungeon 
tends toward the cranny through which comes some ray 
of light, Haydon's mind left to itself had tended towards 
an artist's life. Art for him was light. It is ti-ue that 
under a firmer rule he gained something of what is 
generally known as education, but his first impressions 
always remained the strongest, and whatever he learned 
then or afterwards he made subservient to them. 

'When Haydon left school, everything seems to have 
conspired to warp his mind. Those who might have 
checked his impulses while they were yet young — who 
might have wisely directed them when they were more 
developed — ^but who had left them to mature themselves 
as they might, noW opposed him when the time for oppo- 
sition had eone by. He had formed for himself the out- 
line of a life plan lArhich Was inel&ceable, and bis friends 



set themselves against his filling it up. It was nonsense 
for him to think of becoming an artist — ^it was foolis^h, 
wrong, and wicked. He was thoughtless, careless, and 
ungrateful. On all sides, except from his mother, he was 
asasiled by ridicule, reproach, and opposition. His life 
at that time was made a bitter contest. We hsve already 
had occasion to remark his irritability, his antaeonism, 
and his suspicion of the motives of others. We nave no 
doubt that the seeds of these unamiable qniilitics wen 
sown at this unhappy period. 

It was this lad who at last was allowed — ^with JE20 in 
his pocket, and a promise of future pecuniary assistance — 
to come alone to London to begin his career. He seems 
to have been without a single friend or adviser in his 
new abode. Through a letter of introduction to Prince 
Hoare, he had the nicans of entrance into the artist 
world ; beyond that he was abandoned to his own coun- 
sels. We know that he was ignorant in the ordinary 
sense of the word ; and of speciid education for the coiirsr 
he had chosen, he had, in addition to what he gained for 
himself, only the little he might have gleaned from the 
crayon drawing-master at Exeter. Looking at Haydon'* 
progress, startmg from this point, we must allow that he 
was a genius who, under happier aus|)ices, might have 
risen to the topmost height of feme, and we mtist regaj'd 
what he did as a wonderful achievement. If his sonl 
had not been in his art, if he had not subordinated 
everything to it, if he had not interwoven it with his 
religion, and made it the guardian over his morals, and if 
in addition to this he had not exhibited great natural 
power, he must have sunk hopelessly into obscurity. 

The state in which Haydon, when thrown upon the 
world, found painting, was a very low one. Even to his 
untutored mind this was perceptible. On the second 
day of his arrival in London, when he went into Somerset 
House — part of which was then appropriated to the 
Academy Exhibition, — ^he said to himself, there was no one 
there he need be afraid of. Full of the glories and the 
greatness of Italian art, he felt an instinctive contempt for 
me painters of that day. If we are not justified in 
joining in that extreme frcling, we must admit that there 
was little for an ambitions youth to regard with revcxencie. 
Fuseli, one of the most prominent artists of that day, is 
now chiefly remembered for the extravagance of his con- 
ceptions, and the want of taste which marred his natural 
powers. West, with his incorrect drawing, and inability 
to manage colour, we can judge of by the pictures of his 
which contrasted so poorly with the works of the old 
masters when they were exhibited in the National GaU 
lery. Lawrence was remaikable only for portraits and 
sketchy prettinesaes. Opie and Northcote are almost 
forgotten. Poor as is the tale which this meagre list of 
artists, scarcely above the tame level of mediocrity, tells 
of British art at that period, there is scarcely another 
name which deserves to be added to it. The rest were 
mei'e portrait-painters, who governed the Acadony, and 
engrossed the patronage of the rich and the great — the 
only class which then felt an iuterast in the subject. If 
since then the circle of appreciation has been enlarged, it 
is due to Haydon in a greater degix^e than to any one else. 

Little as Haydon found in the state of art to look up 
to, the artists themselves did not impress him very favour- 
ably. For the most part he found tnem at war with each 
other — full of mutual envy, speaking spitefully and dis- 
paragingljT of their fellows, and ready to undervalue the 
efforts and throw suspicion on the motives of each other. 
When Northcote, who seems to have been a stranger to 
high views of his profession, told Haydon that anatomy 
was of no use to lum, and that he must either paint por- 
traits or stance, Haydon was mute ready to undervalue 
Northoote's experience^ When Haydon related that con- 
versation to Opie, the latter did not scruple to declare his 
brother artist a fool, tn the same way, when Haydon 
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reported to Kortheote Opie's advice tluit he should become 
a pupil of some oue, Northcote was ifeady with the sug- 
gestion that Opie was iufluenoed hy a desire for money. 
The young man was already too apt to think meanly of 
others, and by far too prone to suspect those with whom 
he came into contact. Northcote and Opie did something 
to confirm him in those habits, and it is not very sur- 
prising that he rejected the advice of each, bdieving only 
the imputations of both. He resolved to study anatomy, 
and not to become the pupil of any man. The only artist 
to whom Haydon at that time seems to have looked up 
with any resjject was Fuseli, the keeper of the Royal 
Academy, where Haydon became a student. The benefit 
which he derived from the acquaintance in an artistic point 
of view is very questionable ; a portion, at least, of the 
extravagance to be found in his pictures may be owing to 
the impressions he then receiveci. In other respects, the 
intimacy which existed between them was of a mixed cha- 
meter. FttseH is represented in the fragment of auto- 
biography which Haydon has left behina, as a curious 
compound of good and bad qualities. He was candid, 
lionom-able, and learned, but violent in his temper and 
notions, and sometimes obscene in his conversation. That 
Haydon studied hard Sit intervals, and took great interest 
in literature, we may probably ascribe to his admiration 
of the varied talents of his master. The coarse language 
he shrank from, as opposed to his notions of moral purity, 
but the violence aided in strengthening his own tendency 
in that direction. Though Haydon at times looked back 
kindly on Fuseli^s memory, at others it is evident he was 
disgusted at the rennlsive coarseness of his instructor, and 
it might, perhaps, nave been better for him if he had been 
entirely left to his own guidance. 

It was under such circumstances as these that Haydon 
set to work to raise the standard of "high art;" and as 
the notions he formed at first he clung to with persistency 
throughout his lifo, we will glance at them here, in order 
that as we may go on we may the better comprehend his 
artistic career. A necessary part of " high art," in his 
opinion, was, that pictures should be large, and that they 
should embody heroic subjects. Portraits he would not 
paint ; he looked upon them as a degradation, and his 
want of success when he was driven to them may be 
ascribed to his unconquerable distaste with as great pro- 
bability as to his want of ability. Paintings of cabinet 
size he regarded as trifles, on which talent was unworthily 
employed ; and such works as those which first made 
Wilkie famous — representations of homely b'fe, he looked 
on as vulgar and unintellectual trifles, to which Gtnins 
could not be exjiected to stoop. Gigantic canvases and 
gi-and conceptions of subjects oi historical Interest made 
up his beau ideal. We will not stay to consider the 
question, which may still be considered as a vexed one, of 
how far this, abstractedly considered, was right or wrong. 
Practically it was an error, and the rock upon which he 
foundered. The circumstances and requirements of art 
vary greatly among different nations and at difl^erent 
periods, for it to be successful or of any value to a 
people, it must be adapted to their wants and circum- 
stances. ITnless the artist can do that, he is not worthy 
of success, and is certain of failure. There is a tempting 
grandeur, particularly to minds like Haydon's, in works 
of immense size \ but when art depends on private patron- 
age, such pictures are not requirea, and when painted, are 
little better than so much useless lumber. It was other- 
wise in the days of the ereat Italian masters, to whose 
times Haydon looked bade so fondly. They lived among 
a people naturally artistic, and they paintra for all, not 
for a few. It was not to private patrons they looked for 
support, but to temporal rulers, as the representatives of 
the whole people, and spiritual princes who adorned the 
temples of religion with master-pieces. Their works were 
not hung in the drawing-rooms of connoisseurs, but formed 



the altar-pieces of cathedrals and the ornaments of public 
buildings. There was a necessity then for pictures being 
large, for they were generaUy to be looked at firom a dis- 
tance. There was room for them in such places as the 
Sistine Chapel. It was natural that they should represent 
events of profane or sacred history, for fhey app^ed to 
pnblic sentiment, or were intended to stimulate reugionists 
to increased devotion. Art then adapted itsdf to the 
time, and rose to a glorious pitch of greatness. 

It was one of the misfortunes of Haydon that he wss 
unaMo to estimate the present, or that, if he was able, he 
committed the error of thinking that he could bring back 
the past. He might paint large pictures as man never 
painted before, but there were few or none to buy them ; 
and that pictures should be bought is as necessary to the 
artist aa tiiat they should be painted. There was no space 
for them in drawing-rooms, however much they might be 
admired at exhibitions. Tht public buildings to be orna- 
mented were few and flir between. ' The puritan strictness 
of Protestantism forbade such a mode of ornamentation for 
buildings devoted to worship ; and the Government looked 
to other objects than the advancement of art, alid applied 
the public money in other ways. Haydon soon found all 
these facts out, or rather they were forced upon him ; but 
he obstinately adhered to the course he had laid down for 
himself. The readers of our former paper wHl remember 
that his first quarrel with a patron was the dispute with 
Sir George Beaumont respecting the size of " Macbeth." 
Sir George desired a small picture ; Haydon had deter- 
mined on one the size of life, and that size he would paint 
it. The wish of Six George, the entreaty of Lord Mnl- 
grave, the advice of Wilkie and other mends, failed to 
move him from his resolution. Sooner than give Way he 
threw up the commission, burdened himself with debt, and 
made his future embarrassments inevitable. It was only 
what might have been expected, but Haydon inveighs 
bitteriy at what he represents as injustice to himself and 
indifference to " high art." 

What the artist ought to have done in such circum- 
stances is obvious. However devoutly he might have 
worshiped art, his first care should have been to sustain 
his own dignity and independence as a man \ accommo- 
dating, as for as posdble, nis own ideas of art to what was 
required by the public. He should, in the first place, have 
made his talents and his industry support him. Without 
giving up or even modifying any of his opinions, except 
that relating to size, he might easily have done that, and 
tiieu, with firm gi'ound to stand on and a point of vantage 
from which to make his efforts, he might have gone to 
work to make the future what he thought it ought to be. 
His plain duty to himself, his fellow men, and his art, 
was to use the opportunities he had, and to wait till he 
could make others, or till time brought them withiu his 
reach. If he had only done that, he might have lived a 
prosperous, honoured life, and died a tranquil death. 
When the destruction of th6 old Houses of Parliament 
and the bnilding of the new edifice furnished an opening 
for the public employment of artists, instead of coming 
into the competition which ensued With a mind impair^ 
by trouble, and instead of being defeated in the contest 
by younger men, and experiencing the bitter mortification 
of feeling that the powers of which he had been so proudly 
conscious were foiling him, he might have been one of the 
chosen candidates. But it is of no use speculating upon 
the narrow basis of an " if." The "might have been " is 
in cloudland : we only know what was. The course which 
Havdon took was a widely different one. 

This was the course he took : he went on painting large 
pictures without orders for thsm, and without the 
prospect of selling them. He starved himself while he 
laboured. He contracted debts which drove him over and 
over again into the Insolvent Court. He plunged his 
fomily in distress, and he alienated his friends. There 
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was hardly any one he knew — hardly any public man of 
note, or private patron of art, to whom he did not apply 
for pecuniary help, and never did any English artist receive 
80 much assistance. Time after time the wealthy persons 
whom he importimed for help tolerated large inroads upon 
their purses. The money he received in this way may be 
reckoned by thousands ; but it no more helped him 
towards prosperity than a shower will cause the thirsty 
sand of a desert to be covered with vegetation. It is 
almost impossible to help those who either will not or 
cannot help themselves. Often as he was assisted out of 
his embarrassments, they always gathered the thicker 
around him. Every aid upwards proved only the means 
of plunging downwards with stul greater effect. In 
addition to this, he wearied heaven and earth with his 
supplications for support. His daily and nightly prayers 
were re-echoed in representations to government after 
government and parliament after parliament, all bearing 
the same petition — " Hdp for high art," and help for 
himself as high art*s only representative. 

Haydon attributes a great part of his miseries to the 
malice of the B>oyal Academicians, and the opposition of 
those authorities whom they had the power to influence. 
That such an obstacle to his progress did exist there can 
be little doubt, and for the best part of his life he took 
care that it should not be removed from his path. Gifted 
with what Northcote called the " dangerous " faculty of 
putting his ideas into words, he both by speech and 
writing assailed them " in season and out of season." 
Almost the only time he willingly abstracted from his 
other pursuits was given to the preparation of philippics 
against the Academy. In time, too, this habit of writing 
extended itself to politics, and thus he raised up adver- 
saries on all sides. The prudent WiUde advised him to 
paint down his enemies, instead of trying to write them 
down ; but Haydon was neither wise enough nor cool 
enough to listen to such counsel. On the contrary, it 
made him regard Wilkie as a tame, spiritless coward, and 
he went on his way denouncing. Apart from this, how- 
ever, we think it must be pretty evident that there are 
plenty of obvious causes — causes inherent in himself — to 
account for Haydon's failure. 

Two bright thoughts however did occur to him, and he 
put them into practice : one was the public exhibition of 
his pictures ; the other, his lectures on art. When he 
found that patrons would not buy, nor governments assist, 
he appealed to the world outside them, — and to some 
extent in both instances he was successful. The exhibition 
of his early picture was rery profitable ; crowds flocked 
to see them. One of the pictures brought the artist 
more than 1:1,000 in that way, and a wider interest 
was excited than would otherwise have been produced ; 
but to the artist that triumph was a doubtful good. The 
expenses of the exhibitions were veiy heavv; much 
valuable time was lost by attending on them. Travelling 
about from place to place caused the neglect of other and 
more legitimate pursuits, and Haydon was kept in a whirl 
of excitement especially injurious to one of his peculiar 
temperament. It is very remarkable that throughout the 
whole of his life the events which seemed to promise the 
brightest results had an unfortunate termination. Dis- 
tinctions which would have pcnnauently elevated other 
men proved calamities to Haydon. Thus, when the 
students of the Academy presented a testimonial to the 
keeper FuseU, and selected Haydon to be their mouth- 
piece, his pi-omincnce on that occasion bespoke for him 
the iU-will of the academicians, who regarded the mani- 
festation as a piece of presumption on the part of the 
young men. So, when the hanging-committee of the 
Academy hung " Dentatus," which was painted for Lord 
Mulgrave, in a bad place, and damaged Haydon's artistic 
reputation, he appeded f^om their judgment by sending 
the picture to compete for the £300 prize offered by the 



directors of the British Gallery for the best historical 
picture. The premium was awarded to him, bat his 
success only encouraged him to continue the career of 
self-willed antagonism upon which he had entered. 

Haydon's lectures, which were commenced late ia life, 
produced a more marked effect upon the public mind 
than anything else he did ; but for him they did not pro- 
duce any permanent benefit. It was most likely the eclai 
of his picture exhibitions which led him to adopt that 
mode of obtaining publicity. For a lecturer upon art he 
seems to have had very high qualifications. Those who 
have heard him tell us that he had a terse power of 
language, which enabled him to impress his meaning upon 
their minds, and to rivet their attention ; and, added to 
that, he had the faculty of dashing out with a few rapid 
strokes illustrations of the pictorial effects which formed 
his subject. The idea of lecturing at mechanics* insti- 
tutes to the " profone vulgar " appears to have been 
ridiculed by the dilettanti of the day, but Haydon was 
right in supposing that even the comparatively unedu- 
cated could be made to appreciate and love art. tVlierever 
he went he had crowded and enthusiastic audiences ; and 
it may be that, when we see working men at our public 
picture exhibitions — ^as any one may who will walk as far 
as Trafalgar Square, we may set down their presence there 
to the credit of Haydon. The effect would have been 
still greater if the demon of combativeness, which was 
always at Haydon's elbow, had not attended him upon the 
platform. He never felt that art demanded love as well 
as purity of heart, and his discourses were marred bj 
exposures and denunciations of public bodies, and some- 
times of individuals. It is possible that the reform which 
has been worked in the Royal Academy, and placed at its 
head one of Haydon's pupils, may be partly ascribed to 
his continued attacks ; but the same result would have 
been produced by improving the taste of those he addressed, 
with more benefit to them and less harm to himself. The 
man who is always quarrelling and bickering — ^no matter 
how high his abilities or pure his motives, must always 
fall short of his mark when he aims at an object the 
attainment of which requires the co-operation of many. 
We suppose these lectures, taken by themselves, were 
profitable, though we have not sufficient materials to form 
an exact opinion on that point -, but they did not advance 
the lecturer in his profession. They produced him a few 
commissions for pictures, but the classes with whom he 
came in contact were mainly made up of those who could 
not buy historical pictures. Many of them were artizans, 
and one of the gigantic canvases of " high art " could 
scarcely be introduced into the humble room of a work- 
man. They were the people for schools of design, to the 
establishment of which Haydon greatly contributed. Bat 
whatever remuneration the lectures might have brought, 
it was insufficient to meet his wants, and the excitement 
to which they exposed him hurried on the already over- 
wrought brain to the insanity toward which it was 
advancing. 

So far we have not spoken of the principles upon which 
Haydon worked, and the manner in which he brought 
them to bear on the details of his pictures ; and now we 
turn to that poHion of the subject. He saw from the 
beginning that the majority of the artists of that day were 
merely conventional painters. They painted by riile and 
tradition, and without accurate scientific knowledge of the 
human frame. They put lay figures upon canvas — ^thtngs 
made up of drapery hung upon pegs, to which the most 
admirable manipulation could not give natural notion and 
the semblance of life. Haydon determined to remedy 
this, and he did it. He went back from the models of the 
studio to nature for his subjects. He mastered anatomy, 
so that he could construct a figure upon strict principle ; 
he painted from living subjects, and modelled them when- 
ever he had an opportunity. The only works of art he 
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bowed down before were tbose splendid remains of Grecian 
sculptnre, the Elgin Marbles, then recently brought to 
England by the Earl of Elgin. The moment Haydon 
saw them, he discerned that they developed the very prin- 
ciples he had begnn to work out for himself. When they 
were in a damp outhouse in Park Lane, neglected by a 
large portion of the artist world, and decided by the 
portrait-painting members of the Academy, he passed 
whole days for weeks together among them, studying 
them and drawing from them till he was benimibed with 
cold and half fainting from hunger. The devotion to 
these remnants of the past which he practised, more than 
once seriously perilled his health. "With the same energy 
he defended the marbles when they were sneered at and 
spoken lightly of by the virtuosi of the day ; and the fact 
that they are now the property of the nation, is mainly 
the residt of his unflinching advocacy. This species of 
education produced almost all there is of excellence in 
Haydon's pictures. He drew figures with an eye to what 
they were, not what they were traditionally supposed to 
be. He gave bone and muscle, and life, instead of auto- 
matic action and clothes. As might be suspected from 
the character of the man, however, even where he was 
right he exaggerated. When he wanted to depict muscular 
action, he made the agents by which it is produced more 
prominent and evident than they are in fife. Fighting 
against the artistic sin of formality and smoothness, he 
fell into the opposite one of undue development. This 
fault of extreme reaction belongs to a tendency common 
to all enthusiasts in every department of life. The first 
man who strikes out a new path is almost sure to exagge- 
rate its features, though he is right in the main ; and his 
chief merit lies not so much in what he does as in point- 
ing out the true track for others. Added to this fault of 
exaggeration, there is another. His pictures are ex- 
tremely uneven. In the same composition there are some 
parts which are admirable, and others which are almost 
below mediocrity. In this we sec the effect of two cir- 
cumstances — the want of early discipline of mind, result- 
ing in the inability for even, continuous application, and 
the action of the powerful concentration which marked his 
character, inducing him to centre all his attention on one 
point to the neglect of others. This grew with time. 
His earlier pictures appear to be throughout of more 
equal merit ; his later ones contain the best points man*ed 
by many blemishes. The " Solomon " is said to be the 
finest as a whole ; but those who are able to judge are 
inclined to look upon the head of Ijazams in the picture 
at the Pantheon Bazaar as the most striking bit which 
ever came from his pencil. 

In "touch ** Haydon was deficient, the effect produced 
being what artists call " woolly ;" but we must remember 
that he had to acquire the power of manipulation for him- 
self, and without any very high living examples to guide 
hiiu. Very likely, too, he regarded it as a point of secon- 
dary importance. The colouring of his paintings does not 
evince any great skill in that department, but the same 
may be said of most of his contemporaries. West's pic- 
tures look as though they had been painted with brick- 
dust, and Wilkie's have an indescribable misty tone, unlike 
anything ever seen in nature. The knowledge of the 
chemistry of colours was not a characteristic of the period ; 
and it can only be said of Haydon, that he was as back- 
ward as the rest. We may presume, howe\'er, that with 
respect to colour, his bad eyesight was a great drawback. 

With regard to the boast of Haydon, that he had 
formed a school which included Sir C. Eastlake and Sir 
E. Landseer, we must take it with very considerable 
allowance. It is true that Sir C. Eastlake did study 
under him for some time, and that Sir E. Landseer had 
his attention particularly directed by Haydon to the 
anatomy of animals. There we think the claim to having 
formed those artists must stop. In the absence of direct 



evidence, a comparison of the peculiar styles of the three 
shows them to be so dissimilar that they have little in 
common with each other. We should judge that Haydon, 
with his egotism, impatience, and irritability, was but 
poorly qualified for a teacher, although able to point out 
the right direction in which efforts should be made. 
However, if he did not form a school, he did more. He 
gave a new stimulus to every school : he struck the 
death blow of the tamenesses and pettinesses and conven- 
tionalities of the 'art of his day, and led the way back to 
nature as the only true guide. He threw off tradition, 
and sought in the truth of life for a new starting-point ; 
and if he did not reach the goal himself, he made it easier 
for others to attain to excellence, and prompted them to 
struggle for it. It was the result of the impetus which 
he had given to art, that when the prizes for firesco designs 
for the new Houses of Parliament were offered, others 
were found more competent than himself for the work. 
In that defeat was his truest victory — the triumph which 
crowned his Ufe. 

Let us tread gently, then, upon his errors — those errors 
for which, during a life of misery, he paid so heavy a 
penalty. Through all the dark shadows which hang 
around his progress to individual failure and self-sacrifice, 
the ray beams forth by which the world has been lighted 
to a higher and purer state of art. 



THE BRITISH TOWNS. 

The cities and towns of Britain are every day becoming 
of greater importance. The increase in their population 
during the ten years preceding the taking of the last census 
was unprecedcntly great ; and there is every reason to 
believe that the increase during the next ten years will be 
still ^cater. The prosperity of towns in all coimtrics is 
invanably an index of the prosperity, and generally an 
index of the liberty, enjoyed by the inhabitants of those 
countries. 

From the earliest period in English history, the condi- 
tion of the people, as respected their social state, political 
freedom and commercial progress, has been intimately 
dependent on the growth of towns. At first they were 
mere assemblages of huts crowded under the walls of the 
military chief or feudal baron of the district. The oldest 
towns in the country, usually having names ending in 
Chester or caster (from castra, a camp, or castrum, a 
castle), such as Chester, Winchester, Doncaster, &c. indi- 
cate a Roman origin, — the town growing up side by side 
with the fortification, which was the leading feature of the 
place. 

The Saxons found many of these towns still in existence 
on the old Roman sites, on their invasion of the country. 
Some of the Roman institutions and forms still survived 
in them ; and antiquarian writers teU us that these are yet 
to be traced in the municipalities of England. The Saxons 
founded many new burgs or boroughs, the Saxon borough 
being a modification of the rural hundred; the burgesses 
were freemen bound to each other as neighbours, respon- 
sible for each other to surrounding communities, sharing 
common burdens. The inhabitants of the borough were 
further classified into guilds of trades, or companies, 
which sprang up with the division of labour, and these 
several guilds banded themselves firmly toother for 
the defence of their walls or dwellings. This arrange- 
ment formed the main foundation of our existing system 
of borough and corporate towns, each enjoying its muni- 
cipal institutions and special local privileges. 

The Normans rather rudely interfered with the privi- 
leges of the Saxon borongbs, on taking possession of the 
country at the Conquest. The towns formed part of the 
manors handed over to the several barons in the partition 
of the country among them by King William. 'Hiey held 
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courts there, and ftunmed to dispense justice (not slwsys 
so), backed by their men-at-arms. Some of the ancient 
boronghs feQ into decay, and other towns sprang up, 
generaJly under the walls of the Norman baron's <»8tle. 
Thus, in many of the chief towns of England, you will 
find the castle still one of the prominent features, if not 
in ruins. At Nottingham, Newcastle, Durham, Rich- 
mond, York, the site of the castle, if not the Norman keep 
itself, still marks this stage through which our Bnglish 
towns then passed. 

But the towns graduaDy sprang up, apart from the 
fortified castles of the Norman nobilrt j. Those the Saxon 
people governed and regulated after their own way ; and 
as they grew in importance, they sought to secure exemp- 
tion from the burdens as well as from the often tyrannicaf 
rule of the Norman chiefs, f'orthis purpose they obtained 
charters from the English monarchs, which proved of the 
greatest consequence in the after development of the pro- 
sperity and the liberties of England. The power of the 
feudal barons was so enormous, and they were so ready to 
employ it unscrupulously, sometimes in coercing the 
monarch and sometimes in enforcing exactions upon his 
subjects, that the English kings, from a very early period, 
sedulonidy fostered the growth and extended the powers 
and privileges of the towns, by way of countervailing 
balance to the overgrown power of the feudal aristocracy. 
By the royal chartiers which were from time to time 
granted to them, they were secured from feudal supe- 
riority ; they were empowered to make by-laws for their 
own government, and to levy taxes upon themselves for 
the maintenance of on armed guard to defiend them from 
external aggression. For this purpose they had their 
several " trained bands " appointed for " watch and ward" 
of their town. The burgesses elected their own governors 
— ^mayors and aldermen — as under the old Scaon rule ; 
and in their several guilds and corporations they cultivated 
and cherished the principles and practice of local and 
responsible government. 

The towns were also of great importance in another 
way. They virtually put an end to feudal slavery in Eng- 
land. The royal boroughs, free by charter, came to be 
rcgai'ded by the then EngL'sh slave-population as the 
retreats of liberty. Thither the bondsmen, or villains, or 
serfs, belonging to the lords' estates, fled for shelter and 
freedom. There they entered themselves under the pro- 
tection of the guilds, which banded together to protect 
them against their pursuers. The noble classes resisted : 
they hf^ no obiections to the growth of towns, which 
increased the value of their own surrounding lands, and 
supplied them with the means of comfort and luxury ; but 
they would not lose hold of their villains and bondsmen. 
They therefore went to the monarch, and protested against 
the inroads which the towns w^cre making on thdr power, 
by depriving them of their property in their slaves. 

Tlie English monai'chs, however, instead of yielding to 
the remonstrances of the nobles, preserved the privileges 
of the towns, and rather increased the fftcilities for the 
enfranchisement of the serfs through their instrumentality. 
For example, it was enacted in the reign of Richard IT. 
thai if a villain could conceal himself from the pursuit of 
his lord for a whole year, he should ^xt free for ever. So 
the stream of immigration firom the country to the towns 
went on more rapidly than before;, the lords spuitual 
and temporal reiterating their complaints to the king in 
succeeding parliaments, that their villains " fled into the 
trading towns, where the merchants, under colour of their 
franchises, detuned them ;" and that those who still con- 
tinued on their estates in the country, " were emboldened 
to behave so insolently, that their masters were afraid of 
exercising their power, for fear of losing them irrecover- 
ably." 

The aristocracy next endeavoured to restrict the growth 
of the towns by enacting laws to keep dovm the rate of 



wages paid to labourers therein ; they expected thus to 
diminish the temptation to their seirih of the superior 
wages paid to them in the towns. About the same time 
they passed another law, enacting that those who had 
served in any agricultural occupation as diildren, previoos 
to the age of twelve years, should be atUrripUe gleh^, 
and belong to the estate on which they had laboiurvd, ixx 
life ; and if put to any apprenticeship or trade (frt>]n which 
they were restrained) any covenant was to be void. Bat 
the serfs who, if they could not secure liberty for them- 
selves, were at least eager to obtain it for their childreii, 
forthwith proceeded to evade this law by sending their 
children into the cities and boroughs, ana having them 
bound as apprentices under the age of twelve years. The 
nobles, therefore, passed another law, prohibiting all 
persons engaged in agricultural occupations, unless pos- 
sessed of luid« or a rental of twenty shillings a year, fromi 
binding their children apprentices in towns : they were, 
however, allowed to be put to school in any part of the 
kingdom. 

All these attempts to retain the rural slaves, and to 
restrict the growth of the towns, proved futile ; tJhc cities 
and borou^ rapidly increased in population and in 
wealth, whue the aristocracy, engaged in civil wars, were 
becoming less able to restrain them. Their numbers and 
power were so much impaired by th^. disastrous wars of 
York andliincaster, that the lords were no longer in a pos^t. 
tionto oppose the will of the king and the demands of the 
population for the enfranchisement of the serfs of England ; 
imd in the course of a few reigns, feudal viUainage became 
entirely extinct. So soon as thiis was accomplished, a 
large proportion of the population which had been sheltered 
in the borough towns flowed back to the country, and 
also into the numerous unprivileged towns now spri aging 
up in various places, where the guilds and corporations 
could not interrerewith the free pursuits of industry. The 
consequence was, that many of the old borough towiu 
grievously decayed, and have never since recovered their 
pristine vigour, and importance. 

New elements of prosperity were introduced into the 
boroughs and towns of England through the roligioii:^ 
persecutions which prevailed abroad in the fourteentJi 
century. Fugitives from all countries, then as now, 
flocked to England fJDr shelter; and the monarchs 
encourc^ed and protected them. Weavers from Picardy, 
in France, cloth workers from Ghent, in Belgiiun, ami 
hosts of men persecuted on account of their religion, by 
the Guises in France, and by the Ihike of Alva in the 
Low Countries, landed upon our hospitable shores. They 
established themselves in Norwich in large numbers, and 
founded a large c^oth trade in that city. They also 
settled in Spitalflelds, at Berwick^ and in the miuinlac- 
turing district of Wiltshire, in large numbers. There 
was room for all \ and the more that foreign kings per- 
secuted their subjects — generally the most intelligent and 
ingenious part of them — ^the more rapidly did the towns 
of England thrive, by reason of the new productive 
power which the foreigners brought with them into the 
kingdom. Thus a great impulse was given to maaufiic- 
turing industry ; vmous kinds of manufacture took root 
in England, and instead of being an importing, England 
became an exporting nation. In the flftcenth century we 
exported most of our wool to Belgium, taking back the 
woven cloth in exchange. But in the following century 
the process was reversed, we got a great part of our woo] 
from abroad, and were exporters of woven doth. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, Binninghani 
was already celebrated for its tools and cutlery, and Man- 
chester fbr its "cottons, rugges, and frizes." In the 
preamble to an Act passed in 1541, it is set forth, that 
Manchester had been for a long time a town well in- 
habited, and ''the inhabitants well set to work in the 
making of doths, as weD of linen as of woollen, wherebv 
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the inhabitants of the said town hare gotten and come 
into riches and wealtby^ livings ; and by reason of great 
occnpvingj good order, strict and true deallag of the in- 
habitants of the said town, many strangers, as well of 
Ireland as of other places, had resorted thither." New 
towns also began to spring up, about the middle of the 
seventeenth centory, along tiie Yorkshire valleys, where 
the abundant water-power afforded great facilities for 
the manufacture of cloth. The restrictions imposed 
by the corporate boroughs upon persons entering 
them for the purposes of trade being found very 
onerous — such as patrimony, apprenticeship, and the 
purchase of " the freedom of the borough," — ^tended 
to foster the growth of the new and unprivileged 
towns, to the damage, and ultimately to the ruin of many 
of the ancient boroughs, whose charters and guilds now 
stood in the way of their prosperity. It was long before 
they learnt wisdom — and many of them did so only when 
it was too late. At length the Municipal Reform Act of 
1835 abolished many of the old "privileges,** now become 
nuisances, and by enlarging the franchises of the town 
and city population gave a new impetus to social activity, 
political progress, and commercial development. So that 
the last few years have proved the most prosperous that 
the towns and cities of Britain have ever known ; and the 
tendency still is towards farther progress and knprove- 
ment. 

The Registrar-General, in his Report on the Census of 
1851, well observes, that " one of the moral effects of the 
increase of the people is an increase of their mental 
activity, as the aggn^turc in towns brings them oftener 
into combination and collision. The population of the 
towns is not so completely separated in England as it is 
in some other countries from the population of the sur- 
rounding country, for the walls, gates, and castles which 
were destroyed in the civil wars have never been rebuilt ; 
and the population has outgrown the ancient limits \ while 
stone Unes of demarcation have never been drawn around 
the new centres of population. The freemen in some of 
the towns enjoyed, anciently, exclusive privileges of 
trading ; but the freedom could always be acquired by the 
payment of fines ; and by the great measure of municipal 
reform, every town has been thrown open to settlers from 
every quarter. At the same time, too, that the popula- 
tions of the towns and of the coimtiy have become so 
equally balanced in number — ten mtlliona against ten 
milliona, — ^the union between them has become, by the 
eircumstmee that has led to the inciease of the towns, 
more intimate than it was before ; fop they are now con- 
nected together by innumerable relationalnps, as well as 
by the associations ol trade. As is shown by the oensns 
tables, a large prt^ortion of the popuktiou in the market 
towns, the ooun^ towns, the manu&ctniing towns, and 
the metropolis, was bom in tiie country ; and thus in 
England, town and country are bound toge^er not only 
by the intercourse of commerce and the interchangi; ii 
intelligence, but by a thousand ties of blood and 
affection." 



A SCENE IN A BARRACK-ROOM. 

Reader t do you hi^ipen to number among your ac- 
quaintances a jolly young rabaltem, «iid if so, are you oa 
terms suffieieuUy fbmiliar wifek him to " brat up" his 
quarters of a forenoon, and join him in a pipe of 
Cavendish, and a pewter of tchan ek graeh, two exquisite 
luxuries in which he is wont to indulge for three or four 
hours every day after parade? 

Methinks I hear you say, "No, I have not tlie 
honour." WeU, then, it is an honour you shall have ; — 
allow me to introduce you, mii# cermonie, to my friend 
Ensign Snooks, a regular brick — indeed, we are all 



bricks. There he is, in his ionetum sanctorum, already 
denuded of the " scarlet and fine Bnen " in which he was 
so recently attired, reposing listlessly in a Isree morocco 
lonnging-chair, wHh a long meerschaum in his mouth, 
from which he is ever and anon sending forth curling 
volumes of light blue, aromatic smoke, that at last envelop 
him in a hazy, but delightful atmosphere, through which 
he is seen to tilie best advantage ; his slight and graceful 
igure wrapped negligently in &e ample folds of a crimson 
velvet dressing-gown, confin^ at the waist by an old 
military sash ; a comical little scull-eap of embroidered 
doth, " cocked on three hairs," on his cranium ; and his 
throat bare. 

The yellow-ochred waUs of his ^micile — ^twelve feet 
by eight — arc hung round with a great variety of pictures 
and prints. Over the mantelpiece is a coloured engraving 
of her majesty, with a pipe in her mouth ; ru-^-m is the 
royal consort, in the Albert hat, stuck jauntingly on one 
side of his head ; the pencil of the same waff who sup- 

f>lied her majesty with the doodeen, has given a roguish 
eer to one of ms eyes, which is knowingly directed to a 
French print on his right. On his left is a coast scene, 
alias a lady stepping out of a bathing-machine into the 
water. Beyond arc costumes of the British army, cari- 
catures of brother officers, and the popphr prints of the 
day; portraits of celebrated horses, and, of eminent 
pugHists ; opera-dancers in all imaginable attitudes ; 
every species of the canine breed in crayons ; and although 
last, not least, miniatures of the governor, and of 
mammal Curiously carved pipes, of all shapes and 
sizes, are placed, salter-wise, over almost every picture ; 
tobacco-bags and pouches are pendent from every nail. 
Foils and wire fencmg-masks, a gun and a pair of pistols, 
a scimitar and a yatagan. South Sea clubs and Chinese 
arrows, boxing-gloves and life-preserver, foxes' brushes, 
peacocks' feathers, spurs, German students' club-ribbons, 
racing and hunting whips, hunting and tandem horns, 
together with twenty other things, too absurd to enume- 
rate, are ingeniously and fancifully arranged over the fire- 
place, — forming, as it were, an antique frame for a dingy 
old-fashioned mirror, which is stuck all round with 
visiting cards, notes of invitation, and unpaid bills. The 
mantelpiece (and, ind/eed, the whole room) bears unde- 
niable evidence of a recent debauch, or " flare-up." On 
it are strewed the fragments of broken vases, and plaster- 
of-Paris images ; faded bouquets — the gifts of some fair 
girls at the last soiree — have &Ilen into the coal-scuttle ; 
a cherished rosette, that had adorned some artless palpi- 
tating bosom, is pendant from the hearth-brush ; a 
Geneva watch is in atoms ; the sofa has been broken and 
overturned, the chairs are minus legs, the carpet is np- 
tom, and saturated with liquor ; sodarwatcr bottles arc 
rolling about the floor, in the centre of which stands a 
barrack-table, covered with a wet scarlet cloth, over 
which are scattered broken bottles and fragments of 
<brinking-glasscs ; a couple of pewter pots, an earthen 
tobacco-jjir, an epaulette-case appropriated to the same 
use ; half a dozen clay pipes, ends of cigars, a pair of kid 
gloves, a dilapidated lamp, lucifer matches, a corkscrew, 
a broken sword, half a dozen chessmen, a wax candle, a 
shilling, a sovereign, and a halfpenny, a pack of dirty 
cards, and a score-book 1 A bull terrier is snoring on the 
hearth-rug, a King Charles' spaniel reposing in his 
master's lap; discarded regimentals are lying about in 
every direction ; everything has been swept off the 
dressing-table: razors^ brusnes, letters, perfumes, and 
cosmetics, arc intermingled on the floor, with patent 
leather boots, boot-jacks, and boot-trees ; a large green- 
bnize screen, which has lost its centre of gravity, and 
fallen broken against the vr&U, discovers a little iron 
barrack bedstead in confusion, and brings to view a sort 
of miniature Monmouth-street. But there, amidst the 
mighty wreck, and opposite to a bust of the Duke of 
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Wellin^n, sits my friend Snooks, with all the stoicism 
of a philosopher, puffing his meerchaum tranquilly. 

He is not, however, permitted long to e^joj the dreamy 
state of hUssful indifference into wnich he has relapsed. 
The door, which is minus a lock, and has had one of the 
panels forced in, is thrown open abruptly, and in walk 
half a dozen of half-clad young gentlemen, with pipes in 
their mouths. One laughs lou&y and kicks something 
or another over, a second upsets poor Snooks, a third 
replenishes his pipe from, the earthen ^ar, a fourth calls 
for sckan de grach^ and a fifth proposes to " toss up for 
it all round." 

Hark I there is an ominous knock at the door ! all 
is silence in a moment; it is repeated — ^no answer; — 
again and again — but no response. At length the servant- 
man enters, and closing the door cautiously after him, 
and carefully repairing the damaged panel, hands his 
master — ^poor Snooks — a bill as long as a woodcock's. 
But the brick, nothing daunted, introduces it, without 
looking into it, between the bars of the grate, and applies 
it ignited to his pipe, which he continues to puff with the 
same admirable wmehalance as ever. The room is now 
blockaded by the dun, who, every now and then, addresses 
himself grumblingly from without, to his invisible debtor 
within ; who at length, losing his temper, consigns, in a 
stentorian voice, the ftngiy cr^Utor to the keeping of his 
Satanic Majesty. A " Hip, hip, hurrah ! ! " is given — 
repeated — imd again reverberates through the building, 
and the haberdasher (for such is the unwelcome visitant), 
losing his patience as well as his time, abandons his siege 
in despair, to the great delight of Snooks ; who, on the 
party separating, orders his servant to jmi/ ihingi to 
TtghtM, and prepare for mess. — United Service Magazine, 

THB BBATO OF MODEBN CIVILIZATION. 

In the good old days of our forefathers, when plain 
speaking and hard blows were in fashion — when a man 
had his heart at the tip of his tongue, and four feet of 
sharp iron dangling at his side, Hate played jm honest, 
open part in the theatre of the world. In fact, when we 
read history. Hate seems to have " starred it " on the 
stage. But now, where is Hate? — ^who ever sees its 
face? Is it that smiling, good-tempered creature, that 
presses you by the hand so cordially ? or that dignified 
figure of state that caUs you its ** Right Honourable 
friend?" Is it that bowing, grateful dependent? — ^is it 
that soft-eyed Amaryllis ? Ask not, guess not ; you will 
only know it to be Hate when the poison is in your cup, 
or the poniard in your breast. In the Gothic age, grim 
Humour painted " the Dance of Death ;" in our polished 
century, some sardonic wit should give us " the Masque- 
rade of Hate." Certainly, the counter-passion betrays 
itself with ease to our gaze. Love is rarely a hypocrite. 
But Hate — how detect and how guard against it? It 
lurks where you least suspect it ; it is created by causes 
that you can the least foresee ; and Civilization multiplies 
its varieties, whilst it favours its disguise — for Civilization 
increases the number of contending interests, and Refine- 
ment renders more susceptible to Uie least irritation the 
cuticle of self-love. But Hate comes covertly forth from 
some self-interest we have crossed, or some self-love we 
have wounded ; and, dullards that we are, how seldom are 
we aware of our offence ! You may be hated bv a man 
you have never seen in your life ; you may be nated as 
often by one yon have loaded with benefit8---yon may so 
walk as not to tread on a worm ; but you must sit fast on 
your easy-chair till you are carried out to your bier, if 
you would be sure not to tread on some snake of a foe. 
But, then, what harm does the Hate do us ? Very often 
the harm is as unseen by the world as the hate is un- 
recognised by us. It may come on us, unawares, in some 
solitary by-way of our life ; strike us in our unsuspecting 



privacy ; thwart us in some blessed hope we have never 
told to another ; for the moment the world sees that it is 
Hate that strikes us, its wxirst power of mischief is gone. — 
3fy Novel, by Sir Buiwer Lgtton, 

SONG OF THE VILLAGE CHURCH BSLU 

(For Mutic) 
Up with the rooks where none can reach, 

A goodly priest am I, 
And the world may hear my loud voice preach 

As the busy winds go by ; 
Over the bride with her orange flowers. 

Over the dead man's form. 
Now I make merry the bridal hours. 

Then I arouse the worm. 
Ding, dong ! I ring or I toll 
For the young child's life or the old man*8 soul. 

Up where nothing but moss can grow. 

And the arms of the ivy trail, 
I chime with the mourner's sob below. 

And the new-bom infant's wail. 
The banner has waved o'er my belfry home. 

While I've pealed with a nation's pride. 
But ere that day had passed away, 

I proclaimed that a king had died. 
Ding, dong ! I ring or I toll 
For the youog child's life or the old man's soul. 

Up with the rooks where none can reach, 

A goodly priest am I, 
And the world may hear my loud voice preach 

As the busy winds go by. 
Oh ! many shall wake and many shall sleep 

'Neath the varied tales I tell. 
And many a heart shall dance and weep 

To the tune of the Old Church Bell. 
Ding, dong I I ring or I toll 
For the young child's life or the old man's soul. 

Eliza Cook. 



HOW TO CHOOSE A DOMESTIC. 

Old Peppergrass sent to the register-ofSoe that he 
wanted a good girl for general housework. Aboat the 
time he expected an applicant he laid a broom down in 
the yard, near the gate. Presently a girl comes up to the 
gate, opens it, and strolls up to the house ; the broom 
being immediately in the path. Miss Betsy strides over it. 
The old man was on the watch, and the first salate 
the girl got was, "I don't want yoa/" Tks girl 
eloped, and suddenly another buUet-headed Nancy 
appears. Seeing the old broom in her way, she givea it a 
lack, and waddles up to the house. " loa won't suit 
me, that's certain, Miss Mopsy I" bawls Peppergrass. She 
disappeared in a hurry ; and &ially a third appears, opened 
the gate, and coming into the yard, she careftJly doses 
the gate behind her, and walks up — ^the broom is still in 
the path ; this she picks up, and carries along to the 
house, where she deposits it alongside the vrood-shed. Be- 
fore the girl could explain her business there, Pepper- 
grass bawls out, " Yes, yes, come in, gouUl suit me I ** 
And she did ; for that girl lived with Peppergrass aercn 
years, and only quitted it to go to housekeeping on her 
own hook; and a capital wife she made. Peppergrass 
was right. 
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OUB ENGLISH VUVfAUO AT BOULOGNE. 

[ADrGsnaeitENT.] 
OuB reapectcd, weU-belored, sod eitecmed friend (iitch 
5 the vciy t«tm» in which he wm spoken of at the 
liut vcatiy meetiog, when thnt difficult quMtion about 
ing doim the silniy of the organ-blower wai or- 
ranged], John Bratnumith BnSklo, Esq, of the ito leu 
respectable firm of lijde, BuSalo, Stiff, and Cu. nho hare 
a branch holUC in every iocalit; where the &11 of Adam 
1* created a prejudice againit the primeral costume— 
ir friend, we aaj, John Brownemith BnffalD, Esq. who 
liai that aplendid large street dooi with the small rilla 
ched to it, at Dpper Clapton : whose daoghlen have 
[led something at Miss Belvidera Toot'a, and whose sous 
have learned tobacco, infidetltj, and myatieism mider Pro- 
fesaor PfoppTonweasahl; — John Brownamith Bufalo, Esq. 
who pajs his taxes without thinking whether he had not 
" better give two poonds on accouat to " somebod; ebs ; 
who, in short, wraps himself np in hii purse, his inte- 
grity, and hia English self-mfBciency; John Bniimsmith, 
nhoiD we of the Dnited Codgers familiarl}' call " Bu^o 
of ours," shortened into " our Buffalo," — he, wc say, hsa 
jost rctnmed &om Bonlogne. 

Poor BuHalo 1 what ever [the piintsr will be pleased to 
italicise this extra strong) aent him thither P Bo Alo has 
OS little of a Trench diapoaitian as a wetl-edoctted aehaol- 
girl has of the French longoage. It mut hafe been a 
strange infatuation; but, whether it was iotstuation or 
the JliioB iteambott that took him thither, we have 
only to do with the fact that thither he went- 
I By that happy gift of writers, i. e. the power of under- 
I standing every body's atEain but one's own, and senng 
' deeply into the motives, cansea, reasons, Ac. &c. of every- 
' thing but what we perhaps thonld be most aniioosly 
looking after, we penetrated the whole depths of our Buf- 
falo's thoughts. Better, far better than himself, we 
wat«hed him. We not only knew what he did not like, 
but why he kcuM «ot like it. 

It is bshionable to abnse B«ali^i)e, especially when yon 
. are oilijed to live there. It is a " dirty hole," " ftill of 
swindlers," say some people who have never been there, 
but who, nnfartunately for themselves, know a few who 
have. It it a "petty genteel" place, says Lady Skin- 
flint, as she reflects that, by discharging the snpemnme- 
nry DNtman, and tubstitntiiig negoa for champagne, it 
will be just possible to manage a " winter in Paris." 



Now Boulogne is simply not ■ place to be abused at 
all, especially by those people who use it aa a convenience, 
and then, in the true spirit of social gratitude, kick the 
atool that has helped them to rise. We know well that 
Bonlogne is, to some extent, an Alsatia ; but, my deer 
Mr. Smith, or whatever your name may be. We have 
right to abuse our oicn colonies. 

But we are forgetting our Buffalo. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that "onrBnffa!»" 
been tremendously aea-sick ; in fact, everybody on bi 
was sick, except one careless-looking individual in a green 
wide-awake and slippers, who got wet, smoked cigars, 
est a scandalously -eiiensive bresk&st, and spoke bad 
German vUhoul considerable fluency. The same nti' 
dual who has been suspected of writing everything, from 
the Letiert of Jiaiut down to the next new novel in 
■iiteen hundred chapters in the London Journal, kept hia 
eye very aharply upon onr Bnblo, and. in the true sj ' 
of an author, no sooner had he reached town, thai 
determined upon "taking off" his luckless ftllow-pa>> 
senger. Having known (he individual of the green 
wide-awake some time, we have great jJeasore in sub- 
mitting the following sketches taken from the lit^, itt the 
same time hoping that Mr. Bu&lo, who is a regular 
subscriber to this Joomal, will not be offended, and that 
he will also reflect that in d^s when the Wide, Widr 
World is read, it is, perhaps, better to appear in a weekly 
number than in a railway " scriea." 

CBAFTKB I. 

"GaASONOl waiterl" two growls, a loud "ahemt 
louder " humph r' and a vigorous application to 
pocket-handkerchief. The waiter appears, trying to look 
English, and, on the faith of having a fourth cousin, who 
is at Anderton's, in fleet Street, beheving himself so. 

Another growl, aud a luperciliiins look at the colossal 
dinner-table, on which a banquet of apples, plunu, white 
napkins, and glass is set out (the dessert slwap making 
the Gnt ippeBrvnce on table) ; another growl, and a re- 
quest for " a pint bottle of Scotch ale and a mutton- 

Waiter (who is evidently afraid of onr Bu&Io) evapo- 
rates, and retoms with the ak. Our Buffalo is indignant, 
and with reason ; why did he try to drink ale at Bou- 
logne F 

Our BoSUo does not look happy. He is seated in * 
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large, long, "jolly" room. It ii neatly fdrniihed, per- 
fiecUy clean, and there is no prospect bat the sea and 
the bathing-machines, and the naked-legged fishwomen, 
and the laughing, hearty, pretty English children, whose 
hoes are reflecting the sky above them, and whose energy 
in excavating the sand in search of nothing ought to gra- 
tiiy the most misanthropic of veteran bachdors. Hie 
day is a lovely one. Where the waves are not emerald 
or sapphire, they are pure silver and gold. Ships, fish- 
ing-smacks, and small boats are skipping about, as if they 
were " out on the loose,'" and had taken a latch-key, in 
pure faith of the fine weather. The long, heavy piers are 
dotted with men, women, and children, all eigoying 
themselves. Oar Buffalo alone is unhappy. He has 
made up his mind not to enjoy himsdf, and the 
least idea of being comfortable in France would make 
him wretched at once. He has ordered a chop, 
because he is certain that it will be badly oooked, 
and that it will give him an opportunity of abusing, 
first the waiter who brought it, then the landlord 
who sold it, then the cook who " murdered " it, then the 
sheep firom whose side it was cut, then the downs on 
which the sheep fed, then the whole neighbourhood of 
Boulogne, and finally France, winding up with a mental 
tirade against that ■ monkey, the emperor. 

All tMs has happened. Our Bufilido has sworn through 
his chop (or whatever it is), and he turns out. Whither 
is he going ? Will he walk along the sands, get his ears 
stuffed with " un sou " by the children, or with entreaties 
to bathe by the rival touters of the different hotels? 
Will he walk along the sands and pick up cockle-shells, 
or grope for smaller and finer shells among those rough 
seaweed-covered masses of ironstone ? Forbid it, guar- 
dian genius of Boffalos I John Brownsmith Buffalo, Esq. 
knows his dignity too well to descend to such follies. 
Besides, he could do all that at Brighton. 

What has our BuflUo come for ? Oh I he is beckoning 
% fiacre, and is ffoing to see the " column." 

Why cannot he walk ? Surely his thickset legs eould 
manage a scramble up that picturesque mass of grass and 
cliff, and a walk along that clean road, with the grass- 
hoppers chirping on both sides, and looking like green 
leaves mounted on a velocipede. Surely there is some^ng 
grand in the prospect of the sea and of those " white 
diiSi" in the extreme distance (of which our Buiblo 
would be so proud, if he only were poetioal), and some- 
ibing very deUghtfol in that less distant view of deui 
sheets of white houses, fresh green window-shutters, and 
free and easy people. No; our Buffiilo is inside the 
fiacre, and he is just thinking whether Stiff will be home 
in time to " put the screw on " about those cheap waist- 
ooats. 

Our Buffalo is at the column. Of course he abuses it. 
The Duke of York's pleases him far better, exactly upon 
the rule by which he admires a Queen Anne's church or 
one of his own dinner parties. Does he take notice of 
the Norman mounds in the neighbourhood? Oh! no. 
Ha is one of the oommeroial geniuses who look upon the 
classics as "Greek and Latin stuff," and who don't 
" bother their heads " with anything that can draw the 
line between civilization and money-getting. 

Feeling morally convinced that the column is a sell, 
the fiacre hire a swindle, and despising the driver for 
being less like a brute or a cabman, our Buffalo gets 
home in time for dinner. He is very gloomy ; dinner- 
hour is with him a great feature in the day. Will he 
have anything to eat ? It is well known, according to 
Hogarth, Smollett, and other authorities, that the French 
live upon nothing but gigantic raw skate (which the fish- 
women nurse previous to boiling), teacupfuls of cabbage- 
soup, and frogs. Our Buffalo thinks over all he has read 
(there is a heavy mahogany bookcase in the breakfast- 
room at the great street door with the small viUa), and 



also reflects that the wine in France is nothing bat vineigar 
and decoction of logwood. 

The guests come down by degrees. The exdosiTelj 
genteel, who have their own apartments, and therefore 
ought to be best able to keep their time, very properly^ defer 
coming down till the soup is nearly finidied. Sir Silas 

Blowpipe, who "made such a mess of the affair," 

and nis lady are among the "latest arrivals." The 
junior Silas Blowpipe accompanies them, and sits via-^pis 
to our Buffalo. He is a highly objectionable English- 
bom, French-educated sometibing of ten years old. and 
could as soon be put out of countenance as out of appetite. 
Is he in training to eat for a wager? and has his fiither 
heavy bets on the result ? How the young heavy-headed 
rascal pours out the Medoc 1 How he eats everything, 
discusses the quality of the voUau-vetU^ and finda fault 
with the salmie ! Well, one comfort is, there are plenty 
of people who call themselves "the only English chemist 
in Boulogne." 

Our Buflislo is in better spirits. That carrot-soup was 
not bad, and the toasted cMps of bread were very crisp. 
And that fi^h bottle of claret is, somehow or other, 
quite as good as bin No. 8, in the cellar behind the 
kitchen staircase. He cannot say much for the fish, nor 
oan we. The merits of a sole appear to be estimated from 
its resemblance to a flounder in taste and dimenaiona, and 
we have seen pigs fed with fish which appear to be thought 
la tSte de la poissonnerie. 

Meanwhile, our Buffalo has found an sgreeable com- 

C* m in the young man sitting next to him, who speaks 
ch to the waiters like a native, and whose modest 
ease of manner disarms even our Bnfhlo. Our Buffalo 
is melting rapidly. His'^companion knows all about the 
fiiU in silks, and has just given him some curious inteUi- 
genee (which he might have read in L'lUnetratiou) about 
the Empress. Moreover, he is eating something very 
delicious. What can it be ? 

Is it brain-sauce rolled up in a sldu of egg and bread- 
crumbs, and then fried exqmsitely ? Is it the very softest 
of sweetbreads boiled in nulk ? Is it the purest eontenta 
of the loveliest marrow-bones ? 
No. It is a profound mystery. 
All of a sudden his companion says, in a solemn and 
mysterious voice : 

" I say, I've found out what this is. It's/A?^." 
" Then frog is very nice, and I shall have some more." 
And BO our Buffalo passed his plate, and lost one of 
his prejudices. Oh I human appetite! what difficulties 
canst thou not conquer ! 



THE PEOPLE'S ARTIST. 

IN FOUB 0HAPTBB8. 

OHAFTBR I. 

Noontide fell broadly on the gardens of the Luxembourg ; 
noontide in the spring-time of France, on theyoung spring's 
early birthday — ^vivid, bright, and glorious. All suddenly 
she comes to southern climes, not gradually and carefully, 
shrub by shrub, and leaf by leaf ; but in one gush of 
radiant gladness, budding every tree and flower and blade 
of grass into frdl throbbing life — ^the same wUd impuUes 
that so strongly characterize the inhabitants, nature seems 
to share, or perhaps to bestow. There is no imperceptible 
transition, no slow decay ; in dazzling splendour that wakes 
up earth and sky, spring comes as conqueror, laying winter 
low ; and autumn, as m^estically though moT% moum- 
folly, leaves the stem old warrior ouster of the field 
again. 

And to the gardens of the I^ixembourg this vivid spring 
had come — ^in one night it seemed, so wondrous was the 
change since yesterday. The sun, direct above, broke into 




broad golden maMes the foang and tender foliage, enttiiig 
sharp the Hght on hough and stem, flinging down tha 
sheltering shadows of the ehestaut-leaves that cbneed, hell- 
like, to their own weird ansic over the waves of light 
below. The golden-haired labnmnms dripped ^wnward 
to the water, whose snr&ce, broken hj the foontains, re- 
fleeted the ardent sky in liqnid waves of blue. The early- 
flowers had opened out in rode profusion, blending their 
colours in dehdons harmony all regardless of rank, for 
the ragged robin might be seen everji^ere resting its 
bright head lovingly against flowen of rarest name. 
Flowers, sweet flowers, everywhere dimbing the slanting 
grass banks, hanging from the urns and vases on the 
terraces, lining the borders of the vine gardens, carpeting 
every bower, they smiled up joyously all a greeting to the 
spring. And the tall clustering trees that rose up each 
side the avenues, whose broad paths lay like liquid streams 
I of sunlight, and the stem old buildings round, seemed to 
keep tender guard over so much joy and beauty. The 
palace of the Luxembourg and the double towers of St. 
Sulpice stood like watch-towers of white fire ; the pillared 
dome of the Pantheon paled motionless in the distance, its 
solemn golden cross pale, too, before the glory of the 
heavens. 

Joyous it is to look upon these gardens in the spring- 
time ; joyous to listen to the glad bird notes and gladder 
human voices — ^to know that such sights and sounds are 
free to each and all ; that the very poorest there, whose 
share of liiie is toil and sorrow, may have at least this 
revelation of God's love and beanty. Is it answered that 
fer away from Paris and her busy life are the wild woods 
and waters that no human hand has touched, glories of 
Nature's own, teaching more of the divine than any work 
of man, because Mng &ere unchanged as divinity breathed 
them down ? Most glorious are they, beyond all words of 
beauty, fr-eer, more ennobling for influence certainly, but 
can the poor share this influence P The artizan and city 
labourer, can they leave their toil and miss even the low 
wages resulting therefrom for the loveliest scene beyond ? 
Not so ; but in these gardens they do pass and cluster, 
and be it numbered among the honours due to France 
that such spots of beauty for the people are not rare. 

Groups of women at their work upon the benchea be- 
neath the trees, the staymaker and needlewoman, with 
foces unseamed with London woe, glancing ever and anon 
to the tiny children playing round them with the sunlight 
on their brows ; strong active boys, between their school- 
hours enjoying sundry games of ballon and leap fh>g ; 
labourers in their smodc frocks, and peasant women in 
their smart handkerchiefs or clean white caps, who love, 
if only on their way to work, to pass all the beautiful in 
form and colour, gathered there. 

They prize this beau^ too, and prove how dear it is by 
the scrupulous care and love with which they guard it. 
The marble statues of their queens and ancient heroines 
stand unguarded amid the trees ; the orange-trees and beds 
of rarest flowers could be reached by the smallest hand ; 
none are ever plucked. The people feel a nationality, a 
possession, in their public buddings, in their fountains, 
and their monuments, their oheriahed flowers, and thiok- 
sheltering trees. Precious in their eyes is all that breathes 
such poetry on their daily life, as their own hearths 
and homes. Nothing is injured, nothing mutilated, and 
yet be it known (oh most worthy guardians of the 
respectability of our Kensington Gardens!), that this 
mi^tuflcent and costly palace is not shut to " Boff* 
ana livety servants ;** no, "the people" are the chief 
fl^uenters of the Luxembourg , the noblesse, the eUie, 
and the belles toilettes, gather to the Tuileries and Champs 
Elysces. 

Here on this bright spring morning in one of the most 
thicUy-wooded and retind parts, sheltered from the noon 
heat and the gaze of passers by, by the drooping ehestnut- 



tnes, Aim^ Devienne bant over a sketch that lay upon 
the grass beside her. She seemed about twelve years old, 
and her dnss bespoke her as belonging to that class of 
ouvriers that occupy the place between the very poorest 
and the middling ranks. Pale and alight, there was a 
deep fall beanty aJ»oat her £sce gathered from the intensity 
with which shie worked. She wore no bonnet, but her 
dark glorioas hair was bound in tresses about her head ; 
her blaok dress was of the coarsest matmal, but could 
not hide the extreme grace and elegance of her figure. So 
ocenpied was she with her drawing that she did not see 
any one was near her till a deep voice said by h^ side, — 

" You love that statue, litUe one ?" 

"Jeanne Hachette? Ay, truly; but I cannot draw 
it here." 

The lady took up the sketch, and examined it some 
minutes without speaking. She was wondering at the 
strange mixture of power and feebleness. All crude and 
trembling, and untrne in drawing, it seemed as if the 
child had breathed down her own memory of the life. The 
solemn, fervent expression of the waiting, uplifted eye ; 
the oalm determination on the brow, the diUting nostrils, 
BO scornful and so strong ; the stem yet tender firmness of 
the lip, the daring gesture of the one hand that holds the 
axe, the forvent grasp of the other upon her country's 
flag, the whole moral strength, was rendered so powerfiilly 
by means so inadequate, that the greatest woman-artist of 
IVance gazed intently for some moments in silence. 

" You must have teaching, child," she said at length ; 
"you must work, and pray, and study ', God has given 
you your task to do." 

Aun^ lifted up her large wondering eyes to the 
stranger's face, on which, legible even to a diild's gaze, a 
strange life-history was written. A square, broad brow, 
overhanging the deep-set dilating eyes, the curvingnostrils, 
and more man all, the haughty regnant jdm^ of the head, 
had in themmore of man's strength than of woman's feeble- 
ness. Only when the full lips parted in a moment's rest 
from thought, their moumftd passionate expression re- 
vealed the nature of deep womanhood. Not often, how- 
ever; for few weaknesses or shortcomings lay between 
EateUe de Croissy and her goal. 

Rich and noble, descended firom one of the ancient 
aristocratic families of France, she had laid aaide every- 
thing to follow out her artist-life, had frowned into silence 
the little babbling world, that she might hear in ailenoe 
God's voice speaking through her genius. Her name was 
on the lips of all ; her inner life, its strugglss and its 
failures, its suiforings and ita conquests, were known to 
none. 

" Come with me to your home," she said to Aim^ ; 
*' I will spesk to your mother." 

The child hesitated, as she carefully rolled up the draw- 
ings, and said in a low whisper, " We are poor ; I'm afindd 
mother could not spare me. I draw all her broderie 
patterns. 

" We will see what can be done ; take me to her." And 
following the child's guidance, the stranger, crossing the 
Rue Vaugirard, and traversing the Rue Corde, reached 
the left portico of the Odeon. 

" A lady wishes to speak to you, mother," said Aim^, 
addressing a woman seated at one of the broderie stalls 
so common in France. 

"Are these your child's designs, my good woman P" 
said MdUe. Croissy, taking up some of the elaborate 
patterns from the stall. 

" Not all, madame ; those she copied, but these are hers." 

" Whence came tliis, child P" returned the lady, point- 
ing to a soroll leaf, quaint and original, traced oirt on one 
of the bands. - 

" From the foot of the Isrge ura that stands near the 
water." 

Good ; I reoognised it. My friend," continued Mdlle. 
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i!b Cnoesy, turning to Aimitt'a mother, "Yon must 
forego for the present a little of the gain your diild's 
talent brings ; she mnst have six years for study. The 
fntnre will reward yon for the sacrifice." 

Pnzzled by the request of the stranger, stmek by her 
haaghty yet gracioos bearing, Madame Bevienne was 
silent for a time. Her character was simple and unpre- 
tending, as her face and dress bespoke. It was a difBcnlt, 
strange matter placed before her thus suddenly: she 
needed time to arrange her thoughts. They were poor, 
yery poor, she said to herself; this broderie stall was their 
sole support ; she worked hard, had done so for years, to 
secure some slender " doi *' (that ambition of all French 
mothers), when her child's marriage time should come. 
Madame Devienne had always thought Aim^ endowed 
with wonderftd talent ; had glowed in secret exultation 
over the rough bat to her superb copies of weeping 
Madonnas and suffering Christs, that adorned their one 
garret, but barely fumidied otherwise ; but never till this 
moment had the idea been suggested to her that this 
talent needed help, development, time. 

" Mother, mother, let me go witii this lady," burst out 
Aim^, suddenly, changing firom the dead paleness of 
suspense to a sudden crimson flush ; " let me go," she 
continued, and her eyes were radiantly imploring. " I 
will work at the designs at night ; you shall be as comfort* 
able and happy as you are now ; but let me go and learn 
all that I have so longed to know, all that will make me 
so happy. Now I am so miserable, because I cannot do 
the thing that is in me for want of power ; mother, love 
me, and let me go." 

" Does it ne^ so much love to make a sacrifice like 
this ?" said the lady ; " not more at least, my friend, thim 
your mother's heart can make. Aimfe must attend the 
school of design five hours for five days in the week. This 
will suffice for the present \ more study will be necessary 
as the time advances. Think of it well ; she has genius, 
and all that you can do for her in outward things \nll not 
atone for the suffering it will cost her to check its pro- 
gress. This talent for designing, this love of the beautiful, 
this craving after what is high and noble, is to her the 
expression of God's will concerning her ; and if you pre- 
vent her obedience, or strive to divert her mind to other 
things, you commit a sin fisr more grievous than if you 
neglected your masses and confession for all the coming 
years of life. Think of all this ; think of your love and 
duty to your child. I will come here and know your 
answer to-morrow." 

" Take her this minute, now — always,'* said the 
woman, starting up, as, with her eyes fall of tears, she 
took both the lady's hands. " The holy Virgin forgive 
me if any bad or selfish thoughts were in my heart ; but 
I know how hard poverty is to bear, and I have been 
tiying all my life to save her from what I have known ; 
but I can work harder still:" and the woman drew 
closer to her the fond, glad girl. 

Traversing a few small streets, holding Aim^ by the 
hand, Mdlle. de Croissy stopped at last before a large 
substantial building, with the national flag above it. As 
she entered, Aim^ found herself in the midst of a group 
of young girls of all ages ; some were spending the lunch- 
hour in merry recreation, some in walking arm-in-arm 
about the little garden, while some half-dozen were taking 
portraits of their companions. All ceased their employ- 
ment as Mdlle. Estelle entered ; her name was on every 
lip, whispered low and lovin^y. 

She ascended one flight of stairs, still holding Aim^ 
by the hand, and stopped outside the baise folding-doors, 
desiring her to read what was written in large legible 
characters upon the wall. They were the rules, enforcing 
punctual attendance at the school at ten o'clock and three, 
the doors being closed after either of these hours. Per- 
fect silence also was enforced, aad the artist s|ioke with 



sooni of those who thought it grand and dmrer to 
gress the latter rule. 

"Work eamesay," she said; "work faithfiillx, as 
many here have done, whose names you miy have heard, 
and whose course beg^ here ; strive not to do art, bnt to 
be an artist^'—ti new divine revealer of God's truth to 
man." 

She then passed up the long class, empty now of 
scholars, whose various drawings lay on the stoola, wait- 
ing for their re-entrance; and deuring Aim& to write 
her name at the desk of the sotu-maitreue, she passed 
finally into a smaller room, separated from the otl^ by 
green sweeping curtains. To Aim^ the withdrawing «rf 
tiiese curtains seemed to unveil FSradise. Among all the 
finest busts from the antique, noblest statues, copies finom 
the first sculptors ; among all these long-envied treaanics, 
and the means of making them her own, the young g;iri 
stood bewildered. For, lining the walls up to the very 
ceiling, hung copies of these busts and statues, and to 
Aim^ these gave a joy almost as delicious as the originals. 
She saw they were faithful renderings, too, for attached 
to each was written. Grand prut (thanneur, Frup dm 
premier, or Second series ; and at the comer, for certain 
sign of its worth, was the bold decided autograph of 
" Estelle de Croissy." 

Then it flashed over her in whose presence she stood — 
that name that she had reverenced so long in ailence, 
—to whom even men gave reverence. 

The artist spoke not for a moment, she was watching 
in silence the rapid changes that spread over Alms's frioe. 
She dared not yet reveal Aim^ to herself; better for time 
and life to do Uieir work. She spoke quietly. 

" You will begin with this," turning to profile a grand 
colossal head : " if you have the talent and persevennpe I 
hope to see in you, you wiU soon conquer all the rest." 

She placed before Aim^, with her own hands, ihit 
paper, charcoal, and the board, and in a few broad lines 
gave the outline of the bust. 

" Sketch thus," she said, effiicing it as quickly ; " boldlj 
and fearlessly grasping the whole idea at once ; this done, 
proceed with the minutest carefulness to follow every 
detail ; beware of carelessness ; remember the greet 
master whose work stands before you; in all huiuli^ 
and faithfulness try to understand and copy it." 

Bnt large, hot tears were foiling on her hand from 
Alms's eyes : " I am not worthy, oh lady ; do not hope 
it," she whispered, in a broken voice. " I can never do 
anything that will reward your wonderfol goodness ; why, 
why have you brought me here ?" 

" We shall see whether I have done right or wrong ; 
whether my idea of what you may become was a vain foncy 
in me, or a messsge to be followed. Prove your worth by 
your diligence, and let not your work be done here more 
heartily than home duties, leas interesting perhaps, bat 
not less sacred. I shall see you every third day; in 
the mean time pay diligent attention to the instructions 
you receive." 

She passed out by a little door to the left of Aimj^^ 
and now thronging through the great dass the scholars 
came in numbers. A strange medley it was that gathered 
to this gratuitous school of design, not more diversified 
in dress and feature than in intent and feeling. They 
entered merrily enough, attired for the most part in a 
queer, black blouse filing below the knee ; some loung- 
ing wearily to their places, joking idly with their compa- 
nions, wandering from drawing to drawing, not sitting to 
their own till the last instant. Some haSf-dozen entered 
the room where Aim^ sat, not daring to lift her eyes, 
but sketching nervously. They just dianced at her, and 
then gathered round a lovely bust, so placed as to admit of 
their sll drawing from it. Oue or two commenced 
work, the rest chatted and laughed in a low, merry 
tone. There was din and conftision all round, moving of 
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itools and desks, and lovd damonring for paper, knives, 
and pencils. 

" Silence 1" rang tlirongli the room, and a dead silence 
followed. All tlie girls commenced work, and Aimee 
with the rest, and with the i-est she laid by her drawing at 
three o'clock, and returned homewards, pausing by the 
broderie stall to relieve her glad heart of some of its 
gladness to her prond, fond mother. Each morning 
throngh the lovdj gardens — for her home lay on the other 
side, — ^Aim^ passed to the school of design up through the 
long chestnnt avenue, past Uie terrace, and the fountain, 
and the dock upon the palace front, drinking in the deli- 
dons sight and scent of flowers, whose beauty changed 
every day to intenser beauty as the summer time went on, 
mingling with and purifying her dreams. Each shrub 
and flower, each vase and pillar she knew ; all had a sepa- 
rate life for her, but, above all, the bowering trees had a 
message to her bounding heart. Such friends they were ; 
she knew each one as she passed lightly over the dancing 
shadows they threw at her feetTfor greeting. 

On she toiled, looking for each blessed third day's 
glimpse of Mdlle. Estdle. The artist gave her her lesson 
with the other pupils, but otherwise there was no sign of 
the deep and tender link between them. It was better 
so ; better for Aim^ to love art for art's pure sake alone; 
heUer to toil in solitude and even uncertainty, than for 
praise or too much consdousness to take the childhood 
from her art life. She worked and she wondered, and 
thanked God for the new life, and the drcwn at her heart 
went on. 



CHAPTEB u. 

With the sweet flowers beneath her window, smiling in 
the sunlight, which she had carefully shut out firom her- 
self by shutters, blinds, and curtains, Estelle de Croissv 
worked on done in her silent studio ; that studio which 
looked out upon the Luxembourg, where she had worked 
for years, noting from her window the summer's progress 
and the winter's havoc among the trees and flowers there. 
Pde, intent, and motionless she worked there still, in 
colour corpse-like, compared with the long black robe 
flowing loosely to her feet. No colour save in the thick 
hair of pasdonate brown that dustered about her head 
and temples. In the brow slightly knit, in the steady 
burning flame of the omniscient eye, on the pale mouth 
dosed in its stem chisding, there was written a sentence 
of awful moment to herself. 

Three pictures lay upon the canvas, separated from 
each other by mournful mdting clouds of grey. 

In the first, at midnight, by dim lamp-light a young 
girl kndt beside an dtar with brow serene and strong ; 
on her right sweet angels dustered, and on their brow 
was written " Ix)ve — Hope — Life--Joy." Above her, 
struggling to float earthwards, struggling against the 
strength of demons iron-dad, a pde human face was 
seen, and a pde human hand hdd out to her a scroll, on 
which was written, " Art — ^Truth — ^Purity — ^through toil, 
agony and sorrow." All fond and cherishing those loving 
angels looked, thdr eyes and lips breathing soft silvery 
sounds of joy ; but in the attitude of the young girl, with 
one hand pressed convulsivdy on a cross, on which was 
sculptured the greatest human worker in his last agony, 
the other stretching upward to grasp the scroll, her 
answer was spoken. She had chosen truth and purity, 
letting the ddidons, winning hopes of earth go by. A31 
young, all fuU of rich and posnble life, all hoping, all 
defying, her choice for life was made. 

And in the second, in a silent room, when years had 
aged tiiat face, and sorrow had drunk the crimson from 
the lip — when the dreamy hope and sdf-sustaining con- 
sdousness had left the eye, terrible in its stem glance 
onwards — ^upon the brow was the same changelessness, the 



same regnant earth-defying purpose. It was an artist's 
studio tnat second picture drew. Upon the walls the 
artist's soul was painted in its life-blood; but Uie starving 
artist's pictures were unsold ; poverty was in that room, 
damp, bare, save of work tools; poverty was on that 
lone and wasted figure, but wedth — ^the wedth of God- 
like purpose and endurance — in the soul. 

Again a brighter vision burst upon the view; the whole 
world seemed gathered upon boundless space, under a sky 
too pure to veu the heavens. Two thrones rose towering 
above the multitude, two white, pure thrones. An angd 
floated downward from the sky holding two crowns of 
stars. He placed the one upon the broad-browed majes- 
tic head of the man, purple dad and king-like, that sat 
upon the throne ; towards whom, leaning with one knee 
dightly bent, the brow veiled, with her hand uplifted to 
take tiiis And crown, the figure that had knelt in girl- 
hood by the dtar wldle roistering her vow to tmth, — 
that had straggled through agony, poverty, and ceasdess 
toil, — that had taken in the right of genius all crowns and 
gifts of earth ; now bent in acknowledgment — speechless 
but most doqueut — ^that an earth dtar had been found 
worthy of her life treasures. The softened glory upon the 
manly brow, the deep proud tendemess of his flashing eye, 
that of all that gathered and applauding throng, saw only 
that fond and loving woman. All told the tde the artist 
wished to tdl wiUiout the word written on the im- 
mortd dcyin liquid golden stars, quivering and mdt- 
ing, as though but for an instant ; and they had not 
bmi there without that word "complete." In dear 
legible heart-words was written that woman's creed. 

One shadow more, to paint, if possible, moro vividly the 
ineffiible tendemess of the strong and manly mouth, a 
stronger light upon the woman's brow — " Conquered and 
conquering," written beneath the picture, and Estdle de 
Crousy, removing the blinds, let the sunlight stream upon 
the room. 

She bent forward from her window and looked upon 
the outer world, and a sound, as of very mockery, seemed 
to thrill to her soul ; the listless, vain, empty throng 
gathered at that early hour round the eaf^ in the streets 
to her left, the lazy students lounging upon the banks, 
the diallow outside of Paris life, seemed to flash upon 
and sink down into her whde bdng with a sickening 
hollow sound. 

Just then, when soul and body were alike overwrought; 
just then, when one word of sympathy and tendemess 
would have been like Eve's voice in Paradise ; just then 
it was that all the voices of her soul blended with all 
surrounding things to whisper that Estelle de Croissy was 
" done." 

She leant her forehead upon the cold iron bar across 
the window, and large drops of agonv fell from her brow 
and hair ; just t^en the college bell, the palace docks, 
and all the docks around stmck out the hour of twdve. 
She rose up to go ; that sound recalled her to the duties 
of the day ; die redosed the shutters, and without 
another slance upon the finished picture, she passed 
downward through the little garden, and locked the gate 
upon her home. 

Aimee Bevienne had been working in her own enthu* 
siastic way since the day she had met Estelle de Croissy in 
the gardens ; had been working at various things — at house- 
hold matters, at the old broderie designs, growing daily more 
wearisome and tedious ; ^et they must be done, for they 
brought bread — a necessity too pressing to be disregarded. 

None the less did she love that little garret-room where 
she returned each evening to her fond, toiling mother, 
because she had left behind her things more beautiful and 
high ; — that mother whose wonderful love and tendemess 
gave her svmpathies, intuitive and intense, in all that 
rdated to her child, such as her narrow intdlect hdd no 
key for. How Aim^ loved to talk to her of the new 
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d6 CrioBsy', turning to Aim^'f mother, "Tou must 
forego for the present a little of the gidn your ehOd'i 
talent brings ; she mnst have six years for study. The 
fatnre will reward yon for the sacrifice." 

Pttzsldi by the request of the stranger, s^uck by her 
hanghty yet gracious bearing, Madame Derienne was 
sQent for a time. Her character was simple and unpre- 
tending, as her face and dress bespoke. It was a difficult, 
strange matter placed before her thus suddenly: she 
need<xl time to arrange her thoughts. They were poor, 
yeiy poor, she said to herself; this broderie stall was their 
sole support ; ^e worked hard, had done so for years, to 
secure some slender " doi ** (that ambition of all French 
mothers), when her child's marriage time should oome. 
Madame Devienne had always thought Aim^ endowed 
with wonderful talent ; had glowed in secret exultation 
over the rough but to her superb copies of weeping 
Madonnas and suflbring Christs, that adorned their one 
garret, but barely fiimished otherwise ; but never till this 
moment had the idea been suggested to her that this 
talent needed help, development, time. 

" Mother, mother, let me go with this lady," burst out 
Aim^, suddenly, changing from the dead paleness of 
suspense to a sudden crimson flush ; " let me go," she 
continued, and her eyes were radiantly imploring. " I 
will work at the designs at night ; you shall be as comfort- 
able and happy as you are now ; but let me go and learn 
all that I have so longed to know, all that inll make me 
so happy. Now I am so miserable, because I cannot do 
the thing that is in me for want of power ; mother, love 
me, and let me go." 

" Does it need so much love to make a sacrifice like 
this P" said the lady ; " not more at least, my friend, than 
your mother's heart can make. Aim^ must attend the 
school of design five hours for five days in the weeL This 
will suffice for the present ; more study will be necessary 
as the time advances. Think of it wdl ; she has genius, 
and all that you can do for her in outward things will not 
atone for the suffering it will cost her to check its pro- 
gress. This talent for designing, this love of the beautiful, 
this craving after what is high and noble, is to her the 
expression of God's will concerning her ; and if you pre- 
vent her obedience, or strive to divert her mind to other 
things, you commit a sin fisr more grievous than if you 
neglected your masses and oonfiession for all the coming 
years of Hfe. Think of all this ; think of your love and 
duty to your child. I will come here and know your 
answer to-morrow." 

" Take her this minute, now — alwavs," said the 
woman, startine up, as, with her eyes full of tears, she 
took both the lady's hands. " The holy Virgin forgive 
me if any bad or selfish thoughts were in my heart ; but 
I know how hard poverty is to bear, and I have been 
trying all my life to save her from what I have known ; 
but I can work harder stOl:" and the woman drew 
closer to her the fond, glad girl. 

Traversing a fbw small streets, holding Aim^ by the 
hand, Mdlle. de Croissy stopped at last before a large 
substantial building, with the national fiog above it. As 
she entered, Aim^ found herself in the midst of a group 
of young girls of all ages ; some were spending the lunch- 
hour in merry recreation, some in walking arm-in-arm 
about the little garden, while some half-dozen were taking 
portraits of their companions. All ceased their employ- 
ment as Mdlle. Estelle entered ; her name was on every 
lip, whispered low and lovingly. 

She ascended one flight of stairs, still holding Aim^ 
by the hand, and stopped outside the baixe folding-doors, 
desiring her to read what was written in large legible 
characters upon the wall. They were the rules, enforcing 
punctual attendance at the school at ten o'clock and thi^e, 
the doors being closed after either of these hours. Per- 
Sect silence also was enforced, asid tiie artist spoke with 



aoom of those who though it grand and dever to 
gress the latter rule. 

"Work eamesay," she said; "work fiuthfbUy, as 
many here have done, whose names you may have heard, 
and whose course be{pui here ; strive not to ^ tart, but to 
be an artist, — a new divine revealer of God'a tratk to 
man." 

She then passed up the long class, empty ainr <A 
scholars, whose various drawings lay on the stoola, wait- 
ing for their re-entrance; and deuring Aim& to write 
her name at the desk of the mnu-maUreMte, she passed 
finally into a smaller room, s^arated from the other by 
green sweeping curtains. To Aim& the withdrawing of 
these curtains seemed to unveil Paradise. Among all the 
finest busts from the antique, noblest statues, copies frxim 
the first sculptors ; among aU these long-envied trewoiea, 
and the means of making them her own, the young giri 
stood bewildered. For, lining the walls up to the very 
ceiling, hung copies of these busts and statues, and to 
Aimfe these gave a joy almost as delicious as the originals. 
She saw they were faithful renderings, too, for attached 
to each was written, Grand prix (thanneur. Frig du 
premier, or Second series; and at the comer, for eertsin 
sign of its worth, was tiie bold decided autograph of 
" Estelle de Croissy." 

Then it fiashed over her in whose presence she stood — 
that name that she had reverenced so long in silence, 
—to whom even men gave reverence. 

The artist spoke not for a moment, she was watching 
in silence the rapid changes that spread over Aim^'s &ce. 
She dared not yet reveal Aimee to herself; better for time 
and life to do their work. She spoke quietly. 

" You will begin with this," turning to profile a grand 
colossal head : " if yon have the talent and perseveraiioe I 
hope to see in you, you will soon conquer all the rest." 

She placed before Aim^, with her own hands, the 
paper, charcoal, and the board, and in a few broad lines 
gave the outline of the bust. 

*' Sketch thus," she said, effacing it as quickly ; " boldly 
and fearlessly grasping the whole idea at once ; this dooe, 
proceed with the minutest carefulness to follow every 
detail ; beware of carelessness ; remembn the great 
master whose work stands before you; in all huimlity 
and futhfulness try to understand and copy it." 

Bat large, hot tears were falling on her hand finnn 
Aim^'s eyes : " I am not worthy, di lady ; do not hope 
it," she whispered, in a broken voice. " I can never do 
anything that wiH reward your wonderful goodness ; why, 
why have you brought me here ?" 

" We shall see whether I have done right or wrong ; 
whether my idea of what you may become was a vain fancy 
in me, or a message to be followed. Prove your worth fay 
your diligence, and let not your work be done here moir 
heartily than home duties, less interesting perhaps, but 
not less sacred. I shall see yon every thud day; in 
the mean time pay diligent attention to the instroctions 
you receive." 

She passed out by a little door to the left of Aim^, 
and now thronging through the great class the scholars 
came in numbers. A strange medley it was that gathered 
to this gratuitous school of design, not more diverafied 
in dress and feature than in intent and feeling. Thcj 
entered merrily enough, attired for the most part in a 
queer, black blouse faiUing below the knee ; some loung- 
ing wearily to their places, joking idly with their cinnpa. 
nions, wandering frt)m drawing to drawing, not sitting to 
their own till the last instant. Some hidf-dozen entered 
the room where Aim^ sat, not daring to lift her eyes, 
but sketching nervously. They just uanced at her, and 
then gathered round a lovely bust, so placed as to admit of 
their all drawing from it. One or two commenced 
work, the rest chatted and laughed in a low, meny 
tone. There was din and confusion all round, moving of 




itools and desks, and load damonring for paper, knives, 
and pencils. 

" Silence 1" rang through the room, and a dead silence 
followed. All the girls commenced work, and Aim^ 
with the rest, and with the rest she laid by her drawing at 
three o'clock, and returned homewards, pausing by the 
broderie stall to relieve her glad heart of some of its 
gladness to her proud, tonS mother. Each morning 
through the lovely gardens — for her home lay on the other 
side, — ^Aimee passed to the school of design up through the 
long chestnut avenue, past the terrace, and the fountain, 
and the dock upon the palace front, drinking in the deU- 
dous sight and scent of flowers, whose be«ity changed 
every day to intenser beauty as the smmner time went on, 
mingling with and purifying her dreams. Each shrub 
and flower, each vase and pillar she knew ; all had a sepa- 
rate life ioT her, but, above all, the bowering trees had a 
message to her bounding heart. Such friend they were ; 
she knew each one as she passed lightly over the dancing 
shadows they threw at her feet for greeting. 

On she toiled, looking for each blesMd third day's 
glimpse of Mdlle. Bstelle. The artist gave her her lesson 
with the other pupils, but otherwise there was no sign of 
the deep and tender link between them. It was Utter 
so ; better for Aim^ to love art for art's pure sake alone; 
better to toil in solitude and even uncertainty, than for 
praise or too mnch oonsdousness to take the childhood 
firom her art life. She worked and she wondered, and 
thanked God for the new life, and the dream at her heart 
went on. 



CHAPTEB U. 

With the sweet flowers beneath her window, smilinff in 
the sunlight, which she had carefully shut out from her- 
self by shutters, blinds, and curtains, Estelle de Crois^ 
worked on alone in her silent studio ; that studio which 
looked out upon the Luxembourg, where she had worked 
for years, noting from her window the summer's progress 
and the winter's havoc among the trees and flowers there. 
Pde, intent, and motionless she worked there still, in 
colour corpse-like, compared with the long black robe 
flowing loosely to her feet. No colour save in the thick 
hair of passionate brown that dustered about her head 
and temples. In the brow slightly knit, in the steadv 
burning flame of the omnisdent eye, on the pale monw 
dosed in its stem chisding, there was written a sentence 
of awful moment to herself. 

Three pictures lay upon the canvas, separated frtnn 
each other by mournful mdting donda of grey. 

In the flrst, at midnight, by dim lamp-light a young 
girl kndt besi^ an dtar with brow serene and strong; 
on her right sweet angels dustered, and on their brow 
was written " Ix)ve — Hope — Life--Joy." Above her, 
straggling to float earthwards, struggling against the 
strength of demons iron-dad, a pde human face was 
seen, and a pale human hand hdd out to her a sci'oll, on 
which was written, " Art — ^Truth — ^Purity — ^through toil, 
agony and sorrow." All fond and cherishing those loving 
angds looked, thdr eyes and lips breathing soft silvery 
soonds of joy ; but in the attitude of the young girl, with 
one hand pressed convulsivdy on a cross, on which was 
sculptured the greatest human worker in his last agony, 
the other stretching upward to grasp the scroll, her 
answer was spoken. She had chosen truth and purity, 
letting the delirious, winning hopes of earth go by. All 
young, all fall of rich and possible life, all hoping, all 
defying, her choice for life was made. 

And in the second, in a silent room, when years had 
aged that £sce, and sorrow had drunk the crimson from 
the lip — ^when the dreamy hope and sdf-sustaining con- 
sdousness had left the eye, terrible in its stem glance 
onwards — ^upon the brow was the same changdessness, the 



same regnant earth-defying purpose. It was an artist's 
stodio that second picture drew. Upon the walls the 
artist's soul was painted in its life-blood; but the starring 
artist's pictures were unsold ; poverty was in that room, 
damp, bare, save of work tools; poverty was on that 
lone and wasted figure, but wealth — the wedth of God- 
like purpose and endurance — ^in the soul. 

Again a brighter vision burst upon the view; the whole 
world seemed gathered upon boundless space, under a sky 
too pure to veu the heavens. Two thrones rose towering 
above the multitude, two white, pure thrones. An angd 
floated downward from the sky holding two crowns of 
stars. He placed the one upon the broad-browed majes- 
tic head of the man, purple dad and king-like, that sat 
upon the throne ; towards whom, leaning wiUi one knee 
shghtly bent, the brow veiled, with her hand uplifted to 
take this find crown, the figure that had kndt in girl- 
hood by the dtar whUe registering her vow to tmth, — 
that had struggled through agony, poverty, and ceasdess 
toil, — that had taken in the right of genius all crowns and 
gifts of earth ; now bent in acknowledgment — speechless 
but most doquent — that an earth dtar had been found 
worthy of her life treasures. The softened glory upon the 
manly brow, the deep proud tenderness of his flashing eye, 
that of all that gathered and applauding throng, saw only 
that fond and loving woman. All told the tde the artist 
wished to tdl without the word written on the im- 
mortd sky in liquid golden stars, quivering and mdt- 
ing, as though but for an instant ; and they had not 
been there without that word "eotHpieie." In clear 
legible heart-words was written that woman's creed. 

One shadow more, to paint, if possible, more rividly the 
ine&ble tendemess of the strong and manly mouth, a 
stronger light upon the woman's brow — *' Conquered and 
conquering," written beneath the picture, and Estelle de 
Croissy, removing the blinds, let the sunli^t stream upon 
the room. 

She bent forward from her window and looked upon 
the outer world, and a sound, as of very mockery, seemed 
to thrill to her soul ; the listless, vain, empty throng 
gathered at that early hour round the Ai^^d in the streets 
to her left, the lasy students lounging upon the banks, 
the shallow outside of Paris life, seemed to flash upon 
and sink down into her whole bring with a sickening 
hollow sound. 

Just then, when soul and body were alike overwrought; 
just then, when one word of sympathy and tendemess 
would have been like Eve's voice in Paradise ; just then 
it was that all the voices of her soul blended with all 
snrrounding things to whisper that Estelle de Croissy was 
" done." 

She leant her forehead upon the cold iron bar across 
the window, and large drops of agonv fell from her brow 
and hair ; just then the college bell, the palace docks, 
and all the docks around strack out the hour of twdve. 
She rose up to go ; that sound recalled her to the duties 
of the day ; die redosed the shutters, and without 
another glance npon the finished picture, she passed 
downward through the little garden, and locked the gate 
upon her home. 

Aimee Derienne had been working in her own enthn- 
dastic way since the day she had met Estelle de Croissy in 
the gardens ; had been working at various things — at house- 
hold matters, at the old broderie designs, growing daily more 
wearisome and tedious ; yet they must be done, for they 
brought bread — a necessity too pressing to be disregarded. 

None the less did she love that Uttle garret-room where 
she returned each evening to her fond, toiling mother, 
because she had left behind her things more beimtiful and 
high ; — that mother whose wonderful love and tendemess 
gave her svmpathies, intuitive and intense, in all that 
rdated to ner child, such as her narrow intdlect held no 
key for. How Aimee loved to talk to her of the new 
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de Criossf, tonimg to Aixnfc's mother, "Yoa miift 
forego for the present a little of the gain your child'i 
talent brings ; she mnst have six jears for stndy. The 
fhtore will reward yon for the sacrifice." 

Pnziled by the request of the stranger, strack by her 
haughty yet gracious bearing, Madame Devienne was 
silent for a time. Her character was simple and unpre- 
tending, as her face and dress bespoke. It was a difficult, 
strange matter placed before her thus suddenly: she 
needdl time to arrange her thoughts. They were poor, 
rery poor, she said to herself; this broderie stall was their 
sole support ; she worked hard, had done so for years, to 
secure some slender " dot ** (that ambition of all IVench 
mothers), when her child's marriage time should come. 
Madame Devienne had always thought Aim^ endowed 
with wonderftil talent ; had glowed in secret exultation 
oyer the rough but to her superb copies of weeping 
Madonnas and suffering Christs, that adorned their one 
garret, but barely fttmidied otherwise ; but never till this 
moment had the idea been suggested to her that this 
talent needed help, development, time. 

" Mother, motner, let me go witii this lady," burst out 
Aim^, suddenly, changing from the dead psleness of 
suspense to a sudden crimson flush ; " let me go," she 
continued, and her eyes were radiantly imploring. " I 
will work at the designs at night ; you shall be as comfort- 
able and happy as you are now ; but let me go and learn 
all that I have so longed to know, all that will make me 
so happy. Now I am so miserable, because I cannot do 
the thing that is in me for want of power ; mother, love 
me, and let me go." 

" Does it need so much love to make a sacrifice like 
this P" said the lady ; " not more at least, my friend, than 
your mother's heart can make. Aim^ must attend the 
school of design five hours for five days in the week. This 
will suffice for the present ; more study will be necessary 
as the time advances. Think of it well ; she has genius, 
and all that you can do for her in outwaid things will not 
atone for the suflering it will cost her to check its pro- 
gress. This talent for designing, this love of the beautiful, 
tiiis craving after what is high and noble, is to her the 
expression of Ood's will concerning her ; and if you pre- 
vent her obedience, or strive to divert her mind to other 
things, you commit a sin fiur more grievous than if you 
neglectttl your masses and confession for all the coming 
years of Hfe. Think of all this ; think of your love and 
duty to your child. I will come here and know your 
answer to-morrow." 

"Take her this minute, now — always," said the 
woman, starting up, as, with her eyes full of tears, she 
took both the lady's hands. " The holy Virgin forgive 
me if any bad or selfish thoughts were in my heart ; but 
I know how hard poverty is to bear, and I have been 
tiying all my lifb to save her from what I have known ; 
but t can work harder still:" and the woman drew 
closer to her the fond, glad girl. 

Traversing a few small streets, holding Aim^ by the 
hand, Mdlle. de Croissy stopped at last before a large 
substantial building, with the national fiag above it. As 
she entered, Aim^ found herself in the midst of a group 
of young girls of aU ages ; some were spending the lunch- 
hour in merry recreation, some in walking arm-in-arm 
about the little garden, while some half-dosen were taking 
portraits of their companions. All ceased their employ- 
ment as Mdlle. Esteue entered ; her name was on every 
lip, whispered low and lovingly. 

She ascended one fiight of stairs, still holding Aim^ 
by the hand, and stopped outside the baize folding-doors, 
desiring her to read what was written in large legible 
characters upon the wall. They were the rules, enforcing 
punctual attendance at the school at ten o'clock and three, 
the doors being closed after either of these hours. Per- 
fect silence also was enforced, and the artist spoke with 



seom of tbose who thought it gmd and dever to 
gress the latter rule. 

"Work earnestly," she said; "work fidthfbUj,, as 
many here have done, whose names you may have heard, 
and whose course hegOL bere ; strive not to do mrt, hat ta 
be an ariiit, — a new divine revealer of God's txnth to 
man." 

She then passed up the long class, empfy now of 
scholars, whose various drawings lay on the stools, wait- 
ing for thesr re-entrance; and desiring Aim^ to wine 
her name at the desk of the iotu-maitreue, she passed 
finally into a smaller room, s^arated from the other by 
green sweeping curtains. To Aim^ the withdrawing oif 
tiiese curtains seemed to unveil Paradise. Among all the 
finest busts from the antique, noblest statues, copies from 
the first sculptors ; among all these long-envied treasnrea, 
and the means of making them her own, the young girl 
stood bewildered. For, lining the walls up to the very 
ceiling, hung copies of these busts and statues, snd to 
Aimfe these gave a joy almost as delicious as the (»iginals. 
She saw they were faithful renderings, too, for attached 
to each was written, Orand prix ihon$ieur, Frix dm 
prtmUr, or Second series; and at the comer, for certain 
sign of its worth, was the bold decided autograph of 
" £stelle de Croissy." 

Then it fiashed over her in whose presence she stood— 
that name that she had reverenced so long ia silence, 
^towhom even men gave reverence. 

The artist spoke not for a moment, she was watehix^ 
in silence the rapid changes that spread over Aimee's &ee. 
She dared not yet reveal Aim^ to herself; better for time 
and life to do Uieir work. She spoke quietly. 

" You will begin with this," turning to profile a grand 
colossal head : " if you have the talent and peraereraiice I 
hope to see in you, you will soon conquer all the rest." 

She placed before Aim^, with her own hands, the 
paper, charcoal, and the board, and in a few broad lines 
gave the outline of the bust. 

" Sketch thus," she said, efiadng it as quickly ; " boldly 
and fesrlessly grasping the whole idea at once ; this done, 
proceed with the minutest carefiilness to follow evoy 
detail ; beware of carelessness ; remember the great 
master whose work stands before you; in all humility 
and faithfulness try to understand and copy it." 

But large, hot tears were frOling on her hand from ' 
Aim^'s eyes : '* I am not worthy, oh lady ; do not hope 
it," she whispered, in a broken voice. " I can never do 
anything that will reward your wonderful goodness ; why, 
why have you brought me here?" 

" We shall see whether I have done right or wrong ; 
whether my idea of what you may become was a vain fancy 
in me, or a message to be followed. Prove your worth by 
your diligence, and let not your work be done here mott 
heartily than home duties, less interesting perhaps, but 
not less sacred. I shall see you every thud day; in 
the mean time pay diligent attention to the instnictions 
you receive." 

She passed out by a little door to the left of Aim^. 
and now thronging through the great clsss the scholars 
came in numbers. A strange medley it was that gathered 
to this gratuitous school of design, not more diversified 
in dress and feature than in intent and feeling. Ther 
entered merrily enough, attired for the most part in s 
queer, black blouse frilling below the knee ; some loung- 
ing wearily to their places, joking idly with their compa- 
nions, wandering from drawing to drawing, not sitting to 
their own till the last instant. Some ha&-doxen entered 
the room where Aimee sat, not daring to lift her eyes, 
but sketching nervously. They just glanced at her, and 
then gathered round a lovely bust, so placed as to admit of 
their all drawing from it. One or two commenced 
work, the rest chatted and laughed in a low, merry 
tone. There was din and confusion all round, moving of 
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stools and deskB, and loud damooring for paper, lames, 
and pencils. 

" Silence !" rang through the room, and a dead silence 
followed. All the girls commenced work, and Aimee 
with the rest, and with the i*e8t she laid by her drawing at 
three o'clock, and retnmed homewards, pausing by the 
broderie stall to relieve her glad heart of some of its 
gladness to her prond, fond mother. Each morning 
through the lovely gardens — for her home lay on the other 
side, — ^Aimee passed to the school of design up through the 
long chestnnt avenue, past the terrace, and the fountaiUj 
and the dock upon the palace front, drinking in the deli- 
cious sight and scent of flowers, whose beauty changed 
every day to intenser beauty as the summer time went on, 
mingling with and purifying her dreams. Each shrub 
and flower, each vase and pillar she knew ; all had a sepa- 
rate life ioT her, but, above all, the bowering trees had a 
message to her bounding heart. Such friends they were ; 
she knew each one as she passed lightly over the dancing 
shadows they threw at her feetTfor greeting. 

On she toiled, looking for each blessed third day's 
glimpse of Mdlle. Estelle. The artist gave her her lesson 
with the other puxiils, but otherwise there was no sign of 
the deep and tender link between them. It was better 
so ; better for Aim^ to love art for art's pure sake alone; 
better to toil in solitude and even uncertainty, than for 
praise or too much consdousness to take the childhood 
from her art life. She worked and she wondered, and 
thanked God for the new life, and the dream at her heart 
went on. 



CHAPTER II. 

Wttr the sweet flowers beneath her window, smiling in 
the sunlight, which she had carefully shut out from her- 
self by shutters, blinds, and curtains, Estelle de Croissy 
worked on alone in her silent studio ; that studio which 
looked out upon the Luxembourg, where she had worked 
for years, noting frt>m her window the summer's progress 
and the winter's havoc among the trees and flowers there. 
Pale, intent, and motionless she worked there stiU, in 
colour corpse-like, compared with the long black robe 
flowing loosdy to her feet. No colour save in the thick 
hair of passionate brown that dustered about her head 
and temples. In the brow slightly knit, iu the steady 
burning flame of the omniscient eye, on the pale mouu 
dosed in its stem chisding, there was written a sentence 
of awful moment to herself. 

Three pictures lay upon the canvas, separated from. 
each other by mountful mdting clouds of grey. 

In the flrst, at midnight, by dim lamp-light a young 
girl kndt beside an dtiu* with brow serene and strong ; 
on her right sweet angels dustered, and on their brow 
was written " Ix)ve — Hope — life— Joy." Above her, 
' struggling to float earthwards, struggling against the 
, strength of demons iron-dad, a pde human face was 
seen, and a pale human hand hdd out to her a scroll, on 
which was written, " Art — ^Truth — ^Purity — ^through toil, 
agony and soirow." AU fond and cherishing those loving 
angels looked, their eyes and lips breathing soft sQvery 
Boxmds of joy ; but in the attitude of the young girl, with 
one hand pressed convulsLvdy on a cross, on which was 
sculptured the greatest human worker in his last agony, 
the other stretching upward to grasp the scroll, her 
answer was spoken. She had chosen truth and purity, 
letting the delidons, winning hopes of earth go by. AS\. 
young, all full of rich and possible life, all hoping, all 
defying, her choice for life was made. 

And in the second, in a silent room, when years had 
aged tiiat £ace, and sorrow had drunk the crimson from 
the lip— when the dreamy hope and sdf-sustaining con- 
sciousness had left the eye, terrible in its stem glance 
onwards— >upon the brow was the same changelessness, the 
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same r^nant earth-defying purpose. It was an artist's 
studio that second picture drew. Upon the walls the 
artist's soul was painted in its life-blood; but (lie starving 
artist's pictures were unsold ; poverty was in that room, 
damp, bare, save of work tools; poverty was on that 
lone and wasted figure, but wealtli — ^the wealth of God- 
like purpose and endurance — ^in the soul. 

Again a brighter vision burst upon the view; the whole 
world seemed gathered upon boundless space, under a sky 
too pure to veU the heavens. Two thrones rose towering 
above the multitude, two white, pure thrones. An angd 
floated downward from the sky holding two crowns of 
stars. He placed the one upon the broad-browed majes- 
tic head of the man, purple dad and king-like, that sat 
upon the throne ; towards whom, leaning with one knee 
slightly bent, the brow veiled, with her hand uplifted to 
take this final crown, the figure that had kndt in girl- 
hood by the altar while regiBteiing her vow to trath, — 
that had struggled through agony, poverty, and ceasdess 
toil, — that had taken in the right of genius aU crowns and 
gifts of earth ; now bent in acknowledgment — speechless 
but most doquent — ^that an earth dtar had been found 
worthy of her life treasures. The softened glory upon the 
manly brow, the deep proud tenderness of his flashing eye, 
that of all that gathered and applauding throng, saw only 
that fond and loving woman. All told the tde the artist 
wished to tell without the word written on the im- 
mortal sky in liquid golden stars, quivering and mdt- 
ing, as though but for an instant ; and they had not 
bcffin there without that word "complete" In dear 
legible heart-words was written that woman's creed. 

One shadow more, to paint, if possible, more vividly the 
ine£bble tenderness of the strong aud manly mouth, a 
stronger light upon the woman's brow — *' Conquered and 
conquering," written beneath the picture, and Estdle de 
Croissy, removing the blinds, let the sunlight stream upon 
the room. 

She bent forward from her window and looked upon 
the outer world, and a sound, as of very mockery, seemed 
to thrill to her soul ; the listless, vain, empty throng 
gathered at that early hour round the et^ie in the streets 
to her left, the lacy students lounging upon the banks, 
the diallow outside of Paris life, seemed to flash upon 
and sink down into her whole bdng with a sickening 
hollow sound. 

Just then, when soul and body were alike overwrought; 
just then, when one word of sympathy and tenderness 
would have been like Eve's voice in Paradise ; just then 
it was that all the voices of her soul blended with all 
surrounding things to whisper that Estelle de Croissy was 
" alone." 

She leant her forehead upon the cold iron bar across 
the window, and large drops of agony fdl from her brow 
and hair ; just tlien the college bell, the palace docks, 
and all the clocks around struck out the hour of twdve. 
She rose up to go ; that sound recalled her to the duties 
of the day ; she redosed the shutters, and without 
another slance upon the finished picture, she passed 
downward through the little garden, and locked the gate 
upon her home. 

Aim^ Devienne had been working in her own enthu* 
siastic way since the day she had met Estdle de Croissy in 
the gardens ; had been working at various things — at house- 
hold matters, at tlie old broderie designs,growing daily more 
wearisome and tedious ; yet they must be done, for thev 
brought bread — a necessity too pressing to be disregarded. 

None the less did she love that little garret-room where 
she returned each evening to her fond, toiling mother, 
because she had left behind her things more beautiful and 
high ; — that mother whose wonderful love and tenderness 
gave her sympathies, intuitive and intense, in all that 
related to her child, such as her narrow intdlect hdd no 
key for. How Aimee loved to talk to her of the new 
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yon treated with reoUen oontempt the pretennoaf of 
Jones'a Infantine Eliiir Vita, and Williams's Qaadrnply- 
disfciUed Essence : and your infant still lives 1 

Seriously, the only thing, as far as we can judge, in- 
dispensable in connection with nine-tenths of the articles 
thos forced on oar notice is, that they should have an all 
but unpronounceable name, manufactured by the proprie- 
tor of the indispensable article on the same principle as 
those ingenionaly-contriYed little cases offered to emigrants, 
which in the limited space of three feet by two and a half, 
contain a complete outfit for a small colony— -everything in 
fact that emigrant heart could desire, from a bedstead 
down to a button-hook. So these names seem designed to 
famish you with the fullest information as to the material, 
size, shape, and uses of the newly-invented indispensable 
in question. It has often puzzled us to divine where men 
who cannot correctly pronounce the distinctive appella- 
tions of their own curiously-wrought bantlings, have 
succeeded in finding the godfsthers or godmothers who 
gave them those names. But to come to figures of a 
different kind from those we have hitherto been employ- 
ing : — From our own private statistics, we find that, in spite 
of the false pretensions of a host of ambitious aspirants to 
the same honour, there are not more than eighty-seven 
patterns of shirts of which each one can justly claim the 
distinction of being " the only correctly-fitting shirt." 

It is extremely distressing to a man possessed of the 
minutest portion of philanthropic fiseling consistent with 
humanity, who knows that in order to preserve the feet 
free from corns, bunions, callosities, &c. &c. it is indis- 
pensably necessary to wear the anatomico-lastic, plastic, 
elastic shoe or boot, to meet crowds of his fellow-men 
painfully making their way along in ordinary boots and 
shoes. But they do it, and will do it. Fortunately, 
however, there are some few people who are not insensi- 
ble to the charms of the charmers. There are those who 
surround themselves with the novelties of each season. 
Not a coat, an umbrella or parasol, a trowser-strap or hat, 
escapes their notice. They have eyes for every new teles- 
cope, microscope, and stereoscope, ears for each patent 
flutina or concertina, and money for each newly-registered 
porte'wumnaie. Let them but hear that anything is in- 
dispensable, and straightway to them it becomes so. Tom 
Shirley is a specimen of this class of people, though 
scarcely a fair one, perhaps, as he carries his patronage of 
the novel in discovery, invention, and manufiieture, further 
than any one else we ever met with. 

Tom's early days were spent in a sort of white slavery 
as clerk to }aa uncle, a butcher, who practised, and com- 
pelled his nephew to practise, a system of rigid economy 
which enabled the old man at his death to leave Tom a 
very handsome estate. 

The young man, as is usually the case with those 
situated as he is, attaches an undue importance and value 
to conveniences to which he has been unaccustomed, and 
seems determined, by surrounding himself with supa^ni- 
ties now, to make amends for any privations he may have 
endured in former times. Seeing Tom only when he is in 
what he considers safe company, yon might regard him as a 
very forward young man, rather over-dressed ; in short, a 
compound of front and shurt-iront ; but this air of well-bred 
ease of manner is merely assumed, and, in fiict, he is so con- 
scious of his own deficiencies of breeding and taste, and so 
extremely sensitive to ridicule, that in good society he is 
deferential enough, and in reality is, in a great measure, 
governed by his servants and tradesmen. 'Tis as good as 
an old faroe, and better than a modem one, to see and 
hear Tom's valet addressing him. If Edwards wishes 
his master to wear any new article of dress, or to procure 
a fresh preparation for hair, teeth, or skin, frx)m his 
friend's the perfumer or chemist, a gentle hint usually 
effects his object. Should Tom, however, as he has been 
known to do, prove for a moment refractory, the mildest 



intinuation that Lord Saymore wears or uses it, or tbat 
no gentleman's toilet ia complete without it, at once 
elicits an order to procure the indispensably supcrflooos 
appendage. In oonsequence of hu almoat onlimited i 
indulgence of this passion for possessing evoTthing bear- I 
ing &e reconunendation of novelty of invention, tito 
good-sized apartments in Tom's suite of chambers, oeco- 
pied as lumber-rooms, might serve as no oontemptihie 
nucleus for a polytechnic museum. A row of lamps, 
comprising almost every variety of construction, from the 
simpler to the more complex, presents sn admirable illns- 
tration of the development theory. Trowser-straps, of 
materials, shapes, and principles innumerable, fill up oat 
shelf. Long-silenced alarums lie scattered around. Vi^avk- 
out remains of patented and beprized inventions seem to 
blush over their lately-vaunted claims to durability. Di^ 
jointed skeletons, irretrievably damaged spedmens of 
ingenious pieces of mechanism, whose culminating point 
of exoellenoe was wlulom asserted to be a simplicity of 
construction rendering necessity of repair impossible, are 
there slowly consummating their fate. Bat time would 
fiul us were we to attempt to draw up an inventory of the 
contents of these " curiosity shops." In this collection 
it is amusing enough to observe how many articles bow 
falling under the category of useless, superfluous, were in 
their day the useful, the indispensable. The things maj 
be as wonderful, as good — in short, as paiemi as ever, but 
they are out of favour. It is dear there is fashion in 
these things, and the newest cut carries tha day. There 
they lay ; present appearances in too many cases sad] j 
belying former pretensions, and many a jm pltu uUta 
tossed contemptuously aside as the first rode attempt of 
an unskilled age. 

We never saw this ridiculous propensity so frvely in* 
dulged as recently on occasion of Tom's going fh>m home 
for a month. Such an extraordinary accumulation of in- 
dispensables as then was formed we hope never again to 
see. He was going to Wales for a summer trip, but 
had he contemplated a tour of the world in general, with 
special and protracted visits to the torrid zone and the 
arctic regions, he could scarcdy have made greater pre- 
paration for his personal safety and comfort. What his 
secret conception of Wales and the WeUh may have been 
we know not, but judging frx>m his outfit he must hare 
been impressed with the idea that he was bidding adieu 
to the civilized world, and going to reside among friendly 
savages, well-disposeid, indeed, but unable to provide i 
their guest with aught save the barest necessaries of life. 
His tradesmen, by this time pretty well acquainted with 
his failing, had emptied their stores before him, and re- 
coDunended to his notice, we verily believe, every article 
that traveller could need were he starting on a life-loDg 
journey. This was convenient ; that saved a world ol 
trouble ; these were universally used ; and those were osed 
only by gentlemen of the first taste. Some things were 
forced on him as common and others as uncommon, but 
all agreed in being " indispensable." His dressiog- 
case, one expressly adapted to the requirements of a tra- 
veller, was a mystery and a puzzle till you were let into 
its secrets, and a treat when you were enlightened. Ib 
soaps it was particularly rich ; in hair-unguents it boasted 
a wonderful variety ; but in brushes — in brushes it was 
unrivalled. Here the maker shone, and seemed to hsTe 
thrown his soul into his business. So many shi^Ms and 
qualities for various uses reminded one of an East IndisD 
establishment, in which the servant who brings in yoor 
boots deigns not to cany out your slippers. Not to enter 
into detaOs, we may sa^ that Tom seemed to have a sepa- 
rate brush for every hair in his head, whiskers, and beard. 
Each tooth and each nail, too, might, in like manner, , 
claim its own particular brush. It appeared, indeed,* < 
mild case of profieaLatite to mar the brightness and to 
dirtnrb the ordsr of the contents of this manreUons case 
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hj patting them to any me. Bat if Tom's dressing-ease 
was a wonder, his poiimanteaa was a miracle— of art ; it 

was a but it defies description, even with the aid of 

wood-cut illustrations. It was, in short, a complete little 
universe. If the dressing-case were a multum in paroo, 
the portmanteau was a plurimum in minimo. It was at 
once capadous and compact, complete and commodious : 
its conception grand, its execution elaborate. It was a 
work of genius and taste, and it required a man of genius 
and taste rightly to appreciate its beauty and value. 
We, in common with many of our equally careless fellow- 
mortals, had frequently seen it exposed in a sort of minia- 
ture Crystal Palace in one of the principal thoroaghiares, 
but we had passed it by as an or^nary article. Now we 
were alive to its elegance and utility, and discovered that 
it was indispensable to the traveller. Pshaw ! we felt that 
we had never pached our wardrobe yet. We had huddled 
our clothes into a trunk or other case, but that was all. 
There it lay spreading out like a continent, when — ^presto! 
reminding us of one of M. Robin's wondrous feats, it 
collapses into a neat little valise. One touch, and again 
it expands and re-assumes its former iair proportions. 
But more of it anon. 

Coverings for his feet and lower extremities Tom had 
provided, from waterproof fishing-boots, some three feet 
high, to the thinnest of bathing-pumps. Upper garments, 
too, he had purchased, of endless variety of shape and 
texture, — some heavy and warm as Russian tar nuntles, 
others light and airy as gossamer webs ; some waterproof, 
to defend him from showers, others with surfiuse imper- 
vious to dust ; here one remarkable for a most fertile crop 
of buttons, there another as remarkable for the absence of 
these appendages, and there one remarkable for nothing at 
all. This coat one would imagine had been constructed 
with a view to show how many pockets could be inserted 
in one such article of dress, that one had clearly suffered 
for its neighbour's greed, as it was totally destitute of 
pockets ; some had won their way by their charming sim- 
l)licity, while others had achieved success on account of 
their complexity; some presented two distinct surfiices, 
being on one side a silk, on the other a doth coat, or now 
a beaver, and anon an alpaca ; others boasted of being at 
once coat and cloak ; while others, again, seemed to be a 
cross between the two, with a point or two of the spencer 
superadded. The very names of these numerous wraps 
might hurry an ordinary philologist into an untimdy 
grave. Then, in addition to these, there were scarfifi, 
plaids, and carriage-rugs ad infinitum^ so that when 
Edwards raised this bale of goods from the fioor, he was 
laden like a pack-horse. 

Tom told me he had met with most difficulty in selecting 
a travelling-cap, so numerous were the rival claimants for 
patronage. Number one bore the bell for warmth and 
softness, desirable qualities in a cap designed for wear 
when wooing the god of dreams in a railway carriage ; 
number two repelled the heaviest and most prolonged 
rain; number three was the lightest; but number four 
aiforded the broadest shade ; number five boasted the most 
elegant shape ; but number six was the newest thing out. 
Tom found it impossible to decide between candidates so 
equally balanced. "Perhaps," suggested the hatter, 
"Mr. Shirley would try them aU, when he might do me 
the fiivonr of telling me which is, on the whole, the best, 
and I could then confidently recommend the one Mr. 
Shirley's taste approves." This last stroke carried Tom 
by storm. An appeal to him to arbitrate in a matter of 
fashion and taste was irresistible ; he was completely over- 
powered by contending emotions, and directed the obse- 
quious and wily tradesman to send all six home. 

Such a collection of head-dregses as Tom now had I 
never saw in one young man's possession before or since. 
Wheu Edwards saw the new comers, he respectfully inti- 
mated that the designer of the portmanteau had provided 



a place for only one cap, and having in vain attempted to 
find any other portion of the exactly-planned case in 
which they might be lodged, they were at last igno- 
minously thnut into a small caipet-bag. 

Tl^e day before Tom left town I went to spend the 
evening with him, and we took a stroll together. He had 
still a few purchases to make, and the articles he then 
bought, together with his previous outlay, must have con- 
siderably relieved his purse of any tendency to plethora. 
Daring our short walk, I observed another indispensable 
superfluity in the shape of an eye-glass, which, like the 
rest of the young bucks, Tom dangled at his waist. He 
was walking along with this little optical delusion stuck 
up to his eye in the absurd prevailing fashion, when I 
directed his attention to a young lady riding past. To 
my great surprise he had to drop hie glass ere he could 
see her. 

When we returned to his chambers, Tom proceeded to 
give me his first address in Wales, and in doing so, 
reached down an inkstand, " the neatest and most con- 
venient thing ever brought out." It worked, or might, 
or should have worked, on the principle of the siphon ; 
but, for some reason, to Tom's excessive annoyance, it 
now refused to work at all, and after several ineffectual 
attempts to pump the ink up from its crystal depths, 
he was obliged to have recourse to a very beautiful gold 
pencU-case of novel eonstruction, which completely 
obviated all the inconveniences complained of in the old 
ever-pointed pencil ; but after screwing it round and round, 
and sliding it up and down for some time, and failing to 
bring matters to a point, he was fain to avail himself of a 
very homely one of mine, which, he confessed, served his 
purpose well enough, although it worked on a well-known 
principle, and was not even the latest patent. 

His portmanteau, too, thcU portmanteau of which we 
have spoken above, sided with the rebels, for on his spaniel 
Vixen (an extraordinary, rough, hairy, or rather bristly, 
animal, apparently something between a porcupine and a 
doormat), following us into the bedroom, Tom, in fun, 
popped her into the said portmanteau, and locked her up. 
Unfortunately, the lock was a newly-invented, duly regis- 
tered one, which opened by some peculiar motion of the 
key, which Tom was unable to effect. He summoned 
Edwards, but alter pushing and pulling, and turning once 
round to the right and half-round to the left, he, too, gave 
in, and was despatched at once to the makers for instrnc- 
tions as to how they were to unlock it. 

Meanwhile, Vix, beginning to suspect a trick, uttered a 
series of short, sharp, snappish barks, which gradually 
mellowed into a long-drawn, whinins; howl, exceedingly 
distressing to hear. To no purpose md Tom cry, " Poor 
Vix, good Vix ;" Vix waxed momentarily more and more 
wrath, scratching and biting the partitions of the port- 
manteui with an energy that promised her speedy libera- 
tion. When Edwards returned and released the captive, 
it was found that she had inflicted such serious ii^jury on 
the walls of her prison, that a new valise ipm " indispen- 
sable." I saw Tom again the next morning, and he had 
directed Edwards to leave out his beaver over-coat for 
travelling, as he thought the morning seemed chilly ; on my 
assuring him that it was warm rather than otherwise, he 
substitated a paletot of medium substance ; but a dark 
cloud happening to cast its shade around, he exchanged 
that for a waterproof garment. In fine, he was perplexed 
with variety, and encumbered with conveniences. With- 
out pretending to accompany him in his travels, we may 
say, in brief, that, after putting himself to a world of 
trouble, disappointment, and annoyance, in repeated essays 
at fin^g opportunities for making use of some of the 
various contrivanees and inventions with which he had 
burthened himself, he at last began to mupect that, in 
reali^, he was putting himself to a great deal of unneces- 
sary inconvenience and making a toil of^a ^pleasure ; and 
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on hia ntorn home I fband he had diaearded not a £bw of 
the muneroaa indiapenaaUe anperfloitiea with which he 
had surrounded himaelf at starting, having disooTered that 
what he had intended for aerrsnts had proved his masters, 
and were, on the whok, more troublesome than nsefol. 



THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS.* 

BWIR, STEELE, AlCD ADDISON. 

Next to the pleasure of hearing Thacherajr's lectures on 
the humorists of the eighteenth centmy, is that of reading 
them. Indeed, we are half of opinion that the latter is 
the greater pleasure of the two. The lectures have clearly 
been written with an eye to publication. Thadceray is 
not an orator, but a writer ; he is not " cut out " for a 
lecturer so much as for a heen-eyed observer and critic. 
His style is that of a cultivated literary man, not that of 
a cultivated talker : and what constitutes the eicellenoe 
of the one style not unfrequently proves an imperfection 
in the other. The speaker addroses the eye and the ear, 
as well as the feelings and intelligence of his auditor ; but 
the writer speaks to the latter only. His style requires 
greater pruning and condensation; whereas the merit of the 
suocessral speaker consists in his fulness and readiness in 
illustration. Few, indeed, have succeeded in both the 
written and spoken styles ; and it is no disparaeement of 
Mr. Thackeray's excellence as a writer to admit that in 
the capacity of a speaker — as at the Manchester Free 
Library opening, — he has broken down. Even as a lec- 
turer, with his written notes before him, we would be 
flattering him to say that he has succeeded any more than 
Emerson did. He has not the graces of delivery, be- 
cause he has not cultivated them ; and the low, monotonous, 
unvaried tone in which his lectures were dcdivered, at 
least in London, caused them to fell comparatively flat 
upon the ears of his audience. It is true tiiey were very 
fully and feshionably attended, as they have also been in 
other large towns and cities in England and America, but 
the main attraction was the man, not the lecturer. These 
feshionable people came to see the author of Vanity Fair 
and l%e Snob Papers ; just as similar crowds went to see 
Emerson. We dare venture to say that the most subtle 
and beautiful thoughts of both writers flew over the heads 
of their audiences, or passed through their ears as mere 
sounds. We must have the thoughts of such men before 
us on the written page, and peruse them quietly over, as 
they were in quiet study elaborated, before we can appre- 
ciate their beauty, or fiJly comprehend their import. 

Thackeray's lectures, then, may be regarded as so many 
Essays on the English humorists ; and excellent essays 
they are. Not so humorous as might have been expected 
-~with but few sallies of liveliness, as the subject might 
have wanranted, — not veiy elaborately critical either, the 
essays are nevertheless f^ of original observation and 
subtle thought, conveyed in pure and graphic English. 
The writer's object has been, to select a few of the salient 
points in the life of each of his heroes, and to hang 
thereon his own moral reflections, after his Vanity Fair 
and Pendennit style. Indeed, the most interesting points 
in the book are those which bring out the individuality of 
Thackeray himself, rather than of the subjects of his 
discourses. 

We have met him in the same field before. The reader 
of hii^ JSimond will remember his clever and characteristic 
sketches of Swift, Addison, and Steele, as drawn in the 
pages of that clever noveL Probably the lectures grew 
out of the reading which he encountered in " cramming " 
for the novel ; or it may be vice versa. Here we have 
the same characters viewed in the same light, but mdre 
after the manner of the essayist. 

* Tk0 Sngtitk Htm&rittt iff the JBiahtttnih Ctwhtrg^Br W. 
H. ThMkeraj. ^ Smith, JSlder, and <^. 



First of all, there is Swift, who is no man's favoiixite, 
and certainly not Thackeray's. Swiit was one of th^e 
most unamiable of men. We are even disposed to qiic&- 
tion whether he is entitled to a place amongst genuiBc 
humorists. What humour he had was iU humour. He 
was a man of keen but heartless intellect ; of wonderfnl 
powers of wit, but it was full of gall and bittemeea. Hia 
pleasantry was all of a painful kind ; it made yon laugh, 
but it was at the expense of those whom it wounded. It 
was a Satanic wit, without a grain of amiability in it ; 
and often it was gross and brutal. " Would we have liked 
to live with Swift ? " asks Thackemy. And his answer is 
the answer of every one of us. No 1 ** If you had been 
his inferior in parts, his equal in mere social station, he 
would have bullied, scorned, and insulted you ; if, unde- 
terred by his great reputation, you had met him like a 
man, he would have quailed before you, and not had the 
pluck to reply, and gone home, and years after wiittea a 
foul epigram about you, watched for you in a sewer, and 
come out to assail you with a coward's blow and a dirty 
bludgeon. If you had been a lord with a blue riband, 
who flattered lus vanity, or could help his ambition, he 
would have been the most delightful company in the world. 
How he would have torn your enemies to pieces for you, 
and made fun of the opposition 1 He says as much of 
himself in one of his letters to Bolingbroke : — ' All my 
endeavours to distinguish myself were only for want of a 
great title and fortune, that I might be used like a lord 
by those who have an opinion of my parts i v>hHher rig hi 
or wrong is no great matter. And so the reputation of 
wit and great learning does the office of a blue riband or 
a ooach and six.' Could there be a greater candour ? It 
is an outlaw who says, ' There are my brains ; with them 
I'll win titles and compete with fortune. There are ray 
bullets ; them I'll turn into gold ; ' and he hears the 
sound of coaches-and-six, takes the road like Macheath, 
and makes society stand and deliver. They are all on 
their knees before him. Down go my lord bi^op's aproo, 
and his grace's blue riband, and my lady's brocade petti- 
coat in tne mud. He eases the one of a living, the other 
of a patent place, the third of a little snug place about 
the court, and gives them over to followers of his own. 
The great prize has not come yet. The coach with the 
mitre and crozier in it, which he intends to have for his 
share, has been delayed on the way firom St. James's ; and 
he waits and waits until nightfall, when his runners come 
and tell him that the coach has taken a different road and 
escaped him. So he fires his pistols into the air with a 
curse, and rides away into his own country." 

TMs is a graphic epitome of Swift's political life, but 
it proceeds on the assumption that everybody knows the 
actual facts, which are briefly these :— ^wift, by the help 
of patronage, was presented to a small church-living at 
Kilroot, in Ireland ; afterwards came over to England, at 
the invitation of his distant relative, Sir William Temple, 
to act as his secretary ; through this connection, he w&s 
next presented with the livings of Laracor and Rathbeg- 
gin, idso in Ireland ; came over again to England, and 
worked as a pamphleteer in the service of the Whigs ; but 
the Whigs neglecting him. Swift went at once over to the 
Tories, and blackguarded his former patrons. The Tories 
feared him rather than liked him ; and they would probably 
have made him a bishop, but for the scurrQity uid foul- 
ness of his writings. They, however, made him Beau of 
St. Patrick's, Dublin, in which capacity, as he himself , 
expressed it, he **died in a rage, Uke a poisoned rat in 
a hole" So much for the political life of the dean. 

As a clergyman, the dean fares no better, judeed by 
Thackeray. His boon companions were Pope and Bdiing- i 
broke, and other men much less decent. His books and 
his talk were full of dirty things, which durst not be 
repeated. Think of his advising Gay, the author of Tie 
JBeggar's Opera — one of the wildest men about town — ^to 
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torn derigymui, and look oat for a seat ou tlu bench. 
The Qneen, the bishops, and the public, with reason mis- 
trusted the religion of such a man. " Ah, man 1 *' exckims 
Thackeray, "you .educated in epicurean Temple's library — 
you, whose fHends were Pope and St. John — what nude 
you swear to fatal vows, and bind yourself to a life>long 
hypocrisy before the heaven which you adored with such 
real wonder, humility, and reverence ? It is my belief 
that Swift suffered frightfully from the consciousness of 
his own scepticism, and that he had bent his pride so fisr 
down as to put his apostasy out to hire. Having put that 
cassock on, it poisoned him: he was strangled in its 
bands ; and he goes through life, tearing, like a man pos- 
sessed with a devil." 

The social character of Swift is next discussed, and a 
few brief but pregnant pages are devoted to his heartless 
and unmanly conduct towards Yarina, Stella^ and Vanessa. 
But, ss we ourselves have recently devoted some consider- 
able space to this particular portion of his life,* we shall 
not venture again to enter upon it here. But we give the 
concluding passage from the lecture, which shows that 
Thackeray has a land word to say even for Swift : — 

" In a note in his biography, Scott says that his friend 
Dr. Tttke, of Dublin, has a lock of Stella's hair, enclosed 
in a paper by Swift, on which are written, in the dean's 
hand, the words * only a woman's hair' An instance, 
says Scott, of the dean's desire to veil his feelings under 
the mask of cynical indifference. 

" See the various notions of critics ! Do those words 
indicate indifference, or an attempt to hide fieelingP Did 
you ever hear or read four words more pathetic ? Only a 
woman's hair, only love, only fidelity, only parity, inno- 
cence, beauty; only the tenderest heart in the world 
stricken and wounded, and passed away now out of reach 
of pangs of hope defeired, love insulted, and pitiless deser- 
tion ; — only that lock of Jiair left : and memory and 
remorse for the guilty, lonely wretch, shuddering on the 
grave of his victim. 

" And yet, to have had so much love, he must have 
given some. Treasures of wit and wisdom, and tenderness 
too, must that man have had locked up in the caverns of 
his gloomy heart, and shown fitfully to one or two whom 
he took in there. But it was not good to visit that place. 
People did not remain there long, and suffered for having 
been there. He shrunk away firom all affection sooner or 
later. Stella and Vanessa both died near him, and away 
from him. He had not heart enough to see them die. 
He broke from his fastest friend, Sheridan ; he shrunk 
away from his fondest admirer. Pope.. His laugh jars 
on one's ears after seven score years. He was always 
alone, alone and gnashing in the darkness, except when 
Stella's sweet smile came and shone upon him. When 
that went, silence and utter night closed over him. An 
immense genius : an awful downfall and ruin 1 " 

Addison and Steele were contemporaries of Swift's, and 
they were men of a for more genial stamp. They were 
humorists in the best sense of the word : they were tender, 
humane, and good men both, though with many threads 
of imperfection in their nature, making us fed all the 
closer an interest in them. For, your " perfect " models 
of men are so much above the average character, that they 
are more apt to escape the general human sympathy than 
men of orcUnary Infirmities like unto ourselves. 

Addison is best known by his Spectator, where he 
shines the brightest and clearest. We believe Montaigne 
to be the father of the periodical essayists, — ^his fsmiuar 
essays having already been translated, and found many, 
we shall not say successful, imitators. The Toiler, 
founded by Steele, led to the ^eetator, in which Addison 
was the principal writer. Hazlitt is disposed to set a 
higher value on the papers in the Toiler than on those in 

* Art. : S»ift, SUUa, and VamtBa, la Ko. 161 of Ibis Jooxnal. 



the Speetatar ; hot this is not the puhUo veardict as to 
their relative merits. In gomg over these old essays, 
which are still delightful reading, we are caiTied suddenly 
back into the life and manners, humours and opinions, oif 
our fore&thers and foremothers of Queen Anne's time,— -> 
to the age of toupees and ftill-bottomed wigs, of hoops 
and paste buddes. We are carried to the theatres, and 
hear the thundering applause of the Trunkmoker in the 
gaUeiy ; listen to a dispute at a tavern on the relative 
merits of the Duke of Marlborough and Marshal Turenne ; 
or we are earned into the count^, and introduced to the 
then life in £ngland,-«to Sir Boser de Coverley, Will 
Wimble, Will Honeycomb, and afi their delightful con- 
temporaries, with whom we at onoe feel at home, as with 
old friends. Steele, it seems, invented Sir Roger, but to 
AddiMu belongs the immortal honour of fully delineating 
the character ; and who that has read can ever forget ,the 
inimitable, nameless g;raees, and the varied traits of nature 
and of old English manners and opinions,— the unpre- 
tending notions and amiable weaknesses — the modesty, 
generosity, hospitality, eccentric whims, all full of boM" 
kommie, of this best of all delineations of the fine 
old English gentleman ? Addison has also written 
sundry prize poems : Caio, a Tragedy ; a book of TraveU, 
Dialogues <m Medals (which fiuled) ; a poem upon 
the victory of Blenheim (which procured him the 
office of the Commissioner of Appeals): but they are 
all as nothing compared with his beautiful papers in 
ihieSpeetaior, Not that he went very deep. He *' tattled," 
but it was delightfully, kindly, and cheerfully. He was 
humorous, sensible, and intelligent: often dzoU and 
arch. He lived much amongst men — was a devoted dub 
frequenter — smoked his pipe at the " Grecian " or the 
" Devil "—paced the 'Change and the Mall— and knew all 
that was going on in the haunts of men. This it is that 
gives such variety to his writings in the Spectator, which 
may be regarded as amongst the best pictures we possess of 
the times that Addison lived in. Thackeray, however, 
does not disguise that Addison had defects. "Addison 
praises Don Saltero (in the Spectator) : Addison praises 
Milton with all his heart, bends his knee, and frankly 
pays homage to that imperial genius. But, between 
these d^rees of men his praise is very scanty. I don't 
think the great Mr. Addison liked young Mr. Pope, the 
pf^ist, much ; I don't think he abused Um. But when 
Mr. Addison's men abused Mr. Pope, I don't think Addi- 
son took his pipe out of his mouth to contradict them." 
The great Mr. Addison also was very fond of wine, and 
he wrote many of his fine religious essays when his devout 
hand was shaking in the morning after libations to the 
purple god over-night. They point out at Holland House 
the room in which he was wont to pace up and down, 
sipping wine from a bottle and glass at either end, during 
the composition of his famous essays. " Swift describes 
Addison in his cups, when Joseph yielded to a temptation 
which Jonathan resisted. Joseph was of a cold nature, 
and needed perhaps the fire of wine to warm his blood. 
If he was a parson — he wore a tye-wig, recollect. A better 
and more Christian man scarcely ever breathed than 
Joseph Addison. If he had not that little (?) weakness 
for wine — ^why, we could scarcdy have found a £udt with 
him, and could not have liked him as we do." On the 
whole, Thackeray fruls to give us a complete idea of Addi- 
son ; and the reader who wishes to know more of this 
writer should go to Maeaulag's Essays for a more lam 
and faithful estimate of his writings and character. It is 
different with Steele, on whose life and career Thackeray 
dwells with a sad interest. This is an exodlent essay, 
and will well repay perusd. 

Stede was bom of Irish parents and was in heart an 
Irishman. When a boy, he was placed in the Charter- 
house School, near Smithfidd, where he ncdved his 
edncation. Though a boy of good parts, he was very 
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idle, and ww maoh whipped. " Bendei betng Terj kind, 
lesy, end good-natnied, this boy went inTariably into 
debt with the tart-woman; ran out of boonda, and entered 
into pecuniary, or rather promtieory engagements with 
the neighbouring loUipop-Tendors and piemen ; exhibited 
an early fondness and eapaoiiy for drinlong rum and sack ; 
and borrowed from all his comrades who had money to 
lend." At school, Joseph Addison was Steele's " head 
boy," and he continued so in after life. Steele ran on 
Addison's messages; fagged for him and blacked his 
shoes : "to be in Joe's company was Dick's greatest plea- 
sure ; and he took a sermon or a caning from his monitor 
with the most boundless reference, aoqoiesoenoe, and 
affection." Such, as Thackeray suspects, was the boy 
Steele ; and so afterwards was the man. 

Steele and Addison both studied together at Oiford, 
firom which Steele suddenly ran away to enlist in the 
Duke of Ormood's troop of Horse Guards, while the 
brilliant prize-man Joseph set out on his travels on a 
handsome pension. Steele was afterwards made a comet, 
and we next find him a captain in Locas's Fusileers. 
While serving in this capacity he wrote his ChritHan 
Bero ; and while engaged in this devout work, Steele 
was deep in debt, in drink, and in all the follies of the 
town. Dick, Uie rake, was very much Uughed at by his 
brother officers for his pains ; for, as ThaclDeray observes, 
" a theologian in liquor is not a respectable object, and a 
hermit, though he may be out at elbows, must not be in 
debt to his tailor." Dick was always drinking and re- 
penting ; whimpering over his fhulties, but running off 
from his wife at every opportunity to go and join the 
jolly fellows at the " Rose." 

Steele was appointed gazetteer, which brought him in a 
good living ; nevertheless he was always in debt and 
haunted by duns. He took to comedy-writing, and 
succeeded wonderfully, though his hand shook from the 
effects of the drink. He prospered still more, being 
appointed to the lucrative office of Commissioner of 
Stamps : yet debts went on accumulating. He was next 
made Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton Court, 
a justice of the peace for Middlesex, and raised to the 
honour of knighthood by George I. Sir Richard Steele 
was no richer a man than plain Dick. He was too fond 
of a jolly life to love home ; and yet he seems to have 
loved his wives (for he had two at different periods of his 
life) very affectionately. Mr. Thackeray has explored a 
large mass of Steele's correspondence with his secdndwife, 
which exhibits his domestic character in a very pleasing 
light. But when we find the facts of his life so much at 
variance with his professions as contained in these letters, 
we feel rather in doubt about their real meaning. A rake 
who could write The Chrisiian HerOy could equally pen 
these letters. But Thackeray is more generous. He 
really loves Steele, and delights to draw the veil over his 
infirmities. He is much less sparing in the case of Swift. 
He says : — 

' ** There are some 400 of these letters of Dick Steele to 
his wife, which that thrifty woman preserved accurately, 
and which could have been written out for her and her 
alone. They contain details of the business, pleasure, 
quarrels, reconciliations of the pair; they have all the 
genuineness of conversation ; they are as artless as a child's 
prattle, and as confidential as a curtain-lecture. Some are 
written from the printing-office, where he is waiting for 
the proof-sheets of his Oaxette or his Toiler; some are 
written from the tavern, whence he promises to come to 
his wife ** within a pint of wine," ana where he has given 
a rendezvous to a friend or a money-lender; some are 
composed in a high state of vicious excitement, when his 
head is fiustered with Burgundy and his heart abounds with 
amorous warmth for his darling Prue ; some are under the 
influence of the dismal headache and repentance next 
morning ; some, alas I are firom the lock-up house, where 



the lawyers have impounded him, and where he is waitiag 
for baiL We trace many years of the poor fellow's career 
in these letters." Poor feUow ! 

Steele took a handsome house on his leoond marrisfie, 
set up a chariot and pair, and sometimes four hoTses, for 
his lady, and a riding-horse for himself. He paid, or 
promised to pay, his barber £50 a year, — for he weat 
abroad in a large blaok-buckled periwig, which mast hsre 
cost somebody fifty guineas, and needed n deal of dresstoi^. 
Besides his pay from his public offices, Steele also divv 
an income frt>m estates in Barbadoes, which belonged to 
his first wife, as well as from the property of his lened 
wife. Yet he was constantly in debt to the barber, tlie 
baker, and the shoemaker, and had never a day's peace 
from duns. The Christian hero and late captain in Lacs9% 
was afraid of the dirtiest sheriff's officer. Steele boii(^t 
a house at Hampton, on which Addison advanced \m 
money on a mortgage of it ; but Dick paying no interest, 
Addison sold the house, and paid him over the bslaace 
after deducting his own principal. Steele then took a 
much larger and. finer house in Bloomsbury Square, aad 
in a short time he had a body-guard of sheriffii' ofileers 
in constant attendance — even waiting on his guests 1 Snrh 
was the kind of career of this reckless yet ever good- 
humoured fellow. He was an unusual favourite, the beit 
of good company, the most brilliant of talkera, the keenest 
of wits, the most genial of natures. His writings are 
charming because of their naturalneBs. In them he is u < 
tender and soft as a woman. The grossneas of his life '\i 
never reflected there; but there is sympathy with the 
good, encouragement to the stmgglmg. and advice for the 
erring. Yet could not Steele apply one word of his own 
good counsel to himself. Steele respected the fsmaie 
character more than any writer of his time. He paid the ' 
finest compliment to a woman that perhaps ever was 
offered. He said of a lady, justly celebrated and admired : 
" To have loved her toae a liberal education" Steele's 
papers in the Taller will always be admired for the virid 
fradmess with which they bring before us the very soul 
and body of the times of our ancestors. As for Steele's 
errors, they were many ; but, as Thackeray says of him. 
taken as a whole, " I own to liking Dick Steele the man, 
and Dick Steele the author, much better than much better i 
men and much better authors." 



THE ICE CROP. 

loE in summer time has been a luxury enjoyed by only 
the wealthy classes of this country, until a very recent 
period. Any one passing along the London thoroughfare^ 
may now see " Pxnnt Ioes" announced in many windows. 
Penny ice-shops abound along the New-road; and on a 
bright summer's day, when panting along the heated 
pavement, a penny cannot be better spent than on & 
cooling, refrigerating, refipcshing " Penny ioe." There is 
one shop down in Hungerford Market where we have often 
ei^oyed the delioacv, amidst a throng of boys and men of 
aU conditions ; and half of our enjoyment has been to 
watch the immense gusto with which the penny customers 
sipped their frozen strawberry or lemon cream. Youriee 
is a real temperance treat ; and we have obsored maor 
working men calling for their penny ice who otherwiae 
would have been calling for a glass of hidf-and-half. 

We owe the populiurixing of this luxury amongst as 
chiefiy to the Americans, and to the care with which they 
cultivate their ice crop. The summers in the States are 
intensely hot, and there ioe has come to be regarded sa 
almost a necessary of life. In New York, waggon loads 
of ice cream may be seen in the streets, beset bj 
boys and girls, all having in their hot moutiis their 
halfpenny-worths of iced strawberry or vanilla ; nor are 
the ghisses much smaller, nor is the cream inferior to 
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those of Oimt«r or Veref, at twelve times the price. 
Gart-loails of ice are carried through the American sireete, 
from which the delicious article is sold in immense quan- 
tities, at the rate of ahout a shilling the hundred weight. 

The large demand for ice in the home market, and the 
profits derived from the traffic, induced the acute Americans 
to turn their attention to the foreign market. The winter, 
be it known, is as freezing in America as the summer is 
hot; and there being vast fresh-water lakes in the 
northern part of the States, a ready and abundant supply 
is always close at hand. The most &vourite of these 
sources is the Wenham Lake, a sheet of water situate in 
a hollow of the mountains in New Hampshire, which is 
supplied by pure springs, which issue from its rocky 
bottom. The water is thus remarkably pure, and the rays 
of the snn being almost shut out by the steepness and 
height of the adjoining mountains, the water speedily 
freezes in the winter season to a great depth. Wenham 
Lake is also very favourably situated in another respect. 
It is near to the sea coast, being about eighteen miles to 
the north-east of Boston, with which it is connected by 
means of a railway, so that loads of ice can easUy be con- 
veyed and shipped away from thence to foreign countries. 

The foreign ice trade of America was at first of very 
small amount. It began at Boston in 1805 ; and the first 
experimenter with a cargo of ice was a man named Tudor. 
He shipped his first cargo of 130 tons to Martinique -, but 
it proved a fiulure. He afterwards tried Jamaica, Cuba, 
and the cities in the southern States, but with little better 
success. Still the trade must have made some progress ; 
for we find that in 1832, twenty-seven years after Tudor's 
first venture, 4,352 tons of ice were shipped from Boston. 
Coming down to 1847, fifteen years later, we find the 
quantity exported amounting to 74,478 tons ; and since then 
the trade has rapidly incroised. It is now understood ; 
and there is a number of large merchants who devote 
themselves to the trade, and transact a large business. 
They have extensive ice-houses along the wharfs, capable 
of containing inmiense quantities ; and many ships, fitted 
up especially for the trafiic, are constantly engaged in 
conveying the produce to the home as well as foreign 
markets. As we find from the Ameriean Almanac^ the 
value of the ice exported in 1850 amounted to upwards of 
100,000 dollars. The Wenham Lake Ice Company are 
by far the largest exporters of the produce: having 
possession of this perennial fountain of perhaps the purest 
spring-water in the world, their ice is deservedly in very 
great request both at home and abroad. Some idea of the 
extensive consumption of ice in America may be formed 
from the fact that in Boston alone about 50,000 tons are 
consumed yearly — a larger quantity than is used through- 
out all England! But, if these "penny ice" shops of 
ours extend, doubtless the consumption amongst us wiU 
rapidly increase; and ice may come to be regarded as 
much a necessary of life in households, as beer and tea 
now are. 

Such being the importance of the American ice trade, 
great pains are taken with the cultivation, the reaping, 
and the housing of the crop, in the proper season. Of 
course this is in winter. And after a hard frt>st, aU hands 
are set to work in the neighbourhood of an American ice- 
farm to cut and store the crop with the least possible 
delay, as a sudden change in the weather might destroy 
the firnits of their labour. 

Let the reader fancy himself at Wenham Lake after a 
night of hard frost. The water is frx»en a fDot thick, 
and then the harvesters forthwith set to work. The 
labourers begin by ruling the ice into squares of about 
twenty-one inches. This is done by a small and exceed- 
ingly sharp plough, which cuts along the solid mass, 
throwing up a glittering snow-dust as it advances. This 
Une, which is several inches in depth, serves as a guide to 
a machine drawn by horses, caUed a marker, which 



traversing beside it, cuts two parallel lines, twenty-one 
inches apart, on either side of the centre line. Similar 
lines are drawn on the ice, crossed by other lines, until 
the whole surface is marked. An ice-plough, also drawn 
by horses, is then set to work, and the grooves are 
deepened to six inches. This process is carried on over the 
whole surface ; after which the saw is brought into work ; 
one line of square blocks is cut out, after which the re- 
mainder are easily split off by means of the ice-spade, when 
they are then floated out, secured, and housed, in readiness 
for transport by rail to the port of Boston. The whole pro- 
cess is managed with great dexterity, and the system adopted 
for the preservation of the ice, in the timber ice-houses 
(with double waUs, the partitions filled with sawdust), in 
air-tight railroad trucks, in the receiving houses at Boston, 
and lastly on ship-board, are exceedingly ingenious and 
complete. The greatest care is required to preserve the 
ice on shipboard ; first from the warm temperature, but 
especially from the salt air of the sea. Sawdust is the 
prmcipal agent employed, being placed in considerable 
quantities between the ice and the skin of the vessel. The 
hatches are also tightly battened down, and made as 
impervious to the air as possible. It is not impossible 
that before long fresh meat may be sent firom America to 
England in these ice-vessels, as the intense cold of the ice 
would serve to keep the meat perfectly sweet and fresh for 
almost any length of time. 

Such is the ice trade, — ^a remarkable result of com- 
mercial activity, which is so ready to push itself into all 
regions, and to provide a supply wherever there is a 
demand. But, indeed, the plentiful supply of Wenham 
Lake ice has itself produced the demand. There is no 
doubt that we owe our penny ices to the enterprise of the 
American Wenham Lake Ice Company ; and but for their 
enterprise, ices in England would still be the luxury of the 
wealliiier classes. ^ 

The company stores its ice in London, in the dry arches 
supporting the Waterloo-road, the builders of which never 
could have dreamt that they would ever be turned to the 
purpose of storing American frozen water, carried across 
the ocean to cool the palates of heated London boys and 
girls in the dog-days. 



SHELLEY'S MIDNIGHT ADVEITTUBE. 

The poet Shelley, while living in Wales, at a cottage in 
Caernarvonshire, one night met with the following frightful 
adventure, according to his own account : — At midnight, 
sitting alone in his study on the ground-fioor, he heard a 
noise at the window, saw one of the shutters gradually un« 
closed, and a hand advanced into the room armed with a 
pistol. The muzzle was directed towards him, the aim 
taken, the weapon cocked, and the trigger drawn. The 
trigger missed fire. Shelley, with that personal courage 
which particularly distinguished him, rushed out in or£r 
to discover and seize the assassin. As he was in the act 
of passing through the outer door, at the entrance of an 
avenue leading into the garden, he found himself face to 
face with the rufifian, whose pistol missed fire a second 
time. This opponent he described as a short, stout, 
powerful man. Shelley, though slightly built, was tall, 
and though incapable of supporting much fatigue, and 
seeming evidently weak, had the faculty in certain mo- 
ments of evoking extraordinary powers, and concentrating 
all his energies to a given point. This singular pheno- 
menon, which has been noticed in others, he displayed on 
this occasion ; and it made the aggressor and Shelley no 
unequal match. It was a contest between mind and 
matter — ^between intellectual and brute force. After long 
and painfiol wrestling, the victory was fast declaring itself 
for moral courage, which his antagonist perceiving, extri- 
cated himself from his grasp, darted into the grounds, and 
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disappeared among the ahrubbeiy. SheOer made a depo- 
sitioii the next day befote the magistrate, Mr. Maddocka, 
of these fiicts. Ar attempt to murder caused a great sen- 
sation in that part of the principality, where not even a 
robbery had taken place for several years. No solution 
could be found for the enigma ; and the opinion generally 
was, that the whole was a nightmare — ^a horrid dnam, the 
effect of an overheated imagination. The savage wUdness 
of the scenery — ^the entire isolation of the place-— the pro- 
found metaphysical speculations in whidi Shelley was 
absorbed — ^the want of sound and wholesome reading, and 
the ungeniality of his eompanions (for he had one besides 
his wife, a spinster of a certain age for a humble com- 
panion to her) — ^all combined to foster his natural bent 
for the visionary, and confirm Mr. Maddock's idea, that 
the events of that horrible night were a delusion. 

THB MAir AT HOMB. 

A person may be highly estimable oil the whole, nay, 
amiable, as neighbour, fnend, housemate — ^in short, in idl 
the concentric circles of attachment, save only the last 
and inmost ; and yet, from how many causes, be estranged 
from the highest perfection in this 1 Pride, coldness, or 
fiistidiottsness of nature, worldly cares, an anxious or 
ambitious disposition, a passion for display, a sullen 
temper, one or the other, too often proves " the dead fly 
in the compost of spices," and any one is enough to unfit 
it for the precious calm of unction. For some mighty 
good sort of people, too, there is not seldom a sort of 
saturnine, or, if you will, ursine vanity, that keeps itself 
alive by sucking the paws of its own self-importanoe. 
And as this high sense, or rather sensation, of their own 
value, is for the most part grounded on negative qualities, 
so they have no better means of preserving the same but 
by ne^tives, that is, by not doing or saying anything that 
might be put down for fond, silly, or nonsensical, or (to 
use their own phrase), by never forgetting tkenuelvee, 
which some of their acquaintances are uncharitable enough 
to think the most worthless object they could be employed 
in remembering. The same effect is produced in thou- 
sands by the too general insensibility to a very important 
truth ; this, namdy, that the Miseet of human life is 
made up of large masses, each separated from the other 
by eertain intervals. One year, the death of a child ; 
years after, a failure in trade ; after another longer or 
shorter interval, a daughter may have married unhappily ; 
in flJl but the singularly unfortunate, the integral parts 
that compose the sum total of the unhappiness of man's 
life, are easily counted, and distinctly remembered. The 
Happiness of life, on the contrary, is made up of minute 
fractions, the little soon-forgotten charities of a kiss, a 
smile, a kind look, a heartfelt compliment in the disguise 
of playful raillery, and the countless other infinitesimals 
of pleasurable thought and genial feeling. — l}r, Soardman^ 

IBI8H WHITB LIES. 

I am ready to admit that I have often heard Irishmen 
say the thing that was not ; oftener, certainly, than I have 
heard Englishmen or Scotsmen say it ; but I cannot, on 
my own authority, accuse them of tdling a downright 
intentional lie more frequently than other people. An 
Irishman's slips are more the sudden expression of 
emotional feeling than lies — ^bounces, white-lies, at most : 
they spring from the same intellectual source as his wit, 
his buUs, and his ftm, and have a close alliance with the 
quick genialty and kindness of his heart. His impulsive 
nature makes him speak before he has had time to think, 
and hence he often speaks wrong ; his eager desire to 
oblige, to assent, to favour, overpowers for the moment 
the perception or recollection of all opposing fiicts ; and 
hence he often says gee when he should say no, or no 



when he should say yea. But give Paddy time to tlii&k, 
and to become calm, and to bridle his ikncy, and he wOI 
speak as truly and wisely as another man : when the froth 
has had time to subside, the genuine liqnor will be foaid 
below. I can, at least, say that I have practically found 
this to be the case ; and I propound my theoiywith cod- 
fidenoe, as one capable of washing out this blot, at least, 
frt>m poor Paddy's escutcheon. That an Irishman can, 
and sometimes does, tell downright. Intentional, moUred 
lies, which no theory but that of cowardice or wickedness 
can explain, is, no doubt, too true ; that he does so more 
frequently than other men I can neither of my knovled^ 
assert or deny ; but I honestly believe that the chief part 
of his alleged misdoings in this way — that part which kaa 
attached to him the evil reputation he bears— maj be 
easily and justly explained, ud explained away, on the 
simple psychological hypothesis given above. — Dr. Forbes' t 
Memoraidumi^ 



AWAY TO THE FIELDS. 

Pallid stragglers for a meal! 

Dwelling where earth's sky is darkened, 
If a love for flowers ye feel. 

If to birds ye e'er have barkened. 
Leave one summer hour your labour. 
Let the hedgerow be your neighbour : 

Although weary, yet be merry. 
Life has little we can spare ; 

Lest we lose it, let us use it. 
Naught will slay so soon as Care. 

Leave the crowded city's din. 

Leave your reeb'ng lanes and alleys, 
Hower-besweetened air to win. 

Breathed in hay-bescattered valleys ; 
Leave behind your present sorrow. 
Though ye fSare the worse to-morrow. 

Present pleasure is a treasure 
Far before the future's dreams ; 

Never leaves us, ever weafes us, 
Happy mem'ry's cheering gleams. 

Let us stroll along the grass. 

Or sit beneath the trees' cool shading ; 
Mark humming insects as they pass. 

Or children through wild daisies wading. 
All the earth with life is budding, 
Bainbow tints the bright fields studding. 

Is there breast then is not blest then. 
Even spite its weight of woe P 

Joy may blossom in the bosom. 
If the right seed we but sow. 

Sorrow well I know must weep. 

Ah ! but must she weep for ever ? 
Is our path an endless steep ? 

Rest we in green places never ? 
Pleasure needs but a beginning ; 
Joy is always worth the winning. 

Thou art wisest, thou who prixest 
Little pleasures cheaply won ; 

Naught is sweeter than fair Nature, 
Grass beneath, above us sun. 

William DvfHii. 

Printed by Cox (Brotben) ft Wtxcav, 74-76, G»»t Quw" i 
Street, London ; and pabliabed bj OhabXiBS Cook, at ut« 
(MBoe of the Joamal, S, Baqnet Court, Fleet Street. 
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AN AWFUL VISITOR. 
Mou thu > fcu ago, «e pdntcd out the stead; pro- 
gma of the cholen tomrdi England, tad urged the 
■ilaption of meullre* for iU prereatioD. The cholera hu 
H come, and fiodi lu u nanel naprepend. Ai on th« 
a former oecwioiia on which it Tinted lu, it breaks out 
emidit poisoDoiu dBnTU and Teeking ■bomiiutiDas. 

IS to punish ni lor our peaceful 
dirt which we permit to accumukte 

J8, in our sticeta, end sbont onr towns. Where it 
broke out before, it breaks out now — in the filthiest 
plaMs, ia the ntdghboorhood of ceupoob and obstructed 
druns, in dwelliugi about which there are no druna at 

iu pliit«a uncleancd by the tenants and neglected by 
the landlords, in tovina where the local authorities have 
jted DO adequate measures for its piercntiou. The 
dirt and rtCuie which aie still pFnniltcd to accniuulaU in 
back yards and private streets, the nigbtmen's yards and 
the sUughtdhouses, the crammed buryiag-gronnds still 

>ed in moat of our large towns, all are invitations to 
the cholera to " emne, and welcome." 

And the cholera Aia come. Now, as before, we shall 
observe a new lifta in^iaed into local boards of health, 

re >ueh exist ; aud, under the pressure of present 
dread, we aball observe the boatility of property owners 

le farmation of boards of health give way to the awful 
necessity of the time ; and then there will be scouring, 

lime-washing, and laniaval of nuisances, and pro- 
posals to drain and sewer long-neglected places. And 

1 sums of money will be oolleded, and prayen will 
be offered up that the pestilenee be stayed^ and the 
'rra, uUdi gloomily stalking ocroaa the land, and 
destroying its tens of thousands, will again wing its silent 
way to other shorea, again to course round the earth, 
again to come upon ns, and most probably again to find us 
unprepared ! 

The cbotOK has come ^ong its dd and now fitmiliar 
route. From its home in India, it paned into Persia ; 
then pasang to the north, it occupied Bnssia, where it 

[nttted [be most fiigbttnl ratagea amongst its dirty 

undreued population. It raged long round Moscow 
and FeteTsbnrg, and then Iflok a course weatward and 
northward. It spread into Prussian Poland, Hudfoiaed 
over to Copenhagen ; then it took a xig'iag course to 
Himburg, from whence, as on tormer ooCBsioni, it has 
passed over to England. And now it ia amnngsl ns, what 
■ iobcdoneP 



For years past, tbe Board of Health has been in- 
defatjgably urging the adoption of measures to cleanse 
and purify our towns, so as to prerent the recurrence of 
typhus and cholera. They have bean tealonsly snpported 
by men of authority and inHuence in many places, but 
they have almost everywhere bad to struggle against the 
indiflerence, if not the positive hostility of the public. 
Actire agitations haie been got op in some towns to pre- 
vent tbe formatiDn of boards of health, and the improve- 
nent of the sanitary condi^on of towns. The bugbear 
has been " rates." Let us have typhus and cholera — was 
virtually the conclnsion of these obstructors — ratber than 
pay rates fiir the cleansing and sewering oC our towns. 
And in a for larger number of instances the indifference 
of the public led to the same result. Nothing was di 
nothing is yet doing ; and now cholera Las come. 

The publie, which dreaded rates in the huur of health 
and prosperity, must now submit to pay them in the time 
of disease and adversity. Cholera never comes bu 
imposes heavy bordcns upon us, which we cannot sb 
off. It causes us a severe national loss m the lives which 
it destroys, and that too at a time when men's labour is 
of more value in England than it has ever before been. 
It thus diminishes to a serious eitent the productive 
wealth of the eonntry. But tbii is not all. It makes 
many widows and orphans, which fall to be maintained 
out of the rates. It breaks many benefit dubs, whose 
siek members are thrown upon the pnblic for support. 
And what is more, instead of making men more religious, 
it spreads demondiution amongst the community. This, 
however, we cannot stop to prove. 

One thing has been clearly demonstrated, that cholera, 
like typhus fever, is preventihle. The hannts of tbe one 
are also tbe bannta of tke other ; and where, by improved 
drainage and cleanliness, typhus has been banished, the 
drcomstances are removed which &vanr the production 
of choleiB. And the only succeufU mode of counteract- 
ing both diseases is to prevent them by sanitary arrange- 
ments. When they have come, the docton must deal 
with them ; but before they come, it is the busincas and 
duty of the municipal and local authoritiei to take u 
snres for their prevention. And wherever these diss 
do appear, they may be set down to the neglect, loiinesa, 
indifference — we had almost said beartlessness — of the 
governing authorities as well as often of the individual 
suffn«rs themselves. 

All medical testimony is to the effeot, that typhus and 
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cholera are preventible dueaaes. They hatmt certain 
roots ; they come back to the same home, and snatch 
their victims from the same bed. In nmneroos instances, 
during its two previons visits, the cholera first speared 
in precisely the same spots. The first case that occorred 
at Leith in 1848, took place in the very same honae from 
whence the epidemic of 1832 started in Scotland. It 
was the same at PoUockshaws, — ^the first victim, on both 
occasions, dying on the same bed. In the metropoHa, 
the first cases have always appeared in Bermondsey, dosa 
to the same stagnant ditch. At Oiford, the first case, in 
botii visits, was in the connty gaol. Medical men, noting 
the ftmlness of certain sites, can predict with almiost cer- 
tainty — " If the cholera comes, it will break out here." 
Before cholera appeared in 1832, the medicfd oflicer of 
the Whitechapel Union, speaking of a certain nndrained 
putrid spot, said, "I predicted that this would be one 
of its strongholds." Eighteen cases occorred in that 
locality. In like manner the medical officer at Oxford 
predicted in what precise house cholera would first show 
itself in Uxbridge, and the first cases that occurred were 
in that very house, to the dangerous condition of which 
he had previously called the attention of the local autho- 
rities, but without effect. In fkct, these endemics are 
confined to partienlar places and districts, whieh msy be 
aoeuntdy defined upon a mafi aai thiiv an eartain 
districts — those that we well drained and deanscd — into 
whieh they nevar pass. When the poison of miasmaU 
and impure air is concentrated, no constitution, even the 
most robust, can resist it ; and the strong as well as the 
weak are stricken down. Those who are subject to the 
influence of the miasmata, are as helpless and deJtenceless 
as sheep placed for the shmghter. 

The Legislature has recognised the practicability of the 
removal and preventioa of the conditions which give rise 
to cholera and tyjAns, and enacted pontive provisions for 
the accomplishment of this object. We submit, there- 
fore, that the local authorities of all districts are respon- 
sible for the proper performance of the duty of preven- 
tion, and they are guilty of " unlawful omission," when 
they have neglected to adopt the requisite measures for 
the prevention of disease. And when we reflect that, on 
the testnnony of distinguished medical men, the great 
mass of the people of this country lose neariy one-half of 
the natural penod of their lives through such neglect, 
the responsibility assumes quite an awful aspect. But the 
public at large are not tmMciently impressed with a 
tense of the importance of sanitary arrangements^ else 
they would enforce the observance of the laws by their 
local admilii&trators. Were any town council or board of 
guardians to distribute arsenic in packets and compd the 
peepla to swidiow the poison, the outcry would he pro- 
digioos, and they woon be coerced summarily enough. 
And yet the effiscts of firal air, the resntt of bad dndnaga 
or no drainage at all, are certainly as destructive to hunua 
life as arseaic or opium. Buft the people as yet do not 
suMciently know this, or if they know it, they act as if 
they were ignorant of the fact. 

Ifhereverthere are cesspools, stagnant gutters, anddStches, 
the subsoil of towns becomes saturated with the fbul 
moisture ; Ifte earth is thoroughly tainted, uid poisonous 
vaponirs riae out finm it into tiie air, which the inhabit* 
auite are eon^wUed to breathe ; besides, the liquid poison 
^cfcoiatee into the wells and polkles the water, which^ 
m many districts, the inhabitants are under the necessity 
of driiddng. In such placed the destruction of human 
life is great in proportion to the foulness of the surface, 
and the want of drainage of the soil. It is easy to un- 
derstand how this should be so, when we consider the use 
which we make of the poisoned air arising frsta such soil. 
BraatUsg is a momentary act with every individnal, and 
if there are noxious matten containad in tiat air which 
we draw into our hmgs, they are absorbed and carried 



directly into the system. The extent to wbieh sael 
poisonous ingredients, suspended in the air, may poucs 
the blood, may be understood when it la emiaideral thai 
in the space of every twenty-four houn, an adnlt person 
bfsathea thirty-six hogsheads of air ; that there pass st 
tile same time through the lungs, to be braaght iirtt* 
contact with this bulk of air, twaD^-fbur hogakeads tA 
blaod ; and ttat the vdocity of the ciroalatian is ao grea* 
^at the whole rums of the blood ia enrried niand the 
body IB one minute 1 K thesa fhcts were dnly poaderal 
there wantd be a mwh more general afpveoutMn, both 
on the pttt of individnah and of loeal aiithonCiea» of thv 
importanea to life and health of the purity ef the air 
which surrounds us. 

But we do not escape the penalty of negleet bitam%c 
of our ignorance. Whether we know the cause of it or 
not, the breathing of foul air induces typhus and cixdera. 
Unless we learn to live in accordance wtth the lava of 
nature and of Gtid, these laws will be avenged on us for 
our habitual violation of them. We hanre a free dkoice 
given us. On the one hand thaee ia obedience and beakh. 
and all the numberless blessings and privileges which go 
with it ; and on the other, there is neglect and its in- 
fi^ble conseqneneee, which no human power ean lii% 
avert : and these are dietaia^ death, paapatei, Imb of pr«>- 
perty, igaonnce, oeaaaeBieK, cnme. 

Let nsi therefore — ^reused to peniatent energy by this 
third visitation of our awfiil foe, — endeavour to amst his 
progress by inereased cleanliness, by better drainage, by 
purer water, by more temperate living, and make war 
against dirt and foulness of all kinds, 8weepi)ag than aw«T 
uttcriy — ^now and honcefbrward. 



NAPOLEON AND SIR HUDSON LOWE, 

No man of modem times has been more written aboat 
than Napoleon. As the greatest conqueror of our era, be 
has obtained that engrossing share of public aitentioD 
which conquerors never foil to secure, in the early part 
of the present century, Napoleon was an objeet of general 
fbar and abhorrence in Bngland, as weB aa thnragheut 
I^irope. His armies had overraa half the oonttteatt cod 
the greatest capitals had opened their gates to him as 
victor. His ambition aad thirst fw conquest were boud- 
less : his genius as a warrior was unquestionably great ; 
and nis success for a time was almost unparalkled. But 
he never excited love : it was always fear. The Frmch 
ftdmired him, becatise he fed their national vanity and 
tunbition. By the people of all other natrons he was 
^breaded and hated. 

His iUl was mote sadden thai had beam his riaa. He 
was precqittated i^rooi the ramttit of power into a priaoa 
on a lenely rock in the oeeaa, with Sir Hudson Lowa ibr 
his keeper. This sudden reverse in his fortonea excited 
a sympathy for Niqpoleon, which otherwise he woold 
never have secured. As time passed by, his atrodtia 
Were forgotten in the splendour ot his military aehiere- 
ments ; and a sympathy was excited in fhnrar of Napoleon 
the prisoner, whieh had been denied to NapoleoB the 
conqueror. 

1^ ^evemment el Britain haa been sefureiy Warned 
for lumng condeaned Napoleon to his ooafiaemeat in 
St. Helena. We cannot share in this view. NuKdeon 
had been the great scourge of Europe — ^made it a human 
shambles — crushed every will adverse to his own — ^trodden 
down niidonalities everywhere — ^was a fbe to peace and 
independence, and set all laws at defiance. It was for the 
bendtt of htunankind that such a man's powers of mis- 
chief should be restrained; bat it was naiinrtunate, fior 
Britain's own sake, tiiat she shoidd have been mada the 
instrument of his ci^vity. Had it been oommitted to 
Russia, Prussia, or Austria, to take charge of him, the 
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probtbilities an* that lie would bAve beea mnoh lesB 
aenifiiUy deali with. 

Dr. Ghuuiiiig, in liii able and learching Msrotiiiy of 
the character of Napoleon, remarke — " We are not only 
miAUe to see the wrong done to Ni^leon in sending him 
to St. Helen% bat we oaonot muster up mach aympathy 
for the inooavenieaeea and privationa which he cadued 
there. Our qrmpathieB in thia particular are wayward 
and witractaUeu When we woidd carry them to that 
eotitary ielaad, and fiiaten them on the iUoatnoas victim 
of Britiah ennity, they will not tany there, hot take 
their fli^^t aoroei the Mediterranean to Ja&» and acrow 
the Atlantie to the phitform where the Doe d'Enghien 
waa ehot, to the priaon of Tonesaint, and to the fieUa of 
battle where thooeaodi at hie hiddiag lay weltering in 
blood. When we strive to fix oiir thoughts npon the 
aiiieringa of the injured hero, other and more terrible 
aufferinga, of whieh ha was the canae^ rash npon ns ; and 
his complaints, however loud and aagry, are drowned by 
groaaa and exeerationsi which fill our ear fhmi every 
region whidi he traversed. We have no tears to spare 
for faUen greatness, when that greatness was founded on 
crime, and reared by loroe and perfidy. We rsaerve them 
for those on whose niin it rose. We keep our empathies 
for one nee, for human natore in its hunbler forms, for 
the impoverished peasant, the widowed mother, the 
ridated virgin; and we are even perverse enooglh to 
r^oiee, thai the oeean has a prison*house where the 
acithotf of thoee miseries mav be safoly lodged. Bona- 
parte's history is to ns too solemn, the wrongs for which 
humanity and freedom arraign him are too flagrant, to 
alibw us to play the part of aentimentalista around his 
grave at St. Htdena." 

Bat even Dr. Channing was ef opimon that Orsat 
Britain treeted Napoleon with " unwarrantaUe, because 
unnecessary severity'' at St. Helena. And the only 
iDstance of this severe treatment which he cites, is the 
refusal of the Britiah government to acknowledge or 
address Napoleon as "Emperor." But Britain never, 
even in the height ef his power, acknowledged Napoleon 
to be emperor. And if at St. Helena, Britain had 
acknowledged him as " Emperor of the French," in what 
light was Louis XVIII. then the reigning monarch at 
Paris, to be regarded ? To have reeogiused the e^itive as 
an emperor, would have been folse in point of foct (for he 
hsd himself abdicated his empire at Fontainblean), and at 
varianoe with the etiquette of nations. It wo^ have 
been but as a mockoy so to have ad<lrp^sed him. Yet on 
such points did Ni^oleon eonctiva grounds of mortal 
offiBttce against Sir Hudson Lowe and the British govern- 
ment, which broke out in angry quendousnsss from time 
to tina. " He versiated," saya Lamastine, " with an 
affoetsAiott whieh his flattevers eonaider heroie, but which 
history will judge as pverile, beeausa it ia a miseoneeption 
of his foirtone in exacting the titka of emperor and 
majesty, whicb England, never having aekneiwtedged the 
empire, was not officially bound to give him. He appealed 
to heaven and earth against tins breach of etiquette. He 
dictated notee on thia trifle, as he would have done ontiie 
conquest « the loss of Europe I" 

It has been said of some great man, that his last aet in 
hfo was hia greatset, and that in natiiing did he acquit 
himself so grwidly ss in taking his Isst foiewell to sll his 
greatness. But of N^>oIeon it must be said that his last 
acts were his meanest; and that, in being power, he lost 
character and dignity. Ha was unequal to the task of 
bearing adversity with patience. He ouarrdled with it, 
as if it had been a haman offnce, and aid not acruple to 
resort to quibble, and trick, and misrepresentation, to 
make men believe he was the victim of malice and perse- 
cotiDn. ¥rhen told of his destination for St. Helena, he 
vowed he would never go there alive : he threatened to 
kill himself. MadaUM Bertrand gave !out that he had a 



quantity of laaidamwi by him for the purpose. He dis- 
cussed the subject of suicide with Las Casas, justi^^iag 
the oontemplated act by averring that "Ids internal 
principles did not oppose any bar to it." But he did not 
take the laudanum : ne was carried to St. Helena. 

Among those who accompanied Ni^leon out of the 
BeUeropktm into the NbrikmmiwUid^ on the latter 
vessel soiling with him to St. Helena, was O'Mear^ the 
surgeon of the Belleropkam, to whom Napoleott had taken 
a l^ng. This O'Meara afterwards published a book, 
entitled A Voice from Si. Belmui, whieh, it now araears, 
was a thoroughly dishonest and lying book, — foU of mis- 
representation and oalnmay, espedailly as oonceroed Sir 
Hudson Lowe, the governor of St. Helena, to whoee 
particular charge Napoleon was committed. 

Napoleon landed at St. Helena on the 16th of Ootober, 
1816 ; and Sir Hudaon Lowe arrived there to enter on 
the dtttiea of his office on the 14th of April following. 
The office was one of great deUeaey and diffienUy, r»> 
quiring vigilance, firmneas, and fidelity. Lowe was 
selected for the post of governor becanae he was a tried 
man. He had served with honour in various io^rtant 
oapadtiea — ^in Corsica, in Spain and Portugsl, in Egypt, 
in Germany, and in the Low Countries. Sir JohnMoore, 
the future hero of Corunna, onee said to Lowe, when in 
Egypt, " Lowe, when you're at the outpoota^ I always feet 
sure of a good night'a rest." He waa alBo a wdl-educated 
man, and spoke Ireneh perfoetly. Sir Hudson Lowe has 
been ealled " the gaoler of Napoleon," and certainly aU 
associations belonging to gaolera are anything but agree- 
able. The business and duty certain^ was, to keep a 
strict watch over Napoleon, and prevent him escapmg 
from St. Helena as he had before escaped from Elba. 
Sach were his orders, and he acted up to them ; but it 
was a hard and hateful offiee. 

O'Meara and all who have written about Napoleon's 
captivity, have left the impression on the reader's mind, 
that Sir Hudson Lowe harassed his distingushed prisoner 
with visits of surveillance, worried him with rcsulations, 
and provoked him by useless restrictions. The foct, 
however, now comes out, in the book just published by 
Mr. Forsyth,* that daring the six years of Napoleon's 
captivity. Sir Hadson Lowe had only five interviews with 
his prisoner. 

Napoleon insisted on being still recognised as the 
Emperor of France, and addressed as "Your Imperial 
Miyesty }" whereas the governor was instructed not to 
recogniee the title, or to addreas him otherwise than as 
General Boni^arte. This aeema to have been the nuda 
ground of quvrel between the prisoner and his gadcr, as 
it had been while Sir George Cockbnm kept watch ever 
Nap^een previous to the arrival of Sir Hudaon. At the 
first interview, Nwoleon waa comparatively courteous to 
the new arrival, though be eaid to him, " Sir, yon hove 
ooDmuuidad brigands,' — alluding to Sir Hudson's former 
eommand of the Corsiesn rangers in the British servioa. 
But Napoleon's oompenions snd servants were for more 
vimlsnt in their tone, and treated the governor with 
insolence, such as fow man could bear. Had Nsfoleon 
not been so entirely under their influence, the probabi^ 
is, that we should have heard nothing of Snr Hudson^ 
alleged oold-blooded eraelty to his prisoner. They were 
always on the wateh for groiaida of oiFence ; and eaeh 
time the governor spoke of Napolson as " General Bona- 
parte," they resented it ss a personal wrong, and vitupe- 
rated him by every foul name which they could rake 19 
from the French vocabulary, — ea&iog bun spy, poGco- 
agent, inquisitor, gaoler, br^^and, and assassin. Napoleon 
himsdf nicknamed him " Cain," and was never done 

* Mittmy qfAe CUfiivUg ofNapoUon ai St. Selena, From 
the "Letten and Joarnsli of the late Sir Hndaoa Lows Ukd 
Ofllcisl Dooomeiits not before made pablio—By W. Forayth, 
M.A. Svolfc Murray. 
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abasing him. The governor had, it seems, a forbidding 
eovntenanee ; but, as Montholon afterwards confessed to 
Itieatenaat-eolond Jaekson, when in Fnnce, after his 
letoni teom exile,— "Jfim eAer ami, an angel from 
haaren ooold not have pleased ns as governor ii^m Saint 
Helena." 

At the seoond interview, Napoleon protested, in his 
Qsoal waj, against his confinement in the island. He 
was not iho prisoner of the allies ; he had given himself 
np to Engbukd only ; and he had been deceived in the 
eharacter of the English people. " I should have snrren- 
dered myself/' said he, " to the Emperor of Rossia, who 
was my friend, or to the Emperor of Austria, who was 
related to me. There is courage in putting a man to 
death ; bat it is an act of cowudice to let him languish, 
and to poison him in so horrid an island and in so de- 
testable a climate." 

The regulations which Sir Hodson Lowe was required 
to observe as to the safe keeping of his prisoner, must 
nnqnestionably have been of an irritating kmd, — such as 
requiring Napoleon to show himself twice a day, morning 
and evening, or to give some sufficient indication of his 
being withm the house ; the pn^bition of his communi- 
oataon with strangers, except through a third person ; 
jmd the interdiction of visits from strangers, except 
with the governor's sanction. These measures were 
deemed necessary in order to prevent tiie escape of the 
prisoner. Under the oircamstanoes, it was impossible to 
treat him as a free man; and yet as much personal 
flreedom vras allowed him as waa considered compatible 
with his safe-keeping within the island. 

On the materials for the building of a new house ar- 
riving from London, the governor waited on Napoleon 
for his instructions on the subject. Napoleon would not 
speak about the new house, but broke out — " I cannot 
understand the conduct of your government towards me. 
Do they want to kill me ? Are yon come here to be my 
executioner — ^my gaoler? Posterity will judge of the 
way in which I have been treated ; the suiFerings I expe- 
rience will recoil upon your nation. No, sir, I will never 
allow any one to enter the interior of my house, to pene- 
trate into my bedchamber, as yon have ordimd to be 
done. When I heard of your arrival in this island, I 
thought that, as an officer of the army, I should find you 
poii e ssc d of politer manners than the admiral (Sir George 
Cockbum), who, as a naval officer, might have had a 
rougher bearing. I have no finilt to find with his heart. 
But how do you treat me ? It is an insult to invite me 
to dinner, and call me General Bonaparte. I am the 
Emperor Napoleon. Are yon come here to be my execu- 
tioner — my gaoler P " 

At the last interview which took place between the 
governor and Napoleon, the former waited upon him to 
complain of the insolence of Count Bertrand ; Napoleon 
defended his friend, and said " He [Sir Hudson Lowe] 
treats us all as if we were deserters from the Royal Corsi- 
can, or some Italian regiment ; he has insulted Marshal 
Bertrand, and he deserved what the marshal said to him." 
Sir Hudson repeated, it was Bertrand who had insulted 
him, and added, " I am a subject of a free government. 
Every kind of despotism and tyranny I hold in abhor- 
rence, and I will repel every accusation of my conduct in 
this respect as a calumny against him whom it is impos- 
sible to attack with the arms of truth." Nqx>leon re- 
peated his insults in a still grosser form, and the interview 
broke up. This waa the fifth and the last. 

Napoleon himself afterwards confessed to Las Casas, 
that his conduct to the governor was umustifiable. " I 
behaved very ill to him, no doubt," said he, " and no- 
thing but my present situation could excuse me ; but I was 
out of humour and could not help it." And still later, 
when on his death-bed, we are told that Napcdeon ear- 
nestly begged Count Bertrand to use every means in his 



power, consistent with his honour, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with Sir Hudson Lowe ; saying that he hoped he 
would succeed, as he himself alone had been the cause of 
Uie differences between them. This was, at aU events, 
stated by Madame Bertrand to Admiral Lambert ; and 
she added, that her husband was veiy desirous to fulfil 
Napoleon's dying wish. VThen this was made known to 
the governor he instantly determined to bmy the past 
conduct of Bertrand in oblivion, and gladly aceepted the 
profliered reconciliation. Both the Trench eoonts called 
at Plantation House together on the 12th (May, 1821), 
and were there courteously received by the governor. 

In the work under notice, the double-deiling and men- 
daciousness of O'Meara are strikingly exposed. That 
person, while engaged as Napoleon's surgeon, was acting 
as a spy upon his private conduct, and writing everything 
down in letten, which were surreptitiously conveyed to 
England, for the entertainment of certain great folks at 
home. The officials at the Admiralty seem to be seriously 
implicated by the revelations now for the first time made; 
and probably it was to spare these people that Sir Hudson 
Lowe consented to sacrifice his own reputation by post- 
poning the publication of his defence sgainst the dis- 
honouring imputations of O'Mears, Monthdon, and Las 
Casas. It is now thirty yean since 1%€ Voice from 
Saint Helena was published, and it has been read all 
over the world. Sir Hudson Lowe was made oommsnder- 
in-chief of the forces in Ceylon, after he left St. Hdenn; 
and he died in 1844, at the age of seventy-five, leaving 
his family in very poor circumstances. Still he did not 
publish his defence ; though his character was under a 
doud. But his voluminous correspondence was pre- 
served ; and from this Mr. Forsyth has carefully prepared 
the work under notice. The vindication of Sir Hudson 
Lowe is now made ; and posterity will judge him more 
kindly than the past generetion has done. y9e certainly 
think the vindication to be satisfactory and complete. 
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THE PEOPLE'S ARTIST. j 

IS FOUR CHAPTERS. , 

CHAPTES III. 

The session reopened and the school of design recom- 
menced. Longer and more frequent were the lessons of 
Mdlle. Estelle. Instead of the two days a week that it 
had been her custom to attend, often each afternoon found 
her at her post. Each day her noble profile aeemed ' 
more severely chiselled, each day her genius seemed to 
widen. Her frail health and strangely wasted form 
they attributed to her arduous work ; they knew that ' 
she painted in her own studio from eight to twelve each 
morning, that she returned to it at the close of their leason , 
andthat the evening was devoted to dose absorbing study. 
They knew it, becaose Aim^, who was now often with hrr 
loved mistress, had told them so ; and fired with Aim^e's en . 
thusiaam, and the increased assiduity of Mdlle. Estelle, a 
spirit of earnest, patient work penraded aU within those 
quiet walls. Estdle became to them a kind of divinity, a 
character too sacred to be regarded as a problem; else 
there was much in her they did not understand. 

It was at the dose of one afternoon's dass that MdDe. 
de Croissy announced to her first division, consisting of 
about eight pupils, with Aimee at their head, that she 
purposed meeting tiiem once a week at her own studio, 
to enable them to obtain higher and wider knowledgxi 
than the limited rules of the school admitted. 

With what joy the proposal was accepted it may be 
easily conceived, and on the following Wednesday, n± 
half-past three, the atelier overiooldng the gardens of 
the Luxembourg was occupied by those eight young eagrr 
girls. The contrast between herself and them seemed to 
strike Estdle as she entered, her face bright with welcome. 
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but ak I 80 pale beside those radiant flashing forms. She 
saw too that all eyes were directed towards the thick green 
curtain that hid one comer of the aielier from view, bat 
did not quite conceal a large cttnyas, evidently a finished 
picture. It had been a theme of wonder in the academy 
this year, and a theme of sorrow to the eager listeners for 
the dropping of some new speech from her lips, that the 
deep and powerful voice of Estelle de Croissy had remiined 
silent, or had only uttered a few broken sentenoes through 
some clever but unfinished sketches. All knew she luid 
been engaged in dose absorbing toU until the opening of 
the exhibition. Where were the fruits? The same 
question was in the eyes of the children, as she entered, 
and the answer seemed to be behind the curtain. 

" My exhibition next year," she said, turning her face full 
upon the girb, " must refute the charge of i&ness which 
may be attributed to me in the present ; and yon, my young 
disciples, must help me to feel, as perhaps no other means 
can do, that my life has not been all in vain. Yon have 
made progress ; I am satisfied and hopeful for you. You 
have gained all that mere mechanical instruction can give 
you — indeed from unavoidable circumstances you have 
relied too much on that ; now we must see what talent, 
deep oontittuonB study may develop in each and all of 
you." 

Opening the doors of a closet behind her, she revealed 
to the astonished girls a perfect humsn skeleton. " Yon 
have hitherto drawn without knowledge the human form ; 
do not now rest till you have obtained a perfect knowledge 
of its construction. It will be difficult, and require intense 
and close application : but remember, no greatness is at- 
tained with ease, and no work can be truly great with 
one part incomplete. It has been a source of trouble to 
me for the last five years that this school of design, of 
which I am the head, affords such limited instruction to 
real aspirants after art. I have desired to obtain for it 
masters for various studies, above all for anatomy. I 
could earnestly have wished that a libraiy had been ap- 
pended to this institution ; for the advance of the hand 
without the head is after all a blind groping in a tangled 
wood. The false views of propriety on the part of some, 
the shortness of allotted funds, and, above all, the scareity 
of brave and helping hands, render the carrjring out of 
this scheme on a large scale as yet impossible ; but feeling 
as I do the absolute necessity to woman of an education 
that a man can without difficulty obtain — knowing 
that it is only by individual exertion and sacrifice that 
national prejudices are overcome, or massive obstacles 
removed, I have determined to begin single-handed the 
work I hoped to have commenced on a grander scale. The 
physical and mental fatigue and suffering that the absence 
of such helps has added to my own career, make my desire 
to avoid like suffering on your part amount to the earnest- 
ness of a prayer. 

" A woman's life and work may 1)0 made bold, grand, 
heroic as a man's, if its aim be God's glory, through her 
spoken message here. To-day, then, in the spirit with 
which the ancient masters worked, with the powerfiilness 
of a Bafaele and the intensity of a Beethoven, in the one 
only true spirit — the spirit of labour — ^let us begin our 
task." 

The girls rose as she ceased speaking, and gathered 
, round her as she stood. All distance was forgotten before 
the simple earnestness of her words \ deep down in the 
soul of each was the divine element of recognition, that 
woke up to dasp and bless a spirit higher, diviner than 
their own. In,heartfclt words they spoke their thanks 
and promises ; Aimee moved beyond all words of speech, 
for in her the artist power was more strongly developed. 

Mdlle. Estelle now took her place at the table, and 
detaching from the skeleton one of the arms, laid it before 
the girls. She sketched concisely but clearly the different 
uses of the various parts of the human form, their relation 



to each other, and the absolute necessity to the painter of 
a perfect aoquaintanee with them ; and then taking the arm 
as the especial lesson for the day, explained fkom several 
books on the subject, and from her own drawings, 
every bone and muscle it contained. When she saw 
that they had taken in a clear idea of the stody they 
were about to ccmmienee, she made them prodnoethe 
last drawing they had done at the sehool. It was of 
an arm. They had been soiprised when she desired 
them to do it, having long left the limba for the entire 
figure; now they saw the reason when she told them 
to bring for the following lesson the same arm in outline, 
with eveiy muscle distinctly drawn and indicated. As 
this was to be acoompliahed with the aid only of the bodt 
she lent them, they felt it would be a difficult task; bvt 
never vow was registered more fiiithfnlly than thein that 
no line or curve should be wanting. So mighty are 
truth and enthusiasm to b^get their like. 

Mdlle. de Croisnr then told them of her intention to 
provide them with Lfe studies, and masters for the varioot 
branches of art, for which bar own time was too limited. 
With glad hearts and beaming countenances they thanked 
and blessed her, and turned from the silent room out into 
the bright evening air. 

As the door of the o/tfiSitfr closed upon those young 
ardent girls, £stelle seated herself by the deserted taUe, 
and slowly and silently turned over one by one the 
sketches she had brought out for them. They bore her 
back into the past, back to her very ehildhood, to that 
richly-furnished room in her father's house, of whieh she 
had made a studio, refining its luxury, poetising it with 
flowers and books, and the quaint chcnee pietarea that 
hong about its walls. Her life there— -the rich passionate 
life of the child-artist — came over her again aa die looked 
upon these drawings and recalled the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the neoeasaiy teaching and models in those days, 
when every difficulty was a joy, so mighty the correspond* 
ing power within her. Then she rMalled the first wave 
of sorrow-^her mother's death, the death of her only 
sympathixing friend; of her fether's after cmdty, his 
opposition to all her plans, his sconi and rage as her pur- 
pose grew firm to devote her life to art ; his vain bnt 
cruel eflbrts to force her to some " splendid match ;" her 
ultimate utter desolation and want of even the neeeasitiea 
of life. All came vividly before her, bnt the memory of 
the sufEsring was not so strong as of the force that over- 
came it all. 

And then she trembled before the reeolleetion of the 
next two years, those two first years of oonseions perfect 
womanhood, in which, for the first time in her life, she 
learnt the sweet bliss of dependenoe on a s tronger power 
than her own ; and yet, though each menuny sent the 
blood from her pale, pale cheeks, she lived vividly, 
greedily over each hour again,— «ver the delicious joy of 
being recognised as a sister artist \v the greatest artist 
of the day ; over each moment, each hour of those two 
years of pure and high companionship. What a boimdlesa 
future, what infinite capabilities, what final achievement. 
And then the blood at her heart host slowly, and she 
knew not why, any more than she had known in those 
terrible snceeedins yean, what she had hoped or ex* 
pected, or what uie had lost ; nothing was definite or 
clear, nothing certain, but that times of madness, of 
phrenxied, consmning madness, were luooeeded by the 
blank reality of life, — dreams broken, visions ernshed, 
hope extinct. Estelle forced herself to look back, forced 
herself to hold that vision of her childish sdf, and that 
other vision, before her eyes ; and then she rose and drew 
aside the curtain i^om the pietnro in the comer of the 
room. She stood calmed before it. Thrangfaoat her life, 
without any borrowed creed or religion of man's making, 
strong as the woman's nature within her had been her 
bounSess trust in God. Changing often in its phase of 
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1)«lief ; not aiwaji itiaBg «Qougk to bring faJmufwi or 
oertaiatj to her haraawd aool } &evar oace had she ocm- 
atimuAf etmoi to free henelf from the oertaiaty of the 
pom above her, aad ol the neceiaity el aUegianoe to it. 
She VtuBw thia, and ahe lOMBibared it ae ahe looked vpoa 
tho fitAmt. She had mo eertaia hope aa eenaecAed with 
her oater hie; iadeed ao ahattered aad to wrong had heea 
hor aoid, that iMMlainiui seemed its highest state. To do 
the work ef eaeh da/, not to let her aoul go into pcrdi- 
tioD, throng^ feableaesa to strive agaiBat the tempter, not 
to gire traUi the lie, in her owa weak bat strogi^ing life, 
this waa her task, thia the werk ahe toiled at everj day. 
No definite ambitioa, no grand sorpassing aeheme. Her 
life-energy had heea too eatiielj drained ; iteaoaroea mask 
be repkniahed before such time eoald eome. She thoa^ 
aneh day-dreams wen peat for ever, aa she kaelt and laid 
thoae aketohea earefolly in the folio, all aneonseioaa that 
the vivid bat ondiaciphned energy tiiat gave theaa birth, 
waa as inforior in straagth to the oidm grandeur of her 
[■ e s e nt lifo aa is the nulmig watsfoll to the ehangelesa 
eternal oeean. 

Aa she oloaed the folio she heard a footstep on the 
stain» and opening the door of her stadio, she started aa 
a greeting voice ssid — 

" la year own horns, BeteQe?" 

" Where yon an ahraya weieome, BmiOe," ahe answered, 
rsoovcring instantly from her anrpiisa. " Have the last 
thne yeara been long to yoa ?" 

" IJiey wiU aeem ao if they have been apent in vain } 
tallmemyfote,EsteQeP" 

*' I will read it yoa," she answered, looking fixedly at 
him, her own eoanteaance deepening in interest as she 
gMsd. 

" I told yon yeara ago that yoar deatiny lay not in my 
hands, bat in your own ; yoa have heea tnie to yoar 
better aalf ; the victory ia adhiovod ; yon have my earnest 
gntalatioB, and God my deepest gntitads for answered 
praywa. Yea, yea," ahe oontiaued, her voieo deepening 
m ite tone, *' coarage haa taken the diaeontent from the 
brow, the irreaolaftion ia gone from yoar month, mind and 
bodr an alike healthier, dee yoa eoald not thnw ap that 
ftaneaa atedfoat gaae to meet €k)d'a annsfaine." 

Fleasan deepened on the eonatenanoe of EauUe aa he 
took both har hands in hia, and aeated himself by her 
side. 

** If I am stronger, Estelle," he aaid, " I have atiength- 
ened in yoar strength. It is for thia hour I havo 
wreatled with my weakness and my indolence. When I 
have strangled to keep my soal pan from debasiag or 
lowering inflaenoea, it waa that I might not tnmble for 
yoar aearehing eye to behold it. Speak to me, Estelle, 
teU me qoiddy if I have worked all in vain." 

" Ton an miataken, BmiUe, in yoar estimate of yoar 

own motivea," aaid latde, fsictly ; " yoa have worked 

bravely and nobly, beeanae yoa were Inuve and noble ; 

yoa know, and have known throogh all thia, that your 

boyiah dnacm of caUjng me yoar own never eoald be 

realiaed. Whea fint yoa poured oat to me yoar bnken 

p a aa i o aate Ion, I pitied and yearned over yoa, and longed 

to give in return aome heln and strengthening to your 

lifo. I aaw yoar powen, bat I also saw yoar feebleness ; 

I knew that daily interooarse with me woaM oaly render 

yea mon weak and feeble ; thenfore, in entin frankness 

I told yoa I woold never surrender ap my life into yoar 

keeping, and bade yoa go to'embodyin some stem rnlity 

what was mersly visionary and onraa^to gather up 

yoar fones to work out a life answering to yoar ideal. 

Yoa have began ; the world echoes with yoar name ; bat 

my heart spoke it first. When I read yoar book I knew 

not of yoar icturn, bat wrote to yoa at Honnee, and, in 

my lettar, spoke mon folly tiian I can say in words the 

dnp admimtion and nspeei it woke ap in my sool tx 
y^a—^'* 



" Bat nothing deq)er, nothing tendoer P" said £mille, 
sadly i ** to what end, then, have I toiled? when ia the 
reward of aaJflferiag ?" 

" la the power and parification of yoar own aoai ; and 
if aa^t of me can avwl for help — the warmest sympathy 
tad friandahip— all that a friend can give,— I wonld that 
yon shaold owe to me. For theone soal-aBion that comes 
not twice to aay, the reqauhes & not be t wee n na. In 
the man mast fie the stnngtli, in the woman the booad- 
lem traat and reverence. Thia I, who have known yoa 
from yoar ehildhood, ooald aot feel for yoa, nor ia the 
kve in your heart for me of the kind that ia fell far no 
other a aeeond time. Yet I believe in thia anion, for evtry 
aool, if eaeh aoal is trne to ite deepest, highect natare — 
when or how the aeeempliahment I know not, God 
knows — and he knows now," she coatinaed, as the sweat 
of agony stood out upon the yoang man's brow, ** how 
my calm voice belies the depth of emotion yoar anguish 
stin in me 1 But, oh I Bnulle, I am past all outward 
aigns of grief, nor dan I give them attcffanee if I eoald. 
It ia by the calmnfsa of the preaent compared to the 
phrenxy, the wasting agony, on my own part, of which 
yoa kaow nothing — ^wMch von could not ahare, — that I 
oige you not to lode deapairingly on hfe. l%tre is no 
agony too large to cope with ; no suffering ttronger than 
tie kuman ml. The fotun Hea all befon yoa ; with a 
present well begaa; it ia all rich — aUposaible: donotdama 
my life with the thoaght that I have dogged yoan."* 

"Yoa have aot, EsteOe; yoa shall not," answered 
Emille, in a low ^ken voice ; " but for yoar power, I 
had rotted in aloth and cardeaaness. Hdp me. bear with 
me yet, that I may conquer tiiia too ; if indeed on earth 
aaoh power of coaqaeat can be foond." 

Ho preaaed her hand in aikace and paaaed from the 
atadio. And she, whose fonataia of tears for her own 
griefe waa dry, mingled paasionate weeping in her pnyera 
for one who had loved her ao fondly, bat who waa too 
weak — ^who himself needed too mach support, — in any 
way to form a stoy for her Isrge and poweifril bat deeply 
onving natare. 

She wept hitter tears ; she had spoken bopefol words, 
bat her own past rose m to aak her if the task ahe had 
given him was posaiblef She thought of her owa 
vain, fearful straggles to blot oat a hope, a memory 
that hung over her yet, and would hang tiH death came t4> 
har : and she asked hersdf if she had a r^ht to demand 
of Bmille an aot she had found impossible. She was 
justified, and she fdt a consciousness of right, though her 
eyes wen too dim then to see the diflionnce in their Hrea. 
And she grieved over the safiering she had inflicted, 
hoping, yet scarcely daring to bdicve, in the salvation 
that would follow. 



CHAFTEB IV. 

What of the new and beaaUfol would the artist-world 
give to ite follows ? was the question on many a Up as 
the time drew on for the opening of the Exhibition. Tn 
Fhoice then ia a larger ajmpathy with young and rising 
talent than in our own name-tied and too ezdnuve Eag- 
land. Let a student, for instance, give sign of talent in 
a crude painting ; he knows that a judgment will not he 
refoaed him, that he will have a fair chance of being eriti- 
ciaed by hia countiymen. It needs not hen a grand name or 
powerM patronage to gain admittance to the eihibilioa 
walla, and notwithstan&g the excess of jealonay and envy 
ever astir among the r^Hy distinguished artiste, they 
an liberal in sympathy and aid towu^ their younger or 
mon obscure brethren. Heace, perhaps, the disappoint- 
ment felt by strangers in the Paris exhibition. £spe-. 
cially in these revolutionary times, many of the greatest 
and best artiste an at this moment sdling their lives for 
bread, without the time or power to work oat any grand 
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or original oompositioii. Oibsn again, whose name is 
made, cease to exhibit, and thns the walls become leas a 
repository of iinidied pictures than a schoolroom or 
workshop, where the different stages of progress and ad- 
vance may be noted. Some of the best productions of 
the day are sure to find their way there, hat in the design 
and accomplishment of the Academy it dUfers somewhat 
from our own. Perhaps it is more generous too. 

It was early morning, between seven and ten o'doek 
on the first day of the opening, when the price of entrance 
(at other times gratis) is fixed at a franc, for the benefit 
of those who would see and study quietly, that a man, 
middle-aged, but with so remarl^alue a countenance that 
every one noticed him as he passed, entered the silent 
rooms. He uncovered his head as he crossed the thresh- 
old, and stood for some minntes silently with folded arms. 
The massive overhanging brow, deep eyes through which 
the soul flashed up more life each moment, the strong 
jaw and firm-set month, bespoke a power strongly at 
variance with the emotion of the moment. His broad 
chest heaved, Ms head was bent upon his breast, and yet 
there was a pity upon his face as glorious as that upon 
the sculptured Christ beside him. Presently he moved 
onwards towards the middle room, and sitting, shaded by 
a tapestry curtain that separated it from an antechamber, 
he ^ed around upon the gathered works of his country- 
iQcn and pupils. His pupil's works were there, wrought 
out while their master was in exfle. 

As he glanced from one to the other, sometimes a 
smile of scorn curled his lip as he traced vice or indolence 
upon a canvas where he knew purer aspirations had been 
breathed in earlier times. And then a flush of pleasure 
would cross his thoughtful brow in recognising elsewhere a 
striving after truth — rare, oh I so rare here — ^ere dashing 
eflisetive painting, great show for little trouble, seems the 
highest aim. 'Hien he would start up, gaze earnestly on 
the pieture, as a mother gazes who strains to recognise 
the features of her long-lost child ; then he would return 
silently to his seat again. 

Unobservant of him in his retreat, two young girls 
entered hand in hand. 

" It is here," said one of them in a whisper, " and we 
are all alone with it.*' She led her compamon a little to 
the left of the open door, and there the exiled artist heard 
the name of Estelle de Croissy spoken as a blessing might 
be said. 

" Oh, Naomi, this seems to me as holv as the blessed 
Virgin's lace ;" and the young enthusiast knelt beside the 
picture and kissed the writing of the name. Then she 
rose, crept softly backwards, her hands falling, folded in 
admiration, too loving for more words. The tears were 
streaming down the face of Aim^ Bevienne, and she did 
not wipe them off as she turned to answer the question — 

" Is Estelle de Croissy known to yon ?" 

" Is my mother known to me, pr God's holy angels?" 
said the girl ; and then she started as she looked into the 
face of the speaker ; she started, and would have spoken, 
but the stranger's hand was on her lips. 

" Not now is the time," he said, "for any to recog- 
nise me, excepting inasmuch as my lif^ may spesk 
through their own. Enough, I have travelled from 
foreign parts at peril of my fiberty, for these three short 
hours, to see how fares my country, and what she yet 
holds of worth for me. Perhaps for more," he added, 
musingly, those intense eyes of his dQating as he gazed 
npon the picture — ** Conquered and conquering." "Tell 
rae of her," he said, drawing Aim^e to him on a seat. 
"Tell me of her life and yours since we parted." 

Again the arms were folded on his breast as he looked 
into the eyes of the man upon the throne, and the pure 
ineflhble loveliness of the woman's fiice seemed to throw 
light upon his brow. There was no resemblance to him- 
self, no external sign of the inspirer of that noble picture ; 



yet as the eager listener catches words spoken for his ear 
alone, so that strange and lonely man possessed a key to 
that sanctuary, shut to all the world besides. 

Thus invited, Aim^ was doqnent upon the theme she 
loved best. She spoke enthusiastically of Estelle's toiling 
lifb in its rigid seclusion, so rich ia its aceomplsahed 
deeds. Many a sweet story, too, of silent help given to 
some poor or snfiering creature, Ae had treasured in her 
heart, and tdHng it in the warn, simple words of love, 
made that tale more beaatiM than any fletion ; rad to 
the artist, knowing the stepsfng, haughty eharaeter of the 
woman, doubly strange. But when Aun^ eame to speak 
of her genius, it was in those dow, solonn worda in 
which we name something superiiuman. Hie young girl 
knew not how much she loved and reverenced this strange 
being, who had filled her own Hfe with such joy, till she 
told it (e the stem gazing listener, who neither spoke nor 
moved till the girl's tale was done ; and then, talang both 
her hands in his, and looking wistftilly down into her 
fboe, he said — 

*' Do you love Eetelle de Okvissy as a woman as mudi 
as you reverence her as an artist P" 

" Love her I" said Aim^, wonderingly ; '*ah, I under- 
stand you," she answered quickly. " Tliere are those 
who talk of Mdlle. EsteUe as of some distant planet, 
grand but unapproachable. It is because they ^iriU not 
know her. There is ray mother, simple, without genius, 
onhr with that deep love in her heart that makes her 
understand everything, has no dread of my beloved mis* 
tress ; and for us, her dass, for whom she is so severe, 
but so good, all that is best and truest in us goes out in 
love to her. 

" It is well, it is well," murmured the artist, musinf^y ; 
" leave me alone this little remaining time, and then I 
must go hence." 

lliat evening, as Estelle de Croissy stood painting at 
her easel, giving an effect of sunset that die had cai^t 
the night before, so ftill of growing poetry that it spread 
its fire over her whole countenance, she felt her heart 
stand still as she listened to a footfall on the stairs. No 
doubt, no dread; a ealm delicious certainty filled her 
mind. Aim^ had told her something of the morning 
talk ; she knew that it was he ! 

The exiled artist entered, and those two, whose destinies 
had been mingling unconsciously, thread by thread and 
Mne by line, through long years of struggling and of suf- 
fering, met in solenm silence, that the angels would not 
break. 

** EsteUe, the hour is come," the strong man spoke 
at lost, and the haughty woman sank into his arms tran- 
quilly, passively as a weary child. 

" I knew it would come," she answered, lifting up her 
beaming fbce, firom which all pain had f^len off ; "I never 
doubted it, though the tarrying was long and bitter — and 
you?" 

" ICy strength was less godlike, and lacked the purity 
of womanhood. No, Estelle, till this morning I believed 
God had doomed me to a lonely, unrequited life." 

" And yet, years ago, you thought not so V* 

" The passion of a young undisciplined heiurt would not 
hove satisfied me, and would have ulighted you. I dared 
not strive to win it, then ; and as you gained more in 
power, as I watched your strength, nerving you for the 
race, and undaunted by every difficulty, so you became to 
me more an equal and, I feared, less a woman. 

" That is the rock on which man splits so often. My 
fife has been fUl of fulurea, full of passages of wrong and 
weakness; but from its pure, deep womanhood it haa 
swerved never. In moving with the world as you have seen 
me, I hove frit above it. Few who have crossed my path 
have won homage from me, becanse few, oh 1 so ficw, are 
true ; and among the wrecks of eariy hopes osd ambitnm, 
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truth, divine tnith, I hare tried to keep as sacred." She 
nestled closer in his anns, and whispered low — "You 
alone were purer; you stronger, truer, diviner; yours 
was the only earth-shrine on which my whole worship 
coold be Laid. " 

" And yet a long lone lifetime we have suffered before 
this hour!" 

" Till now you have never sought it ; yet I knew that 
two souls whom God created for one immortality, must 
recognise each other at some stage of their life-journey." 

" Highest grandeur and sublimity of a woman's faith 1 
what is man's strength beside it ! " exclaimed the exile, 
clasping Estclle closer, ever closer to him. " Doubt, uncer- 
tainty have marred the unity of my life. I dared not trust 
in God tin I knew that you were true. I measured your 
faith by my own, but, for reparation of the wrong done 
to both, more boundless and divine shall be the after 
trust." 

** All is possible now," she answered. " I am strong 
for every task and difficulty, nerved by your boundless 
strength. One work, one aim, one hope, lies before us in 
the ages, — ^inexplicable, nnattidnable to either, till we 
grasped it both together." 

''And the past, Estelle?" 

" Not lost — not wasted ; it was the necessary appren- 
ticeship for each ; the striving, the uncertainty, above all 
the solitude, were needed to bring us both into working 
order, otherwise there would be no harmony, no com- 
pleteness in the glorious years that now lie before ns." 

" In which — ^best and holiest one — ^no earthly separa- 
tions, no doubts or elonds can dim the brightness of either 
soul, now that the sun-ray of Imagination has illumined 
both. Banished firom my country, I am no longer an 
exile. God and our mutual strength suffices for the rest 
of time." 

That evening they spent together in the quiet woody 
shade of these gardens, dear to Estelle as the nearest wit- 
nesses of her past, so lonely and so difficult. It was no 
longer noonday, and night veiled the trees and flowers ; 
the birds were silent, and no child-voices echoed near ; 
those two sought nought but each other and the quiet sky ; 
and the cross that was pnle at noontide, but now was 

golden in the heavens. 

* * * » « * 

Nut long after the exhibition-year abore spoken of, 
Aimee Denenne, now become an artist o£ great note, was 
elected to fill the post of mistress to the school of design, 
which the increasing work and celebrity of Mdlle. de 
Croissy obliged her to vacate. She felt that Aimee was 
sufficient for all that could be taught there, and large and 
noble schemes of generosity towards the earnest of her sex 
filled up what time was left upon her hands from her own 
immediate work. Aimee, whose name had changed since 
Emille GaiUard had sought and found in her his helper 
and companion, accept^ humbly and yet heroically the 
honour confisrred upon her. Madame Devienne with like 
joy accepted the lowlier post of concihrge to the school. 

Great was the joy among women-artists in Paris when 
it was announced that the joint atelier of the two greatest 
artists (one of whom in past revolutionary times they had 
never hoped to see again among them) was thrown open 
to them two days in every week, in order to give them 
the same education which lies at the feet of every man 
devoting himself to art. 

For this great benefit they have to thank one of their 
own sex, whose struggling, undaunted life proved its own 
right to recognition, joined to the noble-heartedness of a 
man honest and large-souled enough to declare that woman 
has her work in this world, as deep as his ; different in 
character but of the same necessity; needing the same 
culture, education, and enlargement of mind that has 
hitherto bean considered the exclusive right of the stronger 
sex. 



X^et those women who are eager to embrare ibis pri- 
vilege, and others now opening out to them on all sides, 
look well to it that they lose not their pore and eawntiiil 
attributes, which daim for woman the love and revercaee 
that is her due, lest they bring shame upon a tmtb- to 
which all true lives bear witness, which millioiia of Atl^ 
ones may prevent from being wider spread, but cwi never, 
since God has spoken it, and man re-echoed it, be 
null and void. 



GLTl ENGLISH BUFFALO AT BOtJIOGNR 

CHAPTEK II. 

John Brownsmitr Buffalo, Esq. feels more at 
home next morning. The little bedroom was so clean, 
that he could not compare it to a dog-kennel ; the bed- 
curtains were so white, and the bed-linen so pure, that 
even the old Yankee story about sleeping in the taUe- 
doth, and being awakened because a new comer wanted 
his breakfast, would not hold good. Moreover, behind 
the house, and closely facing the window, rises 150 feet 
of grey-blue and green cliff, on which a dazding moming 
sun is bearing down in a blaze of glory. 

Happily for our Buffalo there is somethimf to gnimUe 
at. The small pie-dish of a bason favours the notion 
that Frenchmen wash themselves with a dry towel, end 
the nearly empty water-jug confirms the hypothesis. 
Worse still, the bell will not ring. Bells at hotels^ vrayaide 
inns, and public places where bdls are most wanted, have 
a sad time of it. They are disorderly things. If the 
jacks do not come out of the wall, the wires break. If 
Miss Tiffins, the upstairs lodger, is not perpetually want- 
ing " Sarah " for something, Bones, the medical atudent, 
in the upsiairmost portion of the house, has, perhaps, 
been corroding the wire with sulphuric add, in order to 
" test his chemicals." In fact, bells are natural victims 
to impatience and practical jokes of every variety. 

But, of course, the French are in fault. John Brown- 
smith Buffalo is not a man given to cutting bell-wirea ; 
in fact, he had not much fun in him, even as a boy ; and 
when he attended Great Gaunt Academy, he was never 
thrashed or ** kept " for knocking at the door of an empty 
house, shutting the shutters outside a parlour while the 
family were at tea, or decorating the churchyard wall with 
criminals under the last sentence of the law. So Mr. 
John Brownsmith felt doubly indignant, and quite forgot 
that bill to Kenge and Hangdoll for rehanging all the 
bcUs at No. — , Villas. 

A footstep is heard, and it is, providentially, a waiter's. 
Just now the sun breaks in and smiles upon Mr. Brown- 
smith to such an extent, that our Buffalo cannot but 
smile in return. Providentially, moreover, it is an 
English waiter, and the English waiter appreciates Mr. 
Brownsmith's distress, and returns with this wished-for 
fluid in an inconceivably brief space of time. 

Our Buffalo is dressed, and is hungry, — a dangerous 
state for large animals, especially after the hippopotamns, 
who, the other day, having no fear of the keeper, or of 
the " authorities," or of pubh'c opinion, did barelhcedly 
swallow the delicate King Charles of a lady spectator as 
if he had been a walnut. But our Buffalo, with all his 
faults, is not a cannibal. He could not even eat a 
Frenchman. 

Breakfast ! the rolls and butter, and eggs, ci^tal, as 
usual. But our Buffalo cannot quite make out what his 
young and urbane companion of yesterday means by 
brealdast. To be 'sure, he has heard that the Right 
Honourable Augustus Dvrindlehair, M.P. (brother to the 
highly popular preacher at St. Ringdove's), never eats but 
one m^ a day — ^his dinner — and that his only breakfast 
consists of a pint of claret, and the very, saltest part of a 
salt herring. But here is young Tom GreenbiUl eating 
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and drinking everything but tea. His pint bottle of 
ffin ordinaire looks suggestively empty, and onr Buffalo 
would certainly insure bis life before be ventured on that 
awfiil strong coffee and cognac. By-tbe-by, perbapa be 
is right. 

"Bathe, sir, of course?" asks Mr. Tom Greenbill, 
coming up with bis month just freed from the last con- 
tents of the rather stimulating breakfast. " Superb day ; 
beautiful rough waves; take the breath out of one in 
style." 

Our Buffalo is alarmed ; and we are not quite sure that 
Tom has not some vicious idea of what he calls " getting 
a rise out of him." Tom inquires whether Mr. Buffalo can 
swim. The reply is satisfactory. Mr. Buffalo <;aii swim, 
and used to mflJ^e a progress of vehement character when 
be passed that one week on the sea-side — as exemplified 
at Brighton on the sea-coast — after Matilda Pipps had 
ceased to be cruel, and had consented to be kind. Kecollec- 
tions of juvenile vigour burned anew in our Buffalo's soul, 
and he determined not to be done by French waves, at all 
events. 

He seems rather to take to Tom Greenbill, does onr 
Buffalo. Whether it is Tom's off-hand way of talking 
French, or anything else, to everybody, from the waiter 
down to the Swiss patriot, who has taken to the hurdy- 
gurdy, and an imitation of Herr Von Joel for a livelihood, 
and as a means of resuscitating the apocryphal memory 
of Wilhehn Tell, I cannot say — ^whether it is because the 
young man's easyunpr^ndiced manner and off-band good 
nature make him seem rather like a child than otherwise, 
I am equally ignorant. But, certain it is, our Buffalo ab- 
solutely begins to think that a man may speak French 
without, of necessity, being a fit inhabitant for the monkey- 
cage in the Zoologiral Gardens, and that it is just possible 
that one may enjoy the sea-air, even on a French coast. 
He attaches himself at once to his companion, resolving, 
however, to be on his guard. 

Over the beach. It is our private opinion that nothing 
ever leaves the beach unwashed. At least, if it does, it 
is no fault of the touters. The popular request, " un sou** 
is in greater vogue than ever. Tom act« in a strangely 
anomfdous manner. He is ready with a sou for that poor 
Frenchwoman, who is knitting caps, and with a waggish 
repartee for that demi-sanS'Culoites, who is chasingbim 
into charity so energetically and so fruitlessly. He com- 
passionates that miserable . English boy, left alone in the 
integrity of two years-and-a-balf, and red legs with redder 
stockings, in the middle of a Lilliputian Sahara, while 
Mamma has gone to bathe, and little sister Emma and big 
brother Bill are forming catacombs at the foot of a pyra- 
mid of muscle-baskets. He slangs in good French slang 
some urchins who are teasing a goat (whose " fare " are 
both being bathed, to the waves' great trouble and their 
own great honour), and chaffs ^ench machine-drivers, 
on their doubtftil English. Onr Buffalo walks on. He 
cannot help admiring, and vaguely speculating upon 
whether Tom would be a good person to send out to con- 
vert missionaries — we mean to convert as a missionary — 
in the Tatobot islands, or to disseminate progressive 
pocket-handkerchiefs and eau de cologne among the 
Esquimaux. 

Mr. Buffalo, who cannot yet perceive the superior fim 
of getting wet with sea water, and who, unlike his com- 
panion, has foolishly put on things that can be spoilt, is 
soon atowed into a waggon, something like a Hampton- 
Court van with the tarpaulin off, and is being pulled to 
the scene of action. Tom is leaping from one dab of sand 
to another, and, when there is no alternative, wading 
through the clear intermediate puddles of sea water. He 
is there before our Buffalo, but both are soon settled in 
adjacent machines. 

Our Buffalo fares well. To be sure, be is not such 
a nimble, reckless swimmer as our young gentleman, and 



it may be that be rather resembles a porpoise put into 
half Blue-coat-scbool uniform. But he comes out in a 
very good humour, looking like a walking red merino 
curtain, and feeling every inch a Briton, despite French 
sea water. 

"GoloptiousI ain't it?" asks his companion, licking 
an imaginary fish after the manner of Mr. Tom Mat- 
thews. 

"Very, capital," replies our Buffalo, who goes to a 
pantomime once a year, because it is English, old, and 
— alas 1 stupid. But he has caught the i^usion, so we 
will not abuse even the pantomimes. 

"Washed away the old boy's ill humour," mentally 
observes Tom, unconsciously parodying the great Enripi- 
dean sentiment about sea wator being " the purifier of all 
human ills " (for Tom is not a Grecian). They lounge 
home together, and appetite makes the soup at luneheon 
seem better. 

Our Buffalo expecte to find two letters, and therefore 
must go to the post. As to finding it by himself, that is 
out of the question, and young Tom GreenbiU's good 
French baa frightened him out of saying so mueh as 
oii esUla — anything. He begins to soften, and absolutely 
expresses some regret for the trouble be is giving bis 
young friend. Tom " is game " to go anywhere, from 
Waterloo to a fancy ball, and is " np to anything, from 
chuck-farthing to manslaughter." 

We cannot say much for the Boulogne Post-office. 
Fancy a bankrupt " booking " shop, with no stock in 
trade but a heavy marble cbinmeypieee, a niche with 
nothing in it, and a conple of unframed " To the 
Public "s. Fancy the abode of the Cock-lane ghost, 
when the ghost bad evaporated with the ftumiture, and 
left nothing but the " hole in the wall," through which 
the man UksA the letters, receives the money, and does 
not answer your questions. Figure to yourself a labora- 
tory belonging to an insolvent necromancer, or the garret 
in which the author of the last unaccepted tragedy re- 
sides, or the cellar in which ghosts used not to rattle in 
the unbaimted (but still mysteriously uninhabited) red 
brick bouse where the murder was committed, only that 
it has been said that the only murder committed was 
upon the creditors of somebody who has since been seen 
in New York. 

Put aU this together, and then fancy something 
crowded, close, dirty, and unbusinesslike ; add to this a 
precipitous situation, remote frx>m the most central parts 
of the town ; a dreary passage up a stony, unpaved, un- 
macadamised street, and multiply the sine and cosine, &c. 
of the angle of ascent by the natund tendency of Mr. 
Buffalo to fly off at a tangent, and you will not be sur- 
prised to bear that Mr. Bufialo was not particularly 
radiant with good humour when he reached the post- 
office. Worse than oil, when he got there, and his com- 
panion had carefully spelt his name to the superintendent 
to prevent mistakes, there were no letters ! 

No letters ! And there is that great contract pending 
for supplying the United Association for the Prevention 
of Immorality in Brickfield Boys with unmentionable 
articles of attire. And those inquiries, too, about Stiff's 
eldest son, who is said to have been " not going on well." 
" Paste resia$tte, poste restante" yon are a vile fiction, 
devised only for the torture of lovers waiting for a reply 
to the letter written yesterday, or an author fretting for 
proofs before the MS. has been put to press, or a veteran 
old gentleman who cannot forget the two hours' delivery ! 
Our Buffalo is out of humour, nor does a sight of that 
very ugly church, with its tewdry, gin-palace-looking 
altars (in masterly contradiction to the whole snrromid- 
ing architecture), with ite hurdy-gurdy organ, and its 
cold, blank chilliness of everything, sn^^ any oonnter- 
acting influence. The toyshops do not interest him, and, 
sooth to say, the Lowther Aroide is more amusing. But 
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Tom's good hnmour is nongh to thaw &e duUmcM of 
any Bafialo, even in an eccleaiastioal ice-lKnite. 

And 80 thej are to go to a ImU in tiie evening. Only 
ftmy, " Onr BoflUo'^at an al fieteo baU. What mil 
Mn. Bu&lo Bay P 



OLD FAMILtES. 

In all countriea, men of " old fismily " are held in greater 
or ieia repute. The men of " M family " are those who 
can count back their pedigree to some remote period. All 
of ns, even the meanest, as we know well enough, date 
our origin from a period fsr earlier than that of the oldest 
of the <M fcmilies — we aU go back to Adam ; bat then 
we have U»t count. We cansot gather together the links 
of oar pedigree, and trace back our history to onr gresl 
antediluvian progenitor ; nor does it matter much that we 
cannot. But it is in this particular that the "old 
families" have the advantages— some of them retracing 
their anoestry for many oentnries ; and the fiuiher back 
they can count, the greater is their pride. 

The origin of many of the old families is curious, as 
may be fbund in Burke and Debrett. Many of the oldest 
were famous fighting men and successful warriors. They 
had lands allotted to them t&r their yalour, and these 
descended to their posterity, some of whom, thoi^h not 
many, hdd them still ; others were the left-handed off- 
spring of froUosome monarchs, such as Charies II. Many 
were gnat lawyers and statesmen ; and in modem times 
the founders of many noble fiimilies are bankers and 
merchants. 

It does not follow, because a man is noble or wears a 
title, that he is therefore of " old ftmily." There nre 
many oommoners of England, known as simple " Mr." 
So-oid-So, who boast fkr longer pedigrees than the bulk of 
the peerage. These gentlemen of '* blood" are great 
magiaites in their lespwtive districts, and they look down 
with ineflhble eontempt on the modem batdies of lawyer- 
peers and groeer knights, lliey date back to Agincourt 
and Greey, and many of them to the Conquest and even 
anterior. They are, what they consider themselves to be, 
the old aristocratie race of England, the men bora to 
inherit, bom to govern, and foU of intense conviction as 
to the divine right of their race to hold their heads above 
men without pedigree or recotded anoestiy. 

And the puUie am ready enough to recognise the 
superior Uood of the men of oM family. Men of " good 
fraiilv" are spoken of vrith respect ; they eommand the 
eniree of the " best society ;" they are honoured, 
esteemed, and selected to positions of influence and profit, 
often with little other chnm to preference besides that of 
birth and pedigree. ** Blood, sir — we must have blood I" 
says the young gentleman with weak legs in Copperfield. 
And Lord John Manners, in the same spirit, exclaims :-^ 

Let vfc sod msnnera, lawB and oomaaeroe, die. 
But leare us Btill onr old nobility. 

In fact, as a nation, we believe in blood, even in the face 
of the fisct that genius is of no (urder or rank ; that it 
descends, like the rays of the sun, upon the cottage of 
the poor and the palace of the rich ; that SMn of the very 
highest order of talent have sprang from the straggling, 
the laborious, and the poorest dasses of the people. Our 
greatest philosophers have belonged to the middle classes 
or to the poor. Bacon and Newton were middle-class 
men ; Davy, FergaBon, and Faraday, sprang from the 
working class. The greatest of our poets were not of 
arista(»atic origin. Shakspere's father was a wodcomber, 
Milton's a seriveaer, Bums's a ploughman. Our great 
meehanieians, the men who have creafsd modem England, 
Watts, Arkright, Stephenson, Brindley, were originaUy 
poor men, wi&>ut any line of anentiy to boast of. 



Even our greatest statesmen hare not been of the "blue 
blood." Burke, Canning, Sheridan, and Fed, belonged 
to the middle class. The Walpoles and Pitts were {£in 
country squires ; the Foxes sprang from a plebeian of 
Charles II.*s time ; the Pelhams owed their wealth and 
birth to a rich Londoner ; Disraeli belongs to an almost 
proscribed dass, yet by sheer talent he has risen to be tlw 
leader of the " old fimuly " interests in Parliament. Lord 
Lyndhurst's &ther was an American, a portrait-painter ; 
Lord Campbell was a newspaper-reporter ; Lord Broogham'a 
progenitor waa a Westmoreland squire, whik, by the 
moUier's side, he is nearly allied to the Seetch middlfi-dass. 
Yet there are some considerable names belonging to tlie 
aristocracy among the list of English statesmen ; though, 
when their origin is analysed, it will almost inviiiaUy be 
found that they mostly belong to the new aristoetaey, aad 
that their titles are of oompantively modem enatioB. 

In letters generally there are great names on both aides. 
Spenser, Dryden, Herbert, Byron, Shelley, Gibbon, 
Hume, Fielding, Smollett, Swift, Steme, and Scott, 
belonged to the class of gentry, most of them of the 
smaller class; while amongst pure plebeians we have 
Ben Jonson, Jcremv Taylor, Dr. Johnson, Richardson, 
BunysD, Haalitt, darlyle, Wordsworth, Moore, Crabbe, 
and many more. 

Among the great men who moved in the Freneh RewK 
lution, Mirabttui, La&yette, and La Roch<jaqueIin woe 
nobles; and Napoleon was a poor Gorsican geatleman. 
On the plebeian side we have Necker, Siiyes, and aU 
the revohition men, together with nearly the whole of 
Napoleon's great marshals. The great men of the 
American revolution were almost entirdy plebeians: 
Franklin, a printer ; Greene, a shoemaker ; Waahington, 
a country farmer. America is the country of plebeians, — 
but many of them are great ones. 

The great military men of this country hsTe mainly 
bdonged to the aiistocracy, the army being the moat 
purdy aristocratie institution in Britain. A man. may 
rise firom the ranks in the law, the church, or medicine, 
to the highest honours. In the two former piofrasioiis 
dever men may work their way to the ermine ttd the 
lawn — to the woolsack and the bench of bishops ; hut in 
the army, promotion is virtually closed against plebeiana, 
and the highest honours are usiuilly attaiMd only by men 
of wealth, rank, or parhamentaiy infiuenoe. Yet none of 
the old aristocratic families, so fhr as we can remember, 
have produced great generals. Marlborough bdonged to 
the squire class, and Wellington was the scion of a very 
new family, which had lai^y intermarried with the 
middle daiss. The Napiers are of a very <M stock ; but 
Sir John Moore was the son of a Glssgow man of the 
of the middle class. Cromwell was a Inewer by trade, 
but of good family. 

The trath is, there sre Teiy few pure " old families." 
strictly so called, in Britain. It has become so prevalent 
a custom for our old families to contract allianoes with 
the wealthy sons and daughters of the new middle class, 
that plebeian blood has now almost entirdy submerged 
the old blue blood. The spinning-jenny has become 
ennobled, and the grocer has got into the lords. Hmv^ 
Walpole married a tailor's daughter, and the Duke of St. 
Alban's took captive the churning Mrs. Coutts. The 
Duke of Northumberland — ^the representative of the proud 
Percys — ^is really the immediate descendant of one Smi^- 
son, a London apothecary; and the noble duke is no 
worse a man, but probably a much better one on that 
account. In Spain, you find the very purest *' blue 
blood" among the old hidalgos; but nowhere do yoa 
find a more degenerate, weuc, puny, and effeminate 
elass of men. Mr. Hughes, in his book on Spain, men- 
tions a noble who boasted himsdf as the descendant of 
the Giant Geryon, who was himsdf, in stature, only foor 
feet two I— so that some day soon, we may expeet aa 
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American Barnum duoorenng another Tom Thumb 
among the oldest and prondest aristocracy in Eorope. 

It does not follow, however, that the man who has 
been ennobled br a title, or who bdbngs to old aristo- 
cratic blood is therefore the ** best ** of men, as the word 
arUtocraey (from aritiony or beH) denotes. Anthony 
^ Wood informs as that in 1669 he fomid Fidk Grerille, 
of the ancient Norman fsssStj of the Orerilles in War- 
wielcshire " condemned for lughway robbery." In tilie 
Netogaie Calendar we find the names of noble lords of 
very aneient family ; and onr modem gaols have received 
more than one scion of oar " noble *' ftmilies within their 
nnhallowed precincts. 

Neariy all the old baronial families of Sngland have 
died oat. They were all bnt exterminated dniteg the 
Wars of the Roses, and new men, several of whom had 
grown rich in trade, were elevated to the vacant peerages, 
which they mostly porchased. Many of the new peers 
made from time to time were, however, members of old 
families inheriting fendal estates. King James sold his 
peerages for cash, at the same time declaring " Na ! na I 
I can make a man a lord, bat I canna make Urn a gentle- 
man 1'* Charles I. created fifty-six peerages, of which 
only six are left. Charles 11. created forty-eight, includ- 
ine those which were the frnit of his royal loves ; the 
chief requirement on the part of the new peers being, 
that they were sofiicientiy rich. King WOliam intro- 
duced several Dotehmen into the peerage, among whom 
are the Bentincks and Keppels ; and daring the greater 
part of the last century, the peerage was regularly jobbed 
for purposes of poHticad and parliamentary ascendancy of 
the respective factions. Of the thirty peers made by 
George II. only five were country gentlemen of old family 
and good estate. Tlie rest were lawyers, rich men, poli- 
tical jobbers, and a few soldiers and admirals. The peer- 
age creations of onr own time have been of a much more 
creditable character. 

We have seen, then, that what are called " old ftmilies" 
in this country are largely intermixed with plebeian 
blood — although there are still many of them who think 
it a degradation to intermarry with a family which has 
raised itself by honourable industry. Mere pride of birth 
has gradually been goine down in this country ; rithough 
we believe that the character and qualifications of a 
gentleman were never, at any previous period in our 
history, more appreciated and oteemed. Yet pride of 
birth clings to the heart of man. Even the meanest feels 
a throb of pleasure at recounting the brave deeds of an 
ancestor, though he were bnt a private soldier, or a sea- 
man before the mast. As the writer of an excellent 
article on this subject in the last number of the Vest- 
minster Beviev observes, — ^"If the vulgar old phrase, 
' Pride of Birth,' had been driven out to make room for 
one expressing juster ideas, and we had heard instead, of 
the ' Sentiment of Birth,' less oflTence would have been 
given by it to the many worthy people whom the pre^ 
tension has offended. Anything in the way of beauty 
should be welcome in matters of opinion. To trace 
lineage, to love and record the names and actions of those 
without whom loe could never have been, who moulded 
us and made us what we are, and whom the very greatest 
genius of us aH must know to have propagated influences 
into his being, which must subtly but certainly act upon 
his whole conduct in the world ; aU this is implied in 
ancestrv and the love of it, and is natural and good. 
Now, if these ancestors were the great men of the day, 
the leaders of armies, the heads of churches, or of less 
rank perhaps, yet part of the governing system — ^men 
of feir repute and positions of honour, faring in what 
culture their age had given them, and enjoying respect 
from the world round about, — here the natural senti- 
ment has somethine to stimulate it more ; the man of 
sach ancestry sees m each past time of his coontry't 



history a little spot of hearth-fire burning through the 
gloom, lighting up the dark space for him, and with a 
&oe that he knows visible by it. The great liberal, 
Franklin, ooraes over from America, on one of the most 
important missions of his ^; he goes down to the 
eoonty from which his progenitors derived their 
lineage, and gives to the tracing of tiie line of yeomen 
from whom he sprang, time that might have added 
to seienee and to polities. ' Happy,' says Jean Paul, in 
his autobiography, ' happy is the man who can traee his 
lineage, ancestor by ancertor, and cover hoaiy time with 
a green mantle of yonth.' A third child of the same cen- 
tury, and that the century of revolutions, gives testimony 
to the depth of the same feeling ; and we find the great 
Jeremy Bentham, showing the same love, and absolotely 
meditating the purchase of certain territories, the property 
of the counts of Bentham, from whom he may have 
deseended. So much for the mere strength and univer- 
sality of the sentiment, — and that not in 'barbarian' 
times, nor among prejudiced men. It follows only natu- 
rally enough, that the sentiment is deeper in proportion 
when the ancestors have been great and renowned ; and 
that that which we should think honourable and interest- 
ing to ourselves, we esteem and regard in others." 



A LIFE OF ACTION. 

OxE of the most remarkable books which has been ofiiered 
to the pnblie for some time is one entitled Peaee^ War, 
and Advenktre; am AutoHoffrapkieal Memoir of George 
Laval Chesterton, formerly of the Field Train Depwi- 
meni of the Royal ArHllery, subsequently a Captain in 
the Army of Columbia, and at present O^wemor of the 
Bouse of Correeiion in Cold Bath Fields. IVs book is 
not at all remarkable for its. fiterary excdlenee or the 
beauty of its style. In these respects it is not above, 
perhaps not np to, the average of books: It is not witty 
nor humorous, graphic in description nor lively in its 
narrative portion. The author does not give us a vivid 
impression of what he has seen. He is not by any means 
a suggestive writer. He tells incidents, whidi a writer of 
fiction would make of startling interest, in a sort of jog- 
trot fashion. His language is sometimes strained, often 
obscnre, almost always conventional and common-place. 
If the two volumes lud not some ether charm than that 
ol language, they would scarcely be worth reading ; bat 
they are very attractive ; they are full of facts, if they are 
defident in imagination, and have a solid interest, if they 
want deganoe. They present the life of a man of action, 
who has passed through a greater variety of adventures 
than are crowded into the Hves of half a dozen ordinary 
men. l%ey contain the materials for a score of romances. 
In such a work we do not demand eloquent or brilliant 
language. While reading we are scarcely conscious of 
literary deficiencies. After we have read it we^ feel that ' 
while ornament might have improved such a life-tale, it is 
sufficiently interesting without it. There are some books 
in which fact does not seem to require the graces with- 
out which fiction would be unbearable, and this is one of 
them. We think our readers will agree in that opinion 
after they have read the following sB^t sketch of the life 
of Mr. Oiesterton. 

Mr. Chesterton was bom at Brompton, bnt though the 
place is given, the writer, with a lady-like discretion as 
to his age, does not tell us when the event took jdace. 
We may, however, surmise that it was some few years 
before the commencement of the present century. It 
api)ears, too, that the parents of Mr. Chesterton were 
respectable and in comfortable circumstances, but nothing 
is said as to the business or profession of his fother. His 
mother, we are told in a parenthesis, was a IFVench 
woman, ssid a sister of the x^rench general Laval* Mr. 
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Chesterton received his education at an establishment 
kept by a country clergyman, and we suppose there was 
nothing very noticeable in his school-boy days, as they 
are summarily dismissed. Toward the end of Uiat period, 
however, the boy, whose early instincts seem to have 
pointed to a life of adventure, was inflamed by the 
accounts of the European war, then waging so fiercely, 
and he desired to enter the navy. He wrote an ardent 
letter to his father, asking his permission, but the elder 
Mr. Chesterton had just seen at Dover an English lugger 
bring in a French privateer, captured after a fierce fight, 
and returned to his son a reproving answer, with such an 
account of the scene of sufiering and destruction pre- 
sented by the hostile vessels as sent the lad back again to 
his books, with his longing for enterprise and danger con- 
siderably diminished. 

Just about the time the subject of this memoir left 
school and returned to his Brompton home, his father 
died. That event left his mother and her family in 
straitened circumstances. They had, however, some 

?9werful friends, one of whom was the Viscountess 
ercival, afterwards the Countess of E^ont, and that 
lady learning from young Chesterton his desire to enter 
the military service, exerted herself to procure him a 
commission. The fears of Mrs. Chesterton for her son's 
safetv were so strong, that his intention of entering a 
fighting regiment was modified into looking forward 
to seeing service in a more peaceful department. The 
result was, that he was appointed to the field train, 
organised to look after the supply of the munitions of war 
to those who were more actively employed in the business 
of fighting. It was some time bdbre the appointment 
was procured, and in the mean time the candidate for a 
uniform, who always seems to have had a horror of idle- 
ness, earned Ms living as a banker's clerk. He was 
engaged in the array of figures proper to that peaceful 
occupation, when the first official letter he ever received 
summoned him to the scene of engagements and arrays of 
a veiy different description. 

Very soon after his appointment, Mr. Chesterton sailed 
for Spain, where Wellington, very insufficiently aided 
by native allies, was confi^onting the marshals and armies 
of France, and landed at Cadiz. He did not, however, 
see any active service in the Peninsula. After being 
embroiled in a dispute which would have ended in a duel 
but for the talkativeness of one of the seconds, he volun- 
teered to proceed to Carthagena, where disease was 
making sad havoc among the garrison, to replace a sick 
officer of the field-train department. The officer who 
had been nominated for that duty was his old antagonist 
in the dispute we have alluded to, and he gladly accepted 
the exchange. From that time to the first fall of Napoleon, 
Mr. Chesterton remained at Carthagena. It was a dull 
life, enough to disgust the young lover of adventure. The 
danger fix)m disease was almost as great as it would have 
been upon the field of battle, ana the only excitement 
was derived from disputes among the defenders of the 
place. The garrison was chiefly composed of those 
foreign regiments, of which so many were in the service 
of England. The commander of the place was a French- 
man, while the officers and men were drawn from almost 
every nation of Europe. There was a want of that prin- 
ciple of nationality which ordinarily serves to hold large 
bodies of men together. The officers bickered, quar- 
relled, and fought, and the men were discontented and 
half-mutinous, but the young man bore his position with 
fortitude and equanimity. At one time, through the 
influence of Lady Percival, he had an opportunity of 
exchanging into a foreign regiment actively engaged in 
the war, but the experience he had of the corps in gar- 
rison with him prevented him from seeking gloiy in such 
disagreeable company ; so he retained his post till 
Carthagena was restored to the Spanish authorities, and, 



after sharing in the short and peaceful expedition into 
Italy under Sir George Bentinck, ne returned to England. 

He vras not allowed to rest long there. Almost im- 
mediately after his arrival he was warned again for foreign 
service. At that time a war was being waged between 
England and her former American colonies, and a grand 
expedition was preparing to chastise the republicans of the 
western world. Mr. Chesterton accompanied the force 
destined for that purpose, and was present at the first 
success and subsequent reverses which the invading army 
met with. As the details of this contest must be tc^Eerably 
familiar to those who are cursorily acquainted with the 
histoxy of the time, we may deal with this portion of the 
narrative very briefly. Arrived on the coast of America, 
the fleet in which the troops were embarked pursued np 
the river, and caused the destruction of the flotilla of gun- 
boats commanded by the American commodore, Barney. 
Then came the march upon Washington, the defeat of the 
numerically superior but ill-disciplined militia force 
hastily assembled to protect it ; and the conquest of the 
capitid, where the governor had prepared a feast for the 
American officers after they had gained their anticipated 
victory over the British — a feast which the conquerors of 
course helped themselves to without ceremony. Mr. Ches- 
terton gives us very scanty details of the devastation of 
Washington by the British army, and the burning of the 
libraiy and public papers ; a disgraceful and wanton outrage, 
which he seems rather inclined to palliate. That done, 
the force, which was not large enough to hold possession, 
retired to its vessels, and set sail for the scene of other 
exploits. After some minor deeds of daring came the 
attack on New Orleans, which proved so disastrous to the 
invaders. After tracking their way inland by an intricate 
and difficult river route, the English landed, to commit a 
series of blunders almost unparalleled in military history, 
and to snfier a defeat which more than revenged the 
Americans for Washington. 

It appears from Mr. Chesterton's narrative that at first 
the Americans were panic-struck and unprepared for de- 
fence. When about half the troops were near the city, if 
a vigorous advance had been made. New Orleans might 
have been captured without loss ; but instead of that, the 
commander, without seeing an enemy, even halted for 
reinforcements, and the delay proved fatal. General 
Jackson, whose memory the Americans glorify under the 
soubriquet of " Old Hickory," prepared to give the red 
coats a warm reception. The nature of the ground 
rendered defence peculiarly easy, and comparatively safe 
to the defenders. By the time the whole army were 
assembled, batteries, strongly formed of bales of cotton — 
a material well calcolatea to resist a cannonade — were 
thrown up and everything prepared. The fortifications 
of the besiegers were of a much less effective character. They 
were formed of sugar hogsheads and mud, the only mate- 
rials they had at hand. Soon after the war of artillery 
began they were found to be untenable. Then an assault 
was determined on ; and possibly had the bayonet come 
into play, the Americans might have &rcd worse than 
they did while playing at long-shots ; but that effort to 
change the fortunes of the day was frustrated by the 
cowardice of an English officer. Lieut.-coL Mullins, 
of the 44th regiment, with a number of the men under 
his command, was ordered to precede the storming-party 
with ladders, &c. ; but he shrunk from the danger of the 
task, and when all was ready his defection left the troops 
inactive and defenceless, to £b11 by hundreds beneath the 
fire of the sheltered Americans. That defeat spread a panic 
through the army, and a retreat was immediately com- 
menced through mud and water, sometimes breast-high, 
the troops exposed to the inclement weather of the season. 
The Americans might have captured or annihilated every 
man, but for some reason they remained supine, and 
allowed their foes to escape— among them Mr. Chesterton. 
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who came miBcatlied oat of the danger. Shortly after 
this peace was fortunatelj proclaimed between the two 
coontries, which never ought to have been involved in 
war i and the decimated English force encamped in a small 
islet, named hy them Alligator Island, till some necessaiy 
repairs were done to the fleet. Here the officers and 
soldiers amused themselves by fishing, shooting, and 
private theatricals, till the ships were ready to reconvey 
them to Eneland. 

This portion relating to the American expedition is in 
part the most nnamiablo portion of all Mr. Chesterton's 
narrative. He seems very much inclined to unduly 
depreciate the Yankees, and is evidently very sore upon the 
subject of the English defeat. He tries to set off the 
victory at Washington against the disastar of New Orleans, 
and even in the latter case he thinks General Jackson'a 
credit is impaired by allowing Mr. Chesterton and his 
compatriots to escape. Still he is constrained to admit 
that the expedition was a sad mixture of errors, mis- 
management, and individual cowardice, and its result a 
lamentable failure. It is difficult, indeed, to see how it 
could have been otherwise. What could 5,000 troops do 
in a country which had years before defied the whole 
power of Britain, and fought its way to independence, 
except act as a predatory band, and by sudden surprises 
for a time commit usdess mischief? It is, however, 
pleasing to notice that the similarity between the people 
invaded and the invaders prevented the occurrence of 
many of the horrors of war. There were few or none of 
those scenes of violence which usually attend the passage 
of a hostile army. Although no doubt pigs and poultry 
were sometimes unlawfully appropriated, in most cases 
everything taken was paid for, and often English soldiers 
and officers found themselves in farmhouses, surrounded 
by associations reminding them of home, and chatting 
peacefully with the inhabitants, who were scarcely to be 
distinguished from their own country-men and women. 

The destiny of Mr. Chesterton at this time was ever to 
be on the move. By the time he reached England 
Napoleon had broken loose from Elba, and the young 
officer was ordered to the scene of the last straggle made 
by the fallen conqueror of the best part of Europe. He 
was however too late to see any serious fighting. Waterloo 
had been won. The frontier towns fell easily, and Mr. 
Chesterton's main duties were confined to escorting con- 
voys between Brussels and Valenciennes, and getting the 
material of war into order. That done there came the 
reduction of the army, and he was dismissed into private 
life on scanty half-pay. 

Another expedition yet remained. Bolivar, at the head 
of the repubhcans of South America, was struggling with 
the royal forces of Spain for independence. The atten- 
tion of the unemployed officer was drawn to the matter 
by the casual remark of a friend. At that time there was 
no foreign enlistment biU, and one Colonel English, who 
seems to have been an adventurer, was raising an auxiliary 
legion to aid in the war of independence. Mr. Chesterton 
obtained a lieutenant's commission, and embarked for the 
republic of Columbia. This venture was an extremely 
disastrous one. Colonel English had made his own terms 
with his employers, but the legionaries were in a great 
measure left to shift for themselves. Kept without pay 
and scantily fed, the men had not even the stimulus of 
action. The revolutionary chiefs divided among them- 
selves — jealous, ambitious, and incapable, wasted time 
inactively in despicable squabbles. The men became 
mutinous, and the officers only restored discipline at the 
risk of their own lives by merciless severity. The troops 
were cooped up in a small island for a long time, and 
when at length they were led to attack some small forts, 
the cowardice of the General Urdaneta withdrew them 
from the contest with no result but the sacrifice of many 
lives. That was the last specimen of South American 



fighting Mr. Chesterton saw ; a long march into the 
interior, over rugged mountains, through deep and dan- 
gerous streams, and across burning barren plains followed. 
The men, unaccustomed to the climate and iU supplied 
with food, fell rapidly under disease and fatigue, and 
before their destination was reached, the condition, of the 
corps, which Colonel English had by that time abandoned, 
was one of half-hopeless half-mutinous despair. Mr. 
Chesterton, by this time disgusted with the service, ob- 
tained leave to proceed to the seat of government to 
arrange for his resignation, and attended by a guide, made 
another long dangerous overland journey, at the end of 
which he was prostrated by sickness. At last, however, 
he succeeded in getting on board a Danish vessel bound 
with cattle to one of the West-Indian islands, and turned 
his face homewards. 

He did not reach England easily. The captain of the 
vessel fell ill. The vessd. was old and unseaworthy, and 
the mate ignorant. They failed to make their destination, 
and when their provisions were just out, were captured 
by a Spanish gun-boat, and carried off prisoners. It was 
only by destroying some of his papers probably Mr. 
Chesterton escaped death. As it was he was bandied 
about, more dead than alive from suffering, from one 
town and one prison to another, sometimes treated with 
kindness, sometimes with cruidty, till at last he was 
brought to the presence of General Morillo, the Spanish 
royalist commander. Morillo was a gentleman ; he at 
once set Captain Chesterton at Uberty, and aided his 
return to the coast. Penniless as our hero was, he was 
indebted to the generosity of a casual acquaintance for the 
means of reaching Dover. When he got there his finances 
were at so low an ebb, that he was obliged, after paying 
for his bed, to start ¥rithout his breakfast on foot to 
Chatham, where a brother resided ; but a chance acquaint- 
tance on the road invited him to a welcome tea, and a 
return post-chaise helped him on the way. 

Among kind and willing friends again Mr. Chesterton 
had yet to seek for an occupation. His constitution, im- 
paired by his privations, warned him that active service, 
even if attainable, was no longer practicable, and that he 
must, for the future, turn his attention to peaceful pur- 
suits. What remains is to us the most interesting por- 
tion of the volume. Hitherto, although there have been 
the elements of romance before us in profusion, there has 
been also a want of graphic description, and an absence 
of distinct individuality. The impression on the mind 
both as to the scenes and the man is misty and dim. 
Mr. Chesterton moved amid stirring events, and he exhi- 
bited the qualities which ought to belong to a soldier — a 
strong constitution, firm nerves, patience under suffering, 
and genial cheerfulness in privation and danger ; but we 
get his physical rather than his mental aspect. Except, 
indeed, a spirit of independence always leading to effort, 
little was remarkable in him more than in ordinary 
men of good health and sanguine temperaments. He 
was undistinguished. Now, however, the case becomes 
different, and we see the true man we are dealing with. 
Acting under the advice of a clerical friend, for some 
time he turned his thoughts to the church, and in the 
contemplated transition from the sword to the cassock, he 
took up the pen. He " put his pride in his pocket," made 
translations of foreign documents, wrote articles for coun- 
try papers, managed a provident institution, and wrote 
and published an account of his South American expedi- 
tion. Then the following incident settled his fnturo life- 
course. 

The majority of the county magistrates, disgusted at 
the fearful mismanagement of Cold Bath Fields Prison, 
had resolved to remove the governor, Vickery, the old 
Bow Street officer, and place at the head of the gaol 
some military or naval man unconnected with the police 
offices. Mr. Chesterton was recommended to try to 
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obtain, the ntnatioii. Fitting testunoniali from thoM he 
hfld served under were procured, end he was elected. In 
that post Mr. Chesterton has eminently prored his capa- 
city for usefulness. When he entered office the officers of 
the prison were nnmiti^^atedly conrupt, and the prieon 
itself a den of profligate misrule. The prisoners who had 
money conld porcuise any indulffeDce, those who had 
none were tyrannized over and ht& starved. There was 
neither order, subordination, nor decency. He went to 
work resolutely to control this state of things, and suc- 
ceeded in spite of all opposition. Hit orders were evaded 
or disobeyed, and his h& threatened. The most cunning 
devices were brought into pl:^ to defeat every step 
toward reform, but one by one he got rid of the (ud offi- 
cials and introduced trustworthy men, reduced the chaos 
to something like order, and set an example which has 
been so xenerally followed as to mikt the prisons of £ng- 
land at toe present day something better than the sinks 
of iniquity they used to be less tnan a quarter of a cenr 
tury ago. This is a life-work which throws the foreign 
adventures into the shade. By way of conduaion, we 
take a few of the prison experiences of Mr. Chesterton, 
which are romances of real life. Here is one of a rich 
criminal: — 

" One of the most extraordinary persons committed to 
my care was an old Irish lady, who^ for that especial occa- 
sion, assumed the name of Sarah Collins. She had been 
convicted of stealing lace, and I have no doubt she had 
long been a wealthy shop-lifter. I estimated, from all 
the information I could glean, her property at exceeding 
20,000/. After she had been arrested, searched, and 
thus detected in the larceny, and was committed for trial, 
she successfully negotiatea for the absence of the pro- 
secutor, according to her own averment, for the consider- 
ation of 500/. Moreover, a casual friend hastened over 
from Ireland to afford his active personal services, and to 
him also she handed over 500/. to be in due course 
accounted for j a condition which she soon found was of 
hopeless consummation. The prosecutor silenced, and aU 
apparently made smooth for an acquittal, her release 
would have ensued, but for the stem sense of justice of 
Lord Denman, ihea Common Seijeant. That learned 
judge penetrated the seheme of evasion, and resolved to 
defeat it. Consequently, his examination of the police- 
constable who produced the lace, and his • lordship's re- 
marks to the jury on the indisputable merits of the case, 
ensured her conviction ; and sne received a sentence of 
one year's imprisonment, and was consigned to this House 
of Correction. 

On the examination of her wardrobe she was found to 
possess no uuder-lineu. A large wash-leather garment 
served her for a chemise, and amply encased her frame. 
That curious and unwonted article of female attire was 
furnished with several capacious pockets of the like mate- 
rial, which doubtless fMsilitated the secretion of articles 
abstracted from shop counters. There was also in her 
possession a memorandum-book, containing a multitude 
of strange hieroglyphics, together with a mass of legible 
addresses, all of which proved to be shops well suited to 
her devices. She was, unquestionably, a strange specimen 
of the rich and grasping miser. 

" Mrs. OoUins had not been long uuder my charge, ere 
she besought me most urgently to allow her to send for, 
and receive here, a box nrom her lodgings, which she 
averred to contain ' papers ' of the utmost moment to 
her interests. After many importunities and great em* 
pressement on the subject, she wrung frx>m me a consent ; 
and to this place consequently the box was consigned, 
while the landlord, who brought it, and lus own bill at 
the same time, had a hard battle to %ht ere he eould pro- 
cure a settlement of the latter, l^ieanwhile, I conside- 
rately allowed the examination of the 'papers,' which 
proved to be of a very singular character. 



" The liMiale offieer who watched the seareh hdicld a 
somewhat weighty pared hastily withdrawn, and tlmst 
under the g^unnents (at that period, the prison drcaa) of 
Mrs. Collins. All f^her sMrdi was forthwith n^a- 
quished; and with breathless haste the aged priaoaer 
rushed 19 to the infirmary, where cold and ilicaiDatism 
had caused her to be placed, while the officer hurried to 
reveal her suspicions to the matron. The matroa with 
great promptitude sent for me, when 1a 1 thov preeioas 
' papers ' proved, on doser in^>ection, to be a snm of 
money, consistiag of notes, a great quantity of gold, and 
much silver, amounting to upwards of £2,640. The 
seene that ensued was perfectly dramatic. The harror of 
the miser at the fear of losing her treasure — ^the paa- 
■ionate appeals to me to preserve it for her, — the stealthy 
approach towards me, and the stifled whiter, ' Take 
what vou Uke for yonrsdf, but spare me some d it ! 
Don't let it go to the government ! ' all evidenced intense 
excitement. She had heard that a conviction of fdoay 
involved forfeiture of persond property, and she was in 
an agony of agitation. I paid, as in duty required, to Sir 
Chapman Marshall, who was then sheriff, the whole 
amount of the capture^ and thus for a while the matter 
subsided. 

** The newspapers had circulated, perhaps exaggerated, 
reports of Mrs. Collins's wedth ; and some weeks after 
the above transaction a letter came addressed to her, im- 
pressed with a sed in which the ' blood-red hand ' was 
unmistakeable. The writer, doubtless, did not know thai 
all letters to prisoners were inspected by the authorities. 
I of course op«ied this, and fbfund it to be an offier of 
marriage frvm a baronet, who reasoned eooUy that a 
change of name done could avert the permanent dis- 
honour of this untoward incident 1 He offered his own 
hand ; and I was particularly struck with the declaration 
that he ' should be hi^pv to introduce her to his daogh- 
ters, who would vie with him in making her home 
hi^py.' 

*' I fbll well remember the name of that titled proposer ; 
but I have never revealed it. First, I oonoetved that it 
had come to my knowledge sanctified by officid confi- 
dence ; and seeondly, I learned from certain inquiries that 
a speculation, not deserving to be styled raah, had ia- 
mened that gentleman in pecuniary difficulties. 

" With the letter in my hand, 1 sought out Mrs. GoUiits, 
and, presenting it to her, sdd jocosely, 'There, Mrs. 
Collins, is an offer of marriage for you.' * For me, air?* 
she inquired, with her usnd strong Irish aooent, and, 
seizing the letter, read a few lines, and, ejaculating some 
words expressive of contempt, cast it with pettuhness 
into the fire. The contemptuous maaner in which the 
thing was decided, created for the poor old woman in my 
mind some slight respect. 

"At length her imprisonment lapsed, and she must needs, 
and, as the world might suppose, gladly, quit her present 
abode. Not so, however. The aay was wet and cold, 
certainly ; bat it would be imagined that a rich gentle- 
woman must be ddighted to quit an abode characteriaed 
by restraint, gentle though it might be, and by the 
absence of aU luxuries ; and that she would be lealous to 
secure for herself some approseh to conventiond comfort. 
But who can probe the aspiratums of a miser ? Mrs. 
CoUias had no desire to stir. As the morning was had, 
she begged permission to stay till the aftomoon, which 
was readily accorded ; and when that arrived, marked bj 
increasing wet and cold, she sent to inquire if she mi^t 
stay tiU the morrow. 1 at onoe refused. I knew, frx>m 
previous indications, that a miserably penurious spirit 
influenced her aeleetion ; and I sent word that she pos- 
sessed ample means to engage a lodging or put up at 
an hotd, and that go from this prison die must. Go, 
therefore, she did. 

"A short time afterwiods she cdled upon me, vrell 
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aitired, md in MrnMt acoeiitt professed to tbank me for 
K&fAied Irindnffiiti. I did not, however, rely greatlr 
upon her proteetfttions, since I had leemed that ^ had 
been making aasidnoos inqoiiies how she might proceed 
againat me legally for the r e atitnti on of the £2,640. As 
there conld be no donbt of the law in that instance, I was 
perfectly indifferently to any advice she might thii^ fit to 
act opon." 

Here is another of a fimhionabte swindler, who evaded 
his punishment hy snidde : — 

"A hackney-coach one afternoon arrived from Bow 
Street, conveying, under the charge of Gardiner, the 
officer, a gentleiinn of vary liuhionabli ^^eannoe, who 
proved to be a Qqptaim H. He wis a nan who had hmg 
movfld in good aoeicty, and whose brother I had fuU well 
leoMmhared as a Ueotenant in one of the regiments^ with 
the army of occupation in France. That unhappy man, 
the prisoner in question, had long maintained a superior 
appearance by practices as rare as they were nefarious. 
He had, hy an adept contrivance, learned to neatly cut 
out the * ten' or ' five' firom a Bank of Sngkad note, 
and so cleverly to insert forty or fifty, that the firaud was 
undiaceiiiiUs ky ordinary traders, ssid scarealy so eva by 
official scrutineers, until aided by a reference to dates and 
numbera. The Bank of Sofl^and^ long aware that a firaud 
of this kind was of daily perpetration, had heen earnestly 
seeking in vain to detect the offender. 

" At length the guQt of Captain H. became public by the 
followins curious train of circumstances. Two years 
previonuy he had bought a horse, saddle, and bridle at 
Beardsworth's repository, at Birminf^urm, and had paid 
for them with one of these furious notes, and had 
received back a certain amount of change. The note, 
paid by Beardsworth in the course of trade, was in due 
time reiastened upon him, with all the loss of the trans- 
action ; and the rage of a man thus defrauded may be 
supposed so to have taxed his memory, as to bring back, 
in bold rcKef, the featarea of the cheat Beardsworth re- 
called him to Bttnd, and was on the look-ont for him ; 
and H. had, aa indelibly, cooeeived the stamp of the fooe 
of his yietim. On the afternoon of his uppnknmoik, H. 
who waa oaaoally waUdng in the Lowther Areado^ was 
about to flBMige from the north eatrasce, as Beardsworth 
was OB tbe point to enter by it ; they boih saw esah 
other, and an instant raeogoitioa mutaally oecnrred. H. 
ran with utmost ^»ed, closely pnisued hy Beardsworth. 
Thev aiade the circnit of TMUgar Square; and H. 
wQtAf prassed, sovght onoe inore the fotsl north entrance 
to the Aieadoi and was there captmred, on the very sfoi 
that marked their fiist renaoiitirafew minntss pievmial^. 
The ease was hMcd at Bow StreeL H. waa remaadod to 
Cold Bath HsLda Prison, horn wheaoe ha never again 
went out alive; fsr there he eommiltad a asost deter- 
mined nd delibente aucide. On the evening preceding 
his dsakh I had sent for him to my oftas^ to inquiry 
limply as a natter of daty, H ho had anythiiBg to asar to 
BM. He seaaud to he kbonring nnder deep aamsli of 
mind, and with evident emotion askad, if I wooU allow 
his fire to be wdl mads np, tint, hy its li^, ho mi^^t 
he enafalad to write aa ihnportant Isttsr. Sati^ pennisswn 
waa read% aoeotded, and he waa keked in one of the 
rsmand-iooBS for ths night. 

'^ As I waa abonft to be engaged at the Seaiions sU the 
foUswing dav, I arose early, a»d aooonpaaisd the chief- 
warder on hie morning inaaoDtion and muster. On 
eoaiinff to the irmaad^rocai una door waa nnkwked and 
opeaej^ and, beiBg the firat to step ia, I atartedhack at the 
sM^tof H.sonmdedfhNnanailinthewall. Hewaaqoite 
cold, and had been dead for some hoars, and a very mbs 
letter, written to his wife by the glare of the fire he had 
solicited, lay on the table. So determined had the 
wretched man been to allow no casualty to frustrate his 
design, that after making fost his pocket-handkerchief, 



first to his neck sad next to the sail, while standing on a 
chair, he next bound his wrists with each end of his neck- 
handkerchief, and, passing a leg over it, kicked away the 
chair, and Uius bereft his hands of the power to act 
during his death-strugdes. He perished ignominiousl^, 
urged to his shamefiol ute hy a weak desire to maintam 
an undue appearance, and to enjoy a folse poution, by the 
instrumentanty of a |^erilous fraud. 

"Tbe letter to his wife disclosed the imperturbable 
coolness and patient calmness of his intellect. He entered 
into the most minute details for her guidance ; directed 
her as to the disposal and application of all available 
means ; spoke of his wretched diildren with equanimity, 
and counadkd their mother as to their education and 
destination; and, in short, displayed so clear and dis- 
criminating a judgment, even in that dread hour, that the 
inxy ananimousLy returned a verdict of felo de ie; and 
Captain H. was interred in the centre oif cross-roads in 
this parish, not far removed from the scene of his dis- 
hmioured exit from the world. 

" Gardiner, the officer who had charge of the case, 
possessed himself of H.'s effects, and sought with nice 
acumen to discover the means H. had resorted to for 
effecting so subtle a fraud. He was almost baffled in the 
attempt to unveil the mystery, until he pressed his thumb 
dosely along the inner margin of a portmanteau, when a 
apring gvre way, and he discovered and showed me a 
BiaaU collection of fine camel-hair pencils, Indian ink, 
gum, and numerous black letter " forties " and " fifties " 
nicely imitative of the Bank orinnals. Thus miserably 
perished Captain H. a man of foudonable exterior, good 
education, and of most respectable connections." 

Our last is from a passage on titled delinquents. 

" On the females' side we have witnessed the incar- 
ceration of the lady of a baronet (Lady B), and that of a 
SVench viscountess (M.). The former was a woman of 
had disposition and arrogant bearing, but of most tasteful 
notion of dress ; for even the prison costume was put on 
(espeeially the ci^) in so quiet yet effective style, that 
strangers were 1m to inquire who the wearer could be, 
and to appland her ladylike appearance. This is almost 
the only virtue I coali assign her : for, apart from other 
human frailties, she was not long after her enlargement 
convicted of wilfal and corrupt peijury, and forfeited her 
sureties rather than come up to receive judgment. 

" The latter was a very extraordinary person, who bore 
the name of Louise j^iirabella, and waa connected with a 
gang of French swindlers in London, after Paris had 
become, ia a eonunon figure of speech, ' too hot to hold 
her.' Katfwinff her untrustworthy disposition, I should 
not have confined in her own statement as to her name 
and oonneotioas ; but a correspondence both with herself 
and, in a vary limited degree, with me, by the then editor 
of La Pntti journal, who had known her for years, 
made me cognisant <^ her true history. She was a 
woman of very high talent, remarkablB for eloquence 
Bjod tears. I never knew a woman more truly eloquent, 
nor one who, in the simple recital of her own case, shed 
so ma^ or such pearly teara. 

" She asked my permission to write for her friend, the 
editor, a description of this establishment with its dis- 
eipline and details ; and her paper on the subicct would 
have done credit to any periodical. Still she was a 
treaeherous^ bad woman, about twenty-three years of age, 
with a bright, bat by no means handsome countenance, 
and a ^sposition rq^ete with chicane and intrigue. The 
fraud which brought bar here for one year displayed great 
/a^jttf and arch dissimulation. Indeed, her correspon- 
dent, the editor, for from writing her biliets doux, re- 
proached her bitterly for former turpitude, and expressed 
a mistrust of any hopeful foture improvement. The 
Viscount M. had, it appeared, married her for the little 
money she possessed, which, having obtained, he left her 
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to her fate, and it was her misfortune to contract friend- 
ships which were ruinous to her principles. 

"After quitting this prison, she was again detected in 
a similar finmd, and was sentenced to transportation. I 
went to the New Prison, at Clerkenwell, after her seeond 
conviction, in 1841 or 1842 ; and in the presence of the 
matron of that prison, she fiillj maintained the character 
I have given her for copious weeping." 

It is not often we see a life so varied, adventurous, and 
full of action, dosed by such a career of usefulness, and 
we can wdl dispense with mere literary merit in the 
book which records it. 



WHAT IB A GBNTLBMAN ? 

As Sir Robert Fed was wont to puade the financiers 
by asking,— " What is a pound P" a fiivourite inquiry 
among our genealogists is, — "What is a gentleman ?" In 
this simple query — in the fisct that there is such a diffi- 
culty — ^hes a whole world of political importance. Ask a 
cultivated fordgner what a genHlhomme is, and the reply 
will be decided and unmistakeable, he is a man who is 
noble de race* Tell an Englishman that so-and-so is 
" of noUe race," and he will understand you to mean 
that he springs from " a lord." Yet, what the fordgner 
means by the phrase noble de raee, strictly applies to the 
English gentry, who, as descendants of the old feudal 
landlords and bearers of coat armour, are gentUehomme in 
the primitive applieation of the word, and so " noble " 
according to the general sense of the term in Europe ; 
while the lord, in spite of his peerage and his coronet, 
may be of origin ahnost immediatdy plebeian. This is 
one of our native curionties, and has given rise to nuuiy 
mistakes on the continent, with much natural indignation 
occasionally on the part of our squires, amusing enough to a 
philosopher. In particular, foreigners cannot be brought 
to understand our " commoner," or to conceive how such 
an equivocal word came to be the designation of indivi- 
duals who, in descent and possessions, are the equals of 
all the titled people in Europe. While annoyance is 
sometimes caused to individuals from this confusion. 
Englishmen may well congratulate themsdves on the fjMci 
that such is the result of our history, and that it is a pecu- 
liarity which bdongs to the very essence of our constitu- 
tion. 

We soon discover, in the course of these studies, 
that while the continental distinction has remained in 
theory here, and has had the support of the heralds 
and geneabgists, in practice, and espedally in law, 
England has divided its nobili^, that is, those whom we 
call the peerage, and those who compose the gentry, 
into two classes. The peers have certain privileges, not 
as a caste, but as a body occasionally recruited by creations 
by the Crown ; while all others are equal in the eye of the 
law, and take their chance with the general subjects of the 
realm. Mr. Hallam has not failed to approve this, nor 
Mr. Maeaulay. The former of these historians remarks, 
that the term " gentleman " is not known to the law. 
There has been, however, within the last few years, a case 
in which a " surety " in a bankruptcy court was objected 
to by counsd, because, while described as a gentleman, 
he was in reaUty a clerk in a steam-packet company. The 
objection was held to be fatal. Now, of course, in the 
rfe of a herald, or any one who judged these questions by 
the strictly aristocratic standard, his bdng a " clerk " 
would not necessarily make him cease to be " a gentle- 
man ;" whether he was so or not would be a question of 
blood. But the judge made not the objection on that 
ground ; he went by the old legal custom of describing 
a gentleman as one who would be at the " post, charge, 
and maintenance " of one, or some general old notion that 
any one who "lived without labour" was one. This 



would be monstrous in the eyes of a herald and genealogist, 
but it was good sense according to the custom of England. 
— WeetmitUter Review. 



DONT TELL THE WORLD THAT YOU*BE 
WAITING FOE ME. 

{For Muaic.) 

Thjuee summers have gone since the first time we niet^ 
love. 

And still 'tis in vain that I ask thee to wed; 
I hear no reply but a gentle " not yet, love," 

With a smile of your lip and a shake of your head. 
Ah I how oft have I whispered, how oft have I sued thee. 

And breathed my heart's question of "when shall 
itbeP" 
You know, dear, how long and how truly I've wooed tlioe. 

So don't tell the world that you're waiting for me. 



I have fiiahioned a home where the fiiiriea might dwell, 
love, 

I've planted the myrtle, the rose, and the vine ; 
But the cottage to me is a mere hermit's cdl, love. 

And the bloom will be dull till the fiowers are thine. 
I've a ring of bright gold, which I gaze on when lonely. 

And sigh with Hope's doquence, " when will it be ;" 
There, needs but thy " yes," love — one little word onljr. 

So don't tell the world that you're waiting for me. 

Eliza. Cook. 



MYSTBBIOUS MABBIAGE. 

We copy the following finom an old newspaper : — 
" Stemicata Quid Faciunt. — ^The Morning F&et an- 
nounces the following mairii^ in high life: — * Married, 
at Bathwick Church, Bath, by the Rev. Henry Rogers, of 
All Saints, Bristol, on Wednesday, the 21st instant, Lient. 
Colond Sir Robert Gyll, late 16th King's Husaan, and 
Guard Yeoman Guard to his Majesty William IT. 
youngest son of Lady Harriet Flemyng, only daughter of 
Hamilton Memyng, 9th Earl of Wigton, and Captain 
William Gyll, of the 2nd Life Guards, 1st Equerry to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, only son of Alder- 
man Gyll of the dty of London, of Yeovenny House, 
Middlesex, and Wraysbury House, Bucks, to Jane Pi^ae 
Thomason, the lovely widow of Henry Botfidd Thomaeon, 
of Peachfidd, county of Worceat^, only son of Sir 
Edward and Lady Thomason, of Great Pulteny-street, 
Bath, and youngest daughter of Sir John and Lady Pin- 
home, of Ringwood Park, Isle of Wight. After the 
ceremony, the bride and bridegroom returned to Lady 
Thomason's to a eeleei breakfast prepared foir ike 
oceaeum, when the happy pair left for Clifton to spend 
the honey-moon.' We have but a very indistinct idea 
after all, whose son Sir Robert Gyll reaUy is, and ' the 
lovdy widow's ' relationship to the Thomasons and the 
Pinhomes is little less of a mystery. The mind loses 
itself completdy in the maze of lieutenant-colonels, guard 
yeoman guards, captains, equerries, knights, and ddermen, 
and seeks in vain to find a resting pla^ in Bristol, Bath. 
Middlesex, Bucks, Worcester, Uie Isle of Wight, and 
Clifton. The only consolatory reflection exdted is that 
the bride and bridegroom enjoyed ' a select break&st pre- 
pared for the occasion.' " 
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CiTCHING A SALMON. 



Mt Twy polite mi eicMdingly well-dretsed young friend 
I Daahwell once ftirlj pulled off bis bsbioiiable coat, and, 
vith hit ahirt-sleerei rolled up BbOTO the elbowg, actnally 
Inboured, uid prett; bud too, for a fellow of hii calibre, 
for nearlj a fortnight, in the mannlkctiire ot fireirorks, 
which he allerwardB " let off" in honoor of some Tcry 
intererting ttmt, the prtciee character of which hu faded 
from iDf memoTj, eicept that the principal figure in thii 
dim picture of the port jet dirtinrtly pre«nt«thefe»lnreB 
ufavcry hindMme and I rather think acmmplished joung 
ladj. I woe aomewhat surprited at the evident enJoTment 
which the rapid destruction of the prodncti of mj friend's 
prerions toil aSbrded him. It occurred to me at the 
time that the whole " bag of tricka," red and blae Ore, 
rockets, wheeli, and Boman candles ; Up-fivpa, aqDiba, 
and tourbilloni ; «uni and itaia. and ihowera of gold and 
silver rain inclnded — might have been purrhased for a 
couple of pounds, and a vast qnantity of dirt and domestic 
nuisance spued. I ventored gently to su^^t an opinion 
of this sort to Dashwell. when he very uuceremouiously, 
and I thiok somewhat impertinently, intimated that " con- 
firmed bachelors like me (I waa bnt thirty at the time} were 
frequently found 1« be destitute of anul, aentinient, imi^- 
nation, and all that sort of thing I" " Of course," con- 
tinued be, with a provoldug sneer, " yon can't foucy for a 
moment that my greatest plewure in firing these rockets 
is derived from the simple &ct that I made them myself I" 
"Oh yea, but I can," responded J, rather peevishly, "and 
eveu more, for my ' imagination and sentiment, and aU 
that sort of thing,' is not so defective as to prohibit me 
from likewise fancying that yon antidpate the fireworks 
will appear aU the more brilliant to the eyes of Arabella 

B from the same fact, notwithstanding its extreme 

simplicily!" 

Dashwell waa in error. Nature had made no aucb 
blunder as he iiyinuated in the composition of my 
humanity. Indeed, I sometimes get applauded, and aa 
often laughed at by prosy fellows for being " so very 
enthusiastic" in certain nutters. Hy loul's aspirations 
were merely of a ditf^nt eharacter to his, and my sympa- 
thies and inisginatiou travelled iu another and not qnite 
so fiery a direction. Perhaps even I might have pulled 
off my coat, and converted my exterior man into a still 
mure perfect represoitatioQ of a chimaey-sweepei tor a 



moHii instead of a fortnight, if I had been as young as 
Dashwell, and as deeply iu lore with a* pretty and amiable 
a lady I But, as such was not the ease, the dirty employ- 
ment did appear to me, at the time, to embody no very 
large amonnt of " practical poetry," as he raUier pom- 
pously styled it. 

There is, however, much of the puiert humanity, and a 
ungnUrly delicate truth in the feeling that invests the 
roughest and most anprepossessing occupation with a 
apiritual beauty when it ii made a medium for the eiprti- 
sion of the kindly sympathies of the htart. Who dcea 
not hncy the flavour ot the black game increased, when 
Ml old companion or school-fellow has shot it himself in 
the Highlands, and sent it as a friendly reineinhnuice P 
What man would not feel the comfortable warmth of a 
pair of Berliu-wool slippers marvellously augmented, if 
not entirely created, by the aingle bet, that they were 
bihioued by the delicate fingers of somebody whose bir 
Ckc hath eidipaed to his eye the beauty of the rest ot the 
world? 

It was partly to spile young Dashwood for his un- 
geutlcmanly insinuation, bnt mora with the view of 
iocraaing the flavour of the fish, in accordance with the 
doctrine just propounded, that I determined to catch my- 
self the " Bibble salmon." which I bad promised to for- 
ward on his birthday to my venerable friend and kind 
uncle, Mr. Theophilua Goldust, banker's clerk, of the 
city of London. Stay ! there wis another, and a very 
reason. My Uncle "The.," as we called him, 
ibortness, was a Lancashire man, and contended 
stoutly that the Ribblc beat all other riven in creation iu 
the faculty of imparting flavour and texture to aalmon. 
Now, I well knew at that time, from experience, that 
fish netted in the aud Kibble occaaionslly possessed a 
remukable sympathy with the multiplication-table, and 
exhibited singnlar power, propensity, and facility iu the 
augmentation of their nomben during the transition from 
the water to the dining-Ibble,. — a eircmnstance probably 
of considerable interert to the naturalist, bnt one scarcely 
quitesoagreeableto the gastronome; for some how or other 
the flavour of the fish aenstbly deteriorated in the curiona 
process. The exhibition of this aingulai power, I have 
been informed, fluctuated much in proportion to the rela- 
tive diflerence between the demand and the supply, — a 
thing very convenient indeed to the various fishmongers 
of the county, and dniy appiecinled by them, doubtless 1 
0/ count, a genuine flsh mig^ be proenied at that time 
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eren, as well as at the present, from the estahlishment of | 
the lessee of the fisheries ; but, alas 1 jealoasy, in matters 
gastronomic, as well as in others of a more serions nature, 
" makes the meat it feeds on ;" so I determined to see the 
salmon taken myself, ay, even though I remained out 
daring the whole of the night for the purpose. 

1 had often in my youth resided for months together 
on the picturesque banks of the Kibble, with my rather 
eccentric but most kind-hearted and much-esteemed 
tmcle. Indeed, some of my earliest impressions both of 
delight and terror, of hope and despondency, were inti 
mately associated with the wild traditional stories and 
the rich and varied scenery of this still beautiful pastoral 
valley. 

The sun was just disappearing below the horizon, when, 
like a faithless lover, I turned my back upon his fading 
beauty, and wended my solitary way over an irregular 
bye-path, the , old bridle-road or ancient highway le^iiig 
from Lark Hill, Preston, to the bridge of Walton-le-Dale. 
Leaving the bridge and village to the right, I struck into 
the. footpath across the rich level pasture-lands of the 
tfllley, and pursued my course along the margin of the 
stream for nearly three-quarters of a mile. On turning 
an abrupt angle in the irregular bank, my eye fell upon a 
deep red glare, rather dim in itself, but rendered singu- 
larly brilliant by its sudden apparition, and its being 
thrown up in the picture from a background of dense 
broiTn tod ptirpbs shadow, which dreamily slumbered 
upon the gfently rippling traves, and the rich masses of 
foliage clothing the irr^plarly-formed earthy precipice, 
or " scar," that rose in some places nearly perpendicularly 
from the opposite margin of the river. The tower of the 
old village-church of 'Walton-le-Dale, piled its dark mass 
against the waning twilight, glimmering still iii the 
southern sky. The tHiri crescent of the new-born moon 
reblih^ iil the deepening azure, — a faint streak of deli- 
biite betttity, taeh as even she alone presents in her natal 
hohr. The pale light above bat rendered the darkness 
below more visible ahd intense. Silence held supreme 
dominion over the scene ; even the winds were sleeping, 
and the flame from the fisherman's beacon by the water's 
edge crept stealthily upwards. The faint plash of an oar 
arrested my attention ; a bright silvery light leapt like a 
rtar from thtj water's surface, and "then faded as it 
canie." A ihonlent kftcfwards the proit of a boat emerged 
fitmi the darkness within the range of the dim fire-light, 
and the hMOrse voices of setend fishermen, previously 
concealed in the deep shadow of the nearer bamk, mangled 
with the sound of their hurried footsteps. 

After watching a short time the motions of the strange- 
looking group below me, 1 called aloud, — " Hillo I Is 
IIac4on^dtherfe?*' 

" No." 
Dd ;^oii expect hini down to-night P'* 
Yes, sir ; in an hotlr or two." 
Have yon cadght any large fish this evening ?" 
No^ sir ; the biggest is a forktail, about three pounds 
weight, but we have got lots of sprods." 

** Indeed 1 How long have your party been drawing 
the nets ?" 

" Since six o'clock.** 

" How many boats have yonP*' 

*' Two : we haul fout^ ot five tiihed in the hour." 

" Well ; I want a litf>ge salmon in time fbr the early 
mdming msdl," said I, as I descended the bank and joined 
the fishermen. 

"How big would you like it, sir?" continued the 
previous spe^er. 

•*The larger the better," said 1, seizing the rope, with 
ihe vi4!# at having a hand in the capture of nncld The.'s 
salmon. 

Th^ net was rapidly dra#tt tipbn a gravel b($a an thd 
margiii of tka tftnanii bdt a eonpto df " spra^ " or young 
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salmon, scarcely a pound weight each^ alone fomied the 
prize I 

It was then about ten o'clock. 

" Macdonald told me he expected a large haul of fi*h 
to-night," said I. "You seem to have been unfortiinat**." 

"Yes; we have not done mnch yet; but we have 
plenty of time to catch a big un before the mail starts.'* 

I resolved to wait patiently ; so I chatted with ihf 
men and occasionally assisted in drawing the nets to pa>i^ 
nway the time. I soon found that even fishing in tht^ 
damp midnight, like most other occupations with whirb 
Grangers interfered, was regarded by the " regulars " a- 
a very " dry " aflfair ; and two or three by no meam 
delicate hints furnished me with an idea that I was ex- 
pected " to pay my footing." 

But how in that dark solitude the thing was to be 
effected for a time sadly puzzled my nnderstandin^r 
A tall strong lad, about eighteen, however, solved the 
problem, by volunteering to find the wherewithal to drink 
to my health, if I would but furnish him with the neceasan 
cash for the purpose. This was no sooner done than he 
disappeared in the darkness with a large earthen bottle, 
that had, doubtless, ofttimes aecompanied him. on a 
sin^ilar service. 

The. yield of fish continued to prove indifferent; th«^ 
nets often containing nothing at ^, and at other time- 
but three or four of very stnall fish, the continued ami 
uhlitnitcd dcstnicticm of which, in the opinion of many, ha< 
been the chief cause of the decay of these once celcbnited 
fisheries. In my youth, 1 had sfeen upwards of a scor*> 
taken in one net, on the same spot, and in the dajtime, 
too ; and amongst which were a dozen fine salmon, from 
five to twenty pounds weight. At that time this was no 
very extraordinary occurrence. The increase of manu- 
factories upon the lesser tributaries which flow thronirh 
the hilly county, on the etouth-eastem bank, may. [^t- 
haps, have assisted, but the present scarcity, in my 
opinion, mnst be mainly attributed to the wholesa'p 
destmctidn of all the fish unable to escape through the 
meshes of nets, made just within the dimeiiaioiis prr- 
mittcd bv Act of Parliament, whether the same be smeiu, 
sprods, morts, forktails, or full-grown salmon. 

In an hour or two I began to tire with the monotony 
of iny occupation ; so I again ascended the bank, and "^ii 
contemplating the qnict scene. My thoughts gradually 
and unconsciously reverted back to persons and things 
which are now no more ; memories of my childhood, 
suggested by the hour and the locality. Amongst other 
things, I endeavoured to begnile away the time with rr- 
painting upon my imagination the image of the redoubt- 
able " boggart " or ghost, the " Bannister Hall Boll," 
whose very name was once sufficient to awe into sileni'c 
the most obstreperous children of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. I repeated t6 myself all the stories my 
memory retained of this headleis woman, who, in search 
of vengeance upon her miktiown mtirderer; wandered not 
only abont the lanes in "the dtad of the night," but eveB 
visited the streets of Preston, to the east of the *' Brown 
Channel," a small open gutter, which in the oldeu tim* 
crossed Friargate about the corner of Lane Street, and 
over which, firom some, to me then well known, but now 
forgotten, cause, she possessed not the power to ps^s. 
This headless lady, according to the Christmas iire-Fiile 
story-teUers of my yonthj possess^ the remarkable 
aecbmpUshment of transforming herself into a larg:e blarK 
dogt and some other animals ; but still, as in her owi^ 
person, the head was always wanting 1 She was in th^ 
habit of making strange noises, amongst which the rattUn>: 
of chains often predominated.- She was said to be tolerably 
con^derate to all those 'sfrho &ith fully believed in her exist'- 
ence, and acknowledged the justice at the vengeance sb** 
sought ; but ^he Was supposed to be Meiviless tolraTds ail 
fcepticaj and shook the very b«dB beneath tbem while 
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tiiey slept. But, alas ! tKoagli tlie old clmrchyard, where 
some pious persons arc said to have " laid " this " erring 
spirit/' "yawned" in the darkness before my very eyes, 
I could conjure up, even in my enthusiastic imagination, 
but a very faint and terrorless shadow of this once much- 
dreaded phantom ; the powerful exorcists, time and 
knowledge, had so nearly obliterated all trace of my boyish 
superstition ! 

This reverie was interrupted by the sudden elevation 
of the upper portion of three figures above the dark 
shadow on the right, and within a few yards of the place 
where I sat. "Hillo I" cried 1, impatiently springing 
upon ray feet "Who is there?" for I confess to a 
trifling fear of rude Hvin^ bodies in d.vk places. 

" Here he is," shouted the voice of the person nearest 
me, and the ticxt moment Macdonald, the foreman over 
the hands employed in the fishery, sjimng forward and 
taking me by the arm, said, with a trifle more friendly 
interest than I anticipated, " You will take cold sitting 
there. Itave you not been to the cabin fire ?" 

" No," I carelessly observed ; " I have been thinking 
over old times, and trying to penetrate a little into the 
future. I forgot the cabin altogether ; but who are these 
walking behind us ?" 

" A friend, with a gentleman from London, who has 
never seen a salmon caught." 

" I am afraid he will not see one cauglit here to- 
night," said I. " They have got no large fish yet !" 

" Indeed !" said Macdotiald, evidently surprised. 
" That's rather strange ! But let me see ; the tidal fish 
win pass in an hour, and then we shall have better 
success." 

We entered the cabin, a rude brick building, within a 
few yards of the river's bank. I startled with unafiected 
surprise at the sight of a gaunt ragged figiire, partially 
covered by a still more ragged counterpane, and lying 
like a dead body upon a dilapidated " stump bedstead." 
There was no light but what proceeded from the dying 
embers of the fire, and this but heightened the mystery 
and doubt that at the moment enveloped the cabin and 
its contents. 

" It's only old Jonas," said Macdonald. " It's his 
fan^y to sleep here, winter and summer." 

I uttered some enthusiastic exclamation as to the suit- 
ability of the subject for a pictorial sketch, which called 
forth a peculiarly toned laugh, or rather exclamatory 
chuckle, that shook my heart more than either the 
thoughts of the " Bannister Hall Boll " or the ragged 
and mysterious sleeper ! 

On turning my head, I distinctly recognised in the 
dim light the face of that versatile genins, my good friend 
and correspondent, fed. Restless, of Westminster, poet, 
essayist, penny-a-liner, or "mortal thing," as he elo- 
quently expressed it. 

" Who thought of seeing you, Fred., in such a place as 
this ?" exclaimed I, eagerly grasping his hand. " Has 
some friendly puff of old Boreas wafted you here, or have 
you 'dropt from the Zenith like a fallen star?' £hl 
poet!" 

" Pshaw ! don't poet me I mere doggrel, Brown I To tell 
the truth, I came here rather ingloriously tied to the tail 
of a steam-engine, and my goal-star was your Ulnstrious 
self. I arrived in Preston about two boors ago, and was 
put upon your scent immediately. I go forward to 
London by the mail at four in the morning." 

" Indeed ! Then you ihaSl escort to town Uncle The.'i 
salmon," I exclaimed. 

" My dear sir, I shall be most happy ; that is, if we 
ran catch one. I glory in old Goldust for his manly 
heart and his love of Shakspere. Won't he garnish the 
eating of the salmon with a multitude of apposite 
quotations I Besides, he's certain to ask me to taste its 
flavour, and that will procure some pleasant chat with bis 



pretty niece, Sophie, who, between .ourselves, ha^ more 
poetry in her large warm heart and dark thoughtful eyes, 
than both myself and the good old felloi^ in the entirety 
of our combined corporal and spiritual existences ! £h t 
Brown, don't you thmk so?!' continued he in a whisper. 

" Perhaps," said I, carelessly ; " but any opinion o! 
mine would be valueless on such a matter.'* . 

" Perhaps, indeed 1" said he ironically. " But I have 
an opinion that men do not so very often stay out all 
night to catch salmon merely to please old uncles, how- 
ever good and generous they may have proved them- 
selves I " 

"rinshl" said I. "My cousin, Sophie, is a most 
amiable girl, and my very dear friend. lour observation 
may be true in tte abstract, ^et thiere are exceptioiis to 
every rule ; but I am in no humour at present either to 
employ a confessor, or seriously to ar^e the question." 

Macdonald here opportunely intimated he thought a 
fish or two would be taken duriiig the next hour ; so t 
hurried to the water's edge to assist in drawing tlie nets. 

The hour passed, however, and nothing but " small 
fry " rewarded the labour. 1 began to despair of success, 
and was seriously canvstssing in my own mind ihe pro- 
priety of returning homeward, when Fred. Restless, in 
the exuberance of his poetic afllatus, spontaneously 
poured forth a kind of invocation to the salmon, in whi6h 
they were, in the politest terms, requested to stirrendet 
themselves lawful prisoners without delay : ihe folly ot 
resistance on their part was eloquently enforced ; but the 
peroration contained an act of grace of rather a question- 
able character ; the poet merely according io the foremost 
in submission the honour of being fully and honestly 
digested in most worthy and respcctablfc stomachs ! 

This opened out to me a new vein in friend Macdonald's 
peculiar genius. He took up a line quoted by Fred, and 
rattled away through the whole poem at a tremcndoud 
rate, caring no more for full points, colons, and commas, 
than the winning horse in a steeple-chase does for hedges 
and ditches 1 

Itestlcss was tlioroughly delighted ; he danced, laughed, 
and even swore in all manner 6f dialects, to give expres- 
sion to his conviction that Macdonald was the prince of 
fishermen, and to the pleasure he felt in making his 
acquaintance, under such peculiarly " poetic " circum- 
stances. But, unfortunately, he introduced a quotation 
from Childe Harold; when off started Macdonald again. 
He wfent through about a dozen stanzas, and I became 
rather afraid he seriously proposed reciting the whole 
canto ; when to niy great satisfaction a sudden plunge in 
the water stopped him. 

" There 1 now. Brown ; there's a salmon for ybu f" 
said he, leaping ftam the bank npoil which we were 
aeated, and rushing to the water'^ edge. 

We all followed, and in a few moments were tugging 
with all our might at the rope. The net wa^ scarcely 
dragged ashore, when Restless and I rushed impetuously 
into the shallow water, to lay hands on the large fish 
plunging violently under the net, and were regarded for 
our indiscreet enthusiasm by something akin to a shower- 
bath, extemporised expressly by the pOwerM toil of the 
strn^gling salmon. 

Macdonald handed me a thick stick, for the pui^ose of 
striking the fish on the head ; but as my organ of de- 
structiveness is not sufficiently developed to cause me to 
feel any great amount of pleasure in an act of deliberate 
slaughter, however necessary, I declined the honour, and 
resigned the weapon to a more practised hand. Nay, I 
will even acknowledge that a slight pang shot through 
my own heart, a« I felt the dying thfc^ of our beoutifrd 
lyrlze beat against my hand, though the confession taay 
Jay me open to a passing sneer for on orer-iefined sentl^ 
mentality. 

The salmon was speedily pieked, fthmg with throe or 
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four of the largest "iprods/' in a initable basket, to 
which a card was attached, beariiig the address of Undo 
The. and the additional words, *' Favonred by Fred. Rest- 
less, Esq." added in pencil, on the spot. 

We arrived at home soon after two o'clock ; partook of 
coffee and broiled "sprod," hastily prepared; and at 
fonr I saw Fted. Restless and the salmon, safely deposited 
in the maQ train, start on their journey to the me- 
tropolis. 

The erening of the following day I received a letter 
firom my uncle, and another from Fred. Uncle The. was 
ddighted with his fish. He declared he would think of 
me in his will (which, by-the-by, was superfluous, as I 
knew he had done that already). He " had never tasted 
a finer-flavoured fish in his life. It was fresh, fat, and 
firm; indeed, all that could be desired." Sophie had 
enjoyed it amazingly, and thought Cousin Tony very kind 
and thoughtful. liVed. Restless had " made half-a-dozen 
jokes on the subject, which no one could understand, even 
if he could hinuelf." He had " quoted Shakspere, too, 
erroneously, three or four times to help out his feeble 
wit." He had like?rise the hardihood to assert that " he 
could procure as good a fish at BiUingsgate-market any 
day, and that he would bring one fbr the morrow's 
dinner." But Uncle The. declared this to be " imper- 
tinent nonsense ; for no salmon in the world could equal 
the genuine Ribble." He would *' stake his very repu- 
tation upon the important fact, for he knew it well by 
long experience." 

This was most satisfactory in every sense; but the 
following rather annoyed me : — 

" Dear Brown, — I purchased a fish about the size of 
the Ribble salmon at Billingsgate immediately after my 
arrival in town ; and we devomvd it, instead of yours, 
this afternoon. Nevertheless, your uncle was in ecstacies. 
I have engaged to beat it with an ' Irishman ' from 
Billingsgate, at which he is fearfhlly indignant ! He will 
eat vour fish under this impression to-morrow, and ' pooh 1 
pooh t' with an earnest gravity that will be deHghtful to 
witness. You must forgive me tlus joke, for your good 
old uncle will yet get your fish ; and ' so long as he is happy 
what's the odds.' Thine ever, Fred. Restless." 

I felt very indignant, but feared to grumble, lest the 
old man should discover the imposition the rascal had 
practised upon him. He was then happy, so I determined 
to leave him so. 

The next evening's post brought two other communi- 
cations. Uncle The. honestly declared Fred.'s fish " was 
a good fish — a very good fish; one that would have 
passed for a Ribble salmon with most people, but not with 
an old connoisseur and a Lancashire man like Theophilns 
Goldust! The fish you sent, Tony, between ourselves, 
was ftill sixpence a pound better than Fred.'8 at any time 
in the season!" 

Restless merely repeated the same facts, with the addi- 
tion of his own opinion, that " the fish we caught was 
realty worth tvo of the other, and that the old man's 
prejudices were stronger than his gastronomic judg- 
ment I" 

Well, thought I, this only proves that trifling kind- 
nesses, well meant fh>m the heart, though in themselves 
perhaps of no intrinsic value, may confer a happiness 
beyond the power of material wealth. The " wise world 
may learn a lesson in philosophy from this simple truth. 

C. H. 



LIFE IN CANADA. 

The astounding discoveries of gold in Australia have for 
a time diverted public attention from Canada — one of the 
most thriving and valuable of our colonies. To the young 
and adventurous, and to grown men of broad backs and 
sinewy arms, who are accustomed to handle a spade and 
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mattock, are willing to work as hard andfaremnch liarder 
than an English nawie, Australia with its golden nuggeti 
will long continue to hold out its attractions. Bat to the 
settler of small means, who sees a large family rising about 
him, and desires to place them in a position of comfort 
and abundance, Canada will always be attractiTe io a 
superior degree. The gold districts of Australia are 
eminently unsafe. They are the haunts of the reckless^ 
the profligate, and the vicious. No man who desires to 
keep his family free from contact with the bad, and out cf 
the influence of evil example, will think of taldnghia wife 
and children there — at least at the present time. Tlie colo- 
nists are in too great haste to be rich to think of comfort, or 
instruction, or order, or self-government. The time will 
doubtless come, but it is not yet. As for Canada, it is a plare 
of an altogether different sort. It is a steady-going, and a 
"slow" colony, when compared with Australia. Men 
there are satisfied to be comfortable and prosperous in a 
moderate way, accumulating wealth quietly from year to 
year, reclaiming the primeval forest lands, and bringing 
them under the spade and the plough. This is a alow and 
gradual process, and is the work of generations. But H 
goes steadily on, and there are many thousands of acres 
which are thus yearly brought under cultivation, and by 
dint of steady industry, the wilderness is literally made to 
" blossom like the rose." 

Look at the position and the extent of Canada ; and it 
will be found a truly noble colony. Along its sonthem 
border extends a chain of navigable lakes and rivers, 
which open the very heart of the country to the commeroe 
of the world. Along these rivers and lakes stretches a 
territory whose fertility is not surpassed, if it be equalled, 
in the world. Its capabilities for growing wheat are first 
rate ; the best proof of which is the fact, uat at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, the prize wheat of the whole world 
was grown in Canada, rerhaps the richest land lies west 
of Kingston ; and the whole of the immense district lying 
in the ansle formed by the lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, 
is of nearly equal capacity in this respect. From Toronto 
and Hamilton, round by Saint Catherine's, as far as Lon- 
don, is a truly magnificent district for the settler. There 
are twenty millions of acres of rich and fertile land* 
situated in a delicious climate, where the emigrant may 
pick and choose a farm to his liking, and buy it out and 
out at from ten to twenty shillings an acre. The 
southern yoji of the London district is situated in 
about the same latitude as New York ; but the climate 
in winter is much milder, being tempered by the wide- 
spread surface of the adjacent masses of water. Ilenre 
peaches and grapes grow luxuriantly in the open air upon 
the lands along the shore ; whereas, further inland, though 
less mild in winter, the land is much more fertile, growing 
immense crops of splendid wheat from year to year without 
the necessity of manure. There are large tracts of thi« 
fertile land, which are as yet quite unsettled, and are 
waiting the coming of industrious emigrants to bring to 
light their abundance and riches. The settled places are 
principolly along the coasts, although emigration is 
gradually extending inwards ; and hamlets, villages, and 
towns are springing up throughout the primeval forest. 
Wheat and oats are the principal crops grown, but ])eas, 
potatoes, maize, buckwheat, tobacco, and flax, are also 
raised in considerable quantities. 

Sir James Alexander, in his book on British America, 
speaking of the climate, says, " The dry, bracing atmos- 
phere of winter in Canada counteracts the ordinary effects 
of such cold as is indicated by the thermometer ; and the 
cool sweet mornings, and also evenings, of summer very 
frequently, in one of the purest atmospheres in the world, 
go far to make up for the enervating heats of noon, and 
sometimes of nights, at the height of summer or autumn. 
The greater number of these favoured summer and autumn 
mornings and evenings are perfectly ddicato in their fre&h* 
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ness, sofhiess, and purity. Yegetatioii in its varied beanty 
and perfume is most delightM. The sweet fresh green 
of early summer, and the gorgeously varied hues of the 
American forest of late autumn, are inexpressibly lovely 
and enchanting. Many parts of the forest, during sum- 
mer, are carpeted with flowers of most varied and delicate 
dyes and perfumes. And though much has been said to 
the contrary of the American woods, I would add the ex- 
pression of my own grateful remembrances of the songs 
of the morning birds." 

The colony of which we speak has now been brought 
almost within hail of England. The conquests of steam 
now enable the settler in Canada to read the welcome 
home letter, posted only a fortnight before in London or 
Edinburgh. The Atlantic has ceased to be the barrier 
that it was, and friends in England and Canada now find 
themselves drawn nearer to each other by more than one- 
half of its old distance. The interior is also being opened 
up by railways fi'om the sea. The St. Andrews and 
Quebec, and the Great Western Canada Railways, will 
very shortly bring the farthest settlement in the colony 
still nearer to England, and open up a new outlet for its 
boundless produce. 

There is also another great superiority which Canada 
possesses over Australia and most other colonies. It has 
a ilrst-rate provision for the education of the people. Its 
free public schools are second only to those of the United 
States, and indeed are founded on the same model. 
Wherever there is a hamlet or village, there is a public 
school, where religious differences do not interfere with 
intellectual culture as amongst ourselves, and the rudiments 
of sound and solid instruction are given to the children of 
the community, without any respect to sect or party. 
Churches also abound, and perfect freedom of worship 
prevails. Mr. Brown, in his valuable work entitled, 
Fieios of Canada and the Colonists,* has given the fol- 
lowing interesting sketch of the aspects of Canadian life 
in the far west : — 

"The usual scene which the country presents to 
one newly arrived in Canada, is strikingly novel. You 
find yourself in a large long opening or * clearance/ of 
about a mile in width, bounded on each side as far as Uie 
eye can reach by the tall dark forest, seeming as a kind of 
bold magnificent firinge to the more cultivated, yet some- 
what rough-like scene between, with its fields dotted with 
' stumps, frequently like so many dark stone boulders 
scattered over, at distances from ten to twenty feet apart. 
And there are the temporary zig-zag rail-fences of these 
square fields. Then, abnost dose upon each side of the 
wide road of about sixty feet, and placed at intervals of a 
quarter of a mile or less, rise the settlers' farm-houses, 
with their huge wooden bams in which they house all 
their grain. Then there is the primitive, rather rough, 
unmade road itself, on which you are travelling through 
this all so novel scene ; choosing betimes a more level 
grassy bit of this broad road for more easy travel ; now 
wearying your eyes on the Ions strange vista of the rude 
forest-fringed scene ; now adnuring the neat white cottage 
of an enterprizing settler, with its shrubbery and flowers ; 
again vexed, on meeting a slovenly-looking log-house 
of some equally indolent people, with weather-beaten 
straw hats, mending, in their way, the broken windows, 
and the neglected children sprawling about the doors. 

" You next pass the humble little school-house, and the 
unpretending plain religious meeting-house. Here the eye 
falls on one slight but touchingly interesting object — ^a soli- 
tary grave-slab, of wood, meekly rising from the lowly grave- 
mound near an old-established looking settler's home- 
stead, its simple lettered story upon the white painted 

* Viewa qf Canada and tike CoJonw^, — embracing the Experi- 
ence of an Eight Years' Besidence : Views of the present State, 
Froffrene, and Proepecte of the Colony ,'with detuled and prac- 
tio^Inforroation for intending Bmigrants— By James B. Brown. 
A. and 0. Black : Edinburgh. 



board telling of one or more breaches in the family since 
it came there. Earther on, again, in a quiet hollow 
nook by a clear running stream, you come upon a neatly- 
fenced BQuare plot, and the plain and humble monu- 
ments, all as if new and of late date, and, but as yet, thinly 
sprinkled over it. Such are the kind of scenes you often 
meet with in this young New- World country. 

" Should it be a newer or more backwood settlement 
you visit, instead of the wide cultivated opening and com- 
fortable farm-houses here and there, this changed scene, 
of rougher forest-road, with the trees, tall and dose, 
upon each side of you, will only present now and then, at 
long intervals, the sign of any sort of dwelling. You 
come all of a sudden upon some little log-house or shanty, 
and around it the small plot of an acre or so of ' clear- 
ance.' The settler has but commenced to fight his way in 
this wild * bush.' As you pass, you are all eyes to survey 
the curious scene — the pent-up Uttle beginning of a farm, 
scarce having enough of the breadth and light of day amid 
that overhanging and surrounding dense forest. Yet, again, 
on looking closer, you do not think, after all, the hermit- 
place either so lonely or so gloomy as you might sup- 
pose. The light smoke is curling up firom the humble 
wooden house, and there is the clear blythe laugh of the 
children playing about, and now and then the sweet clink- 
ing of the cow-bell from among the trees ; and — upper- 
most sound and lightsomest sight of all — ^the doughty 
vigorous strokes of the settler's axe making the woods all 
around to ring, or quake, as you would think, in affright 
of their impencUng fiite." 

To men brought up amidst the roar and bustle of town 
and city life, this settlement in the backwoods of Canada 
may seem a very dull affidr. There are many men accus- 
tomed to their penny gaff and glass of half-and-half, who 
would think it no better than banishment. But to men 
accustomed — as half the people of England are — ^to a 
country life, this solitary labour in the forest presents no 
disagreeable aspect. It is what they have through life 
been accustomed to. They care not for the bustle of 
towns, but often feel it to l« a bore, and long to get away 
from it to bathe themselves in the stillness and quiet life 
of the country. To such men labour in the Canadian 
forest is sweeter by fur than labour in England; for there 
every stroke of the axe is earning independence and pros- 
perity for the future. Here &e agricultural labourer 
earns a bare living, and he cannot call his hut his own. 
Here he is a landowner, and he hews his own estate out 
of the deep forest. The fruits of his labour are all his 
own ; and when he has been laid down to rest in that 
humble burying-ground with the painted grave-slab above 
him, his children, grown up into men and women, enjoy 
the estate he has created for them, and they live to caU 
him blessed. 

Canada, then, is especially a land for agriculturists — 
not for city-folks — ^to emigrate to. Ijet the latter seek 
the land of gold, if they wiU and can bear its privations. 
But agriculturists will find in Canada a land flowing with 
milk and honey — a country of primitive, old-country 
manners, and where already the germs have been planted 
and are springing up, of a great, virtuous, prosperous, 
and hapOT people. 

" An English Farmer," some time settled in Canada, 
published a letter in the Times a few days ago amply 
confirming these views. He dates his letter Av^st lOth, 
1853, at Marysburgh, near Kingston, Canada West, and 
he says,— 

" At the Great Exhibition of 1851 the prize wheat of 
' the whole world ' came frt)m Canada. This determined 
me to visit the district where it was grown, — Prince 
Edward. That visit induced me to settle here, and I 
have now above 500 acres of freehold land here, at an 
average cost of 253. per acre, all cleared and capable of cul- 
tivation. The entire district is more densely populated than 
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sayinpfs are cited for admiring visitors, aad the rlever girl 
is perched apon a masic-stool to play a sonata of BcethoTen. 
It is, doubtless, very wonderful, out sometimes it is also 
very lamentable. 

Cleverness may be dear-bongbt, — ^in the young espe- 
cially so. The pearl is a serious matter for the oyster, 
its production being the result of a disease. And so, 
cleverness in the yoimg is very often achieved at the cost 
of their physical and even their mental health. 

It is well that this should be known, at a time when 
boolcs are written about the boyhood of great men, with 
the object of furnishing illustrious examples for the imita- 
tion of children, and of exciting them to greater ardour in 
the cultivation of their tender uttle intellects, devemeas 
is unnatural in a child, and is achieved at the expense of 
nature. The proper food of the child is not to be found 
on booksellers' shelves, as many people now seem to sup- 
pose : the milkwoman and the baker are more to be 
depended on. 

AMwell once asked of Johnson the curious question, 
"What would you do with a child, if shut up in a castle 
with him alone? " Fancy the gruff but honest and out- 
spoken old ogre with a child for company I Jobnson's 
first impulse was to answer — " Sir, I should not much 
like my company." But this did not satisfy Boswell : 
the pertinacious fellow must stiQ press his question. 
" Would you take the trouble of rearing it ?" " Why, 
yes, sir," said Johnson, " I would ; but I must have idl 
conveniences. If I had no garden, I would make a shed 
on the roof, and take it there for fresh air. I should feed 
it, and wash it much, and with warm water to please it, 
not with cold water to give it pain. But I would not 
coddle the child." Boswell at him again — " Would you 
teach the child that I have furnished you with, anytbin^ ?" 
Johnson — "No, I should not be apt to teach it." 
Bonoell — ",Woidd not you have a pleasure in teaching 
it?" Johnson — "No, sir, I should not have a pleasure 
in teaching it." Right, worthy old Samuel Johnson I 

For the child are needed, first, fresh air, cleanliness, 
and wholesome food ; then, in addition to these, play, 
romps, and physical exercise, by which its bodily powers 
may be strengthened; then, moral discipline and good 
example, for the training of its habits, temper, and dispo- 
sition ; and, last of all, literary culture and scholastic 
exercises. But to begin with teaching, or to set a child 
to tasks at an early age, is to interfere with the order of 
nature, and to risk the production of deformity and dis- 
ease, instead of the " sound mind in the soimd body." 

In early years the human being merely requires abun- 
dant opportunities to ffroto. It does not thrive with 
" coddhng," either bodily or mental. The brain, which is, 
in some mysterious way or other that cannot be explained, 
connected with the proiuction of thought, is, of all other 
organs, the most delicate in childhood. The nervous 
system, which is the source of aU vital energy, predomi- 
nates over the other systems in youth; and if it be over- 
exerdsed, then it is certain to be at the expense of the 
other parts of the body, at the time when the highest 
vital powers are required, and when nature is endeavouring 
to perfect the physical system. 

By early mental culture, it is quite possible to make 
any child " clever," as it is called, and to cram its little 
head with knowledge, which is in the child quite out of 
place. But your precocious children — ^your prodigies of 
infantile wisdom — are rarelv long-lived ; and if the strength 
of their constitution should bear them through, very often 
it is with a shattered frame and an enfeebled intellect. 

It is true, many poets have been precocious ; though 
possibly most of the wonderf^il things recorded of such 
have been discovered, or greatly embellished, by biogra- 
phers, after their fiune has been established. Tssso's 
childhood was distinguished by signs and wonders. The 
peasants pointed out to strangers " the marvellous boy 



whom the wood-pigeons covered with leaves, md tbe 
black viper and prowling bear had left unharmed." £r 
six months had passed over the in£uit Tssso, he bcgm, 
says Manso, " not merely to move his tongue, but to ^Heak 
clearly and fluently." When put to school at an early 
age, his progress in learning was extraordioaiy, hia azdopr 
and diligence being almost incredible. He would riae and 
study in the night, and the day never sarprised bim in 
bed. At eighteen he produced his first epic poem ; and 
he went on writing until he became mad, and died in that 
state at the age of thirty-two, after a long and UmcataUe 
confinement in a dungeon. 

Keats was a clever boy at school ; he was so devoted a 
student there, that his master had frequently to force hsm 
into the open air for his health, and then he woold walk 
out with a book in his hand. Having precocioaaly " beat 
his music out," he died at the early age of twenty-five. 
Kirke White's was a similar melancholy case. Sontlicy 
and Moore were also clever and sensitive children, bom 
as they were with the true temperament of poets. And. 
perhaps, poets generally attain these peculiar powers, con- 
tingent, as they mainly are, upon an exceeding senaitiTc^ 
ness, almost amounting to a disease, before men diatin- 
guished in other departments of literature, art, or aeienee. 
Yet many of our greatest poets have disf^yed no preco- 
city in youth ; happily for them, they have in nothing 
differed from the run of ordinaiy boys. Othera have 
been kept away from school on account of ill-healtli, and 
only acquired learning after their physical system had 
become matured and strengthened. This was the case 
with Walter Scott. He was not, however, an actnal 
" dunce," as some of his biographers have stated. In 
childhood he was attacked by a disease in his right leg, 
which rendered it necessary for him to be removed into 
the country, where he remained for seversl years, at 
Saudyknowe, merely vegetating. The limb affected became 
shrunk and contracted, and remained so all his life ; hot his 
general health was greatly strengthened by his finse expo- 
sure to the air, and by his boyisJi sports there ; so that^ 
speaking of it himself in his autobiography, he says, " I 
who, in a city, had probably been condemned tohopeleas and 
heljdess decrepitude, was now [in his sixth year], a healthy, 
high-spirited, and, my lameness apart, a sturdy lad." He 
was not taught to lead until he had reached his sercnth 
year ; and then it was at a dame-school at Bath. AAcr- 
wards he went to the High School at Edinbnr^ ; hat 
there, he says, " I did not make any great figure." He 
was careless about his tasks, and often disgusted his kind 
master by his negligence and frivolity. If there was any 
" bicker," however, or fight with the boys of other schools, 
be sure that Wattie Scott was in the midst of the fray, 
and generally a ringleader there. He confesses hims^, 
while at school, to have been " an incorrigible idle imp," 
and even at the Edinburgh University, where his fidher 
afterwards entered him, he succeeded no better. There 
he went by the nickname of " The Great Blockhead \* 
and Professor Dalyell, he says, " pronounced upon me the 
severe sentence — ^that dunce I was, and dunce was to 
remain." He had, nevertheless, been reading veiy exten- 
sively, though in a desultory manner; and he had 
strengthened his frame by roamiug about the hills, ontil 
he acquired the physique of a ploughman ; he coold spear 
a salmon with the best fisher on the Tweed ; and he could 
ride a wild horse with any hunter of Yarrow. Such was 
the rough discipline through which this distinguished man 
passed, and by which he, nevertheless, acquired that rare 
combination of qualifications for enjoying existence and 
achieving the highest fame. He who at school had been 
nicknamed the " The Great Blockhead," and during the 
chief part of his life was " The Great Unknown," died, 
full of honours and glory, " The Great Sir Walt^ ScoU." 

Take Chatterton next, the so-called " boy of genius." 
Tet so far from being a boy of genius, when sent to 
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school he either could not or wonld not learn, and he was 
retnmed npon his mother's hands as " a fool, of whom 
nothing could be made." His mother then tried to teach 
him, but she also failed. Yet the boj afterwards learned 
fast enough when he began to educate himself, and ob- 
tained a stimulus to the acquisition of learning. 

Bums also, perhaps a greater genius than either of the 
two last-namea poets, was by no means a precocious 
youth. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, spealdng of him 
and his brother Gilbert, says : — " Bums was put to 
school in his seventh year, along with his brother Gilbert, 
who must then have only been in his JBfth. The two 
boys were both apt enough learners, Gilbert rather the 
better, as well as the better tempered and more cheerful 
of the two. Robert appears to have been a dour, sulky 
callan, his intense jealousy of all superiority probably 
even then keeping him unhappy and melancholy. Mr. 
Mnrdock, their master, says he tried to teach them a 
little sacred, music, but found this impracticable, there 
being no music in either of their souls. As for Robert, 
his ear was so completely duU that he could not dis- 
tinguish one tune from another, and his voice was so un- 
tunable that he could not frame a note, and was left behind 
by all the boys and girls in the school." Up to the 
years of his manhood, Bums spent his vacant hours 
chiefly in leaping, dancing, wrestUng, putting (or throw- 
ing the stone), and in feats of physical prowess, by which 
his bodily powers were thoroughly matured and developed ; 
and it was not till after he had fallen many times head 
over ears in love that he began to write verses. 

Bryden displayed no evidences of more than ordinary 

intelligence until he reached mature manhood; and 

Johnson says of Goldsmith, that he was " a plant that 

flowered late." Schiller was a very idle scholar, and 

m uch fonder of ball and leap-frog than of books. The 

most interesting thing told of him as a child by his 

biographer is, that once, in the midst of a storm of 

tbunder and lightning, he climbed a tree, and when 

asked by his parents why he did so, replied, whispering, 

" that the lightning was very beautiful, and he wished 

to see where it was coming from." This story, if correct, 

famishes an illustration of the manner in which the 

young mind delights to seek information for itself in its 

own way. Perhaps a still more characteristic anecdote is 

that told of Smeaton, the architect of the Eddystone 

Lighthouse, who, when a boy in petticoats, was one day 

discovered on the top of his father's house in the act of 

fixing the model of a windmill, which he had constmcted. 

But the great minority of the most distinguished men 
— especially of those distinguished for their power — ^have 
been altogether undistinguished in their boyhood. Sir 
Isaac Newton, perhaps our greatett man, stood very low 
in his class at school, and was a very inattentive scholar, 
though he was fond of mechanical pursuits, and of draw- 
ing various natural objects. Sir David Brewster says of 
him, that "when he arrived at Trinity Ck>llege, he 
brought with him a more slender portion of science than 
&lls to the lot of ordinary scholars; but this state of his 
acquirements (continues his biographer) was perhaps not 
unfavourable to the development of his mental powers. 
Unexhausted by premature growth, and invigorated by 
healthful repose, his mind was the better fitted to make 
those vigorous and rapid shoots which soon covered with 
foliage nid with frtut the genial soil to which it had been 
transferred." 

The distinguished Sir Humphrey Bavy said of himself: 
"I consider it fortunate that I was left so much to 
myself when a child, and put upon no particular plan of 
study; and that I enjoyed so much idleness at Mr. 
Coryton's school. I perhaps owe to these circumstances 
the little talents that I have, and their peculiar applica- 
tion. What I am I have made myself. I say this with- 
out vanity and in pun simplicity of heart." And it is 



so in fiict. Every man who achieves greatness does so, 
not through his acquirements under teachers when a boy, 
but through his self-education after he has become a man. 

We might adduce an immense number of instances of 
positively stupid boys who have become distinguished and 
highly useful men. For instance, Isaac Barrow, the great 
divine, was in his boyhood chiefly distinguished by his 
propensity for fighting, in which he got many a bloody 
nose ; and his father used to say, that if it pleased God 
to take from him any of his children, he hoped it might 
be Isaac, who was the least promising of them all. £id 
that prodigy of learning. Dr. Adam Clarke, when a boy, 
was never happier tlum when "rolling large stones 
about," caring nothing for learning or reading of any 
sort. But at this kind of work he became " uncommonly 
hardy," though his father proclaimed him to be a most 
" grievous dunce." Thanks to Adam Clarke's power of 
roUing about the large stones in his boyhood, he was 
afterwards able to roll about large thoughts in his man- 
hood. 

Napoleon and Wellington were both dull boys. The 
former is described by tiie Duchess of Abrantes, who 
knew him intimately when a child, as "having good 
health, and in other respects he was like other boys ;" 
and she adds: — "My uncles have a thousand times 
assured me that Napoleon, in his boyhood, had none of 
that singularity of character attributed to him." 

We have, indeed, an aversion to infantile prodigies of 
any sort. They are things out of keeping with nature — 
lunu natura. Very often your prodigy is but a disease, 
and ought no more to be admired than a wen or a crooked 
back. And what is the end of your young Rosciuses ? 
Utter feebleness, if not cut short by death — the frequent 
penalty of premature excitement of the brain. 

Parents need not be in any hurry to see their children's 
talents developed. Their best policy is to watch an« 
wait ; wait, and let good example and quiet training d 
their work. Give the child a stock of physical health^ 
set the boy fairly on the road of sdf-cmture, and as he* 
grows older, if there be the right stuff in him, the man 
will cultivate himself. 



WHEN I SAILED HOME FROM 
SINGAPORE, 

A SINGULAR adventure bcfel me in the Indian seas. It 
took place so long ago as I83I, and to the proper under- 
standing of all the ins and outs of the affair, it is necessary 
to turn to the still earlier pages of my life-log, my ex- 
tracts wherefrom shall, however, be as ^ort as possible. 
My start in life, I am not ashamed to say, was a very 
humble one — James Smith, whose only child I was, 
having kept a greengrocery and coal store in one of the 
crowded alleys contiguous to Shorcditch, London ; and 
I must further admit that a decided preponderance of 
opinion in the neighbourhood echoed my stepmother's fre- 
quently repeated assertion, that I was one of the most mis- 
chievous, audacious young vagabonds to be found in a loca- 
lity fertile in that class of juvenile humanity. I, however, 
demur to the justice of this description, which dated, I 
well remember, from a discovery, I one day very innocently 
made and reported to my father, that the medicinal cordial 
which the ailments of his very bad half and her she-cronies 
necessitated so large a consumption of, was in fact genuine 
"cream of the valley," artistically coloured and bottled for 
the convenience of ladies afflicted with my mother-in-law's 
complaint, and married to sober, industrious, and not 
over sharp-sighted husbands, by the landlord of the Cross 
Keys public-house hard by. Mrs. Smith's anger proved 
of great advantage to me, as she no longer opposed my 
being sent to school, on the plea of expense; and her zeid 
to gdt and keep me out of the way, caused me to be forth- 
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with driven out to attend, not day only, but Sunday and 
evening schools, and so well with all my uiiluckiness did 
I proAt by those opportunities, that by the time I attained 
my fourteenth year I was declared to have mastered all 
the knowledge obtainable in the cheap Shoreditch schools 
within reach of the sum — fourpence per week — which my 
father set apart for educational purposes. Scanty as that 
knowledge might be, it has stood me in wonderful stead 
in my voyage through life. 

It was next decided that I should be apprenticed to the 
sea, a notion which had eifeded a lodgment iu my father's 
not easily penetrated oi,* retentive noddle by his frequent 
visits to the colliers in the Pool. The skipper and part- 
owner of a brig in that line. Captain Bird by name, 
having chanced to notice my active, sinewy frame, and, as 
he was pleased to say, a fairish spice of the devil in my 
look and bearing, made it his business to convince my lather 
that the only route by which such a younker could hope to 
make his way in the world was that of the "wild and bound- 
less sea," especially that portion of it rolling between the 
ports of Sunderland and London. My own consent to the 
arrangement was, I remember, filched from me, chiefly 
by the attractions of the savoury lobscouse and sweet 
punch with which Captain Bird regaled my father and 
myself on the day the indenture was signed, for I had all 
along dark misgivings that " the nursery fbr British sea- 
men,*' as the captain was rleased to call the coasting trade 
in coal, was a kind of mother-in-law's establishment with 
no back-doors of escape from the perhaps necessary, but 
ceriainly unpleasant discipline, practised in such training- 
schools. My fears were realized in ampler and speedier 
measure than X had dreamed of, the first instalment of the 
much more liberal allowance of kicks than half-|)ence I 
was to receive during the next seven years having been 
served out to me when the brig was but a little below 
Gravesend, in the shape of a smart rope's-endiug by the 
mate, as a warning to make my future oQcrings to the 
sea-god to leeward, inst^d of windward of the vessel, the 
^yelping which I immediately set up in acknowledgment of 
the pungency of my first marine lesson being moreover 
effectively checked by a dab in the mouth with a swab, 
dipped for that purpose in a bucket of slush — a delightful 
mixture of grease and tar. But it is needless that I should 
dwell upon the sufferings I endured during that long term 
of servitude — especially when coasting along the iron 
shore in the black, tempestuous, winter-nights, battling 
desperately for life with the wild sea, the ropes the while 
handling like so many twisted bars of ice, the canvas as 
if made of sheet-iron — further than to remark, that I 
became, like almost all who survive such seasoning, a 
thorough sailor, hard as hobnails, and imbued besides with 
a decided taste for strong diiuk, which it cost me much 
effort iu after life to subdue. It ha2>pened withal that 
soon after I had weathered my niueteenth birthday, I sud- 
denly discovered there was stil/ left one tender, excitable 
spot in my toil and peril hardeucd frame which the mere 
jjlauce of a pair of sweet dove-eyes kindled into flame ; a 
sensitive pulse beneath that homy hide of mine which the 
slightest pressure of a certain little hand would in a 
moineut quicken to a gallop. The witch who practised 
t|iese sorceries upon me was young Mary Johnson, a 
cousin, and nmid-of-all-work jlo the people of the Cross 
Keys before mentioned. Every Sunday afternoon I chanced 
to be in liondon, 1 souglit to win myself into her good 
graces by thoroughly cleansing myself of the coal-grime 
by which I was habitually incrusted — except in such in- 
tricate cavities as the comers of my ears and eyes which 
the scrubbing-brush did not always effectually reach — and 
escorting her, iu my best shore togs, to the Rosemary 
Branch, the Penton\ille Gardens, or other place of like 
entertainment. Mary Johnson, let me add, was a sweet- 
minded, true-hearted lass — a bright, pui-e English flower, 
though blooming, as one may say, upon a dust-heap, — and 



as poor as myself. My woping prospered, and >lary ai.il 
I were sailing stead^y towards toe haven of matriuuM*}. 
when a violent qnarr^, which began at the PeutonviliL 
Gardens, caused us to part company, as we both vowi«l 
for ever ! I had been drinking rather freely, aatl took 
offence at her friendly manner towards a flaaKy spark. 
known to both of us, whom we met there. HiiUy I nearh 
demolished; and one angry word leadinj^ to ano^Ltr, 
Mary and I finally parted in mutual, dire diaplea&iire, &&« 
the next day 1 sailed for Sunderland. A di^astroL* 
voyage it proved ip be: the good brig Caroiiue, ^^.^a 
More, master, in the temporary absence of Captain Bird, 
haWng gone to pieces in a tremendous ^e of wind us 
Great Yarmouth — as the reader paay perhaps renif»iMber— 
during the night of the 12th of September, 18:2S, whea 
all on boar4 perished, myself excepted, who had the lark 
to be picked up by a life-boat, though at Urst xaistakfu 
for a mere bundle of sea- weed, in which, whilst swimnujBf 
for the shore, I had got cove^red and entangled. Ae ^•un 
as the hurts I had reccive4 permitted, I made the beat U 
m^ way to Sunderland, and as it happened, did not mAc 
another run to Loudon during my apprenticeship. Ai 
the eud thereof, however, I lost no time in shapiDg my 
course overland to the metropoUs, partly to ship iziy&<. j 
there for a long voyage, but chiefly to see and male 
matters up with pretty Mary Johnson. A cruel disap- 
pointment awaited ine. The elder Johnsons had Iuil; 
since given up the Cross Keys, and gone no one s»eemed 
to know or care whither, and Mary, soon after I Icit 
London, had, I found, taken a nursery-maid's place iu a 
City family, the name of which it may be as well to change 
to that of Newton. This information was supplied by my 
father, who, by-the-hy, was again a widower, Mrs. Smith 
having recently died of a too-lavish use, if the gossip of 
the neighbourhood was to he believed, of her favourite bal- 
samic cordial, the purely medicinal properties whereof I autt 
had the audai'ity to call in question. Inis news took me ttr- 
ribly aback — notof thelosftof my mother-in-law, but of Mj.rr 
Johnson, — my father having added to his report eon cere - 
ing her, that he understood she went abroad with the chil- 
dren she had taken charge of, but whether to ludia or 
Australia he could not sav. I soon cleared up all donli 
in the matter. >^ary had accompanied Mr. Newtuu, & 
widower, and the eldest partner of the firm of Kewton and 
Co. who had been long extensively engaged in the com- 
merce of the Indian Archipel^o, ^o Singapore, in care if 
his two childi*en, a boy and a girl^ and had been eugaged 
for five years certain, the period which Mr. Newton him- 
selfiutendcd remaining abroad. Intelligence had, howcvt-r, 
quite Wcly reached England of the death of Mr. Newtou 
and his daug)iter of Asiatic cholera, and orders were iu 
consequence, going out by the ComtcallUf a fine filrst-class 
barque, loading in the Loudon Bocks for Ceylon and 
Singapore, for the refum of the boy Newton and Mriy 
Johuson, by thai vessel. It immediately struck ine that 
I could not do a wiser thing than get a berth in the C-oru- 
loallU, and as she was still several hands short, I had no 
difficulty in doing so — thanks also to the reputation f«)r 
hardihood and handiness attached to the rough-aud-rea«ly 
school of seamen to which J belonged. The confouudedly 
ugly, morose-looking mug of the captain of the ComtcaJiu 
— Captain 3rowu we will call him — impressed me at the 
same time very disagreeably, especially a certain sinister 
and cowardly expression which lurlced about his eyes, as 
much like that of a wolf as a human being's could bf . 
This, however, could mattei* little to me, so I joyfally 
signed miides for the voyage out and home — wa^es t wo 
pounds a month, which was capital in those days fur a 
sailor of my age, active and athletic as he might be, — and 
on the 21st of July, 1830, the ComwailU hauled out uf 
dock and proceeded on her destination. Captain Brow~u*» 
son, a rather intelligent and very delicate-looking lad of 
about thirteen, accompanied his father upon this occasion. 
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in the hope, it was understood, of bjsuefiting in health by 
the long sea-voyage. 

We made pretty iair weather of it ^U the way, and after 
touching at the Cape and Ceylon, ^liP Cornwall^ finally 
cast anchor in Singapore harbour on the 5 th of December. 
The British settlement of Singapore, as most people are 
aware, is an island abont as large again as tbe vVight, and 
separated from the great Malay peninsula by a narrow gut 
or strait, which in some places a tall fellow could almost 
wade through. Singapore totcn is a long, naiTOW, strag- 
gling place on the south shore, built upon a strip of 
alluvial soil hardly a mile in width, backed up by hills — 
not very lofty ones — on the noith, and inhabited by a 
motley population of Chinese, Malays, K egroes, and Bugis, 
with a slight sprinkling of British and Portuguese. Being, 
however, very advantagcouidy situated, and a ^e port, it 
possesses an immense entrepdt trade, — a fact well appre- 
ciated by Captain Brown, who was, I found, well known 
there, much better known than respected. The crew were 
not permitted to leave the ship till the cargo was dis- 
charged, and I could not consequently catch a glimpse of 
Mary, keenly though I scrutinized every likely-looking 
petticoat which approached the quay. At last, however, 
the ship was clear, and I had shore leave for a ifew hours. 
The deceased Mr. Newton's place of business was not fai- 
distant, and thither I at once hastened, and was told, in 
reply to my roundabout queries — for I did not choose to 
betray too plainly the interest I felt in the expected pas- 
sengers by tbe CorntoaiiU — ^that the family resided at a 
place amongst the hills about a mile and a half inland. I 
sot oflf in the direction pointed out, and at the end of half 
an liour's smart walk, found myself alongside a handsome 
sort of bungalow, within which, as I was informed, my 
chiirmer was to be found. A variety of feelings, sbamc- 
faeedness, and some doubt of the sort of greeting I should 
receive amongst t}iem, prevented me from knocking at the 
ciitrauce, boldly asking the question, and announcing 
myself. Besides, I knew it was the habit of nursery- 
maids in Singapore to take the children under their 
charge ont for a ride or a walk as soon as the heat of the 
day had suthciently moderated to render the airing 
desirable and pleasant; and as the sun was fast westering, 
I resolved to wait awhile and amuse myself with the antics 
uf the squirrels and monkeys amongst the mango-trees 
close by. It was not long before I had something else to 
watch. But a few minutes had slipped by when I 
caiigjit sight of a yellow -phizzed Chinese, rigged out in 
holiday attire, and witk a tail nearly a fathom long hanging 
down his back, dod^ug about the entrance of the bun- 
galow, and evidently in stealthy watch, like myself, for 
the expected appearance of some one, who my jealous pate 
instantly and naturally sug|;cstcd could be no other than 
the peerless Mary. And so, sure enough, it proved. lu 
about half an horn* the bungalow-gate was gently opened, 
and forth issued my angel, with a little boy in her hand, 
Mary, though jKiler and thinner than when J last saw her, 
looking downright heavenly, — the more so' to me, perhaps, 
from contrast with the nankeen, copper-coloured, and 
dingy creatures of the place. The Chinese evidently 
thought as I did in that respect, but if the fellow could 
have known who was *close upon his tail, as he amble4 
after the new comers, he would hardly have capered and 
smirked, and sniggered, and shown his bkck teeth so com- 
placently as he did. Mary, I saw, knew the yellow baboon, 
but hud seemingly no wish for his company, though she 
accepted some sweetstujff he offered her, and gave it to the 
chilli. Emboldeued and excited, as it seemed, by the 
acceptance of his gift, the silence around, and the great- 
ness, no doubt, of the temptation, hang me if the impudent 
rascal did not, in a sort of sudden, uncontrollable paroxysm, 
catch Mary round the waist and attempt to kiss her. 
The sweet little pipe I loved so well had barely time to 
break into a scream, when Master Chinaman was brought 



up all siding by an unexpected grab at his tail, whirled 
fiercely ^ o|ind by the same instrument in a way that must 
have preciously confuse4 his celestial intellects, and 
finally sent spinning down the hill by a kick he was 
not likely to speedily lose remembrance of. I suppose 
he mizzled as soon as he recovered the natiu-al use of his 
brains and feet, but 1 had no leisure to notice him, being 
instantly busy with ^fary, who, what with terror, surprise, 
joy, bewilderment, could scarcely be kept for the next 
quarter of an hour from fainting and hysterics, fast as the 
eye-pumps of the pair of us worked, plentijfidly besprink- 
liiig us both with a continuous shower-bath. But I must 
mfl^e better headway with this story, or I shall never 
come to an end with it. Enough to say, that I passed a 
couple of the most delicious hours that often fall to the 
lot of man, and that it was deter^uiiied before parting 
tbat we would be married as quickly as possible after wo 
again came within the sound of sweet Shoreditch bells. 

This important matter being so pleasantly settled, 
nothing remained but to assist with a will in reloading 
the Comwallu. This was effected by the end of January, 
and a very valuable cargo, according to the biUs of lading, 
we had t^iken on board, chietly consisting of tortoise-shell, 
ivory, mother-o*-pearl, raw silk, spices, feathers, &c. the 
principal part being, it was said. Captain Brown's own 
ventm*e8, and insured to the fullest value. Several cir- 
cumstances now occuiTed to strengthen and colour certain 
vague and dim suspicions that had sprung up in my mind. 
Captain Brown managed to quarrel witb and get rid of his 
mates and two other seamen, who alone of all the crew 
knew anything of navigation. The vacancies were filled 
by iSIalay sailoi-s, who dipped for as far as Ceylon only, 
and \ was promoted to the rank of mate. Humours wei'e 
at the same time floating about, which, though I could 
not get at the precise bearings of, made me exceedingly 
uncomfortable, until X discovered, or thought I did, that 
they all had their soui'ce in the passions and malevolence 
of Chang- Wang, as Mary used to call — whether correctly 
or not I do not know — the Chinese whose tail I pulled, and 
who was still everlastingly dogging her steps and thrusting 
his offensive attentions upon her. Chang-Wang was, I 
understood, a respectable sort of merchant, and had deal- 
ings with Captain Brown. Over and over again he 
wai'ued Mary, by dark, mysterious hints, that she would 
certainly be drownetl if she embarked in the Comwallis. 
The fellow's motive for hazarding tlie evil prediction was 
so obvious, that my fears were in a great measure dispelled -, 
but after Mary and the boy Newton were on board, the 
Comwallis with the anchor hove short, in the roadstead, 
and the order to make sail momentarily expected, an incident 
occurred which, (oo late, revived them in greater strength 
than ever. A large package, one of a number marked 
" tortoise-shcU," which had been brought on board late, 
and still cumbered the deck, was accidentally stove in upon 
beiuglovvcrcd into the hold, thereby showing us that the sup- 
posed " tortoise-shell " was nothing but worthless chi])S 1 
The captain's face changed to the Ime of saffron at this 
discovciy, but quickly recovering himself, he exclaimed, 
'* Confound the stupid blockheads, they have marked a 
box of dye-wood chips tortoise-shell." lie then tore off 
the label, widked forward, gave orders to lift (he anchor, 
and in a few minutes we were cracking along to the north- 
west, under a fiiie topsail breeze. For my part, I was so 
confounded by what had just occurred, that all I could for 
some time determine ujwn was, that if, as I now more 
than suspected, the ship was to be purposely cast away, in 
order to bilk the insurers. Captain Brown should not 
escape with life if Mary Johnson and I did not. All at 
once, too, the captain assumed a bearing of wonderful 
friendliness towards me, invited me to his cabin to t^ke 
grog with him after dinner, and was altogether over- 
poweriugly civil and gracious. The rest of the English 
seamen were tarred with the same brush, as the saying is, 
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indulged in aa mnch liquor as they could swallow, and 
were consequently frequently drunk, and always in a 
state of glazy-eyed, stupid muddlement. Well, we were 
off Malacca Point, the western extremity of the Dutch 
colony of Sumatra, and bowling along under a seven or 
eight knot breeze, when Captain Brown ordered a boat to 
be lowered and made fast by a long tow rope to the stem 
of the ship. Now in this boat I had noticed — ^for my eyes, 
sharpened by distrust, peered into everything — ^there were 
carefully stowed away and concealed by a tarpaulin, a 
small bag of biscuit, a jar of water, and a compass. IVe- 
sently the captain and his son went over the side into the 
boat for the purpose, the captain said, of fishing for an 
hour or two with a rod and fine in the teeming waters of 
those latitudes. I guessed his scheme in a moment, and 
as nothing more effSDctual could be attempted with such a 
drunken, reckless crew, I instantly went forward, and 
though it was not my watch, kept a sharp look out ahead. 
It was well I did. I had been about two hours at my 
post, the captain was still fishing, and darkness was fall- 
ing rapidly, when my straining glance detected a white 
line of foam breaking over the ridge of a long range of reef 
right ahead, and no great distance off. " BrnJcers ahead 1 " 
I shouted at the top of my voice, " Luff ! luff I " The man 
at the wheel, a M^y, promptly obeyed, the ship answered 
her helm beautifully, and, spite of the muddled state of 
the crew, we were snugly dose-hauled upon the larboard 
tack, and sailing northwvd, in deep water, though within 
a cable's length of the crown of the reef, before the captain 
reached the deck, and asked, with gnashing rage, who had 
dared to change the ship's course without his leave. " I 
have," was my reply, adding, very foolishly, as I pointed 
at the breakers to leeward, but anger had got the better of 
discretion, " and it was time I did, or the tmderwriters 
would have been nicely sold." Captain Brown favoured 
me for all reply with one flaming glance of hell-fire, and 
then with difficulty mastering his rage, hurried below. 

It may not be amiss to state here, that I do not mean 
to accuse Captain Brown, villain as he was, of the 
diabolical intention of drowning us all. There were 
sufficient boats to take us off, had we time for such an 
operation: neither can I of my own knowledge affirm, 
what has frequentiy been since insinuated, but not proved, 
that he had confederated with another person to get rid of 
the boy Newton, the heir to a large property, which, he 
dying, went to the junior partner of Uie firm of Newton 
ancT Co. and a cousin, I befieve, of the boy's fiither. Bnt 
what I was certain of was, that his own and his son's 
safety being assured by the fishing pretence — ^his boat 
would easily have reached Sumatra, — Captain Brown had 
endeavoured to wreck the Comwallu upon the reef I had 
barely in time espied, leaving the crew and passengers to 
take their chance of life or death as they best might. 
Such devil's leaps at fortune are more frequently attempted 
at sea than landsmen may imagine. 

My stupid gabble about the insurance, of course, 
warned the captain that if his infernal scheme was to 
succeed, /must be, at all hazards, got rid of. The years 
which have since passed over my head, sprinkling it with 
grey, have also cooled the hot blood which then ran riot 
in my veins ; and if the business was, at this present 
time of writing, to be acted over again I might perhaps 
hit upon a safer course to steer by than I adopted. In 
fact, had I chosen to remain blind to what was going on, 
I should, most likely, being forewarned, have contrived to 
save mysdf, under all probable circumstances, by means 
of a boat ; but from the first I had a strong conviction 
that Mary and the child would be certainly lost, and this 
induced me to attempt exciting the men to revolt by inform- 
ing them of my suspicions. I failed completely, and the 
result was that, after a fierce resistance, I was laid by the 
heels and thrust into a comer of the hold cleared for the 
purpose, and built in with heavy packages. I shall not 






attempt to describe what I suffered during the lon^, dart 
days and nights I passed there before the ship, dda jed by 
calms, nearad the coast of Ceylon, aboat where, I feh 
sure, the captain's accursed game would be played our. 
At last I was suddenly awoke from, a dream filled with 
images of horror by the captain's son, who was standzn? 
over me with a lantern in his hand. ' He was rery psle 
and agitated, and his voice was hurried and shalcj. *' ¥00 
are hud to wake. Smith," he said, " and I have aomethio^ 
to say which must be quickly told, if at all." I did not 
answer, and he went on. " Mind, I do not 1>^ere a 
word you have said about my fiither's designs ; but if ym. 
will give me a solenm promise not to seek to injare his 
hereafter, I will tiy to get you out of the ship.'* 

" By throwing me overboard, perchance ? How else?'* 

" There is a British sloop of war about two leagues to 
windward — but give me the promise I require." 

I did so eagerly. " After all," continued the lad, T 
do not see how you eauld really injure him. Sosjiidoa 
is not proof; but, at all events, I have yonr word, asd 
the young woman who has persuaded me to help joq 
answers for vour trath. My father is not np yet, thosgrh 
the sun has been some time ; and there is, 1 have heard, 
a mode of attracting the notice of a British ship of war 
and getting a boat sent to make inquiries?" 

" There is — ^there is, my good lad. Futen some arti- 
cle of clothing — a red shirt will be most easily seen — to 
one of the shrouds, and my life is saved." 

" Your life I cannot believe to be in any danger, hut I 
will do as you direct, our agreement being, that adl yea 
will say to the officer is, that you have qoarreUed with 
the captain and wish to volunteer into the Royal Navy.*^ 
I nodded assent, and the boy left me — in what a tasmit 
of suspense, hope, and fear may be imagined, not de- 
scribed. 

It was not long before a violent bustle upon deck and 
the swifter way got upon the ship satisfied me that the 
signal had been successftd, and that Ca|»tain Brown was 
desirous of dropping the unwelcome strani^er. That, 
however, was not likely, though the ComwaliiM was a 
very fast craft ; and after a while a gun, quickly followed 
by two others, showed the cruiser to be in earnest, and 
that it would be prodent in Captain Brown to shortea 
sail and lie to. He did so ; and presently afterwards 
burst furiously into the hole in which I lay, accompanied 
by his son, and two powerful Malays. 

" You cursed mutinous dog," he broke out, " I'll take 
the liberty of gagging that lying jaw of yours for a while. 
just by way of precaution." This was quickly done, and 
so effectually, that I could not utter the fiuntest sound. 
Mjr arms and 1^, too, were so tighUy belayed, that I could 
neither clap my hands nor stamp with my feet, thoigh I 
managed, after a time, by desperate exertion, to give my 
arms some play. " And, 111 keep you out of sight too, 
you soft-headed spoony," continued the scoundrel, ad- 
dressing his son, " as well as the wench that haa made a 
milksop of vou. And mind, Charley," he added, with a 
savage scowl, " that if you dare make the slightest noise 
or motion, I'll fiay you alive." We were then rebuilt up, 
additional packages were piled against and near us, and 
we were left to our own reflections. The lad seemed per- 
fectly paralyzed with terror, and remained dumb as 
stone. 

Slowly the moments wore away, but at last my strain- 
ing ear caught the loud perempto^ hail of a man-of-war's 
boat close dongside, and in a few moments the authorita- 
tive voice of the officer in command was heard in angry 
altercation with Captain Brown. The crew, however, 1 
appeared to be determined on keeping the captain's 
secret; and one and all declared that they had not 
hoisted any signal for a boat on any part of the ship. 
The officer did not seem satisfied ; a strict search was 
ordered, and presentiy voices approached so near that 
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I could hear every word tluit was said. Madly I strove 
to apeak and free my limbs. My efforts were vain, ex- 
cept in giving trifling play to my right hand and arm, 
and the boy lay by my side in silent stapor. In a few 
moments the voices receded ; the officer appeared to be 
at last satisfied, and my heart seemed to be aying within 
me, when my partially liberated hand came in contact 
with the han& of an open dasp knife with which I used 
to divide my food. To grasp it, and drive the point with 
all the force I coold exert into the nnsospecting lad's 
arm was the thought and deed of a moment. A yell of 
agony escaped the boy — and I was saved. The man-of- 
war's men quickly dragged us upon deck. I was libe- 
rated, told my story, the captain was placed under tem- 
porary arrest, and the next day the Cornvfollit was an- 
chored in Trincomalee harbour, under the cruiser's guns. 
Upon examining the cargo, full one half was found to be 
of no value, and Captam Brown ¥ras committed to jail 
upon a charge of fraud and swindling. He, however, 
escaped the fiings of the law by some legal loophole, but 
never, I believe, returned to this country. Neither have 
I ever heard what became of his son. 

As for myself, the underwriters, upon my arrival in 
England, gave me both praise and money. Maiy and I 
married forthwith, and have since fairly prospered in the 
world. She has just said that I have told this story cor- 
rectly enough, except in leaving out that her nankeen 
sweetheart Chang- Wang was considered the handsomest 
young man — ^he was forty if an hour — for a Chinese in 
all Singapore. 



ADVENTURES ON A DRIFT-LOG. 

FBOM THE UNPUBLISHED JOiniNAL 07 BANTASD 

THE ABTI8T.* 

" JL HEAYT rise," as the boatmen call it, had been pour- 
ing its floods from the upper Missouri, and the surface of 
th« Mississippi was covered with immense masses of 
drift-wood, wafted from the great tributaries of the north, 
or wrested from their crumbling alluvial banks. At such 
periods the navigation is extremely dangerous for the poor 
flat-boatman, as it is with great difficulty he can force 
his unwieldy craft through the moving raft of floating 
matter ; and, when he lands for the night, it is of the 
greatest moment that a secure harbour should be found 
behind some jutting point, away from the " thread of the 
current," to keep out of the flow of the drift. 

I had been toiling all day through one of the heaviest 
masses of floating wood I ever saw on the great Father 
of Waters, had broken the blade of my starboard oar, 
which was caught in the dead branch of a huge cotton- 
wood tree, and had rowed up directly against my flat, 
determined to land at the first convenient harbour that 
presented itself, repair my broken oar, and lay by for the 
night ; as it was late in the afternoon, it became highly 
important to select, in time, a good landing-place, pro- 
tected from the floating timber. 

The sun was fast approaching the horizon, when I found 
myself in a "left-hand bend," with rugged shores, and no 
landing-place visible ; fortunately, at the point below, 
the current struck off shaiply into the right-hand bend, 
leaving a small eddy direeuy under the point, free firom 
the dnft-wood, and in this eddy I effected a safe landing, 
made my craft &st to good stakes, and prepared to stay il 
night. 

I had hardly been seated ten minutes in the cabin, 
when the boat received a severe concussion. I ran on 
deck to see the cause, when I found an immense cotton- 
wood tree, some hundred feet or more in length, had been 
drawn into the eddy with the roots directly against the 
bow of my boat, staving a hole in the " gnnwde plank," 

* From pMlsa»'« Ameneaii Magaeku for Angmt, 1863. 



but fortunately above water, so that no leak occurred. I 
ran immediately to the bow, where I discovered that one 
of the knotty branches of the root was still sticking in the 
hole it had made, and as the branch end above was " on 
the swing " out into the current of the eddy, which was 
flowing at about three miles the hour, it became imme- 
diately necessary to disengage the tree before it should 
swing round square in the current, to prevent it from 
tearing the entire bow of my boat out ; for the root had 
taken " a set " behind one of the upright stanchions, and, 
if not ejected before the tree should form a right angle 
with the boat, stanchions, planking, deck, and all were 
bound to give way to the powerfid centripetal force that 
the huge log had now assumed in the whirhng eddy. No 
time was to be lost. I jumped on the bow, and with the 
handle of a boat oar tried to force out the tree. I found 
this beyond my power. By this time my two hands had 
got two sticks of wood, and come to my assistance, but 
our combined efforts were futile, for eveiy second the tree 
became bound in tighter and tighter, and finding it im- 
possible to dear the log, I ordered one of the men to cast 
off the bowline, so that the boat should offer no resistance 
to the immense leverage, as it were, of the tree. The 
timber of the bow began to crack before the man eould 
free the Hne, which was now extended taut. Finding he 
could not free the line, I seized an axe which lay near, 
and severed it with a blow, just in time to save my craft. 
The boat now swung round, in the grip of the Mississippi 
monster, and swung away from the shore by the bow, 
while the stem remained festened by its line, which would 
reverse our position, and give the log a free berth to clear 
itself. But finding my boat would not come clear around 
on account of its long " steering oar," I jumped upon the 
log to assist it out of the hole, by prying it a little. I 
had hardly touched the log when my boat came dear 
round, the tree floated off free without any frirther 
damage, and carried me along with it. I was now in a 
predicament, as I had no small boat wherewith I could 
get off the log, so I ordered the men to secure the flat, 
and one of them to run to the upper end of the eddy with 
a small line, and at the point where I thought I should 
necessarily approach, to throw it to me. He did so, the 
log drifted within fifteen feet of the point, and had I known 
then what afterwards occurred, I could have swum ashore, 
cold as the season was. My man threw me the line, 
which I made fast to the root, but it was a small rope, 
inadequate to the task of holding an overgrown cotton- 
wood tree, and it snapped like a piece of thread, while the 
1(^ receded fiirther and farther from the shore, when one 
end struck the outward current of the river, and the whole 
mass whirled round with the velodty of the fly-whed of a 
steam-engine, and was then drawn out of the eddy into 
the furious current of the river, and was wafted away at 
the rate of four miles an hour. My men — and there 
were only two of them — ^when they saw I was carried 
away, endeavoured to get the flat out of the eddy, and 
come to my relief. The boat was cast off, and drifted to 
the head of the whirling pool, but when she came to the 
Une of the current and the eddy, having no person to 
guide her by the steering-oar, as the two men had as 
much as they could do to pull the '* bow oars," she whirled 
right round, and was drawn back again into the eddy. 
I saw them make two turns in the whirling basin, and 
then tie up the craft, finding it impossible to get her into 
the stream. The current had now carried me off from the 
point into mid river, and 1 was fest driving into the bend 
on the right, and as I knew from former experience of its 
being a " hard setting bend," I expected I would come 
into the shore, where I could find a place to jump off the 
tree on to terra firma. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the Mississippi 
current is, that it never runs in the centre of its bed, but 
b constantly flowing diagonally across from one side to 
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breast," who needs ail the soothing tenderness erst 
bestowed by the Wer, to enable her to forget the troables 
so wearing to the nerves ; by the way, it has sometimes 
oocnrred to me whether it was not Mrs. Rogers who was 
the martyr, and honest John a most fortunate individna], 
to get so well " out of the Bcnpe" of being obliged to 
ma£e adequate provision for the fiDing those ten snull 
mouths, and the clothing those ten srndl bodies. 

Compare for a moment the lot of husband and wife, 
in what b cdled a *' well-regulated family : " the former 
takes his seat at the breakfast-table, where his taste and 
comfort has been silently consulted, so far as practicable ; 
on his wife devolves the care of preparing the " nine small 
children " to take their seats there also, and in some degree 
of regulating their conduct. Breakfast ended, the husband 
goes forth to his workshop, his counter, his counting- 
house, or his office ; greets pleasantly his acquaintances 
by the way, and passes the day among the erer-varying 
scenes of eveiy-day business Ufe. The wife, meanwhile, 
amid incessant clamour, must renew the treadmill task of 
yesterday, — must wash the same faces, make the same 
beds, sweep the same rooms ; must give directions for the 
succeeding meals, and perhaps assist in preparing them ; 
must settle disputes in the kitchen, and quarrels among 
the nine fallen little sons and daughters of Aer Adam, — 
and amid all these occupations must find occasional mo- 
ments to " stitch — stitch — stitch " the innumerable gar- 
ments needed in a family. 

Let her look to it, according to the sapient and oft- 
reiterated advice above alluded to, that she gets through 
all this in time to clothe her harassed and care-worn 
visage in those " wreathed smiles," so indispensable toward 
maintaining the good-humour of her liege lord. He too 
has had troubles to encounter, for from trouble no one is 
exempt, — ^bnt not of that petty, harassing kind, that are 
wearing away the spirits and the life of the partner he has 
chosen. 

Night comes : the husband finds the repose so much 
needei to enable him to meet the unavoidable cares of 
to-morrow, and sleeps as quietly as " the babes in the 
wood," while the wife starts at the slightest noise, to 
minister to the comfort of the restless inmates of the 
trundle-bed and the crib, all of whom are sure to be astir 
at the earliest dawn, and demanding the immediate care 
of the mother, who rises weary and unrefreshed, again to 
go through the some routine, — ^truly she should smile 1 
whether she always eon is a debatable question. I insist, 
therefore, that the husband should have a faHl share of the 
advice so lavishly bestowed on the wife. 

Until a better state of things can be brought about, I 
am firmly resolved to continue An Old Maid. 



ENGLAND AND AMSBICA. 

I have studied both nations, and love them both ; and 
after addin' all that is to be counted on one side, and 
substractin' all that is to be deducted on the other, I aint 
candidly and fairly sartified which is the greatest of the 
two nations. But, on the whole, I think we are, take it 
all together. The sum may be stated in this way : 
England is great in wealth, in population, in lamin*, in 
energy, in manufactories, and in her possessions ; but 
then her weakness is in her size. I knew a man once 
who was so tall that he didn't know when his feet was 
cold, they were so fiur off from his heart. That is the 
case with England and her distant colonies. She doni 
know the state of feelin' there, and sore spots are 
allowed to mortify until amputation is necessary. Giants 
aint formidable folks in a general way. Their joints are 
loose, their bodies are too heavy, their motions unwieldy 
— they knock their heads asin doors, and can't stow away 
their legs in coaches or under tables, their backs aint fit 



for daily work, and light-built fellers can dance nmsd 
them, and insult them, without danger of bein* caught. 
Now foreign possessions, like full-grown cMLdren, are 
expensive. In time of peace, colonies help trade ; but m 
time of war, how are they to be defended ? Tkere m^si 
be incorporation or separation — united you stand, 
divided you fall. We have our country, as &therus«i 
to say of his farm, all in a ring fence. Every clixnate at 
home. We raise the northern pine and tHe aouthern 
sugar-cane, the potato and the pme-apple, the grape and 
the winter fruit, bear- skins and cotton. We liave tw? 
oceans, and the coast on each is easily defended. Riwi, 
lidces, canals, railways, and telegraphs intersect and eon- 
nect the whole. We can supply oursdves irith erery- 
thin' we want — ^we have a world of our own. John Boll 
himself wouldn't deny this. If we aint gpneater thaa 
England, we are as great : if we don't grow £aster, ve 
grow as fast. We hare nothin' to envy, and £nglishniea 
are on too good tarms with themselves to envy any one. 
Our duty and our interest is to unite as one, and humanise, 
Christianize, and civilize the whole world. — Sam Stiei'i 
Wise Saws and Modem Instances, 



WHY ARE BATH WATERS WABM ? 

BT BUBU8. 

LoTE fell asleep one summer's day. 

By a cool spring where Bath nprises, 

A maid of Lansdown going that way. 

The sight both pleases and surprises : — 

"The little wretch," she inly said, 

" There'll mischief be when he awakes I " 

His torch with fire celestial fed, 

She from the sleeping urchin takes. 

And plunges in the wave, and cries : — 

" I'll quench thee, torment frt>m the skies ! " 
Vain was the maiden's strong desire, 
The glow of that immortal fire 

In those famed waters never dies I 



WALKING-STICKS. 

Walking-sticks were first introduced into £ashion by 
the effeminate Henry II. of France, but did not become t 
requisite appendage to the gentlemen of £uhion in Eng- 
land tiU the year 1655, at which time they were formed 
with an indented head, in order to afford a more ea^y 
pressure of the hand which they supported. Ingennitr, 
which, in matters of fashion, is ever on the alert, now 
crowned it with the addition of the round and HoUov 
top, which sometimes contained nutmeg or ginger, to 
warm the stomach of the valetudinarian, and Bometimes 
sugar-candy for the asthmatic *, but snuff soon after coming 
into universal use among the ton ton of society, thf 
cavity was exclusively appropriated to its reonition, and 
the meeting af two friends was invariably marked,, after 
the first salutation, by the unscrewing of the tops ctf 
their walking-sticks. — Notes and (Queries, 



Or all learning the most difficult department is to nn* 
learn ; drawing a mistake or prejudice out of the head 'v> 
as painful as drawing a tooth, — and the patient ne%ei 
thanks the operator. 

Before vice is known, we cannot suspect it. 
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AIL rOB THE BEST. 
'Wren sn;' caUmity hsppena, I often ittz people, b}^ way 
>f coDtoliug the lulferera, m;, " Ncret mind ; don't fret ; 
fa Jl for the best." Somelimes when I (eel called on 
« act the part of conaoler in affliction, I tay it rnynelf. It 
s veiy good advice indeed, very jndiciaiu, and all that 
ort of thing, and no donbt very kindly meant ; but lome- 
law it doca not >ecm to have the eOect it is intended (o 
prodoce. loBtead of diying ap tean, and bringing a 
atnile to the lips, the moornera appear to think that if it 
is the best it is a great deal too bad, and their grief ia 
npgravated bj the reflection that (or them a better fate ia 
iiat forthcoming. Nay, when the people themselvci who 
US.C the phiaae as a balm for the woes of others have it 
applied to themselves in their own periods of trouble, it 
docs not bring with it any conEolation. They are proved 
bod mental phjaicians, hy the fact that their own icmediea 
are iaefficacioos when applied to them. Suppose it is all 
\ for the beat that I should be in pain ; that knowledge doei 
' uot lessen the racking achea which shoot through me nor 
. help me to bear them with any greater fortitude. Admit 
that it is all for the best that the man who is becoming 
: proud Ihrongh prosperity, and getting corrupted by wealth, 
rcrcLves the salutary check of misfortune, and is purified 
by the touch of poverty ; he will not he leas painMly 
coDscioua of the (all from poaitian and consideration, nor 
have his sense of auSering and straitened circumatanees 
^minished by the iofbrmation . Allow that it is all for 
the best that hardship should eome to brace np onr 
energies, and difficulties sometimes erowd around us lo 
make us think eameatly, and call forth all our powera into 
healthy ciercise, that fact will not render ns callooa to priva- 
tion, nor set us free &om perplexity. Agree, hardest, men- 
tal effort of all, that it ia all for the heri a mother should 
bend weeping over tbe form of her dead child, and follow 
it monming to the grave, so that the emotions of her 
womanly nature may be stirred to their depths, so that 
holy memoriea may float round her in the futore, linking 
her by a tie of love to the past, and making her life more 
pure^'SO that her affections may concentrate themselves 
with greater force upon tboao yet left to her, — do yon 
cipect such conuderatlona aa these to ilifle one single 
sigh or prevent oae solitary tear from flowing, or to calm 
the hysterical outburst of feeling, which if pent op would 
Ehshe her soul? If you do eipect this, it ia a mistake. 
"All for the best" has no such power as that. 



And yet, so (ar as we can see, all ia for the best. We 
do not perceive this very clearly in individual cases. Wc 
do not appreciate it *t all when we onnelves are involved 
in suffering ; bnt we do get a glimpse of tbe truth when 
we lake a wide view of the world's affairs. Almost all 
we have Ibat is good among ns comes trom psst difficulty, 
and misery or the apprehension of it in the futnre. Tbe 
evils the world has laboured nnder have bronght not only 
the courage to meet them, but the intelligence to conquer 
them. If (he sea had been as smooth as an inland lake, 
and we could have sailed over its calm surface without 
fear of storms, oui only navy might have been composed 
of the rude bark canoe or tbe nicker basket covered with 
skins. If the earth had yielded to ns ipoalancous sup- 
port we might have been buy savagea without the stimu- 
lus to effort or (he motive for cicrtion which is pushing 
ns on from one grade of advancement to another. If the 
winter wind of the north had not chilled us nor tbe hot 
sun of the tropics scorched our skins, we might have been 
honseleaa vagrauta without that word " home," around 
which cluster the moat delightful associations of onr 
eiistence. If the nnsalisfled longings which rise up 
painfully in almost every mind had not sparred onr race 
on, or if tbe means of gratifying them had been ready to 
onr hand irithont the disagreeable necessity for effort, we 
shoold have been destitute of all that we have great in 
science and grand and beautiful in art. If war, with all 
its horrors and ravages, had not swept over the earth, 
men, instead of being gathered together and consolidated 
ia great nations, would have been isolated in families, 
herded in tribes, or banded in clans, under conditions 
rendering pn^ress almost impossible. If commerce had 
not often been selfish, avaricious, and grasping, that 
enterprise would never have sprung up which sends onr 
ships into every sea, bringing the ends of the earth into 
communication with each other, and preparing, by the 
iaterconne which reaulta, peoples who would otharwiae 
have been strangers to become helpers and fViendi. If 
pestilence had not come among ni, cutting off thousands, 
we might still, without sn attempt to remedy it, be dwell- 
ing eontentcd in tbe midst of filth and abominations sa 
hurtful to the mental and moral powers sa plague is to 
physical bfe. And so it ia with every evil when we take 
a wide survey, and withdraw onr attention from special 
and individual aSiirs. Then we find every obunity 
urging men to Dod the means to prevent its recurrence, 
and those very means becoming the instrumenla of good 
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before unthought of. When, indeed, instead of taking in 
large spaces of time and great combinations of events, we 
confine our attention to special facts and individual oc- 
cnrrences passing before our eyes, this species of naaon- 
ing is not so easj, because the feelings are interested, and 
for the moment the emotions are stronger than the intel- 
lect. We pity the sufferer who is forced on our obserra* 
tion, and we bewail our own particular afflictions. W^ 
never think, then, that not out of that one fact, but out 
of an aggregation of them, will arise eflbrts to prevent 
their recurrence, and that those efforts will lead the way 
to some substantial and positive benefit not otherwise at- 
tainable. If we did think so it would not bring us any 
present help nor render our position a whit the more bear- 
able. All we know, then, is, that we suffer, and that 
although it may be all for the best, the load is none the 
lighter on that account. This it is which makes indivi- 
dual misery seem to stand apart from the rule which 
wa recognize as governing the world at large, and often 
produces the impression that the man who says to the 
widow, the childless, or the orphan, " It is all lor the 
best," is cold-hearted and unfeeling. 

Notwithstanding, then, that it is tins all is for the best, 
there seems to be something wrong, or at all events use- 
less, in saying it to those who need consolation. I think 
there is, because it is said at the wrong time and place, 
and to serve a purpose to which it is inapplicable. It is 
no good to tell a child that medicine is " nice," and that 
it will " make it well." That does not take the naoseous 
taste from the palate. Neither is it of any more avail to 
tell the mourners it is all for the best. A Oermaa writer 
has truly said, the only way to lighten the load of sonow 
is to sit down and share it with the sufferer : not merely 
to give your pity, nor to bring calm reason to bear upon 
tempestuous feeling \ but to mingle sighs with sighs and 
tears with tears ; to bear some ol the sttfiiering yourself; 
to help emotion to have its way, and add to the tide of 
sorrow your own tributary stream. If you cannot do 
that be still. Anything else you can do is like placing a 
rock in the midst of a flood, so that the rushing waters 
may chafe and foam all the more fierody round it. If 
there is not grief in your own heart — grief which draws 
you into the community of sympathy with those who 
mourn — do not waste your words nor expend your wisdom 
upon them. There is not that fellow-feding then between 
you and them which enables people to understand ea/sh 
other. You may pity them, but true pity is re^ee^, 
and mostly covers itself with the veil of silenee. Yon 
mt^ think it is all for the faeetr— you may ever say so-~ 
bnt lay it to yourself; whisper it so that it does not 
reach the ears of the tearful. It is a consolation to yon, 
not to them. It only aggravates their sorrow by opposing 
it, and makes their present evil all the darker when you 
persist in showing it in the light of good. 

That is the error, it seems to me, people fiiU into when 
they say it is all for the best. They think it is. nodoubt, 
when they themselves are nnintereitod. They mean well 
when the^ say so; but they tell it to those who cannot 
think with them at the time. It is all very proper to use 
the phrase when we speak to those who are as uncon- 
oemed as we are ; all very right to oomfort ourselves 
with it when we hear of £sr-off misfortunes; all very 
necessary to hold to it as a truth, and to build upon it in 
our minds as one of the foundation-stones of the world's 
progress ; but it is still more right, proper, and necessary 



to understand that reason " out of season " is nnreuo.- 
able, and that it is " out of season " when wc nse it t 
check the natural tide of feeling in which we do d ' 
share. When emotion has had its course — when som 
has dried its tears — ^when time has healed the £re>: 
wounds of the heart — ^when the present has faded in- 
the past, and memory looks back eelmly^, if witii c 
melancholy eye, to the grief which has been borne, tl 
suffering which has been endured, then those who w*y 
will think with the rest of the world, "it wws sdl for 6. 
best." Till then they cannot, however often the phrase 
may be repeated, and it seems to me that, till that per?^ 
arrives, it would be-all for the best " if we did not kit 
so, but instead sought for some other means of coinfir- 
ing the afOicted, or if, failing in that, we held our pe^t-. 
and respectfully and pityingly left them to find ccn.- 
fort for themselves. 



LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Stbnct Sxith, in his amusing and dsver letter to Arc^ 
deacon Singleton, thus describe Lord John Russell :— 

" There is not a better man in England than l^i 
John Russell ; but his worst failure is, mat he is uttc^ • 
ignorant of all moral fear ; there is nothing he would 2* - 
undertake. I believe he would perform the cyperstioc !r 
the stone, build St. Peter's, or assume (with <Mr witbiK: 
ten minutes' notiee) the command of the Channel fin^ 
and no one would discover by his manner that the f$x.ic- 
had died, the church tumbled down, and the ChsBS'i 
fleet been knocked to atoms. I believe his motives \^' 
always pure, and his measures often able ; but they ir 
endless, and never done with that pedetentous parx 11. 
that pedetentous mind in which it oehoves the wjsif i.. 
virtuous improver to walk. He alarms the vrise Liberal' 
and it is impossible to sleep soundly whila he has tb' 
command of the watdi.** 

This, though a smart sketch, is by no BMaiis eormi 
It is as nearlv as possible the reverse of correct. Kb* 
Sydney Smith averred Lord John RusseU to he, thai 3^ 
suredly he is not. No man is less rash than he. >• 
man is slower to initiate measures. By nature and tc:i. 
perament Lord John RusseU is eminently conserrstiTr 
Sir Robert Peel, who was proverbially eantioos, t:i 
bolder Ihan he : witness his thorough-going naeasnir f 
the eom-laws. Gladstone, also a earefol, do«r man. h:: 
shot fisr ahead of RusseU in matters of finanoe. We an 
unable to call to mind any rash or ill-oonsidered art ^ 
Lord John, excepting, perhaps, a recent letter, wk.-:. 
however, has rather improved his political poaition \i^ 
otherwise. Had Lord John Rnssm not been a mas «> 
great tact, discretion, and caution, he never could 1^> 
secured the eonfldence of his large body of fi>IIowc3^ 
And when he Mat lost adherents, and exdted snspki.H:- 
amongst those who sit upon his own side of the Houae. * 
has almost invariably been through his ho]din(^ hack« U 
disposition to stand still and even to recede — certak;.' 
never through his enterprise or boldness. 

Lord John Russell is an eminently respectable poji 
cian. His high family connections give him infiaea.* 
and his pure personal character commands respect. V 
U a man of carefully-cultivated powers, of sound jj3^ 
oient, of large experience, and of undoabted patri<rti^ 
He is beloved as wdl as admired. He is not a genm^ 
he is neither brilliant uknt original ; but his qualities sr 
of a more solid, practical, and useful character. He ^a: 
excellent tact ; ms style of speaking is exactly suitcil ^ 
the House of Conmions, and thou^ he is not doqist-' 
no man makes more appropriate and teUing speeches. -' 
is more attentively listened to. He is not an orator, vt 
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be succeeds better than many orators do, for be labours to 
convince. And be does tbis in spite of bis wanting tbose 
graces wbicb are so greatly admired in other speakers. 
His physique is against him. He is a little, quiet, 
modest, almost insignificant-looking personage. His fea- 
tures are sharp and his frame fragile. When be is first 
pointed out, you wonder that such a man can be the 
leader of the House of Commons, and of the many great 
bulky men you find there. But, as Ben Jonson says, — 

It is not ffrowine. like a tree 



In bulk 



t growuig. 
, doth znaki 



e man better be. 



And when liord John Russell speaks, you soon find that 
iu him, as in all of us, " the mind's the measure of the 
man." His manner at first is rather hesitating, and his 
voice is feeble in tone and quality. It is somewhat mo- 
notonous, and seemin^y incapable of that fine modula- 
tion which is admired so much in the orations of 
Disraeli. There is an aristocratie twang and thorough 
House of Commons tone about it. As he warms he 
becomes freer and easier, but he rarely rises into enthu- 
siasm. When he has said a good tlung, which he does 
in the most polished manner, he turns round as if to 
receive the cheers of his supporters, which are always 
ready: and his statesmanlike views, expounded iu the 
' most felicitous diction, rarely fail to command the admi- 
ration of both sides of the House. He is always self- 
possessed, and on emergencies he is never found wanting 
' in skill and energy. It is these qualities, and his long 
experience of parliamentary tactics, which have given 
to Lord John his present commanding position in the 
House. 

He entered the Legislature when a very youth. He was 
bom in 17^2 — ^the tMrd son of the late Buke of Bedford, 
— and he was returned to Parliament in 1813, as member 
for Tavistock, one of the family boroughs. He thus com- 
menced his parliamentary career at twenty-one years of 
age, and has continued a member of the House of Com- 
mons almost without int^val since then, — that is, for a 
period of forty years. His maiden speech was made on 
the Alien BiU, in the year 1814. The speech which he 
then delivered very much resembles one of his speeches 
now ; it was terse, pointed, argumentative, and enlivened 
by playful satire and wit. In that speech he alluded to 
the question of Parliamentary Refoim, to which he after- 
wards devoted himself so thoroughly, and made the ques- 
tion almost his own in the House of Commons. It 
would be beside our purpose to quote the early sentiments 
of Lord John on this topic, but it appears to us that not 
only was his mind, character, and style of oratory formed 
at that early period of his career, but that be has added 
little to these except what careful culture and the matur- 
ing influence of yean and experience have necessarily 
elTected. In this respect he strikingly dilfers from Peel, 
Disraeli, and many of his famous contemporaries. 

From 1814 to 1881, he revived from time to time the 
disciisaion of Whig Parliamentary Reform, as opposed to 
Radical Parliamentary Reform. To the latter he was 
always opposed ; and he withstood Burdett, O'Conuell, 
and Hunt as emphatically as Sir Harry IngHs himself 
could do. His plans were invariably moderate, and on 
one occasion, at the request of Lord Castlereagh, he with- 
drew his resolutions for the disfranchisement of certain 
corrupt boroughs, on the understanding that Grampound 
only was to be disfrmnchised, which was done. But two 
years later, in 1821, he renewed his efforts, proposing to 
extend the measure of disfrnncbiseBoent of rotten boroughs, 
and transfer the seats to large towns then unrepresented. 
The question was taken np out of doors, agitation increased 
from year to year, nntQ March, 1831, when Lord John 
proposed the first Reform Bill in the House of Commons. 
The measure was thought to be very revolutionary at the 



time ; but experience has shown that it was rather con- 
servative than otherwise. Still it was a great and im- 
portant constitutional change, to which Lord John 
Russell's exertions were greatly instrumental. Since then 
he has been permanently before the public as a practical 
statesman, as the Libend leader in the House of Conmions, 
and as Prime Minister of Britain. He has represented 
during bis career the moderate liberalism of his age, and 
his exertions have been devoted quite as much to restrain- 
ing the too eager amongst his own followers, as to urging 
on the lagging spirit of his opponents. His last Reform 
Bin was a dead failure, but it may yet come to light again 
in some other form; and doubtless the Conservative 
Ministers will make it a much more complete measure, 
going far beyond Lord John's. One thing is elear and 
admitted, that Lord John Russell is a thoroughly honest 
politician, animated by a noble sense of duty, and tiiat 
while many others of our public men have proved faithless, 
be has adhered pretty constantly to his early moderate 
Whig principles and opinions. 

We turn now to Lord John Russell's career as an 
author — ^for he, like many other members of the present 
administration, has been a writer of books. His success 
as a writer has, however, been but moderate, and we 
question whether the copyright of his works would be 
regarded by any bookseller as a desirable investment. 
That he has sought to achieve reputation as a writer oi 
books, is, however, creditable to him as a man ; and it 
indicates a literary tact which is honourable even to a lord. 
He has written a novel — TAe Nun of Aronea ; a play — 
Don. Carlos; a biography — Lord William Russell; a 
history — Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe ; and he hag 
written several essays and tracts on political subjects. 
His last works are his Memoirs and Letters of FoXy and 
his Memoirs and Letters of Moore — ^both of which might 
have been better done. 

To speak the truth, his lordship does not shine as an 
author. We have inquired for The Nun of Aronea at the 
circulating library, but the librarian's answer was " Never 
heard of such a book." The Nun may therefore be re- 
garded as a mere curiosity of literature, interesting only 
as a Prime Minister's first literary enterprise. Seversd 
of the leading Whig ministers made their literary debut 
in the same line. The Marquis of Normanby's novel, en- 
titled iVb, is, we suppose, still inquired after, though it is 
a somewhat sickly affair. The Buke of Argyle and Sir 
William Molesworth are also authors, but of a solid, 
philosophical character. It is not improbable that Lord 
Byron — with whom Lord John Russell was intimate 
in his early years, travelling with him in Portugal in 
1809 — ^had some influence in directing Lord John Russell's 
attention to imaginative literature. His journey in Spain 
seems to have suggested to him the subject of the dnuna 
commenced by him about the same time, though not 
published for many years after, on the subject of Bon 
Carlos. This play has been a good deal ridiculed by his 
lordship's literary opponents, yet it is a favourable speci- 
men of his literary powers, even though it be not equal to 
Schiller's tragedy of the same name. The Westminster 
Review has characterized the speeches in the play, which 
are intended to be dignified, as " grand nonsense, which, 
of aU things, is the most unsupportablc ;" that " there is 
not a vestige of poetical feeling, nor a single passage that 
rises above conunon-placc, not a character or creation in 
the whole dramatis persome — they are mere automata; 
a more undignified, pitiful puppet than Philip, could not 
be walked through five acts of any play; nor a mora 
puling, characterless personage than Don Carlos, whose 
mawlosh sentimentality would overpower even a boarding- 
school miss of the last generation." This, however, it 
too severe. For example, the following passage is well 
written, and it will be read with interest now, as indica- 
ting under the guise of a fictitious character, the sourM 
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of the writer's own after-goccess in the political drama in 
which he has played so prominent a part : — 

Valdez. It wm my aim, 

And I obtained it not for empty glory. 
For as I rooted out the weeds of panion, 
One still remained, and grew till ito tall plant 
Stmek root in every fibre of my heart : 
It was ambition, — ^not the mean desire 
Of rank or title, bat ^eat glorions sway 
O'er moltitndes of minds. 

Lucero. That yon have gained. 

rald0g, 1 have indeed, and why P Fll tell thee why, 
• • • My appetites 

Were in one potent essence concentrate, 
I neither loTed, nor feasted, nor played dice ; 
Power was my feast, my mistress, and my game. 
Thus I hare acted with a will entire, 
And wreathed the passion that distracted others 
Into a sceptre for myself. 

Another of Lord John's early essays, if not his first, 
was a book entitled, JBssayt and Sketches of lAfe and 
Character^ by a Gentleman who has left his Lodgings. 
The pseudonym assumed by his lordship on this occasion 
was " Joseph Skillet,'* who ushered the essays into notice 
with a rather humorous preface, explaining how the MSS. 
came into his possession, and why he determined to print 
them. This was a fashion in yogne at the time, and 
probably the author of Waverleg helped it by the verf 
amusing prefaces which he usually prefixed to his novels. 
Joseph Skillet's essays were not, however, very brilliant, 
thongh somewhat dogmatic. They indicated considerable 
reading, and a cultivated literary taste. There is some 
smartness about the essays, but we search them in vain 
for one original thought. Take, for instance, a passage on 
Men of Letters : — 

" There is no class of i)er8ons, it may be observed, 
whose feelings are more open to remark than men of 
letters. In the first place, they are raised on an eminence, 
where everything they do is carefully observed by those 
who have not been able to get so high. In the next 
place, their occupation, especially if they are poets, being 
either the expression of superabundant feeling or the 
pursuit of praise, they are naturally more sensitive and 
quick in their emotions than any other class of men : 
hence a thousand little quarrels and passing irritabilities. 
In the next place, they have the power of wounding 
deeply those of whom they are envious. A man who 
shoots envies another who shoots better. A shoemaker 
even envies another who makes more popular shoes ; but 
the spdrtsman and the shoemaker can only say they do 
not like their rivals ; the author cuts his brother author 
to the bone with the sharp edge of an epigram or bon mot" 

Bnt Lord John's reputation as a literary man rather 
rests on his political works than on any of those above 
mentioned. In 1 820 he published a life of his distinguished 
ancestor. Lord WiUlam Russell. This is a good readable 
biography, though we are disposed to suspect biographies 
written by descendants of distinguished men. "Diey can 
scarcely be called impartial, as they are concerned to 
spare the deceased in matters about which the public are 
interested in knowing the whole truth. The Life of Lord 
William Russell is rather too much of a collection, in the 
style of Moore*s Life and Letters. In the art of 
biography. Lord John certainly is not great. Speaking 
of the opinion of his relative, the author states : — " The 

Silitical opinions of Lord Russell were those of a Whig, 
is religions creed was that of a mild and talented 
CAristian." But he adds, speaking of his animosity to 
the Catholics : — " It must be owned that the violence of 
Lord Russell against the Roman Catholics betrayed him 
into credulity." Thus, the mild and tidented Christian, 
•according to the author, was a man of violent animosity 
and a credulous zealot. 

In the following year, 1821, another work appeared 
from Lord John RusseU's pen, entitled, Jn Essay on the 
History of the English Government and Constitution, 



from the Reign of Henry the Seventh to the present THme. 
This work is fragmentary, being only the latter half of 
the treatise originally proposed by his lordship, wiiicli was 
to embrace an examination of the history of constitiitional 
monarchies. The essay contains a summary of the then 
political opinions of his lordship, on poor laws, natknsal 
debt, liberty of the press, parliamentary reform, pnblk 
schools, and such like subjects. The conclusion of the 
treatise contains the pith of it, as postscripts often do, and 
it is as follows : — " There was a practical wisdom in tmi 
ancestors, which induced them to alter and vary the form 
of our institutions as they went on, to suit the cirmm- 
stances of the time, and reform them according to the 
dictates of experience. They never ceased to woric npon 
one frame of government, as a sculptor fisahions the model 
of a favourite statue. It is an act now seldom used, and 
the disuse has been attended with evils of the most ahum- 
ing magnitude." Cebbett would have made an awful 
mess of this sentence, had he analyzed it in his oaual 
scarifying style, — for it is anything but wcD written, — 
yet you see through the author's meaning clearly enough ; 
and the Westminster Review thus expressed it : — " The 
sentence exhibits the tinkering propensities of Lord John 
to mend the constitutioual kettle." In former daya, his 
lordship was a zealous supporter of the com laws, which 
he looked upon as "preventing the abandonment of 
agriculture in England ; and he very highly approved of 
Lord Lauderdale's scheme of coining guineas of the valoe 
of twenty-one shillings, paper currency, as a nieasare 
necessary for " the safety of the State " and the satisfac- 
tion of the claims of the national creditor. One of the 
best-written sentences in the essay is that in which his 
lordship describes the character of the political lawyer — ^a 
description by no means complimentary to the Bar : — 

" Generally speaking, the first disposition of a lawyer, it 
must be confessed, is to inquire boldly and argue sharply 
upon public abuses. They are not apt to indulge any 
bigoted reverence for the depositaries of power ; and, on 
the other hand, they value liberty as the guardian of free 
speech. But the close of a lawyer's life is not alwajs 
comformable to his outset. - Many who commence by too 
w^arm an admiration for popular privities, end by t<x> 
frigid a contempt for all enthusiasm. They are accustomed 
to let their tongues for the hour, and by a natural tran- 
sition they sell them for a term of years, or for life. 
Commencing with the vanity of popular harangues, they 
end by the meanest calculations of avarice." This is 
certainly sense, but happily not quite correct. There are 
lawyers who have ratted; but even ministers are not 
infiUlible : and there are men of all political parties, the 
close of whose lives is not always conformable to their 
outset, — for which indeed they are as often entitled to 
our praise as to our blame. 

The largest work which Lord John has published, and 
that on which he has bestowed most pains, is his Memoirs 
of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht, published in two 
quarto vohunes in 1824 ; and it has since reached a fourth 
edition. This bespeaks the public approval. But the 
book is dull, and lends no fresh interest to the historr oi 
the period. It is a dry compilation, an annotated chapter 
of historical events ; but it is not history, unless it 
be the dropsy of history. Beside Macaulay, Alison, and 
Martineau, his lordship indeed looks small. But he con- 
tinued to write other historical works ; the principal of 
which are, The Establishment of the Tksrks in JSnrope ; 
an Historical Essay, with Preface, published in 182S, in 
which the author regarded with rather a favourable eye 
the doctrines of Mahomet, but failed to give any dear 
idea of the history or government of Turxey in Europe. 
Another historical essay followed in 1832, on The Causes 
of the French Revolution^ a gossiping book about 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Court of Louis ; but its title 
is evidently a misnomer. Indeed, his lordship waa now 
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so immersed in the political life of the House of Commons, 
that works of an elaborate or carefuUy-stadied character 
were scarcely to be expected from his pen. Nevertheless, 
he has since appeared as an author, or rather as an editor, — 
in 1842, as the editor of the Correipondence of John, 
Fourth Duke of Bedford, and in the present year as the 
editor of Tom Moore's and Charles James Fox's Life and 
Correspondence. These hooks are now in course of publi- 
cation ; the subjects are in themselves of great interest, 
and deserve able and careful treatment. 'Whether they 
have received that, let the critics and the public be the 
judges. 

In short. Lord John Russell's reputation with posterity 
will not depend upon his literary works. His true arena 
is the House of Commons — the theatre of his greatest 
intellectual efforts and of his most decided triumphs. 



OUR ENGLISH BUTFALO AT BOULOGNE. 

CHAPTER IV. 

We cannot say much for the company at the Boulogne 
Theatre as a whole, although it is for from devoid of ex- 
cellence; hut we can say something very plain ahout 
those gentlemen who go to a French theatre and abuse 
the actors because they do not speak English. 

Our Buffalo is in better humour, and is enjoying 
himself (with Tom's assistance) at the expense of some 
of his countrymen. 

They are performing a farce in which our hest of fa- 
vourites, Mr.. Wigan, once made his appearance hoth as 
author and actor, and did both so well, that the contrast, 
even with the original text, is not favourable to our 
Frencl^ neighbours. Vividly does Tom recollect the fast, 
glib-talking lawyer who wants to set man and wife lite- 
rally " by the ears," in order to encourage a separation 
h memd et thoro, and a profitable lawsuit. Somehow 
French law does not come up to ours in its exquisite bar- 
barisms and complexity, and our Buffalo misses Mr. 
Wigan's perpetual references to the case of " Higgens 
versus Higgtns, ached, i. fol. 3," or " Ilogsflesh versus 
Ilogsfle&h, tched, vii. fol. B6." Tom is, however, very 
content, but — ^though wanting our Buffalo's prejudices — 
he has a pleasing recollection of having seen the same 
thing hettcr done in England. 

It is a nice little theatre. The galleries (five in 
number) are packed rather close on one another, and more 
air would be desirable. The audience is not A 1, and the 
orchestra would not be missed, if it " got upon the stage, 
stabbed itself, and died," after the manner vrittily sug- 
gested in the Man in the Moon, by way ^ supple- 
ment to the death-scene in Hamlet. Those who know how 
superior the foreigners are to ourselves in musical matters 
have a right to feel disappointed, — and they are. 

But look at those two gents. We use the term in its 
worst and strongest sense, and are prepared (if they read 
this and feel aggrieved) to give them all the satisfaction 
that can he derived firom the nearest policeman. They 
evidently are under the impression that they are doing 
something witty, and that the parterre in a French theatre 
is of the same character as one of the galleries they have so 
often visited " over the water." 

If the perfonnance is slow, we assure them that they 
are much slower, and that they might have made some- 
thing, had they studied tumbling, and come out as the 
" Princess's Pet Monkeys " in a London burlesque. Even 



our Buffalo is indignant. He cannot make out much 
of the dialogue, hut he remembers the plot and story^ 
and French actors walk the stage like gentlemen and 
ladies, — and it is only 2k franc ! Moreover, he has heen 
rather surprised at finding more civility in the pit depart- 
ment of a French theatre than he would have found by 
bribing any boxkeeper. Moreover, even soda-water is 
not a shilling a hottle. 

" Would you be so kind as to take your hat off, sir ?" asks 
a meek-looking Frenchman, who wants to see as well as 
hear. " Here goes," is the polite reply, and the hat is 
doffed, and our two geniuses commence a sort of " mild 
chaff" at the expense of Frenchmen, French theatres, &c. 
until they are awed into silence by the voice of a gen- 
d^arme, who has been throughly enjoying the farce, and 
would he a creditable acquisition to our own barracks at 
Knightsbridge or Albany Street. 

No ; do what they wiU, our gents can no more under- 
stand a French play than they can write an English letter 
grammatically. "I say, this won't do." "This is a 
regular sell." "I vote we cut." "I want a weed." 
** Oh ! let's hook it," and similar series of phrases occupy 
the time between the ending of the farce and the 
commencement of Lucia, wMch is the opera for the 
evening. 

Our Buffdo cannot help tiiinking that if one of the 
youthful Buffaloes had deported himself in a simUar man- 
ner in England, he would have felt rather ashamed. Tom 
contents Mmself with a sarcastic, rather audible, expres- 
sion about " shop-boys with a month's wages in advance," 
"getting too far from Gravesend," and the proverbial 
behaviour of " dogs in a fair." One gent colours, hesi- 
tates whether to feel aggrieved, and, looking at the quiet 
determination of Tom's face, resolves not to " make it a 
personal affair." 

The primd donna is good, but we cannot say that the 
tenor calls back any recollections of Mario or Tamberlik ; 
and there is the general fault of French operatic acting, 
i.e. ar^racting. Is the gentleman going to kill Lucia ? 
There is surely no occasion for spuming her from him 
half-a-dozen times. Such passions, alas t are only stage 
passions, and have no connection with the stage as the 
" mirror of morals and example of life." 

But the Lucia is delightful, and even our Buffalo can- 
not resist Donizetti; and he says something about 
Camilla, and her singing, and Tom's face glows a little — 
but perhaps it is only the reflection from the chan- 
delier. 

Our gents having exposed themselves sufficiently, and 
proved that a player can see a down in front of the 
proscenium quite as easily as vice vertd — " absouatulate " 
(a gent never " goes aw^ay " under four syllables), and 
leave Tom and our Buffalo. And our Buffalo is reaUy 
vastly improved, and is wondering whether Tom would 
not be a useful man to take that responsible foreign cor- 
respondence business in the illustrious " Temple of 
El^ance/' of Buffalo, Hide, Stiff, and Co. 

Farewell at the third act of Lucia I Charmingly sung, 
charmingly acted ; the Edgardo hardly worth waiting for ; 
and " Off, off go the strangers," to get on board. Their 
luggage is waiting, all ready ; Tom has made every con- 
ceivable necessary arrangement, and our Buffalo groans at 
reflecting that, tragic as was Lucia, there is something 
more tragical in store — even the rolling of the Albion oat 
of Boulogne harbour. 

To say the truth, Tom*s consumption of Cognac 
during the day has been scarcely consistent with George 
Cruikshank's or even the " strict moderation " system. 
But he has faith in it, and seems to have a stomach made 
after the pattern of the ostrich's in the Zoological 
Gardens, who swallowed the sketch-book on which Pro- 
fessor was vainly tiying to take his portrait. 
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It is delightful to hewr Tom, as well as see him. He 
is so ready with his French and German, that, whether it 
is a gentleman in bodily fear about his permit, or a lady 
who has brought about half-a-dozen children, and has not 
even secured a " berth " for herself ; he is quite calm, 
fluent, and instructive. He has secured one of the best 
berths for our Buffalo, but avows a determination of 
sitting up, smoking on deck, and looking at the wild 
landscapes which even the " herring-pond " is capable of 
arousing. 

Lovely landscapes they are : a meadow of dull " cat's- 
eye," Homeric green (such as the greatest of poets gave 
for ever to the goddess of wisdom), undulating t£U it 
breaks its watery level on a hedge of pearl-like foam, and 
then vanishes away into a fresh field of brine, athwart 
which the vessel makes a fantastic, free-and-easy passage, 
now " shipping a sea," — ^now totally out of the water. 
Beautiful they are, — when one moment shows nought 
but sky — ^the neit nought else than sea, — and when you 
seem to be living an old life in a new world. 

So Tom thought — exactly as Bon Juan grieved, and as 
Lucretius philosophised before him. But, alas ! for those 
below i 

Few of our enlightened readers have not been in the 
same condition, so we beg them to consider, written from 
their own personal experience, the very best or worst 
description of sea-sickness, and to insert it mentally here, 
and believe that our Buffslo suffiered it all. 

And how kind and considerate was Tom. How he 
aided the steward ; recovered Wellington boots, which had 
unaccountably wandered from their right owners ; offered 
Cognac out of his own private bottle to everybody ; and 
gave up his own berth to that unfortunate German, who 
had imprudently indulged in the national sausage and 
bread before starting ! And how kindly, when our 
Buffalo began to feel that it, was " past Margate," and 
began to rally, and even express sentiments connectnl with 
breakfast, Tom half-chaffed, have-consoled him. And 
what a lovely morning, and what a silver-gilt expanse of 
water, and how our Buffalo — ^hard as he was — ^felt proud 
even of his prejudices, as he stood and looked at that long 
range of white diffB, and thought how " little 'Milla" 
would kiss him, as she ran to the big street-door of the 
little villa ! 

Buffalo, BuffUo ) you are a rough fellow in your way, 
and you have many prejudices ; but you have a heart 
beneath that rather extensive waistcoat, and though a visit 
to France may do your head good, it will not make you 
wor^c in other respects. 



It is a very pleasant morning, and there are signs of 
festivity in front of the large street-door, and our Buffalo 
looks more radiant than usual, and that gigantic waistcoat 
looks whiter. 

And Mrs. Buffalo is in tremendotis feather, and has 
absolutely found out a milder full-dress colour than scarlet; 
and there are such a heap of young men and prttty girls 
seated round a large table, and one, who looks like the 
" flower of the flock," and whom somebody (sitting very 
near) has no doubt is the flower of this and every other 
flock of young ladies, since Milton first talked about 
the great mamma of mankind — she, we say, casts 
such a loving, tearful look at "our Buffalo," that our 
Buffalo swallows somebody else's bread incontinently, 
and looks more like a lamb in gentleman's costume than 
a Buffalo. 

And a health is being drunk, and Camilla (for she is 
the little *' lady in question ") is blushing deeper, and 
Tom — old Tom — he of the green wide-awake, is thinking 
of the happy chance that took him to Boulogne, and that 
made him first acquainted with " our British Buffalo." 

Dear reader^ may your first, or your next, visit to Bou- 



logne, bring yon as much hiqiinness ; and, while loaio^ 
some of your English pr^udicea, may yon find as good 
reason to love an SagUah home more heartily fhaa ev«r. 



EAGLEY BRIDGE MULS, NEAR BOLTON. 
LANCASHIRE. 

iHDrviDVALS are occasionally yet to be mat witli, the 
direction of whose thoughts and sympathies is so thomngUj 
antiquated, that they either cannot or will not perceive 
that the every-day experience of the world evidences the 
truth of the principle that progression and not stagnation 
is the necessary condition of a healthy, social, at well as of 
all other existence. If, on the one hand, the inflexible 
moralist may justly censure much of the ill-eoncealed 
though virtuously decorated " Mammon worship," which 
prompts, in a great measure, the loudly vannted com- 
mercial enterprise of the present generation, it ia still 
most gratifying to find unnustakeable proofs that tme and 
substantial social progress has been made amidst all this 
fretful ambition and feverish thirst for individual 
aggrandisement ; that, not only have a few of the more 
active or more fortunate speculators accumulated immense 
w^ealth, but the masses have become the possessors of a 
larger share of physical necessities and even comforts, and 
have acquired additional facilities for mental and moral 
culture. 

The actual condition of that portion of the operative 
population engaged in our staple manufactures some thirty 
or forty years ago, and at the present time, exhibits not 
only a most strildng and agreeable contrast, but dearly 
demonstrates that some of our closely -hugged conventional 
notions of the superiority of the post, are matters in the 
creation of which the power of the imagination has 
operated much more extensively than impartial investiga- 
tion. Thousands of persons are now living in the manu- 
facturing districts in the possession of moderate comforts, 
from the proceeds of their own labour, whose early lives 
presented one continual struggle with hard work, long 
hours, tattered vestments, and scanty and ofttimes un- 
wholesome food. It was customary about the former 
period for the parish authorities to apprentice foundlings, 
and the offspring of pauper parents or unprotected orphans 
to the mill-owners in Lancashire. Sixteen hours and up- 
wards of the day were these poor children compelled to 
labour in over-heated and ill-ventilated apartments, with 
only one half-hour for dinner *, the other meals, such as 
they were, being devoured while the machinery was in 
rapid motion. Their food was, in many cases, not equal 
to that provided for felons in our present improved gaols. 
It was a common practice for the big, growing lads, while 
at work, to stifle the cravings of but half-appciscd hunger, 
by tying a handkerchief tightly about the stomach. Many 
of the boys ran about the streets bare-footed ; only the 
more fortunate portion of them being regularly shod with 
thick heavy wooden soled dogs. Personal abuse and 
corporal punishment were of frequent occurrence, and 
considered indispensable to ensure a carefiil and continued 
attention to labour. The redtal of many revolting in- 
stances of gross and heartless barbarity, has often made 
the writer of this article, in his youth, shudder when con- 
templating the fate of the poor Actory lads, whose sickly 
countenances, haggard forms, and stimted growth, con- 
trasted strangely with the ruddy cheeks, exuberant health, 
and unyielding activity of his own school-fellows. A large 
proportion of these " prentices " grew into adult cripples, 
with distorted limbs, weak joints, and impaired intellects, 
and at a very early age became once more permanent 
burthens upou the parish rales. The amusements and 
recreations of the bulk of the operatives were the natural 
product and counterpart of this body-and-sonl-destroying 
system. 
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So much for "the paitT' Let tbe Maptical reader 
converse with elderly opentives, who have had practical 
eiperience in the cotton-miUs of Lancashire at the period 
referred to, and he will find the above picture mmder and 
not Offer drawn. There is litUe to ngoice at in such a 
retrospect, and mmh to lament. Thai^ God 1 " the 
present, with all its imperfectiona on its abused head, 
presents a fairer picture ; while the prospect for theftiture 
is even still more encouraging. 

Many establishments might now be pointed out where 
liberal and enlightened capitalists have thought it their 
duty, and found it their interest, too, to regard and treat 
their workpeople not as beasts of burthen, or vivified pieces 
of machinery merely, but as human beings entitled to the 
full sympathy of our common humanity. Amongst these 
may be most honourably mentioned the Messrs. Chadwick, 
Brothers, of Manchester and Eagley Bridge, whose efforts 
for the physical, moral, and intclloctual elevation of their 
workpeople have procured for them in their own neigh- 
bourhood the respect and esteem of every tme philan- 
thropist, and the lasting gratitude of those who mrectly 
and indirectly have come within the sphere of their 
enlit^hteaed and beneficent operations. 

Having visited Eagley Bridge about two years ago, and 
being again in the neighbourhood, we felt desirous of 
ascertaining firom personal observation the precise character 
and extent of the practical efforts of the Messrs. Chadwick 
in this direction, and likewise what amount of success had 
hitherto rewarded their commendable endeavour. "Eagley 
Bridge Mills " are situate in the once picturesque little 
vnUey through which alternately glides and tumbles the 
river Tong, about two miles and a half from Bolton, on 
the Blackburn road. A short distance below, a fine old 
" Elizabethan " building, now converted into a farmhouse 
anil cottages, and known as the ** Hall i'the Wood," stands 
like a grim protestor against the industrial innovation 
which has destroyed the romance and picturesque beauty 
of the valley, but which has given, as a compensation, 
inneh wealth to many and profitable employment to 
thousands. Yet in this very mansion Samuel Crompton, 
the inventor of tho "mule jenny,'* passed a large portion 
of his life, and in it pursued those studies and experiments 
which, in conjunction with the discoveries of Hargreaves, 
of Church, and Arkwright, of Preston, have not only 
transformed the locality from a rural glen to a busy work- 
shop, but given an increased impetus to the commercial 
prosi)erity and power of Great Britain, and to the advance^ 
mcut of civilization throughout the world. 

The first indication of the liberality and enlightened 
sympathy of the proprietors of £agley Bridge Mills that 
meets the eye of the visitor, is the park I Yes, render, a 
veritable paHc ; beautifully situated on a high sloping 
hank to the west of the river. It is no paltry or miniature 
alTnir either, but includes several acres of land ; is 
luxuriously planted with forest trees, shrubs, everercens, 
and flowering plants ; and is intersected with well-kept 
gravel walks, which lead to shady vistas and secluded 
nooks, as well as to the open natural terraces that overlook 
the vnllcy. Rustic bridges are thrown over tiny streamlets, 
and the usually ugly Square lodges of water necessary for 
maunfacturing purposes have been converted into 
picturesque little lakes. Every thing that could well im- 
])rovc the aspect of the scene appears to have been efibcted 
with considerable judgment and even artistic taste. And 
has all this been done at the expense of a manufiu;turing 
firm in Lancashire, for the simple purpose of affording to 
their workpeople healthy and instructive recreation? 
Yes, kind reader ; strange as it nuy appear in tibese days 
of fierce commercial competition, such is l^e glorious 
fact ! On a quiet afternoon in August last we sat alone 
in this park, on a rustic seat beneath a fine old ehm, that 
ha« survived the wreck of the ancient woods ; and as w« 
gazed over the once secluded valley towards the busy 



haunts of skUfbl industry, and our eye glanced from the 
mill to the schools, from the bowling-green which crowned 
the hill to the cricket-ground in the meadows below, we 
felt our faith in the better portion of human nature, our 
trust in the wisdom of the Supreme Ruler of all destiny, 
and our hope tot the future social well-being of the 
whole family of man, sensibly confirmed and strengthened. 

This park, the necessary amngementa in conneotion 
with which are conducted by a committee of workmen, 
though the private property of the Messrs. Chadwick, is 
nev^theless open to the public, and, consequently, on the 
fine evenings of summer, scores of persons from the 
neighbourhood avail themselves of the privilege. 

We were conducted through tho mills by the resident 
manager, Mr. Murton, under whose especial direction the 
whole of the benevolent projects of the firm have been 
practically developed. This gentleman kindly pointed 
out the various objects of interost to us, courteously 
answered our queries as to the past and present condition 
of the workpeople, and explained the nature of the diffi- 
culties which impeded, and the amount of success which 
had hitherto rewarded, their labours. 

The mills f^imish employment for upwards of 700 
persons, about 500 of which are females. The labour 
consists principally in the finishing, winding, and packing 
of sewing thread, the manuflMture of tapes, and, indeed, 
almost every variety of "small-wares. The whole of 
the buildings are not of very modem construction, but 
every consideration has been shown for the health, con- 
venience, and comfort of the partiea employed. The 
apartments are spacious and well ventilated, and baths and 
other conveniences are provided on the premises. As 
many of the children and young females reside with their 
parents or flriends at some distance from the rniUs, which 
necessitates the taking of their meals during the middle 
portion of the day in or near the works, a room has been 
set apart as a kitchen, and fitted up with about a doien 
ovens, the whole of which are heated by a single fire. 
Immediately contiguous to this is a large haU ftirnished 
with tables and seats, and appropriated as a dining-room. 
We were much gratified to notice that these apartments 
were kept scrupulously dean by the operatives themselves. 

Two of the principal rooms in the establishment are 
each occupied by nearly 200 women and girhi, who ard 
engaged in the winding of sewing cotton upon the bob- 
bins, and finisliing and labelling them for the market. 
About 800,000 gross of these bobbins are annually sent 
out from the mills. The labour is light and agreeable, 
and peculiarly adapted to females. Their earnings vary 
from seven to fourteen shillings ^r week, according to 
age and skill. The giris appear to eigoy much better 
health than the ordinary class of fkctoiy operatives, and 
are certainly far above the average in personal appearance ; 
and, what is of more consequence, we understand that 
their general character and moral conduct would bear 
comparison with that of any similar class of individuals. 
During our first visit, we remember jocularly remarking 
to a good-k)oking and intelligent young woman engaged 
in one of the pacldng-rooms, that we were afhiid the graat 
preponderance of females in their little community would 
render the procuring of a husband a rather more difficult 
matter than woidd be agreeable to the minority of them. 
Her answer is significant of the beneficial influence of the 
considerate treatment they have received from tiimr 
employers, and of the estimation in which they are held in 
the neighbourhood. She naively responded, ** Oh, no ; 
we have no difficulty in getting sweethearts, for sentibU 
men often come even all the way from Bolton to Eagiey 
Bridge when they wunt a wife ! " 

The library, or book society, was fint established soma 
twelve or thirteen years ago, but did not for a long period 
meet with a cordial support from the work-people. Grest 
progress has, howeiver,been made during the last three years> 
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and especially tince the opening of the park and schools. 
It is at present in a very flourishing condition, and contains 
about 1>100 different works in the various departments of 
literature. The Messrs. Chadwick have furnished the 
room, provide fire and gas, and subscribe handsomely 
towards the fund for the purchase of books. Scientific 
lectures are sometimes delivered, and a concert occasion- 
ally got up. The members themselves subscribe three- 
pence per month. This, to our mind, is much more 
commendable than if the liberality of the firm had made 
the library entirely free, inasmuch as it teaches the 
people to some extent a lesson in self-dependence, and 
gradually inducts them into the practice of providing 
for, and attending to, their own mental and social 
requirements. 

The schools have been in operation about two years and 
a half. The handsome building was erected by the 
Messrs. Chadwick, and the salaries of the master and 
mistress are paid by them. The parents of the children 
pay one penny per week for instruction in the infant- 
school, and twopence for the upper or juvenile class. 
These payments are about sufficient to cover the expense 
of books and the necessary materials consomed in scholastic 
tuition. The manager requires not only a certificate 
attesting the age of a child previous to its admission into 
the mill for labour, but likewise one from the schoolmaster 
or mistress as to the state of the applicant's education. 
The boys are expected to be able to raid and write, and to 
understand the first four niles of arithmetic ; and the 
girls to read, write, and sew well. At the commencement 
much difficulty was experienced in the practical carrying 
out of this wholesome regulation, it being found almost 
impossible to procure boys or girls at thirteen years of 
age, whose educational acquirements were equal to even 
so very humble a test. But the spirited manager was not 
disheartened. He relaxed the law so far as to allow the 
applicants the privilege of producing the required certifi- 
cate within six months atter their admission to work, 
during which time they had the advantage of attending 
the sdiool. And still further to encourage the boys and 
girls in this direction, a bonus' of thirty shillings over and 
above the usual wages was offered, and is now paid, to 
each child for the first twelve months' service after the 
production of the certificate of education. This, so far, 
has been found to operate well, and must eventually be 
productive of important results upon the rising generation 
of the most gratifying character. It is much to be 
regretted that the greatest opposition to this educational 
test proceeds from the parents of the children, who being 
themselves mostly unedibated, do not appreciate the value 
of it for their offspring, but selfishly prefer taking them 
frt>m the schools and forcing them into employment the 
moment they become capable of earning a cou^e of shil- 
lings per week. But "there is a soul of goodness in 
things evil, if men will but rightly distil it out," and it is 
consolatory to reflect that the same power of habit and 
prqndice, which in our own day operates antagonistically 
to the spread of education, will, to some extent, be enlisted 
into its service in that of our children. All great 
social or moral changes that are of lasting benefit to 
mankind have been the product of a slow growth strug- 
gling through difficulties apparently insurmountable at 
the outset. 

In addition io the park, cricket-ground, and bowling- 
green, as sources of innocent and healthy recreation, the 
musical portion of the establishment have organized 
amongst tiiemselvesabandof instrumentalists, whoassemble 
in the large dining-room for practice on two evenings 
during the week, and occasionally give a public rehearsal 
in the park. The instruments were, in the first instance, 

Eurchased by the proprietors ; but in accordance with that 
tudable spirit of self-dependence, inculcated in all the 
efforts of the Messrs. Chadwisk for the elevation of their 



people, the whole of the money has been repaid hy 'pen- , 
odical subscription amongst the operativea themadves. 

The proprietors of the Eagley Mills have alirtky^cAeer- 
fully endeavoured to carry out the proviaioiHi of the 
Factory Act, and it is most encouraging to learn that , 
when taken in conjunction with the healthy and humanizing 
adjuncts to labonr which we have described, that the high 
object of the philanthropist can be effected witiiout aav 
ultimate pecuniary sacrifice on the part of the capitalist. 
We have Mr. Murton's authority for stating that the 
hands turn off more work now, in ten hoars and a half 
per day than they formerly did in twelve hours ! And, 
taking the average of the whole year, ten hoars' hUwor 
now equals in production that of twelve under the sjstoD 
previously practised. One great source of this result he 
justly attributes to the improved character of the general 
healUi of the work-people, and the consequent diminution 
of loss of time and spe^ through sickness, defailitr, or 
exhaustion. Nearly the whole of the hands employed at 
Eagley MiUs are paid by " the piece," as it is termed, 
and not by a daily sum. Overtime is a thing Qnknown 
in the establishment. Consequently Mr. Mnrton haahad 
the most complete practical opportunity of ascertaining 
the truth of the above inferences beyond the posaibilitj of 
rational doubt. 

There exists a certain class of establishments directly 
connected with our staple manufactures, which are exempt 
from the operations of the Factory Act, and in which the 
greatest irregularity and excess exist with respect to the 
hours of labour. Many bleaching establishments are of 
this class, and exhibit still some of the worst and most 
lamentable features of the old fectory system. Females, 
as well as the men, are often worked not only all the day, 
but sometimes during the greater portion of the night. 
An intelligent operative in this branch informed us that 
he, on one occasion, laboured a whole week with only 
twelve hours' sleep, except what he could " snatch durii^ 
the dinner-hour I " and that on many occasions he had 
toiled till two or three hours after midnight. This indi- 
vidual is now employed at an establishment where the 
hours of labour are the same as in a well-regulated cotton- 
mill, and he expressed to us his conviction that under a 
uniform system throughout the year, commencing labour 
at six in the morning and closing at six in the evening. 
more work would be produced, and certainly of better 
quality. Tme, avarice as well as ambition too often 
blinds its votaries to their veritable interests. Let ns 
hope that it must be agreeable to every one's nature to 
act with humanity towards our fellow beings, when we 
are called upon to make no sacrifice for indulging in a 
virtuous impulse. It is almost impossible to cultivate 
to any extent habits of prudence and forethought amongst 
the operative population while large numbers of them are 
worked day and night for a part of the year, and at other 
times left to pass away large portions of their time 
and consume their previous savings at the beer- 
house, owing to the absence of employment. Begu- 
lar habits are of the utmost importance to men of 
every class, and especially to the mdustrious but com- 
paratively uneducated operatives. That the additional 
leisure secured by the Factory Act, and distributed eqnally 
over the entire year, is not necessarily consumed in de- 
moralising or intemperate habits, is attested bj th« 
" Factory Workers' Bazaar," held in Bolton abont twelve 
months ago; and which not only evidenced the skitl, 
energy, and improved habits of the originators and con- 
tributors, but realised a handsome sum for additional 
educational purposes, strengthened the faith of their old 
friends, and gained them many new ones. To this bazaar 
upwards of one hundred persons employed at the £agley 
Mills sent contributions of useful or ornamental articles, 
but principaUy the former. This fzxA is significant enoogh 
without comment. We heartily wish both them and 
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their employen every BQccess in their honourable efforts 
for sooial adyancement, and earnestly hope that others 
hearing of such an example, may be induced with cheer- 
fulness and energy to " go and do likewise." 

C. H. 



TRAVELLING ENGLISHMEN. 

The grierance of the day, which has just come up and 
seized the public by the button, is the exorbitant charges 
of the English hotels. For a brief while, the railway 
grievance has disappeared and made way for it. A letter 
lately appeared in the TimeM — that voice for everybody's 
grievance, — complaining of the extortion practised upon 
a traveller at a particular hotel, and lo I before a week, 
letters at the rate of about a hundred a day came pouring 
in upon the editor of the TitHes, enforcing the same plaint, 
echoing the same woe. The letters are no longer those of 
Anglicised Greeks and Romans, such as Atticus, Spartacus, 
and Publins, but of genuine Englishmen, such as " Bone 
Brown." "Victimized," "Fleeced," "Diddled," and 
many " Unfortunate Travellers." One would infer, from 
the number of these letters, that the Englishman has 
become a very roving character. These voices come 
from English travellers in America, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland ; from the Scotch highlands, 
from the Irish Lake district, from Westmoreland, from 
Wales, and from most of the towns in England. And, 
indeed, the Englishman has become unwontedly locomo- 
tive. Railways have made him so ; and the facilities 
which these afford have (as shown by the rapidly-increas- 
ing railway returns) enormously augmented the num- 
ber of travellers of late years. It is not only com- 
mercial men who travel — ^and the number of these is 
rapidly increasing, — but the general public travels much 
more than it did. The tourists especially have become a 
legion in multitude. They are ever scouring this land 
and other lands for strange sights and beautiful scenes ; 
but one thing is to be noted, that they prefer going up 
the Rhine or into Switzerland to see the scenery there 
rather than visit the still more beantiM scenery of the 
Irish and English lakes, or the grander mountain aspects 
of Wales and the Scotch highlands. And one of the 
principal reasons for the preference given to foreign tra- 
velling is, the much lower charges, both for railway tra- 
velling and hotel living abroad, compared with those 
which prevail at home. 

The testimony of nearly the whole of the letter-writers 
on the above suliject is to the same effect. They conceive 
themselves to be systematically imposed npon and de- 
frauded out of their money. For example, a man and 
his wife enter an hotel in the evening from off a 
long journey, and after tea propose retiring to rest. 
When the waiter overhears thus much, though it 
is still daylight, he suddenly brings into the apart- 
ment a pair of composite candles lighted. He is 
requested to remove them, because the party does not 
require them, and hop^ they will not be charged in the 
bill. The waiter ngoins that they will be charged whe- 
ther they be used or not. The pair have breakfiist in the 
morning, and then call for the bill. It is produced, and 
they find their two teas and breakfasts charged lOs. ; the 
pair of tallows, which they did not want and did not use, 
are charged as " wax-lights," 28.; apartments and at- 



tendance are charged 10s. ; in all, 1/. 2s. ; and this for 
a single night's lodgiiig. with tea and break&st ! Any one 
may fiincy the indignation with which the traveller would 
peruse the items of such a bill, and the discontent with 
which he would pay it. Yet such is the practice in mul- 
titudes of " respectable hotels " throughout England. 

At the inn where the above charge was made the 
sleeping-room was dirty, though the furniture was gaudy ; 
and gaudy dirt is, of all things, the most disgusting. 
Although the " attendance " was put down in the bill at 
a high price, the waiter and Boots solicited ihmr douceurs 
as usual ! This is a practice at the Killamey hotels, and 
it looks very barefaced. The charge for attendance is 
obviously a mere contrivance of the landlord to squeeze 
the last farthing out of his customer. You pay the most 
exorbitant price for everything you eat, sufficient to 
enable the landlord to pay his servants, liberally, and to 
yield him a profit besides of from 200 to 800 per cent. ; 
but the traveller has not only to pay this immense price 
for the provisions and drink, but he mrvt also pay for 
the innkeepers' servants who present them. He must 
pay for the use of the rooms in which he eats them ; and 
he must pay even for the lights by which he is enabled 
to carve and discuss them 1 That is not all. At the 
door there is Boots, who posted a letter for him, and the 
waiter (already paid) hinting a voluntary offering, and 
then you are driven by the hotel 'bos a hundred yards to 
a railway station, where the charge is 6d., or sometimes 
" What you please to give, sir." 

The cases which the unfortunate travellers have re- 
cently published echo the same grievance. There is a 
general feeling prevailing amongst travellers on business 
or pleasure that they have been " diddled " and " done 
brown " whenever they have entered an hot«l. One of 
them drinks a sixpenny bottle of ale at one place, and is 
charged Is. 6d. for " attendance !" Another, on arriving 
at Birmingham, goes to the theatre, and on coming home 
to his hotel proceeds straight to bed ; but as he passes 
the door of his sitting-room (which he does not enter) he 
see^ a waiter lighting a pair of candles, which are imme- 
diately blown out again ; and next day he finds this per- 
formance figuring in the bill as " wax-lights, 28. 6d." 

An unfortunate " Done-Brown " enters a Portsmouth 
hotel with his brother and their two wives. They wait 
only half an hour, and ask for a sandwich and a glass of 
sherry. The landlady says there will not be time to cut 
sandwiches, so the party reauest her to send up what she 
has. Looking out of the window, the party see the hotel 
servant proceeding to a cookshop over the way for a plate 
of cold ham, and this, with a chicken and some viUanous 
compound called "sheny," is shortly placed upon the 
table. The viands are discussed, and the bill is called 
for. It is as follows : — Luncheons, 10s. ; sherry, 2s. fid. ; 
attendance, Is. : in all, 18s. fid. for half an hour's poor 
entertainment ! 

At another inn two " unfortunates " are charged 5s. fid. 
for three mutton chops, Is. for two glasses of bad sherry, 
and Is. fid. for attendance. But one of the worst cases 
we have met with is that of a traveller who was charged 
Ss. for a single broiled leg of a chicken, in addition to the 
usual 2s. fid. for breakfast! In many hotels it is an 
ordinary thing to charge this altogether exorbitant snm 
of 2s. fid. for two cups of tea or coffee (the prime cost of 
which, with the bread and butter, is not over 4d.) ; and 
then, if you choose to take a ha'porth of bacon, which is 
served up under a huge tin cover, you are charged Is. fid. 
additional 1 One gentleman was served with prawns to 
breakfast, and charged Is. for them, though he did not 
ask for them and did not touch them — the identical 
prawns being carried away to earn many future shillings 
m a similar manner. 

It is the same with every thing else which yon consume 
at most inns. If you write a few lines on a piece of note- 
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pa|>er, it is set down as " paper, pens, and ink, Is." or 
sometimes " 6d." If yon drink wine, you are charged 
6s. or 8s. a bottle for 8s. Cape ; and lis. a bottle for 
2s. 6d. olaret. If you hire a oar» you are charged an 
exorbitant price ; and in addition yon must pay so much 
for "hay, com, and post-boy's eating," so much for 
" ostler," and so much for the " driver's mileage." It is 
an QxtensiTe system of piUage which meets you at eyery 
step, which dogs you from breakfttst to dinner, from 
coffee-room to M-room, from daylight to dark ; and that 
the system is felt to be such, is abundantly proved by the 
voluminous oorrespoadence, seleotions fhim which have 
already appeared in the oolumns of the Timee, 

One thing, however, is to be noted in these letters-^ 
that the class of commercial men who are always on the 
road, and who habitually frequent inns, have not been 
amongst the complainants. YThy is this P Because the 
scale of charges adopted in the case of commercial men is 
considerably lower than that levied on occasional travellers 
and tourists, the number of which latter class, however, 
now vastly outnumbers that of commercial men. Bot 
commercial men form a elass, which tourists do not ; the 
former can combine to moderate the hotel chiu'ges, 
whereas the latter are pounced upon singly 6r in parties, 
and are deliberately fleeced as they pass. They can make 
no organised resistance, and the only vent to their pent-up 
indignation is through the oolumns of the newspaper. 

At Kelso, the other day, an honest rogue of a waiter 
naively confessed to us that "master had two distinct 
charges, one for commercial men, the other for tourists," 
the latter being about double that of the former. And 
the waiter's reason for this difference was Uie usual one. 
" Oh," said he, " the commercial man is a cnstomor, and he 
will come back again ; but the tourist is only here for a 
day, and may never return ; so we charge him so much 
more than the regular customer." This is the invariable 
argument of the hotel-keepers, who fleece tourists and 
occasional travellers. On the same principle, an occa- 
sional customer in a shop might be charged double the 
price for a book, or an article of dress, or a pound of tea 
or sugar. But shopkeepers are wiser in their generation 
than the keepers of hotels. By the steady moderation of 
their prices they endeavour to attract customers and to 
increase their business, whether the purchaser be regular 
or irregular. It is easy of proof that the principle on 
which hotel-keepers act of charging a moderate price to 
commercial men, the number of whom is comparatively 
limited, and an exorbitant price to occasional travellers 
and tourists, now by far the most numerous and rapidly^^ 
increasing class in all parts of the country, deters the 
latter from frequenting English hotels, and drives them 
abroad to foreign countries, where such impositions and 
tricks upon travellers are not practised. 

This IS clearly enough exhibited by many of the T^mei 
correspondents, who have travelled abroad to escape 
Englirii hotel fleecing. One gentleman says he travelled 
for sixty-one days in the United States, passing through 
nineteen of the States, Nova Scotia, and Canada, a distance^ 
of about 9,000 miles, and that the whole cost him only 
90/. 4s. or much less than one-half of what a similar 
amount of railway traveUing and hotel living Would have 
cost him in the United Kingdom. In America, the hotel 
charges are about 8s. 4d. a day in English money, which 
include everything, attendance and " wax lights " in- 
cluded ; and the accommodation is always good, often in-* 
deed quite splendid. At the fine hotd at Niagara, in 
Canada, the charge for two persons was only 18s. 6d. a 
day ; and all over Canada and the States they were under 
lOs. for each person ; in many places as low as 5s. and 6s. 
a day. The charges are equally moderste in the best 
European hotels. At Lucerne, in Switzerland, the best 
hotel living costs only 98. a day ; at Weber (Rheinfels), 
9s. ; at MUsii, 9s. 6d. ( at Venioe, lis. Whereas, in the 



London hotels, and in the principal English hoteb, where 
the aocommodation is no better, but often very much in- 
ferior to the foroign, the charge averages from 208. to 80s. 
a day. 

No wonder, therefore, that English travellera, who are 
not slow to appreciate the value of money even while on 
a journey of pleasure, prefer rushing abroad by steamlMMit- 
loads, from Southampton, Dover, Folkestone, London^ 
Yarmouth, and Hull, to incurring the hideous axmoynnoe 
of being systematically fleeced by the exorbitant practices 
of English hotel-keepers. Of course, there are honest ins- 
keepers, as there are honest lawyers ; but the evil over- 
power the good, and corrupt tiiem by vidoos exaonple. 
Those who charge half-a-crown for two composites as 
" wax candles," knowing within themselves that it is an 
imposition, shelter themselves behind " the rule," " the 
custom of the trade," and " we only do as our neighbours 
do." And so doing, they certainly eontrive to " do " the 
pubUe very extcnaively. 

But how is the evil to be remedied ? That is the prac- 
tical question which practioal travelling Englishmeti wish 
to have solved. Cannot some system be devised by which 
persons who prefer to travel in their own countrv, ahall 
not be subjected to an overcliargc of 100 per cent, beyond 
what thev have to pay in travelling in any other conntry. 
Cannot the monopoly system of the licensed hotels he in 
some way got rid of, as the monopoly of com has been ? 
One thing is clear, however — it cannot be done by the 
enactment of a Iaw. It can only be by the voliintary 
establishment, by men of capital, of commodious, chei^, 
and comfortable houses of entertainment for the travelling 
public. The bulk of travelling Englishmen really do not 
want to be bothered bv the present array of waiters in 
white chokers, wax candles on sham silver salvers, ormolu 
clocks, great dim mirrors, dirty Turkish cait>ets, and spacioos 
dingy sideboards. Theyinflnitely prefer fiain and comfort- 
able rooms, without pretensions; in short, comfortable tem- 
porary lodgings ; and as for their bed-room, provided it 
be clean and neat, they can dispense with the moreen 
hangings and faded finery which are so often met with in 
" respectable hotels." Less capital would be required to 
establish such kind of hotels, and the result would be 
much greater comfort and satisfaction to the traveller. He 
would doubtleM very willingly pay the innkeeper one 
hundred per cent, pix^dt on all that he provides him with ; 
but might roasoaably expect that the innkeeper ahould 
pay his own servants, and not charge them in the bill, 
besides allowing 'them to levy blackmail for themaelvea 
besides. 

We want more plain, comfortable houses of entertain- 
ment, where the charges shall be moderate and the 
attendance satisfactory. It is perfbctly clear that this ran 
be supplied at a much lower rate than a pound a day. 
Middle-class people do not like to eat their mutton-chops 
off sikerised dishes, and they would much rather not |»ay 
the innkeeper's enoraious charges for so doing. Nor do 
they require to bum, or to pay for, wax candles at half-a> 
crown the pair. Inns should be made so comfortable, 
and the charges for living in them should be made so 
reasonable, that travellers, or stajers at watering-places, 
should not shun them as sponging-houses, or as haunts of 
freebooters. 

We want a new raoe of iunkeepen altogether. The 
old fogies must be content to die out, grumbling if they 
like at the altered times, so different from the " good old 
times " of post>horses and stage-coaches. The times have 
changed, and they must be content to change with them, 
or go their way. There is now a demand for cheap, 
comfortable inns, and before long we shall doubtless have 
aU efficient supply. And if the present race of hotel- 
keepers do not mine haste to fall in with the altered cir> 
cnmstances of the times, and to adapt the supply of 
aooommodatiQa to the wants of their new race of ene» 
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tomen, they must be content to see the modem hotel- 
keepers abnndantlj proepeiing» while their splendid onnolu 
and wax-candled i^Mutmenti are abandoned to the spiders 
aad the mice. 



HARDWARE. 

An imperial dealer in hardware haa told ns we are a 
nation of shopkeepers. He might have been nearer the 
fart if he had told tu We were a nation of workshops. The 
Cullers' Company in Sheffield had a small, very small, be- 
ginning. What it was in 1758, and what it is in 1853, 
proves it to be a flonrishing corporation. Corporations 
are generally flonrishing. The Hardware Corporation haa 
))ccn of good service. Its origin is interesting -, its mem- 
bers men of " mark," aa we shall see ; its influence strong 
and wide. Sheffield appertained to the "seyence and 
luysterye of cutlers " farther back than Chaaccr. Her 
%^hittles (knives) have been bright for many oentaries . 
tlicir fame extended mightily, till they find customers 
even where the sun scarcely shines upon them. ^Ve do 
not purpose namitig the day when the first whittle was 
finished ; but we can name Uie first master-cntler created, 
and the last, which though last, not least, and his acts, 
^Till be found towards the end of the chapter. The natural 
elements, the peculiar situation of Sheffield and its neigh- 
bourhood, make it the most eligible of all our manufactur- 
ing towns for the '* seyence " of cutlery. The Corporation 
of Cutlers have long known that, and it is a powerful 
bulwark. The anxious stranger may become instinctively 
acquainted with these elementa by a ramble through the 
neighbouring woods, or by the numerous streams threading 
the vttlea with their silver chords. They will find 
many of the deepest and sweetest nooks possessed of a 
grinding- wheel, its rude roof just discoverable amid the 
foliage, a large " dam " of water making up the back 
ground. There is nothing whatever of the pagoda about 
these whee]a, yet their interior will be found of some 
interest, from the sturdy, muscular figures, striding and 
bending over the numerous banded, wliirling stones, 
grinding, shaping, and polishing knives, saws, scythes, 
sickles, and other cunning wares. They will discover 
that ingenuity has been brought directly to bear upon 
these natural elements, so singularly adapted, by their 
rapidity and frequent fi^, to heave the giant hammer and 
])iit in motion the thousand wheels and grindstones re- 
volving amidst the deafening roar of eternal labour. And 
thr<(c IlaUamshire hardware-men have their peculiar cha- 
racteristics. They appear at this day to carry about with 
thcin all the antiquated notions of their fathers, who 
have been handed down to ns as cunning workmen, forging 
armour for the Brigantes from patterns taken from the 
foes of these fossil men of old. They are a people apart 
from others, and like their native hills, tenacious of severe 
revolutionary progress. Sheffield must have monopolized 
the sole manu£uSnre of whittles for a long period ; but 
in Elizabeth's reign, London, Woodstock^ Saiisbttry, and 
Godalming, were in the market. Even then, Sheffield 
was supposed to produce the finest blade, for my lord of 
Burghley sends my lord of Shrewsbury "a caae of 
whittles — Hallomshire whittles — ^beingc suche fruictea aa 
his pore cuntrey afibrded with fame throughout the realm." 
Cutlery manufactories, on an extensive scale, have been of 
very slow growth. It was a long time ere hardware could 
sound her trumpet of great mastars^ but little masters were 
numerous ; in fact, almost every cntler was his own master. 



Hnsband, wife, and children, with now and then an appren- 
tice, completed the establishment. When the world became a 
little wiaer in the cabalistic art of chemistry, Sheffield specu- 
lated in a few large fnmaoea and forges, in which the iron 
was prepared for the manufacturer. These were the pro- 
perty, however, of the lords of the manor, aad added nothing 
directly to the treaaniy of hardware (ar many years. But 
with knowledge evil grew up. Sheffield in the seventeenth 
century waa a town of little maaters. Spurious wares 
wero becoming extensively circulated, to the scandal and 
annoyance of the cutlers of the lordship and liberty of 
Hallamahiie. Acts and ordinances for the better regular 
tion of these matters were discussed ; cutlers' juries were 
instituted ; heavy penalties held out to defaulters ; yet 
these did not prevent the manufacture of " much deceitful 
and unworkmanly wares," to the aforesaid scandal of the 
cutlers of the lordship and liberties of Hallamshire. The 
lords of the manor tned their hands at authority, but this 
very questionable interference was unequivocally snubbed. 
In 16^, a long time ago, a Bill received the sanction of 
Lords and Conomona "for the good order and better 
government of the makers of knives, sickles, shears, 
scissors, and other cutlery wares in Hallamshire, in the 
county of York, and parta near adjoining." Hence the 
Hardware Corporation of Cutlers. To remedy previpus 
abuses, and pnuish future offences, one master cuUer, two 
wardens, six searchers, and twenty-four assistants — all 
working-masters — formed themselves into a company, on 
oath, and forthwith were enrolled all the conunonalty 
desirous of checking the deceit and scandal, and substi- 
tuting instead, fair dealing — a brighter commodity. The 
master waa to be elected every year ; the other officers 
were stationary. 860 manufactures " welded " themselves 
together at once, and declared upon oath to make " the 
edge of all steel instruments manufactured by them, of 
steel, and steel only." The spurious steel wares, spuriously 
cireuUted, were Aot steel, of course, and therefore did not 
keep up the great reputation gained by skill and dexterity 
in the said faulty. How were they to insure good and 
wholesome articles? "All persons engaged in said 
business to strike on their wares such ' mark,' and such 
only, as should be assigned to them by the officers of the 
Cutlers' Company on certain penalties, which penalties 
shidl be made recoverable in the Courts of Westminster 
or any of the Courts of Record in the counties of York 
or Derby." To discover deceitful wares was the business 
of the six searchers, and power was given them to enter 
any warehouse or dwelling-house, supposed to contain any 
such. Here was a local government of king, lords, and 
commons ; but withal hard-handed men of business. 
Bom to daily toil, nurtured at the whittle, cunning of 
craft which had made them famous, they were now about 
to exercise some needful salutary authority to the extent 
of a compass of six miles, Sheffield being the centre. Nor 
does it appear that they bowed to or received any kingly 
interference. They had got an Act of Parliament ; their 
whittles had long been registered by our great fiither 
Chaucer, and they were about to lay the foundation of 
that success which in 1863 reaps its large harvest from 
all quarten of the globe. 

llie feast-day of Saint Bartholomew^ 1624, saw Robert 
Sorsby first Master Cutler. He was an honoured man, 
this father of the Corporation of Cutlen. Depend 
upon it, he was a shrewd and practical personage. We 
can almost persuade ourselves he was a sort of unpolished 
Samuel Johnson (that would be very unpolished). We 
think he wore on this notable feast-day of Saint Bartho- 
lomew wide buckles on his wider shoes, coarse wonted 
hose, strong brown (pcrhiqis parfi-ooloured), unsuspended 
leathered breeches ; waistcoat, a yard and something more ; 
coat to match, with large saucy buttons ; the whole presided 
over by an enormous tangled-brake of a wig. But what 
of tiie first Cutlers' feast and the hall wherein to be joUy 
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on that anspicioiis occasion? Toaching the first matter, 
history speaketh not. We wish it did. If we may judge 
from some of later date, and of which history tells some 
curioQs anecdotes, it " appertaigned to a yeale, a beefe, a 
mnttone," and doubtless a Yorkshire " puddinge," though 
history is again silent touching this last matter. Neither 
does the Act express any r^ulation whatever touching 
this annual conviviality of the Hardware Corporation of 
Cutlers. Feasting is not once hinted at, unless in a post- 
script, which is not given. We may suppose this to have 
been a little affair got up amongst UiemselTes, and which, 
in 1858, has grown to a veiy large one. Hall, they had 
none; nor splendid warehouses, suburban villas, costly 
equipages, gUded servants. In cupboard and wardrobe 
they were only one remove from their workmen. Their 
purses were a little deeper, resonant of invisible grace, and 
not much outward and visible fonn. A jaunty, old- 
fashioned snuggery of a tavern constituted their first ban- 
queting rendezvous. There they discussed matters touch- 
ing the laws, acts, ordinances, and constitution of the hard- 
ware body politic over aforesaid " vealc, muttone, bcefe," 
and supposed Yorkshire "puddinge," diluted with copious 
draughts of good strong ale, and something else. Plain 
eating and plain speaking, even at a later day thou the 
fea^-day of Saint Bartholomew, 1624, were in sturdy 
requisition. There were no polite Chesterfields, no ex- 
quisite Bnunmells amongst them; oh dear, no. The 
anecdotes given of them are of quite a different pattern, 
and their jokes on these jolly occasions racy of the soil. 
It has very much improved in 1853. The hardware power 
of the Corporation of Cutlers extended to a compass of six 
mile3. Their individual business connections hardly ex- 
tended any further. However, in course of time they set 
about widening their sphere of action. In 1638, with 
certain incomes accumulated from "fees on indentures, 
admissions to the freedom of the Corporation, and mark 
rents," they spiritedly took upon themselves the erection 
of a Cutlers' Hall, on the site of the present handsome 
bmlding. This was a " mark " of power and improve- 
ment. They could now, and doubtless did, celebrate their 
annual prosperity in a manner becoming their strengthen- 
ing order. The 7th of September, 1682, was a grand 
gala-day of the Corporation of Cutlers, the first on record 
of such imposing character. John Winter, Master Cutler, 
having for guests hi^Grace of Norfolk, my Lords Clifford, 
Coniers, with knights and esquires, and gentlemen of the 
wallet and whittle — a goodly companye. There would 
be a brushing up of retired wardrobes among the Corpo- 
ration of Cutlers for this august occasion, most unques- 
tionably. And the noise of so great a gathering must 
have echoed further abroad than any, ay, than all, the 
previous festive gatherings. This, however, must have 
been by word of mouth chiefly. There were no steno- 
graphic reports, no newspaper to publish them. Ninety 
years hence, and they have no direct means of trade com- 
munication with the metropolis. A twenty years' attempt 
to establish § newspaper failed, — Ward's Northampton 
Mercury sufficing for their world-knowledge. Time, that 
imperial revolutionist, by slow and sure degrees, cleared 
away many and powerful obstacles. The river Don was 
made navigable, opening a direct communication to the 
Humber, and thence to London and elsewhere. An 
ingenious mechanic, Thomas Bolsover, followed imme- 
diately with a valuable desideratum, the uniting of copper 
with silver for plated wares. And another member of the 
Corporation of Cutlers, Joseph Hancock, further extended 
this elegant discovery, which has now become universal. 

Sixty years since — only sixty years since, — and the 
Corporation of Cutlers wore much of its ancient charac- 
teristics. The master-manufacturer, after a busy day, and 
the closing of his warehouse, might be found at the 
" Gloaming," by the entrance thereof, or at his own door, 
enjoying a well-filled pipe, with a very clean white apron, 



hiding any toilet imperfections, and his jniinty wig 
adjusted to suit the genial hour, the task of the day ^ilentk 
reviewed, and the periodical balance struck. And thfse 
same simple master-manufiicturers could mnster 5,000/. 
or 6,000/. at the closing of their labour-life. Sixty year* 
since, and elegant equipages for the hardware cuilns were 
a delicacy not even hoped for. Yet, with their families, 
they regularly attended their various places of worship 
and thought it not an insurmountable task. They could 
even carry their own Bibles for that worship, unassisted 
by plush and very delicate whites. Sixty years since, and 
the Coi^Mration of Cutlers' could only muster some fov 
pleasure- vehicles amongst them. It is different in ISIrS. 
Sixty years since, and no agent or traveUer left tlie hard- 
ware metropolis commissioned to secure distant customen 
for its vastly celebrated commodities. Norw, where arr 
they not ? Great men at home nevertheless they were ; 
great in skill and ingenuity, and their ambition was, suc- 
cessful toil, and a quiet, genial relinquishment when natoR 
had toiled enough. 

The Cutlers' Company, and more emphatically thf 
Cutlers' Feast of 1853, stands out as a notable demoB- 
stration. Its characteristics are somewhat importanl, 
for, besides being a feast of the good things of tiie larder. 
matters touching hardware were made of pecnliar moment ; 
deceitful and unworkmanly steel significantly dwelt npon , 
good and honourable wares, as of old, strongly recom- 
mended as a sustaining power agaiust the boasted good 
and honourable of a far-off and younger hardware corpo- 
ration. The Cutlef^* Company of 1853 have a handsome, 
commodious hall, wherein they did muster lostily on ti^ 
feast-day of Saint Bartholomew. The rooms are graoed 
with portraits, and studded with busts of worthy men. 
And the Master Cutler for this year wears, besides, another 
honourable crown, — he is the Worshipful the Mayor ako. 
This is unprecedented, and the feast likewise mnst be aa- 
precedented. The event is Apropos for the requesting of 
the honour of tl^e company of some Right HononraUi' 
functionaries. Cards of invitation circnlate far and near, 
and lords, lord-mayors, mayors, honourable members of 
Parliament, honourable historians, and other hononraUi- 
gentlemen, to the number of 300, are honoured with a, 
call, and graciously accept the same. Por several day» 
Sheffield is on the tip-toe of hope and expectation. It is 
noised, whisperingly, that the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor of London, with the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor of York, will, with other powerful names, grac« 
the festive banquet. And the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor of London would certainly have fhifilled the 
honour but for the disastrous Homsey check. As it is, the 
carriage of the Right Honourable Lord Mayor of Jjondon, 
with his servants, are in attendance, and the Right Honoor- 
able the Lord Mayor of York is there in his own prt^r 
person. We say the hardware city is on tip-toe. It is earl; 
morning. The merry bells of St. Peter's ring a rousing 
peal. It is answered by everybody getting ready to str 
anybody who may be ready to be seen on a day so hope- 
fully anticipated. The Cutlers' Company are all astir. 
The banquet-hall, rouged and powdered, ^ /a niode, with 
a bright particular star that is to shine about the pillars ert 
the guests go home in the morning. The smallest corner 
imaginable in that banqnet-hall, just for one more, ohIt 
one more, would be deemed an everlasting &vour bv 
scores of well-meaning members of society. And hok 
eagerly they are sought after. Gold and plnsh and dfii- 
cate whites step forth at a premium, beantifhlly brushed 
and poL'shed. Every functionary honoured with a call 
is as merry as a cricket, busy as a bee, clean as a ne« 
penny, and as full of importance as a barber's shop. Thf 
doors of the Cutlers' Hdl fly wide open. The streaming 
and substantial invited take active possession thereo;, 
welcomed by pleasingly-an-anged members of the green \ 
conservatory, greeting them ^m the floor below to the 
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door of the banquet-room of the Corporation of Cutlers. 
Nor do they go out of the " general rule." The Master 
Cutler takes his place at the source of all the tables, with 
the most important guests arranged immediately around 
and about him. A flourish of trumpets 1 The Cutlers' 
Company's chaplain says grace. The viands are un- 
hooded, and behold, as usual, a feast of unutterable delica- 
cies. We do not name them ; they have too many names 
for our vocabulary. The veale, the beefe, the muttone, 
the Yorkshire puddinge are there, — but where? Sur- 
rounded by such fantastic shapes, their jolly ancient fiices 
can only throw out a smUe occasionally. The feast goes 
well — as all feasts have a knack of going — amid the 
martial clang of a soldierly band. Another flourish of 
trumpets, and the distorted fragments glide away by 
magic, still, amid the martial clang of a soldierly band. 
Eating at a crowded banquet is no joke after all, though 
we, of course, do make a joke of it. Now, with Bacchus 
it is different. That jolly old god enters with a rosy, 
luscious smile, and it is rvaUy deHdous to see how univer- 
sally, how confidently he is greeted on all sides. A flourish 
of a single trumpet from the back of the chair of the 
Master Cutler. From the same place, gold-phish-and- 
dclicate- whites cries with a loud voice, " The Master 
Cutler." Every face is brought to one focus. The 
Master Cutler is on his legs. Hip, hip, hip — and away 
go the loyal toasts. Periodical flourishes of the trumpet, 
ditto appearances of honourable gentlemen, and double 
ditto hip, hip, hip hurrahs ; these last growing heartier, 
stronger, and more resonant of jolly good fellowship as 
the "toast goes round," occasionaUy lit up with a fair 
face, ghncing light and beauty from the gallery, set apart 
for a privileged few of the gentler sex. Politics are pro- 
hibited. The soundiugs of religious creeds not bottomed 
deeply ; they are touched upon, — the Cutlers' Company's 
chaplain is at the head of the table. The prospects and 
progress of the Cutlers' Company are subjects for every 
speaker to dwell upon. And they do dwell upon them. One 
noble lord " hopes we shall see, from time to time, a still 
more conciliatory spirit of communication between em- 
ployers and employed in the various branches of industry." 
Another noble lord, from a distance, writes — " The statue 
of peace can only be worshipped in the temple of honour, 
and if the protection of our ally requires the expenditure 
of British treasure and the shedding of British blood, 
I shall look with confidence to the patriotic zeal of my 
neighbours in Sheffield." And we note one remarkable 
fact, — not a toast goes off but carries along with it a 
stinging reproach on the very questionable "good and 
honourable " position of the Imperial Ross. And we note 
also that a Right Honourable Lord Mayor (there is but 
one present, the disastrous Homsey check has prostrated 
the other), in the most gracious manner, pronounces it 
the proudest moment of his life. And he means what he 
says. The Cutlers' Company believe he means what he 
says, he says it so heartily. We further note that 
there is sitting thoughtfully, silently, almost movelessly 
by the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor of York, 
another victim to the disastrous Homsey check — the 
honourable member for Sheffield, — once of Bath. He 
has been shaken. We see it, and regret the circumstance, 
coupled with his long prostration. He tells the Cutlers' 
Company that "a time of great prosperity is always 
followed by adversity, because recklessness leads to un- 
bounded speculation, and that to ruin. Much has been 
done, but much more remains to be done ; and I hope that 
the prosperity which now pervades the land will continue 
to be the appanage of the people of England, and that we 
shall reform our ituiituiions while we are prosperous." 
The health of the Master Cutler brings forth hopes, and 
even assurances, that the hardware city will nuintain 
and increase its good and honourable dealing, and that 
the advent of master-cutler and his worshipful the mayor, 



in one and the same person, may bring the Corporation of 
Cutlers double prosperitv. And amid *the> ringing of 
English bells, the enlivenmg melody of English glees, the 
inspiriting dang of Engilish soldierly music, and the 
heartiest of English cheers, the Cutlers' Feast of Saint 
Bartholomew, 1858, glides jauntily away, not without its 
social and hardware importance. 



. A SCENE AT A BOOK-STALL. 

We had rambled lazily down Fleet Street and Cheapside ; 
we had escaped being run over opposite the Mansion 
House, or being twice run over and three times trampled 
upon at the junction of Lombard and Fenchurch Streets. 
Soon we were at our station, and were just early enough 
to take a glance at the book-stall. All the books were 
new, and, alas 1 our only consolation was, that many of 
them stood little chance of ever becoming old. 

The books were, in a word, terribly miscellaneous. 
Macaulay*9 Essays stood by the side of Cinq 3Sars^ and 
the brilliant, ever-sparkling Eoihen was qualified by the 
proximity of a treatise on ghosts. A handsome comple- 
ment of translations, more or less incorrect, from French 
novdjB, more or less immoral, stood on the same shelf 
with some religious treatises, badly translated from the 
German, with prefaces by ** popular " preachers. By the 
way, what is the infatuation which leads certain men to 
believe that a preface from their pen can make a bad 
book less ridiculous, or a good one better than it is ? 

We turned over leaf after leaf, and volume after 
volume. We had purchased Punch as conscience money, 
and there were some minutes yet to wait till the train 
arrived. Two young girls came up. Their dress and 
features showed that they were sisters. 

It was a treat to see the eagerness with which the 
elder one — a little sharp-eyed brunette, whom you might 
guess to be fifteen, and who might possess just mischief 
enough for five-and-twenty — turn over the books and 
pamphlets. We are not superstitious phrenologists, but 
we read something in the animated glance of that young 
creature that told of high talents left to a dangerous self- 
cultivation, of warm feelings, alike capable of good or ill, 
and, at that present moment, of one to whom books might 
be a means of blessing or destruction. 

" Oh, how famous I " she exclaimed, as she took up 
some highly-condensed, ill-printed affair, marked " twenty- 
fifth thousand," and flung down two shillings far more 
eagerly than the bibliopole chose to take them up. 

" But you mus'nt buy that, Julia," said her younger 
sister ; " you know what Miss Lucas " 

'* Miss Lucas is a bore, but a very good creature ; and 
I am not going to be tied to Miss Bumey's works and 
all that sort of thing. But mum's the word, Ellen, you 
know." 

We had heard quite enough. We had seen a contrast, 
and it was a painful one. Perhaps we thought that a 
little wholesome encouragement of English authors might 
prove a little less expensive to this country, although it 
might cost the publishers rather more than two guineas a 
sheet. But it is not the fault of the publishers only. 
If people choose to live upon the dogs'-meat of literature, 
we cannot wonder that purveyors are found to supply the 
demand. 

The train came up, and myself and the pretty girls 
were in the same carriage. I talked considerably with 
them, especially with the younger. I am a father mysdf 
and sddom find young people shrink from a father who 
can speak like one. 

I felt strangely interested in these two girls, and (as 
human nature sometimes most strangely, and yet often- 
times most happily, prompts us) my impulses were rather 
towards her whom I knew to be the offending party. 
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8hQ joined in oiir cooTenatioti at interrali, bat quickly 
returned to tho hum of paper before her. 

Waa it that my eyea wandered so frequently and 
suspiciously to that buss of paper P Was it tbat there 
was aomeUiing iu the timid hesitation with which her 
younger sister regarded it, as though it was a thing 
accuned and forbidden ? Suddenly the bright eyes of the 
elder one grew brighter, but it was with vexation and 
irritability. She had evidently met with something in 
the " popular work *' that offended her better principle. 
She pressed her sister's hand. 

" You were right, and Mias Lnoas waa right, too," 
she said, in a soft voice. 

£llcn looked wondrous happy, and the two girls drew 
nigher to each other. 

" And what Is to become of the naughty book?" said 
I, in a very sly, and yet, I believe, a very fatherly voice. 

" I will throw it out of the window this instant. No 
(and here a nobler pride than the pride of temper asserted 
true, though but youthful, womanhood) ; I will shew it 

to Miss Lucas ; I will tell her the whole truth." 

* * « ^ • • 

I am an older man than I waa when I wrote down tho 
above notes, and yet I am not an old man. I have had, 
and still have, many dear youog friends, and none dearer 
than Julia. As a father and friend — a friend won by her 
womanly truthfulness — I have been her adviser; iu a 
holier capacity, I joined her hand to that of a husband 
who loved her as an Englishman, and whom she loves 
and cherishes as an English wife and mother. And if 
there is one thing on which this dear little lively, energetic 
creature (for liveliness and purity are perfect compatibles) 
shows greater anxiety than another, it is that her children 
shall raid good old books rather than bad new ones, and 
that they shall learn that U^ere is poison in the food 
which would nourish the passions at the expense of the 
intellect. 



LIVE CLEAN 1 

Sajiitary science is one of the simplest and most 
intelligible of all the branches of modern knowledge ; 
yet it is one which receives comparatively little practical 
attention. There is no mystery atta^ed to it, otherwise 
we wonld have had profieaaors teaching it in oollq^es, and 
graduates practising it amongst the people. It is only of 
late years that it has received a nominal recognition ; 
and we owe it, not to the medical fftculty, but to a 
barrister (Edwin Chadwick), that it has received such 
recognition, and been practically acknowledged in several 
recent Acts of the legislature. 

Doctors may allege that their business is to cure, and 
not to prevent disease ; certainly the main object of their 
studies at college is to acquire the art of expelling disease 
when once fairly established. Sanitary science, strictly 
speaking, receives little or no attention at colleges. 
Perhaps it is too simple for that : it needs no learned 
prelections to teach its elements, and to inculcate its uses. 
Then its practice needs but little skill or ability. It may 
take some scientific training to use the lancet, and know 
when to use it ; to draw a tooth, to cup and leech, to 
administer emetics, opiates, eraraenagogues, alteratives, 
and such like ; but it needs no science at all to sweep out 
a gutter, to wash a floor, to ventilate a chamber, to clean 
out a drain, and to keep house and person free from 
dirt. 

This is, doubtless, the reason why sanitary science 
receives so little attention ; why it excHes no controversy 



or disoussion ; why it is not discussed in popular lecturs 
and popular novels ; why it is not madji the sabjcrx td 
sermons or baUads, of stage plays or ontorioa. It woidLi 
be difficult for even the imagination of n James to con- 
trive a romanoe of a blroom, though Dean Swift rvaOv 
once wrote an Egttiy on a Broomeiiok ; or for TeBBTsos 
to write up the glory of dean skins and the delight ef 
efficient sewers. 

Trut^ to say, sanitary science is an unsavoury suBjeci. 
It deals with dirt and its expulsion — from the don, inm 
the house, Arom the street, from th» eity. The whok 
practice of the aoieace can be taught in ten Bainikics. It 
is C9mprised in the words — ^wherever there is dirt> fcc 
rid of it instantly ; and with cleanliness let there be 3 
copioqs supply of pure water and of pure air for the 
purposes of human health. 

The science so described — ^and it is as we have stated 
it — may appear paltry, even contemptible, not worthy of 
the name of a seienoe. Yet aoienoe aasoredlj it is. ia 
other words, knowledge ; and a knowledge of tlie aaaiuir 
laws — the laws whose observance is neeessary to health — 
is of perhaps greater importance to the mass of menkin J 
than all the other sciences put together. What u tic, 
worth of mathematical science to human bein^ stifled in 
£oiil air P What the good of botanical science to piKjr 
street-dwellers, half poisoned by (he noxious emanetinna 
of the uneleau sewers ? Whsi is the worth of any scienee 
to such people compared with the sanitary ? Sven tb« 
medical science is a mere groping in the dark — practi»in^ 
by experiments, which fail quite as often as they succcciL 
But about the results of sanitary science put in pnicti-Te, 
there can be no mistake. By this, disease can certainl} 
be prevented as well as cured. 

Take, for instanee, a street wherein fever is a oooetaat 
dem'ien, as it was some years ago ia a eertain street ia 
Darlington. Clean and sewer it, as was done in that 
case, and fever is forthwith banished. Is not this a much 
more satisfactory result than the application of drugs? 
Or take a case in the centre of the London fever districts, 
the neighbouriiood of Drury Lane. Here a model lod^g- 
house was erected on sanitary principles about eight yean 
ago ; it was supplied with pure water, kept eweet and 
dean, and its foundations were well drained. What has 
been the result f This : that while fever and cholen 
have raged around this dwelling, and killed oflT many 
hundreds during the period, not a single case of cholera 
or fever has occurred within the model lodging-houae. 
These and similar experiments in sanitary science are quite 
conclusive aa to its efficiency as a pieventatiTe of disease. 
Medical men can furnish us witii no su^ satiafactvy 
rescdts of the practical application of their scienee. 

Why, then, is not sanitary scienee universally adopted 
and enforced ? We fear it is mainly through indifference 
and laziness. The local authorities — municipalities and 
boards of guardians — are so many Mrs. Madartya in 
their own style. Like that dirty matron, they '* canna 
be fashed." To remove dirt requires industry, oonstaat 
attention, and — what is most serious to them of all — 
increased rates. They therefore let the dirt lie undis- 
turbed. They allow the middens to accumulate, and the 
puddle to grow all over greoi slime. It is true, when 
. the cholera comes upon us, and, as in Newcastle, slays 
above a hundred people a day, the authoritiea awaken 
from their deep sleep, and make spasmodic efforts to 
prevent the inhabitants " throwing night-soil out of the 
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windows/' to cleanse the streets hj scavenging at mghi 
instead of daring the broad day, to " remove filth and 
nuisances," and to wash and cleanse out the dirtiest lanes. 
It is strange that the " cannie " Newcastle people should 
have delayed these necessary sanitary operations so long, 
and not have thought of putting them in practice, until 
the effects of the local dirtincsa have begun to oarry 
off their popaktioti by thousands. And doubtless it will 
again be as it has been before — ^when the cholera has 
passed on to some other dirty neighbourhood, aad even- 
tnally passed out of the oountiy, the authoritiee will go 
to sleep about sanitary matters, and leave the town in a 
state fit for the reception of its deadly visitor at some 
future period. 

There are numerous towns in the country quite as 
dirty and diseased as Neweastle, through ne^ct of sani- 
tary provisions ; and which need to be visited by the 
horrors of the plague before they can be induced to adopt 
any adequate measures of public cleanliness. Then 
boards of health are formed, and make themselves very 
active after the plague has come. But why not bg/ore ? 
These boards of health, and the neeessity which exists for 
their formation, are positively a stigma on our boasted 
civilization. It is diagraoefdl to any localities that they 
should require a special body of men to attend to the 
performance, and enforce the observance^ of the com- 
monest and most necessary duties. 

We fear, too, that the people themselves, as individuals, 
arc greatly to blame. They do not live clean, otherwise 
cholera and fever would commit less frightful ravages 
amongst them. They neglect to obaenre the commonest . 
laws of health in their eating, and especially in their 
drinking, in their washing, lodging, sleeping, and in the 
internal and external condition of their dwellings. The 
answer may be — " The people do not know what are the 
laws of health." But why do they not know these 
simple laws ? Why are they kept in a state of ignorance 
so lamentable ? Of what use are our boasted schoob ? 
But alas! our people's schools are, like our sanitary 
appliances, amongst the public diigraees of this wealthy, 
and so-called civilized Christian country. 

The entire secret of health is cleanliness — clean water, 
clean air, dean skins, clean clothes, clean houses, clean 
streets. Wherever there is dirt, there is an invitation 
held out to cholera and fever. These invariably break 
out in the dirtiest places first. Very often they confine 
themselves to the dirty places. But it is not always so. 
The fever often spreads from the hovel of the poor to the 
chambers of the rich ; and at Newcastle, the poisoned air 
has been wafted from the original foul haunts of the 
cholera into the houses of the upper and middle classes of 
that densely-populated town, and struck many of them 
lifeless. Thus is neglect of the conditions of health 
avenged upon a locality ; and thoee who do not actually 
suffer from the disease, have at least to bear the burden 
of heavy rates to support the numerous widows and 
orphans whom dirt and cholera have made. 

The following summary advice of the Board of Health 
is so excellent, and includes so much, that we do not 
hesitate adopting it, and urging it upon the notice of our 
readers, to be observed not only in times of threatened 
visitation of cholera, but at all times ; for what prevents 
cholera also prevents fever and similar diseases : — 

" It is the special duty of the authorities at all times, 
but imperatively so now, to have all streets, alleys, and 



courts daily deansad. But it ia your duty to throw no 
refrise into the streets, nor to collect any in your back 
premises. Have no dung-heaps, no ash-heaps. Keep 
no pigs in close places. Make the scavenger and the 
dustman take away whatever is annoying. Have no 
aloppy holea in your areas or back-yards, but get them 
paved or levelled. Inaist upon your landlord making 
your house water-tight. See that your windows will 
open and shut, so as to admit air and exclude moisture. 
Every epidemic, whether fever or cholera, rages amid dirt 
and damp, and where there are stinking kennels and open 
ditches, foul with dead animals and decayed vegetables. 
Avoid all such places to dwell in ; and make your 
children, when they go out, avoid all bad-smelling places. 

" Look to the inside of your dwelling, as well aa out- 
side, to get rid of nuisances. Are the waUs and ceilings 
dirty or mouldy ? At the cost of a shilling or two they 
may be lime-whited. This has been found one of the 
xnost effectual preventives of cholera. Avoid, if possible, 
crowding your sleeping-rooms. If there is a chimney in 
a bedroom, keep it open, and have no chimney-board, or 
chest of drawers, to stop it up. It would be good to 
make a hole, three or four inches square, near the ceiling, 
into the chimney — a very easy ventilator. Get pure air 
into your rooms by every possible means, and get rid of 
the foul air in the most effectual manner. If there is a 
constant offensive smell within your dwelling, which 
other people as well as yourself notice, be sure that there 
is danger at hand ; and never rest till you have ascer- 
tained the cause, and have got it removed, as far as pos- 
sible. Complain to the landlord; if he neglects you, 
complain to those who have to enforce ' The Nuisances 
Bemoval Act.' If you cannot get the nuisance removed, 
you ought to prepare to remove from the nuisance. If 
you go to other lodgings or houses, go to those where 
there has been no fever. There are houses, with no 
fault of construction, that are always disagreeaUe to the 
senses. They are the abodes of sluttishness — the fore- 
runner of disease. The person is seldom clean when a 
dwelling is dirty. Personal cleanliness and house cleanli- 
ness are both health-givei's, and are of vital importance 
when the elements of disease and death are around us. 

" This advice, with regard to your dwelling, assumes 
that you live in a populous town \ but the principles on 
which the advice is founded hold good, whether you 
dwell in a village, or even in a lone cottage. AU places, 
it ia to be feared, have their nuisances. If there is a dung- 
heap at your threshold, remove it to a distance. If a foul 
ditch or eesspoo]« stir yourself to have a change. If the 
pigstye is offensive, cleanse and wash it daily. Have no 
poultry or rabbits within doors. In a word, get dirt and 
damp away from your house, and out of your house, and 
get pure air into it. Be clean yourself, and have every- 
thing dean about you." 



CONTBNTMKNT. 

Be seized, dear friend, with a dreadful idea of your own 
sufficiency. Distrust your own competency to walk 
straight ; your own ability to detect shams from realities ; 
your own power to see, even from one moment to another, 
what is best for you. Groan not so for the good things 
of tiiia life, because it happens to be the fashion. Fill not 
so your mind with golden visions ; long not so intensely 
for those one or two little things which yon think, after 
all, fate might really accord you. Above all, be more 
disposed to regard the wheelbarrow than the coach and 
four, the table spread with bread and cheese than the 
banquet-board groaning with its plate. If you sleep well, 
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be happy 1 Remember, man leads two lives, his days 
and his dreamt ; and if you are safe as to the latter, 
accept the former as the very best which conld be sllotted 
yon. Depend upon it, my^not-altogether-so-hopelessly- 
wicked reader, that the only things which are worth atten- 
tion in this world are those nearer at hand ; and that if 
you have a clear mind, a small opinion of yourself, 
and good resolutions, yon are as happy as a prince, ay, 
and as powerful, too I — Hargrave Jennings. 



(OBIOINAL.) 

THE LIFE-BOAT IS A GALLANT BARK. 

{For Music.) 
The life-boat is a gallant bark, that bears no pennon 

gay. 

To flutter in the southern breeze, or grace the festive 

day; 
No shining colour streaks her hull — ^no flowing sheets 

unfurl; 
She bears no freight of spicy hales — no stores of gem or 

pearl. 
But when the waters leap and lash, and towering spars 

have bowed, 
now bravely does she hold her way, *mid billow, wind, 

and cloud. 
A cheer, then, for the gallant boat that aids the tempest- 

tdst; 
That carries on with steady keel when giant ships are 

lost. 

Oh 1 as we prove the life-boat, so wo often prove a 

friend; 
And those who promise least of all are truest in the 

end. 
No figure-head of gold and red may mark them as 

they go; 
But how their honest planks will stand, when Life begins 

to "blow." 
They may not dance around us on the broad and sunlit 

tide, 
But 'twixt the gale and dark lee-shore, we find them 

dose beside. 
A cheer, then, for the noble heart that fears not Danger's 

post; 
And, like the lifi?-boat, proves a friend, when friends are 

wanted most. 

Eliza Cook. 



DIAXOHD BUBT. 



Most modem books appear to have been made op one 
day out of books read the day before. 

GitEAT memories are like standing ponds that are msb 
with rain ; so that memory is nothing but the showen cf 
other men's wits. 

True affection is not to be measured ; becanse it is 
like eternity, not to be comprised. 

Soke have more words than wit, and more wit thn 
judgment ; and others have more years than ezpcrieooe, 
and more experience than honesty. 

To an upright man the spectacle of vice is the moei 
powerful lesson of virtue. 

Some people are so highly amused when speakiiig of 
themselves, that they do not perceire the ennui it cujes 
others. 

Pride is founded, not on the sense of happiness, bnt ^ 
sense of power. 

None can live vrithout dying, but many die witkoot 
having Uved. 

"We find it difficult to think well of those by whom we 
are thwarted or depressed ; and we are ready to admit 
every excuse for the vices of those who are nsefiil or 
agreeable to us. 

Mean spirits under disappointment, like small beer in a 
thunder-storm, always turn sour. 

A PERFECT person is but another term for a profound 
hypocrite. 

Few people have a lower opinion of thwnadves than 
they deserve. 

A MAN is always in a hurry to defend his weak side. 

Better is one that takes care than ten that contnTe. 

Men often go from love to ambition, but seldom returs 
from ambition to love. 

Meanness is a medal whose reverse is insolence. 

Calahttt never leaves us where it finds us. It cither 
softens or hardens the heart. 

We take infinitely more pains in striving to spF^ 
happy, than in endeavouring to become so. 
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